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Foreword 


The  initial  planning  for  this  study  began  at  a cross- 
national conference  on  the  education  of  children  and 
adolescents  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1964*  Informal 
discussions  among  Professors  Cesa-Bianchi,  Ilinturn,  and 
Hess  during  these  sessions  led  to  a proposal  to  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  later  that  year.  Investigators  in 
several  countries  were  invited  to  join  the  Study  during 
these  early  stages. 

This  volume  reports  the  findings  of  that  phase  of  the 
project  which  is  based  on  earlier  investigation  by  Profes- 
sor Hess  of  attitudes  toward  political  authority  and  on 
pilot  work  on  children's  orientation  toward  authority 
figures  and  rules  carried  out  individually  and  jointly 
by  Professor  Cesa-Bianchi  in  Italy,  and  Professor  Svend 
Skyum-Nielsen  in  Denmark.  The  study  was  intended  to  extend 
into  a cross-national  sphere  of  work  in  political  socializa- 
tion which  was  then  gaining  significant  momentum  in  the 
U.  S.  and  other  countries. 

The  overall  plan  of  the  project  included  an  examination 
of  social  and  cultural  norms  which  regulate  aggressive 
exchange  among  individuals  in  a society.  Professor  Leigh 
Mintura  as  one  of  the  two  senior  investigators  is  responsi- 
ble for  this  part  of  the  project;  the  findings  are  reported 
in  a separate  volume. 

Many  people  have  worked  together  to  do  the  investiga- 
tion and  prepare  this  volume  reporting  the  findings.  The 
participating  investigators  in  each  of  the  countries  were: 

Denmark 

Co- Invest igator : 


Research  Associate: 
Research  Assistants: 
Greece 

Co-Investigators : 


Svend  Skyum-Nielsen,  Associate 
Professor,  The  Royal  Danish 
School  of  Educational  Studies, 
Copenhagen  N.V» 

Hans  D.  Weltser,  Assistant  Professor 
University  of  Aarhus 
Leif  Nord,  Bente  0rum 


Leigh  Minturn,  Professor, 

University  of  Colorado 
Maria  D.  Tenezakis,  Research 
Associate,  Stanford  Center  for 
Research  and  Development  in  Teaching, 
Stanford  University 

i 
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Research  Assistants:  Antonia.  Lecatsas,  Haris : Katakis^ 

Frosso  Rotous,  Th*  Tr iandaf yliou , 
Angel  Mitzalis 

India 

Co-Investigator:  B*  Kuppuswamy,  Director,  Institute 

for  Social  and  Psychological 
Research,  Yajanagar,  Bangalore, 
India 

Project  Coordinator:  K*  Gera,  Department  of  Psychology, 

University  of  Delhi,  Delhi,  India 


Marcello  Cesa-Bianchi , Professor 
of  Psychology,  Medical  Faculty, 
University  of  Milan,  and  Chairman, 
Institute  of  Psychology,  City  of 
Milan 

Anna  Mallardi  Corbascio,  Research 
Psychologist  * Institute  of 
Psychology  of  the  Medical  Faculty, 
University  of  Milan 
Palma  Bregani,  Research  Psychologist, 
Institute  of  Psychology  of  the 
Medical  Faculty,  University  of  Milan 
Research  Associates:  Grazia  Calegari  Magistretti  and 

Paolo  Calegari 

Research  Assistant:  Gabriella  Rubini 


Italy 

Co-Investogators 


Japan 

Akira  Hoshino , Associate  Professor 
International  Christian  University, 
Mitaka,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Koich  Hasegawa,  Haruo  Nishimura, 
Robert  W,  Avery 

United  States 


Co-Investigator : 
Research  Associates: 


Co-Investigators:  Robert  2> . Hecs,  Professor, 

Stanford  University 
June  L*  Tapp,  Senior  Research 
Social  Scientist,  American  Bar 
Foundation,  and  Associate  Profes- 
sorial Lecturer,  University  of 
Chicago 

Research  Assistants:  Richard  Ayesse,  Carl  Hildabrand, 

Judith  Evans,  Felice  Levine 


The  Director  of  the  Project  ia  Professor  Robert  D. 
Hess.  The  cross-national  principal  investigators  are 
Professor  Robert  D.  Hess  end  Professor  Leigh  Minturn. 

Dr.  June  L.  Tapp  is  co-investigator  for  the  cross-national 
phase  of  the  study. 

In  the  fall  of  1967  the  central  office  of  the  study 
moved  from  the  University  of  Chicago  to  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, and  the  major  part  of  the  work  of  preparing  the 
report  was  completed  there.  This  included  preparation 
of  tables  and  graphs  for  national  and  cross-national 
sections,  editing  and  writing  sections  of  introductory 
chapters  and  some  national  chapters,  communicating  with 
investigators  concerning  possible  revisions  of  national 
reports,  preparation  of  copies  for  final  typing  and 
processing,  and  the  like. 

Dr.  Maria  Tenezakis  played  a central  role  in  this 
effort.  In  addition  to  writing  the  chapter  reporting 
results  from  the  Greek  study,  she  edited  drafts  of 
chapters,  supervised  preparation  of  tables  and  graphs, 
redrafted  the  section  on  method  and  Cook  major  responsi- 
bility for  preparing  the  chapter  summarizing  cross- 
national  findings.  She  deserves  much  more  authorship 
credit  than  is  reflected  on  the  title  page.  Working  with 
her  at  Stanford  were  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Holstein  Delgass, 

Mrs.  Judith  Evans,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hurley,  Mrs.  Constance 
Putnam,  Mrs.  Lyn  Sharpe,  and  Mr.  Ian  Smith. 

A project  of  this  scope  could  only  have  been  com- 
pleted with  the  aid  of  participating  schools,  colleagues, 
friends  and  agencies  too  numerous  to  list. 

Our  greatest  debt  is  to  the  children  in  every 
participating  country  whose  ideas,  perceptions,  and 
feelings  are  the  resources  on  which  t.he  project  is  built. 


R.D.H. 


March  31,  1969 
Stanford  University 
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PART  A 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND  METHOD 


1 


CONCEPTUAL  CONTEXT  OF  THE  STUDY 


A,  Introduction  to  the  Problem 


Socialization,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  is 
defined  as  the  acquisition  by  pre-adults  of  those  at- 
titudes and  overt  behavioral  responses  which  enable  them 
to  interact  with  the  major  institutions  or  social  systems 
of  their  society  (Miller  and  Swanson,  1958;  Brim,  1960; 
Hess,  1963;  Inkeles,  1966;  Hess  and  Torney,  1967;  Clausen, 
1S68)*  This  view  of  early  social  learning  as  the  devel- 
opment of  social  roles  represents  a departure  from  the 
more  traditional  child-rearing  literature  of  child  psy- 
chology, which  was  typically  concerned  with  socialization 
of  physical  functions  (toilet  , training,  for  example)  and 
of  impulses  and  response  patterns  which  are  interpersonal 
in  character  (aggression,  dependency,  independence,  etc,)* 

One  consequence  of  this  emerging  emphasis  may  be 
more  thorough  research  into  the  process  of  socialization 
into  a wide  range  of  roles  in  the  society,  such  as  the 
role  of  pupil  at  school  (Henry,  1955;  Hess  and  Shipman, 
1968),  the  role  of  patient  in  interaction  with  the  phy- 
sician and  hospital  staff*  the  role  of  members  of  relig- 
ious organizations,  as  well  as  behavior  which  relates 
the  child  or  adult  to  economic,  occupational,  recrea- 
tional, and  other  sectors  of  the  society*  These  all  deal 
with  the  ways  through  which  the  pre-adult  learns  to  par- 
ticipate in  organizations,  institutions,  and  systems 
which  are  a relatively  permanent  part  of  his  society* 

One  of  the  most  active  arenas  of  scholarly  pursuit 
in  this  growing  field  is  the  study  of  political  social- 
ization, from  which  a body  of  research  literature  is 
accumulating  (Hyman,  1959;  Hess  and  Easton,  1960;  LeVine, 
1960;  1963;  Tajfel,  1964,  1966,  1966a;  Hess  and  Torney, 
1965;  Hess  and  Torney,  1967;  Greenstein,  1965;  Lane,  1959; 
Almond  and  Verba,  1963;  Jennings  and  Niemi,  1966;  Frey, 
1966;  Johnson,  1966)*  The  results  of  these  investigations 
suggest  that  it  will  be  useful  to  extend  the  inquiries 
about  socialization  into  other  behavioral  systems*  The 
conceptual  and  methodological  features  of  this  study,  al- 
though growing  out  of  previous  research  on  political 
socialization,  are  more  directly  concerned  with  the  in- 
duction of  the  child  into  several  major  authority  systems* 
By  extending  the  empirical  '-use  for  the  inquiry  to  cross- 
national collaboration,  it  is  possible  to  examine  some  of 
the  central  features  of  socialization  in  the  United  States 
in  a variety  of  social  and  cultural  contexts* 


The  project  focused  upon  the  development  of  behavior 
that  relates  the  child  both  to  authority  figures  in  the 
salient  social  systems  about  him  and  to  the  rules  and 
laws  designed  to  govern  the  behavior  of  members  of  the 
systems.  These  systems  are:  (1)  family*  (2)  school, 

(3)  community  or  local  government,  (4)  national  government, 
and  (5)  religion.  This  approach  utilizes  the  communality 
among  several  institutions  which  present  to  the  child  not 
only  systematic  public  regulatory  imperatives  (rules 
and/or  laws)  but  also  authority  figures  who  impose  such 
regulations  and  exercise  control  in  a less  formal  manner* 
Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  those  authority  figures  with 
whom  the  child  has  face-to-face  contact „ The  term  "com- 
pliance" as  we,  use  it  refers  not  to  acquiescent  behavior 
but  to  the  complex  response  patterns  the  child  develops 
in  his  attempts  to  deal  with  regulations  and  authority 
figures  and  yet  respond  with  some  degree  of  self-direction 
as  a participating  member  of  a system. 

To  relate  the  findings  of  the  study  to  behavior  of 
children  in  a natural  life  setting,  the  project  includes 
measures  of  behavior  in  the  classroom.  In  all  of  the 
countries  participating  in  the  study,  there  is  great 
emphasis  upon  formal  educational  instruction.  The  school 
is  thus  a major  socializing  agent  in  the  societies  in 
which  we  are  working.  The  b,ehavior  of  children  in  school 
is,  therefore,  both  an  important  indicator  of  the  social- 
ization process  and  a useful  meas.ure  of  interaction  be- 
tween children  and  an  important  authority  system. 
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B 


Rationale  and  Objectives  of  the  Project 


The  theoretical  rationale  of  the  study  lies  in  a 
view  of  compliance  as  a set  of  role  relationships  among 
members  of  an  authority  system  (Parsons  and  Bales,  1955; 
Hess  and  Torney,  1967;  Brim,  I960)*  Children  become 
socialized  into  a number  of  systems  in  the  society, 
developing  relationships  of  varying  degrees  of  respect 
and  cooperation  to  the  figures  within  that  system  and 
to  the  rules  that  these  figures  enforce  and  represent. 

The  child’s  view  of  a social  or  authority  system  includes 
a conception  of  himself  as  a member  and  in  part  defines 
his  behavior  (role)  toward  its  representatives  and  the 
constraints  they  invoke.  These  attitudes  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  process  of  socialization.  For  example, 
the  degree  of  the  child’s  attachment  and  respect  for 
the  institution  or  figure,  the  child’s  belief  about  the 
power  of  authority  figures  to  punish  disobedience,  and 
the  likelihood  of  such  punishment  are  likely  to  affect 
his  acceptance  of  the  legitimacy  of  their  rules. 

This  conception  follows  work  recently  completed  on 
the  process  of  political  socialization  in  the  United 
States  (Hess  and  Torney,  1967).  They  vi ew  the  growth  of 
involvement  in  political  behavior  as  beginning  with 
attachment  to  the  nation  and  its  authority  figures  and, 
as  a corollary  to  this,  a sense  of  obligation  to  comply 
with  the  rules  of  the  system  and  its  representatives. 

The  early  conceptions  of  the  child  about  the  laws  of  the 
nation  are  that  they  are  just  and  fair;  these  conceptions 
follow  from  the  child’s  initial  definition  of  the  system 
and  its  representatives  as  benign,  powerful,  and  nurturant, 
and  of  his  own  role  as  cooperative  and  deserving  of  pro- 
tection (Hess  and  Easton,  1960;  Hess  and  Torney,  1967). 

Measurement  of  the  child’s  perception  of  the  norms 
governing  his  behavior  included  a focus  on  aggressive 
behavior  and  the  ways  that  these  norms  of  constraint 
vary  with  age,  sex,  social  status,  and  roles  of  the  ag- 
gressor and  aggressed-agains t , or  victim.  Some  of  the 
measures  of  aggression  are  based  on  projective,  or  fan- 
tasy responses;  some  are  based  on  overt  behavior  in  the 
classroom. * 


*Data  from  this  aspect  of  the  project  are  presented  and 
discussed  in  a separate  volume  of  this  report  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr*  Leigh  i-linturn. 
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The  instrument  designed  to  measure  children’s  reactions 
to  the  justice  of  aggressive  activity  by  authority  figures 
and  children  stems  from  a series  of  recently  completed 
studies  of  Dr.  Leigh  Minturn  (Hinturn,  1967 ; liinturn , 1968; 
Weideman  and  Minturn,  1963).  There  is  a sizable  body  of 
research  devoted  to  the  comparison  of  overt  and  fantasy 
aggression.  The  results  of  this  research  have  often 
been  contradictory,  but  there  is  enough  consistency  to 
draw  some  definite  conclusions.  The  most  pertinent  prac- 
tical question  in  this  area  of  research  is  whether  ex- 
posure to  aggressive  fantasies,  such  as  television  pro- 
grams, increases  or  decreases  overt  aggression  in  children. 
In  general,  the  results  indicate  the  child  becomes  more 
aggressive  after  viewing  aggressive  cartoons  or  aggressive 
models.  However,  most  of  the  studies  have  used  some  overt 
expression  of  fantasy  or  symbolic  aggression,  such  as 
physical  aggression  to  some  toy,  rather  than  overt  ag- 
gression to  other  children  as  the  criterion  behavior. 

Such  effects  may  be  limited  to  symbolic  aggression  and 
are  probably  temporary  in  nature.  The  design  of  the 
study  is  not  experimental  or  observational  but  intended 
to  approach  this  question  by  comparing  the  reactions  of 
children  to  aggressive  fantasy  stimuli  with  peer  estima- 
tions of  their  overt  aggression.  The  work  of  Berkowitz, 
et  al . (1963);  Mussen  and  Naylor  (1954);  Lesser  (1959); 

and  Walder,  ejt  a^.  , (1961)  is  particularly  relevant  to 

research  on  fantasy  aggression.  Berkowitz  has  found  that 
a subject’s  reactions  to  just  as  opposed  to  unjust  ag- 
gression indicates  that  just  aggression  arouses  less 
anxiety. 

In  addition  to  measures  of  ’’fantasy”  aggression, 
a peer  nomination  technique  was  adopted  to  obtain  an 
estimate  of  several  types  of  noncompliant  (aggressive) 
behavior  in  the  classroom.  This  technique  is  a modified 
’’Guess  who”  procedure  which  has  been  in  use  for  many  years 
in  sociometric  studies  of  children’s  behavior.  This  t 

measure  serves  the  purpose  of  giving  a relatively  empir- 
ical, naturalistic  cluster  of  behavior  against  which  to 
compare  the  lcss-direct  responses  on  other  instruments  used 
in  the  project. 


In  this  volume  three  types 
(1)  the  child’s  conceptions  of  t 
(rules,  laws,  authority  figures) 
children  exhibit  in  a natural  se 
(3)  the  relationships  that  link 
system  with  the  overt  behavior, 
examines  variations  by  age,  soci 
and  national  origin  of  the  child 


of  data  are  of  concern: 
he  compliance  system 
; (2)  the  behavior  the 

tting  (the  classroom);  and 
the  conceptions  of  the 
Analysis  of  these  data 
oeconomic  status,  sex, 
ren . 
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The  children’s  conception  of  the  compliance  system 
and  their  behavior  in  the  classroom  were , arranged  aJong 
these  dimensions: 

1.  The  Child’s  Conception  of  the  Compliance  System 

a.  The  image  of  authority  figures.  The  elements 
of  the  child’s  image  in  which  we  are  interested  are: 

(1)  Attachment  to  figures 

(2)  Perception  of  the  power  of  authority 
to  punish  noncompliance 

(3)  Belief  about  the  consequences  of  non- 
compliance 

(4)  Perception  of  intersystem  support,  or 
the  extent  to  which  the  child  sees 
systems  and  authority  figures  as  sup- 
porting one  another  in  punishing  non- 
compliance  • 

b.  The  conception  of  lax^s  and  rules*  This 
includes  the  children’s  beliefs  about; 


(1) 

the 

nature  of 

rules 

and  law 

(2) 

the 

origin  of 

laws 

(3) 

the 

justice  or 

1 in  j u 

stice  of  1 

aws  and 

rules 

(4) 

the 

conditions 

; that 

permit  on 

e 

person 

to  i 

enforce  and 

l requ 

ire  anothe 

r 

tc  obey 

(5) 

the 

relative  s 

leveri 

ty  of  infr 

actions 

against  proper 

ty,  p 

ersons,  or 

systems • 

c r The  internalization  of  the  norms  and  rules 
of  the  system*  This  deals  with  the  child’s  subjective 
responses  to  his  own  undetected  noncompliance  with  rules 
of  authority  figures  and  his  tendency  to  impose  rules 
upon  his  peers  or  to  try  to  punish  them  if  he  observed 
them  breaking  rules  or  laws. 

d.  Response  to  the  unjust  exercise  of  authority. 

An  important  aspect  of  socialization  into  an  authority 
system  is  the  inculcation  of  ideas  about  how  to  cope  with 
unjust  or  illegal  demands  by  authority  figures.  This  part 
of  the  study  deals  with  the  child’s  response  to  hypotheti- 
cal instances  in  which  an  authority  figure  treats  him  in 
some  way  he  believes  to  be  wrong  or  unjust. 

e • The  child’s  involvement  and  participation  in 
various  systems.  This  aspect  of  the  project  includes  the 
child’s  feelings  of  efficacy  in  participating  in  decision- 
making at  home  or  at  jehool  and  his  belief  about  the 
efficacy  of  his  family  in  the  political  life  of  the  com- 
munity. It  includes  his  interest  and  activity  in  political 
topics  and  involvement  in  election  campaigns  and  local  civic 
issues • 
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2 • Measures  of  overt  compliance  or  noncompliance 
in  the  classroom.  The  evidence  fox'  this  behavior  comes 
from  peer  ratings  on  items  dealing  with  openly  aggressive 
behavior  toward  peers,  cooperative  interaction  with  peers, 
noncompliant  and  aggressive  behavior  (both  open  and.  in- 
direct) toward  the  teacher,  and  cooperative  behavior  toward 
the  teacher. 
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2.  METHOD 


A.  Selection  of  Subjects 


Al.  Ethnicity 

To  assess  the  impact  of  different  adult  values  and 
attitudes  regarding  authority,  rules,  and  compliance  as 
opposed  to  the  more  general  influences  of  age,  sex,  and 
socioeconomic  status  level,  Ss  were  selected*  from  six 
countries — Denmark,  Greece,  India ,. It aly , Japan,  and  the. 
U.S.  Two  research  groups  were  drawn  in  the  U.S. to  rep- 
resent black  and  white  segments  of  the  population*  His- 
torical, sociological,  and  anthropological  information 
which  may  enhance  identification  of  background  factor s 
contributing  to  differences  among  the  seven  "cultures" 
may  be  found  in  the  introduction  to  each  national  chap- 
ter. 

In  all  countries  the  study  was  conducted  in  a large 
city--i.e*,  in  Copenhagen,  Athens,  New  Delhi,  Milan, 
Tokyo,  and  Chicago.  Both  U.S.  research  groups,  black  and 
white,  were  draw'  Mom  Chicago  area  schools;  data  from 
the  two  U.S.  groups  were  analyzed  separately. 

In  each  of  the  participating  countries  a similar 
design  was  employed  to  provide  data  comparable  cross- 
nationally. 


A2 • Age.  Sex,  and  SES 

Subjects  were  selected  from  the  fourth,  sixth,  and 
eighth  grade  levels  in  the  U.S.  and  from  comparable  grade- 
age  levels  in  the  other  countries.**  The  age  range  was 


*None  of  the  national  research  groups  was  intended  to  be 
representative  of  the  total  population. 

**The  decision  to  use  grade-levels  rather  than  chronological 
age-levels  for  a developmental  differentiation  of  the 
research  groups  was  based  on  the  fact  that  grade  in  school 
and  age  are  highly  correlated  and  on  the  assumption  that 
the  two  variables  relate  to  the  same  function:  each  year 

as  the  child  is  subjected  to  additional,  formal  and  informal 
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determined  by  our  interest  in  developmental  changes  during 
the  elementary  school  years  in  children's  compliant  and 
aggressive  behavior  and  in  the  evidence  regarding  related 
changes  in  their  perception  of  and  attitudes  toward  author- 
ity figures. 

Following  several  studies  which  show  attitudes  toward 
authority  and  compliance  to  be  related  to  social  class  mem- 
bership or  to  the  individual's  position  in  a social  hier- 
archy (Hess,  in  press),  Ss  were  drawn  in  each  country  from 
two  socioeconomic  status  levels,  called  in  this  report 
"high"  and  "low"  and  indicated  by  (1)  occupation  of  the 
father  (and/or  mother) — professional,  executive,  mana- 
gerial (upper  middle  class),  and  skilled  or  unskilled 
workers  (upper  lower  class);  and  (2)  place  of  residence 
in  the  city. 

The  design  required  each  national  group  to  include 
200  children  from  each  grade  level,  comprising  50  per- 
cent of  each  SES  level  and  50  percent  of  each  sex,  for  a 
total  of  600  children.  Because  Ss  were  tested  within  their 
classroom  groups^ to  obtain  data  for  the  specified  size  of 
sample  cells,  more  than  the  required  numbers  of  Ss  were 
tested  in  each  country.  Table  1 shox^s  the  actual  compo- 
sition of  the  research  population  across  all  countries. 

To  insure  cross-national  SES  comparability,  occupa- 
tions and  related  educational  level  designations  from  a 
Chicago  Tribune  (CTC)  seven-point  scale  (McCall,  1956) 
were  made  available  to  the  national  investigators.  In 
the  U.S.,  children  identified  and  coded  father's  and 
mother's  occupations  on  a nine-point  scale  (see  Appendix 
1) . Adaptations  of  this  scale  were  used  in  the  other 
countries.  Additional  information,  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  national  investigators  defined  SES  positions  for 
their  samples,  was  obtained  from:  (1)  school  and  teacher 

records;  (2)  a questionnaire  addressed  directly  to  parents;* * 


socializing  influences  from  various  agents  in  the  society, 
he  gains  additional  social  experiences  which  presumably 
contribute  to  changing  his  social  perception,  attitudes, 
and  behavior. 

*This  technique  was  used  in  Greece,  in  addition  to  chil- 
dren's responses  to  the  nine-point  scales  of  parent  oc- 
cupations and  to  the  information  found  in  school  records. 
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TOTAL  SAMPLE  DESCRIPTION  ACROSS  ALL  COUNTRIES 
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(3)  classification  by  neighborhood  inspection;*  and 

(4)  assignment  of  median  SES  of  the  classroom  or  school 
to  the  child.* 

In  the  U.S.,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  sanpling  Negro 
children  from  the  same  schools  whose  fathers1  occupations 
fell  into  the  upper  SES  categories  (i.e.,  the  scale  levels 
5,  6,  and  7),  some  children  from  "middle  SES"  Negro  fam- 
ilies (i.e.,  whose  fathers1  occupations  fell  into  the 
scale  levels  3 and  4)  were  included  in  the  high  SES  group. 

In  Italy,  the  total  sample  was  drawn  from  sex- 
segregated  classrooms.  In  Greece,  three  of  the  six  eighth 
grade  classrooms  tested  were  also  sex-segregated. 

In  the  U.S.,  ethnicity  was  determined  by  visual  in- 
spection at  each  test  administration.  In  some  cases  the 
classroom  teacher  was  consulted.  Children  who  were  neither 
Negro  nor  white  were  excluded  from  the  final  sample  com- 
position. 

The  total  sample  in  each  country  was  given  the  group- 
administered  instruments— i.e.,  a questionnaire  entitled 
"Your  Ideas  About  People  and  Rules"  (YIAPR),  a semi-pro- 
jective technique  entitled  "Picture  Aggression  Ratings" 
(PAR),**  and  a sociometric  technique  called  "Peer  Nomina- 
tion Inventory"  (PNI).  For  the  individually  administered 
interview,  a 10-percent  random  sample  was  drawn  in  each 
country  from  the  total  number  of  Ss  who  took  all  group- 
administered  tests.  The  design  specified  approximately 
60  interviews  per  ethnic  group,  representative  of  the 
total  sample  in  terms  of  grade,  sex,  and  SES.  Although 


*These  techniques  were  used  for  the  U.S.  Negro  sample, 
where  40  Percent  of  the  low-status  children’s  responses 
to  the  nine-point  scales  of  parental  occupations  were 
recorded  as  "Don’t  know"  or  "No  response."  Due  to  special 
difficulties  encountered  in  evaluating  SES  from  children’s 
reports  or  school  records,  house  ratings  by  field  judges 
using  the  CTC  house-rating  scale  were  used  and  proved 
reliable:  92-percent  agreement  between  three  raters  on  28 

cases;  pair-wise  comparisons  of  interrater  reliability 
was  significant  at  beyond  the  p .01  level  (x^  = 180.4). 
lloreover,  these  ratings  could  be  accurately  predicted 
from  Census  Tract  data. 

**The  PAR  method  and  data  obtained  through  it,  as  well 
as  relationships  between  PAR  and  PNI  variables,  are  de- 
scribed in  a separate  section  of  the  report  to  the  U.S. 
O.E.  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  L.  Minturn. 
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the  size  of  the  interview  sample  varied  somewhat  from 
one  ethnic  group  to  another,  in  all  countries  except 
Japan*  it  was  representative  of  the  totaL  Table  2 shows 
the  composition  of  the  interview  sample  across  all  coun- 
tries. 


For  the  test-retest  reliability  study,  the  design 
called  for  a high-  and  a low  SES  group  from  grades  4,  6, 
and  8,  respectively.  In  Italy,  where  the  classrooms 
were  sex-segregated,  the  number  of  classrooms  included 
in  the  reliability  sample  was  doubled.  For  the  same 
reason  two  classroom  groups  were  included  in  the  reli- 
ability samples  for  Greek  grade  8 and  Indian  grade  6 
lower  SES,  Only  Ss  who  took  both  the  field  test  and  the 
reliability  test  were  included  in  the  final  reliability 
sample#  The  composition  of  the  reliability  sample  for 
YIAPR  and  PNI  is  shown  in  Appendix  12  f Tables  A-l,  A-2, 
and  A-3. 


B.  Research  Instruments 


Data  on  children’s  perception  of  and  attitudes 
toward  authority  figures  and  systems  and  their  conceptions 
of  rules  and  laws  were  collected  through  the  questionnaire 
"Your  Ideas  About  People  and  Rules"  (YIAPR)  and  interview 
questions.  Data  on  children’s  overt  behavior  were  col- 
lected through  the  "Peer  Nomination  Inventory"  (PNI), 

The  initial  version  of  YIAPR  was  developed  on  the 
basis  of  earlier  work  by  Hess,  Easton,  and  Dennis  (Hess 
and  Torney,  1967)  on  political  socialization,  and  further 
revised  on  the  basis  of  data  of  two  cross-national  pilot 
studies  discussed  by  the  co-investigators  in  two  confer- 
ences (Milan,  1965;  Athens,  1965),  The  Peer  Nomination 
Inventory  was  developed  for  the  purposes  of  this  study 
following  the  work  of  Walder  (Walder,  Abelson,  et^  al^„  , 1961) 
as  modified  by  Minturn  (Minturn  and  Lewis,  1968),  The 
final  English  version  of  YIAPR  and  PNI  is  presented  in 
Appendices  2 and  3, 

The  reliability  instrument  contained  a selected  sam- 
ple of  items  from  all  three  group-administered  instruments 


*The  Japan  low  SES  sixth  grade  Ss  were  unavailable  during 
the  period  of  interviewing,  and  thus  this  age  level  is  not 
represented  in  the  interview  sample. 
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TABLE  2 
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INTERVIEW  SAMPLE  DESCRIPTION  ACROSS  ALL  COUNTRIES 


GRADE 

SES 


LOW 


HIGH 


LOW 


HIGH 


LOW 


HIGH 


SEX 

G 

B G B G 

B G 

B 

G 

B G 

B 

Country 

Denmark 

5 

7 4 : 

5 7 

3 6 

4 

5 

3 5 

4 

Greece 

5 

5 5 : 

5 5 

5 5 

5 

5 

5 5 

5 

India 

5 

5 5 I 

5 5 

5 5 

5 

5 

5 5 

5 

Italy 

5 

5 5 f 

j 5 

5 5 

5 

5 

5 5 

5 

Japan 

5 

4 4 4 0 

0 5 

5 

5 

5 4 

3 

U.S. (Caucasian) 

6 

5 5 f 

5 5 

5 5 

5 

5 

5 5 

5 

U.S. (Negro) 

6 

6 5 f 

5 5 

6 5 

5 

5 

5 5 

5 

Total 

37 

37  33  34  32 

29  36 

34 

35 

33  34 

32 

GRADE 

SES 

SEX 

GRA1 

4 

6 

8 

LOW 

HIGH 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTi 

Country 

Denmark 

21 

20 

17 

30 

28 

32 

26 

58 

Greece 

20 

20 

20 

30 

30 

30 

30 

60 

India 

20 

20 

20 

30 

30 

30 

30 

60 

Italy 

20 

20 

20 

30 

30 

30 

30 

60 

Japan 

17 

10 

17 

19 

25 

21 

23 

44 

U.S, (Caucasian) 

21 

20 

20 

31 

30 

31 

30 

61 

U.S. (Negro) 

22 

21 

20 

33 

30 

31 

32 

63 

Total 

141 

131  134 

203 

203 

205 

201 

406 
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— YIAPR,  PAR,  and  PNI — arranged  in  the  same  order  and 
administered  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  original  field 
testings.  A description  of  the  reliability  instrument 
for  YIAPR  and  PNI  is  contained  in  Section  F,  See  also 
Appendix  4. 

The  interview  schedule  was  developed  in  the  U.S.  on 
the  basis  of  decisions  of  the  Athens  (1965)  conference  re 
garding  the  topics  to  be  investigated  and/or  further 
probed  by  interview.  It  was  pilot-tested  primarily  in 
the  U.S.  Co-investigators  pretested  a sample  of  the  in- 
terview questions  before  the  final  field  study.  The  in- 
terview questions  through  which  data  included  in  this 
report  were  obtained  are  presented  in  Appendix  5. 

National  investigators  had  the  responsibility  for 
translating  the  English  version  of  the  research  instru- 
ments in  the  language  of  their  countries.  The  main  con- 
cern in  translating  the  instruments  was  to  insure  both 
cross-national  comparability  of  content  of  the  items  and 
cultural  relevance  and  raeaningf ulnes s of  their  wording. 
Informal  spoken  language  and,  if  appropriate,  slang,  were 
used  for  both  questions  and  examples;  the  examples  were 
chosen  to  be  culturally  relevant  and  appropriate  for  the 
age  range  sampled* 

In  each  country  translators  with  a colloquial  com- 
mand of  both  the  native  and  English  were  chosen,  and 
teachers  with  extensive  classroom  and  community  experi- 
ences were  consulted.  Extensive  conference  discussions 
after  each  pilot  study  and  subsequent  communications 
among  co-investigators  helped  clarify  the  meaning  of 
colloquialisms  and  indicated  equivalencies  among  behav- 
ioral expressions.  The  translation  was  also  enhanced  by 
the  use  of  standard  back-translation  procedures. 


C.  Collection  of  Data 


C 1 . Conventions  Followed  in  Testing 

Data  based  on  the  group-administered  instruments 
were  collected  in  regular  class  periods.  The  tests  were 
administered  by  trained  personnel  having  no  connection 
with  the  school.  At  the  time  of  actual  testing  no 
teachers  or  other  school  authorities  whose  presence  might 
bias  children’s  responses  were  present  in  the  classroom. 
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The  examiner*  was  in  charge  of  the  entire  test  situation; 
testing  aides  assisted  in  several  way  s--e  „ g • , distributing 
and  collecting  the  test  booklets,  checking  absentees, 
monitoring  the  answering,  and  answering  questions  of  in- 
dividual children--to  make  sure  that  the  whole  class  fol- 
lowed the  test  instructions  uniformly* 

To  reassure  students  and  their  parents,  as  well  as 
teachers  and  school  administrators,  that  the  investiga- 
tors would  treat  the  responses  obtained  as  privileged 
communication,  each  child  was  given  a code  number*  In 
the  initial  testing  session  (at  the  time  the  YIAPR 
questionnaire  was  given)  the  examiner  described  the  pro- 
ject in  very  general  terms,  explained  the  way  the  code 
number  would  replace  each  Ss1  name  on  the  test  booklets 
and  during  the  analysis  of  data,  and  guaranteed  chil- 
dren that  several  other  measures  were  taken  to  insure 
the  confidentiality  and  anonymous  treatment  of  their 
responses • ** 

The  English  version  of  the  introductory  remarks 
read  to  students  by  the  examiner (whose  adaptations  were 
used  in  the  other  countries)  is  found  in  Appendix  6* 


^Graduate  students  of  behavioral  sciences,  former  school 
teachers,  and/or  persons  with  prior  experience  in  working 
with  children  served  as  examiners.  Testing  aides  were  re- 
cruited from  among  undergraduate  students  of  behavioral 
sciences  and/or  persons  who  had  less-advanced  experience 
in  working  with  children.  Both  the  examiners  and  the 
testing  aides  received  training  relevant  to  the  study. 

In  the  U.S.,  integrated  Negro-white  teams  were  used  for 
the  group  testing, 

**To  insure  confidentiality  of  responses  to  PNI  items, 
which  were  recorded  on  booklets  of  which  each  page  con-* 
tained  the  list  of  names  of  students  in  the  classroom, 
the  contents  of  PNI  items  were  not  printed  on  the  book- 
lets1 pages.  Children  were  instructed  to  write  the  number 
of  the  PNI  item  to  which  each  booklet  page  corresponded 
and  to  cross  out  the  names  of  students  fitting  the  be- 
havior described  orally  by  the  examiner.  While  giving 
the  testing  instructions  for  PNI,  the  examiner  explained 
if  necessary  that  the  above  measure  was  taken  to  insure 
that  the  information  recorded  in  the  PNI  booklets  would 
have  no  meaning  to  any  other  person  except  the  investigator, 
who  had  already  guaranteed  the  students  that  their  re- 
sponses would  be  kept  confidential  and  treated  anony- 
mously. 
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The  group  tests  were  administered  within  the  same 
week,  but  each  classroom  group  had  only  one  testing  ses- 
sion a day.  If  several  classroom  groups  in  the  same 
school  were  scheduled  to  participate  in  the  study,  testing 
on  the  same  instrument  was  done  in  all  classrooms  at  the 
same  time  or  at  immediately  consecutive  class  peiiods  to 
minimize  discussion  among  children.  Instruments  were 
administered  in  all  classroom  groups  in  a standard  order — 
i.e.,  the  YIAPR  questionnaire  first,  the  Picture  Aggres- 
sion Ratings  (PAR)*  second,  and  the  Peer  Nomination  In- 
ventory (PNI)  last.  Testing  experiences  during  the  pilot 
studies  had  indicated  that  best  results  could  be  obtained 
if  the  longer  and  less  anxiety-producing  instruments 
were  administered  first. 

One  class  period  of  approximately  50  to  60  minutes 
was  required  for  administration  of  each  of  the  group 
tests.  Testing  schedules  were  arranged  in  advance  with 
each  school.  To  prevent  lowering  of  the  children’s  test- 
taking motivation,  whenever  testing  sessions  interfered 
with  recess,  gymnasium,  or  play  periods,  additional  re- 
creation periods  were  planned  and  children  notified  in 
advance. 

To  insure  standardization  of  test  administration  and 
control  of  the  testing  situation,  the  examiner  read  to  the 
class  in  a prescribed  manner  instructions  for  answering, 
examples,  and  the  items  themselves.  The  English  version 
of  administration  instructions  for  YIAPR  and  PNI  whose 
adaptations  were  used  in  the  other  countries  are  presented 
in  Appendices  7 and  8.  An  example  of  the  construction  of 
pages  of  PNI  booklets  is  shown  in  Appendix  9. 

The  reliability  testing  occurred  2 to  12  weeks 
after  the  initial  field  tests  and  took  one  class  period 
of  approximately  50  to  60  minutes.  Each  classroom  selec- 
ted to  participate  in  the  reliability  study  was  tested 
by  the  examiner  who  had  administered  at  least  one  of  the 
initial  field  tests.  The  other  conventions  which  were 
followed  during  the  reliability  testing  were  identical 
to  those  applying  to  the  initial  field  tests.  The  re- 
sults of  the  reliability  study  for  YIAPR  and  PNI  items 
are  presented  for  all  countries  in  Section  F of  this 
part  of  the  report. 


C2 . Conventions  Followed  in  Interviewing 

The  interview  was  administered  approximately  two  to 
four  weeks  after  completion  of  the  group  testing. 


*The  PAR  method  and  data  are  reported  in  another  volume. 
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Int erviewer s*  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  professional 
experience  and  given  training  relevant  to  the  study. 

Interviewing  took  place  in  specially  assigned  areas 
within  each  school.  Schedules  were  at  the  discretion  of 
teachers  and  principals.  In  some  schools  parental  per- 
mission was  necessary. 

The  duration  of  interview  was  approximately  1 to 
1-1/2  hours,  depending  on  individual  differences  among 
children  and  on  the  equipment  available  for  recording. 

In  most  countries,  interviews  were  tape-recorded,  and 
then  transcribed  following  specific  instructions. 


D.  Data  Processing 


D1 . Group -Admin is t ered  Instruments 

To  insure  cross-national  comparability  of  data- 
processing  procedures  and  speed  in  handling  this  phase 
of  the  project,  responses  to  the  group-administered  in- 
struments (i.e.,  YIAPR  and  PNI)  were  pre-coded  on  the 
test  booklets.  This  allowed  their  direct  punching  or  re- 
cording on  IBM  cards  or  layout  sheets. 

Co-investigators  had  the  responsibility  for  printing 
the  pre-coded  test  booklets;  assigning  code  numbers  to 
the  Ss  before  testing;  cleaning  individual  test  book- 
lets after  testing;  punching  the  responses  on  IBM  cards 
or  recording  them  on  IBM  layout  sheets  using  the  appro- 
priate column  and  code  numbers;  verifying  the  punched 
cards  or  layout  sheets;  and  mailing  them  to  the  U.S. 
for  further  checks  and  processing.  A detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  conventions  used  in  this  study  for  data 
preparation  and  processing  may  be  found  in  the  Field 
Manual . 

All  raw  data  which  were  punched  on  IB II  cards  were 
processed  arid  statistically  analyzed  in  the  U.S.,  us- 
ing programs  developed  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

After  data  were  processed  and  criteria  for  their  analysis 
determined,  the  IBM  output  for  each  national  sample  was 
returned  to  the  co-investigators  for  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation. 


*In  the  U.S.,  Negro  children  were  interviwed  by  Negro 
interviewers;  white  children,  by  white  interviewers. 
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D2 . Interview  Coding 

To  insure  cross-national  comparability  in  the  eval- 
uation of  information  provided  by  the  interview  the  fol- 
lowing procedures  were  used:  (1)  Twelve  interviews  from 

each  national  interview  sample,  representative  of  the 
total  in  terms  of  grade,  sex,  and  SES,  were  distributed 
among  co-investigators ; those  from  non-English-speaking 
countries  were  previously  translated  into  English*  These 
interviews  served  for  developing  coding  categories  and 
testing  their  reliability  cross-nationaliy • (2)  Using 

the  twelve  reliability  interviews  of  their  national 
sample,  c o- in ves t i gators  developed  coding  categories  and 
sent  them  to  the  principal  investigators.  (3)  The 
cross-national  response  categories*  which  were  devel- 
oped in  the  U.S.  to  be  used  for  the  final  coding  of  all 
interviews  in  all  countries  constituted  an  integration 
of  the  national  codes.  Intra-  and  inter-country  reli- 
ability checks  for  both  coding  categories  and  coders 
were  performed  on  a sample  of  6 of  the  12  translated  inter- 
views per  country.  Results  of  these  reliability  checks 
are  reported  in  Section  F* 

The  final  coding  of  all  interviews  collected  was 
accomplished  in  each  country  by  trained  coders  using  the 
interview  text  in  its  original  language  and  the  cross- 
national coding  categories  in  English  or  in  translation. 
Specific  instructions  were  also  made  available  to  co- 
investigators for  the  final  coding.  Coders  were  in- 
structed to  try  to  identify  the  core  or  central  meaning 
of  a response  to  a question  prior  to  coding  and  to  take 
into  consideration  eventual  further  probes  fer  specific 
answers  in  the  case  peripheral  responses  were  obtained 
first.  They  were  also  instructed  to  try  to  avoid  mul- 
tiple codings,  thus  identifying,  if  possible,  only  one 
response  per  question* 

The  interview;  responses  were  coded  question  by 
question  and  section  by  section.  "Don't  know11  responses 
and  answers  clearly  confused  were  coded  "Don1 t know." 

If  a question  yielded  meann^ful  answers  which  were  not 
codable  on  the  basis  of  the  available  response  cate- 
gories, the  code  "Response  non-applicable"  was  used. 

When  a question  was  not  asked  or  answered,  the  code  "No 
response"  was  used. 


*The  cross-national  coding  categories  for  interview  items 
analyzed  in  this  report  are  presented  in  Appendix  5. 
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Investigators  were  also  instructed  to  perform  re- 
liability checks  on  every  seventh  interview  submitted  to 
final  coding.  Such  inter-coder  reliability  checks  were 
performed  in  each  country  to  insure  further  data  for  the 
evaluation  of  intra-  and  inter-country  reliability  of 
coders. 

Coded  responses  by  question  were  tallied  by  sex, 
SES,  and  grade  and  then  summed  for  sub-totals  and  totals 
Interview  data  were  analyzed  and  used  variously  in  the 
national  reports. 


E.  Data  Analysis 
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To  integrate  the  data  in  conceptually  meaningful  ways 
and  facilitate  analysis  of  the  influences  of  sampling 
factors  (e.g.,  age,  sex,  SES,  ethnicity)  on  the  level  of 
responses,  besides  computation  of  univariate  statistics 
for  responses  to  individual  items,  summary  or  index 
scores  were  constructed  by  combining  responses  to  in- 
dividual YIAPR  and  PNI  items.  The  analysis  of  variance 
was  performed  only  on  univariate  statistics  computed  for 
index  scores*  Correlations  were  computed  between  both 
individual  item  scores  and  index  scores. 

Cross-national  comparisons  were  based  on  the  results 
of  the  analysis  of  variance  within  countries  and  on  uni- 
variate statistics  computed  for  each  ethnic  sample  for 
individual  items  and/or  index  scores.  For  each  substantive 
area  of  inquiry  covered  by  the  YIAPR  questionnaire,  the 
rank  order  of  means  (for  ordinal  items)  and  of  percentage 
or  frequency  distributions  (for  nominal  items)  within  each 
country  was  the  basis  of  comparison  with  other  countries. 

In  other  words,  cross-national  comparisons  were  based  on 
relative  rather  than  absolute  levels  of  means  and/or 
frequencies  of  responses.  To  assess  the  generality  of 
patterns  of  associations  among  YIAPR  and  PNI  variables, 
the  cross-national  analysis  also  included  comparisons  of 
national  correlational  data. 


El . YIAPR  Index  Scores 

The  construction  of  YIAPR  index  scores  depended  on 
the  content  of  the  items  to  be  combined  and  their  nature 
--e.g.,  ordinal  or  scaled,  nominal  or  nonscaled  of  vari- 
ous types.  The  list  of  index  scores  constructed  for  YIAPR 
data  is  presented  in  Appendix  10.  YIAPR  items  240,  241, 
243-250,  271,  420,  and  421  are  not  part  of  any  index 
score.  Data  on  these  items  were  analyzed  on  the  basis  of 
individual  means  and/or  percentages. 

The  score  for  an  index  based  on  combination  of  or- 
dinal or  scaled  items  was  the  mean  or  responses  to  the 
items  comprising  that  index.  In  computing  means  for  in- 
dividual ordinal  YIAPR  items,  MDonrt  know11  and  "No  re- 
sponse" were  excluded.  However,  in  computing  means  for 
summary  or  index  scores,  "Don't  know"  responses  were  given 
the  midpoint  value  (3.5)  of  the  response  scale  used  for 
ordinal  YIAPR  items;  for  nonresponders  to  an  individual 
item  constituting  part  ofan  index,  the  mean  of  the  cell 
for  that  item  was  substituted.  With  these  substitutions 
all  available  information  was  used  in  computing  index 
scores.  The  scale  range  for  all  YIAPR  ordinal  index  scores 
was  1 to  6,  i.e.,  it  was  the  same  as  for  individual  YIAPR 
ordinal  items. 
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Index  scores  based  on  nominal  items  were  obtained 
by  counting  the  number  of  "Yes"  responses  to  as  many  items 
(alternatives  of  figures  and/or  actions)  as  those  com- 
prising the  index*  No  substitutions  for  "no  response" 
or  "Don’t  know"  responses  were  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  nominal  indices,  since  only  "Yes"  responses 
were  counted.  The  range  for  means  computed  for  nominal 
indices  was  0 to  n,  where  n=number  of  items  (i.e., 
figure  and/or  action  alternatives)  to  which  "Yes"  re- 
sponses were  accounted  for  by  the  index  and  0=no  "Yes" 
responses  to  any  of  these  items  (see  Appendix  10) o 

The  YIAPR  sets  of  items  designed  to  assess  children’s 
methods  of  handling  (1)  peers’  disobedience  of  rules  of 
authority  figures  and  (2)  their  reactions  to  unjust  pro- 
nouncements of  authority  figures  presented  the  option 
"I  would  do  nothing  and  tell  no  one"  first*  In  respond- 
ing to  these  questions  some  children  answered  "Yes”  to 
the  "Do  nothing"  option,  then  also  answered  "Yes"  to  one 
or  more  of  the  subsequent  action-oriented  options. 

These  data  were  processed  in  two  ways.  When  percent- 
ages were  computed  by  individual  figures  for  each  option, 
"Yes"  responses  to  the  "Do  nothing"  option  were  counted 
regardless  of  whether  the  S had  also  answered  "Yes"  to 
subsequent  action-oriented  alternatives.  However,  in 
computing  index  scores  for  (1)  "Do  nothing"  in  response 
to  peers’  disobedience  of  rules  of  all  authority  figures 
combined  in  one  index,  and  (2)  "Do  nothing"  in  resppnse 
to  injustice  by  parents,  teacher,  other  authority,  and 
total  authority,  only  Ss  who  answered  "Yes"  to  this  op- 
tion and  "No"  or  "Don't  know"  to  all  other  subsequent 
options  were  counted. 

The  differences  that  may  be  observed  when  comparing 
national  index  scores  for  the  "Do  nothing"  option  in 
response  to  peers’  disobedience  of  rules  of  all  author- 
ity figures  and  the  percentages  of  "Yes"  responses  to  the 
"Do  nothing"  option  by  individual  authority  figures,  are 
due  to  these  different  computations  (see  Tables  1-40,  1-41 
2-42,  2-43;  3-38,  3-39;  4-32,  4-33;  5-50,  5-51;  6-27,  6-28 
7-27,  7-28). 

Means  for  YIAPR  nominal  indices  were  not  directly 
comparable  since  each  index  score  had  a variable  range 
depending  on  the  number  of  items  (figures  and/or 
actions)  accounted  for  by  the  index.  To  compare  such 
indices  within  and  across  countries,  means  were  converted 
into  percentages  by  dividing  the  mean  for  each  sampling 
entry  by  the  number  of  items  (figures  and/or  actions)  con- 
tained in  that  index. 
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PNI  Index  Scores 


E 2 . 


In  responding  to  the  PNI  items,  Ss  nominated  as  many 
or  as  few  classmates  as  desired  on  21  of  the  22  PNI  items 
Question  1,  ’’Who  are  you?”  ucu>  uAtd  omAa^  for  identifica- 
tion. Since  our  interest  was  in  nominations  received  by 
each  S on  each  PNI  item,  a specially  constructed  program 
was  used  to  convert  nominations  given  to  nominations  re- 
received by  S by  PNI  question.  Because  the  number  of  Ss 
present  and  giving  nominations  during  the  PNI  testing 
sessions  affected  the  magnitude  of  the  scores,  the  num- 
ber of  nominations  actually  received  by  each  S on  each 
question  was  expressed  as  the  percentage  of  classmates 
nominating  a S on  each  PNI  item.  The  following  formula 
was  used: 


S’s  Score 


1°0  x 


Number  of  nominations  received 
Number  of  Ss  giving  nominations 


This  procedure  made  the  scores  of  a S in  a small  class- 
room group  directly  comparable  to  those  of  a S from  a 
large  classroom  group.  In  computing  percent  scores  by 
sampling  divisions  the  nominees1  SES  position  was  taken 
into  account  by  noting  nominations  received  from  class- 
mates from  different  SES  levels  and  from  the  total  class- 
room group.  To  account  fof  exclusion  of  self-nominations 
the  actual  N for  each  nominee’s  SES  group  and  for  the 
total  classroom  group  was  reduced  by  1. 
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positive  PNI  scores  was  based  on  four  individual  PNI 
items  respectively;  their  summary  constituted  the  Total 
Positive  Score  (Tot.  +)•  Each  of  the  negative  PNI  scores 
v:as  based  on  five  individual  items  respectively;  their  sum- 
mary yielded  the  Total  Negative  Score  (Tot.  -).*  Appendix 
11  presents  the  list  of  the  individual  PNI  itens  compris- 
ing each  of  the  four  summary  (set)  scores  and  the  two 
total  scores.  Data  from  PNI  items  2,  3,  and  4 were  not 
used  in  the  present  analysis. 


E 3 • The  Analysis  of  Variance 

Variations  observed  in  the  data  by  sampling  divisions 
(e.g.,  grade,  sex,  SES)  were  tested  for  statistical  signi- 
ficance using  a multivariate  analysis  of  variance  tech- 
nique (ANOVA) , developed  by  Professors  Darrell  Bock  and 
David  Wiley  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  known  as 
MESA  95  (UCSL  600).  The  ANOVA  design  treated  age,  sex, 
SES,  and  ethnicity  as  the  independent  variables  and  the 
test  scores  as  dependent  variables.  This  technique  pro- 
vided information  about  both  main  effects  and  interac- 
tions among  the  variables.  Figure  1 lists  the  hypo- 
theses used  in  the  ANOVA  design  for  main  and  interaction 
effects  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  tested. 


Figure  1 

ANOVA  Main  and  Inr  erac  t ion  Ef  f e c t II '/ 1> o t h eses 
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Tests  for  significance  of  response  variability  were 
performed  on  the  73  YIAPR  and  6 PNI  index  scores  (see 
Appendices  10  and  11)  grouped  into  eight  YIAPR  sets 
and  two  PNI  sets  (or  ANOVA  problems)  depending  on  the 
scores1  content  and  nature. 


E4  * Criteria  for  Selection  of  Significant  Variations  in 
the  Data  * 


The  ANOVA  results  indicated  that  for  a large  number 
of  variables  the  F statistics  were  nominally  significant 
for  both  interaction  and  main-effect  hypotheses.  In  such 
cases,  the  significance  of  the  interaction  effects  was 
related  partly  to  the  low  within- 

cell  and  within-classroom  variance.  The  latter  was  due 
to  the  nature  of  the  national  samples  which  were  composed 
of  classroom  groups  which  might  be  more  homogeneous  than 
groups  of  children  randomly  selected. 


Because  of  the  resulting  uncertainty  about  the  actual 
significance  levels  of  the  F statistics,  the  selection  of 
variations  in  the  data  to  be  analyzed  in  the  national  re- 
ports was  based  on:  (1)  identification  of  all  variables 

for  which  the  analysis  of  variance  yielded  F statistics 
(for  main  and/or  interaction  effects)  corresponding  to 
p levels  of  • 00X , .001  or  less;  and  (2)  evaluation  for 

each  individual  variable  of  the  relationship  of  the  F 
statistics  to  the  interaction  and  main-effect  hypotheses. 
For  variables  for  x^hich  both  interaction  and  main-effect 
hypotheses  yielded  F statistics  corresponding  to  p levels 
of  .00X  or  less  the  following  criteria  were  used  for 
selection  of  the  effects  to  be  analyzed: 

a.  If  the  univariate  F statistic  of  an  interaction 
was  substantially  smaller  (three  times  or  less) 
than  the  univariate  F statistics  of  both  main 
effects  comprising  the  interaction,  then  the 
main  effects  were  selected  for  analysis  and  the 
interaction  excluded. 
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*These  criteria  were  developed  with  the  assistance  of 
Professor  Darrell  Bock  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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c.  If  the  F statistic  of  an  interaction  was  large 
in  relation  to  both  main  effects  comprising 
the  interaction;  then  the  interaction  effect 
was  selected  for  analysis  and  both  main  effects 
excluded. 

Variations  significant  at  higher  probability  levels 
were  sometimes  reported  by  individual  investigators,  if 
judged  important  for  theoretical  reasons;  in  such  cases 
the  p levels  were  indicated. 


F. 


Stability 


of  Responses 


Two  types  of  reliability  tests  were  performed, 
concerned  the  reliability  of  responses  to  items  sel 
from  the  group-administered  instruments;  the  other, 
reliability  of  coding  categories  developed  for  cros 
national  coding  of  interview  items  and  the  reliabil 
of  coders. 


One 
ec  ted 
the 
s- 
ity 


Fin  Reliability  Tests  for  YIAPR  and  PNI  Items 

The  YIAPR  and  PNI  parts  of  the  reliability  instru- 
ment are  shown  in  Appendix  4,  The  original  YIAPR  con- 
tained 207  items,  i.e.,  207  possible  responses.  Of 
these,  50  items  (11  ordinal  and  39  nominal)  were  included 
in  the  YIAPR  reliability  instrument.  In  the  original 
YIAPR,  101  items  provided  a "Don’t  know"  option;  of 
these,  26  were  included  in  the  reliability  YIAPR,  Five 
of  the  22  items  contained  in  the  original  PNI  were  in- 
cluded in  the  reliability  PNI, 


A percent-agreement  analysis  was  used  to  test  reli- 
ability of  responses  to  YIAPR  questions.  For  scaled 
items,  percent  agreement  between  responses  to  Test  1 and 
Test  2 was  calculated  within  one  deviation  (0-1)  from 
perfect  agreement.  For  nominal  items,  percent  of  perfect 
agreement  (0  deviation)  between  responses  to  Test  1 and 
Test  2 was  calculated.  For  each  item  the  ratio  of  Ss 
meeting  the  above  criteria  to  total  Ss  answering  both 
Test  1 and  Test  2 yielded  an  average  percentage  of  agree- 
ment by  grade,  SES,  and  country,  Ss  answering  on  either 
test,  1 or  2,  "Don’t  know"  or  "No  response"  were  excluded 
from  the  percent-agreement  calculation.  The  average  per- 
centage agreement  of  "Don’t  know"  and  "No  response"  on 
Test  1 and  Test  2 was  calculated  separately  for  both  or- 
dinal and  nominal  YIAPR  items. 
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For  PNI  items,  Pearson’s  product-moment  correlation 
coefficients  were  computed  by  item  between  ranking  of  Ss 
on  Test  1 and  Test  2. 


F2 • Summary  of  Reliability  Results  for  YIAPR  and  PNI 

YIAPR,  Tables  A-4  through  A-10  (Appendix  12)  show 
the  reliability  results  for  YIAPR  ordinal  and  nominal 
items  by  grade  and  SES  across  all  countries.  Table 
A-il  (Appendix  12)  presents  the  rank  order  of  national 
total  average  percent  agreement  for  each  of  the  YIAPE. 
item  sets ' analyzed  in  Tables  A-4  to  A-9.  Over  all  types 
oi  items  the  highest  reliability  was  observed  in  the  U.S*, 
Denmark,  and  Greece,  and  the  lowest  in  India;  Italy  and 
Japan  were  in  a middle  position.  Differences  among 
countries  seemed  somewhat  related  to  the  type  of  items 
considered.  On  most  types  of  items,  reliability  in- 
creased with  age,  especially  in  the  low  SES  groups  (see 
Tables  A-4  to  A-9),  Age  trends  were  more  noticeable  in 
the  U.S. , India,  and  Japan.  SES  differences,  although 
less  noticeable  than  grade  differences,  indicated  a 
higher  reliability  for  high  than  for  low  SES  groups; 
in  Greece*  however,  the  opposite  SES  trend  was  often  ob- 
served. In  general,  reliability  tended  to  increase  with 
age  for  low  SES  and  change  cur ivilinearly  for  high  SES 
groups , 

Considering  the  range  of  sample  size  and  the  use  of 
0 or  0 * 1 deviation  standards,  depending  on  the  type  of 
items,  the  YIAPR  instrument  showed  moderately  high  reli- 
ability across  all  items  for  all  countries  (see  Table 
A-ll,  Appendix  12). 

PNI . Data  in  Table  A-12  (Appendix  12)  indicate  that 
only  8.1  percent  of  the  item  reliability  coefficients  were 
not  significant  at  the  p .05  level;  92.9  percent  of  the 
coefficients  were  significant  at  the  .05  level,  and  88.8 
percent  were  significant  at  the  .01  level.  No  consistent 
differences  were  observed  among  the  items. 

Data  in  Table  A-13  (Appendix  12)  indicate  that  the 
countries  with  the  highest  percentage  of  reliability  co- 
efficients ranging  between  .75  and  1.00  across  grades 
and  SES  groups  were  Denmark,  Greece,  and  the  U.S.  The 
country  with  the  highest  percentage  of  reliability  co- 
efficients in  the  range  between  -.08  to  .49  was  India. 
Grade  trends  indicated  a tendency  for  the  sixth  grade  to 
be  the  least  reliable,  but  this  was  not  true  for  all 
countries.  No  substantial  SES  differences  in  level  of 
reliability  were  observed  across  grades  and  countries. 
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The  FNI  was  the  most  reliable  of  the  three  group- 
administered  instruments. 


F3 • Interview-Coding  Reliability 

Reliability  checks  on'  the  interview  coding  aimed  at 
determining:  (1)  whether  the  form  of  cross-national  coding 

categories  precluded  ambiguous  interpretations  and  allowed 
discrete  rather  than  overlapping  classifications;  and  (2) 
the  coders1  tendency  to  remain  unbiased  and  consistent. 

Both  intra-country  and  inter-country  reliability 
checks  were  performed  on  a sample  of  six  interviews  per 
country  selected  so  that  two  Ss  from  each  grade  in  each 
country  were  nonidentical  in  sex  and  SES.  Agreement 
figures  were  computed  between  pairs  of  coders.  An  agree- 
ment percentage  was  calculated  for  each  interview  coded 
in  common  by  dividing  the  number  of  judgments  agreed 
upon  by  the  total  number  of  judgments.  The  follox/ing 
figures  of  agreement  were  calculated:  (1)  a percentage 

agreement  for  the  whole  interview,  i.e.,  all  response 
categories  and  all  judgments  made;  (2)  a percentage 
agreement  on  all  categories  and  judgments  made  on  which 
coders  basically  agreed  that  a codable  response  was  given, 
i.e,,  excluding  judgments  coded  "Don't  knox*,"  "No  re- 
sponse," and  "Response  non-applicable" ; (3)  a percentage 

agreement  on  the  non-codable  responses.  The  results  of 
these  reliability  calculations  are  shovzn  in  Table  A-14 
(Appendix  12) . 
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Introduction 


Within  a highly  organized  and  complex  society,  chil- 
dren and  young  people  are  introduced  into  the  community 
life  by  a series  of  primary  and  secondary  socializers. 
Children  get  sluiced  into  their  roles  as  citizens  through 
successive  socialization  processes.  Without  any  doubt, 
the  first  phase  of  the  socialization  process,  and  pre- 
sumably the  most  weighty  one,  takes  place  within  the 
family.  Here,  the  first  and  most  important  s t of  norms 
and  values  about  one’s  own  and  another  person's  be- 
havior is  taken  over,  or  rather  it  gets  gradually  col- 
lected, piece  by  piece.  Later,  in  the  kindergarten  and 
in  the  school,  the  child  may  meet  other  sets  of  norms 
built  on  conditions  quite  different,  from  the.  rules:*  at 
home.  The  result  may  be  a clash  of  norm  sets  which 
causes  doubt  in  children's  minds  about  what  the  adults' 
opinions  and  expectations  really  are#  Within  the  peer 
group,  and  in  parallel  with  the  marking  from  home  and 
school,  another  influence  is  also  taking  place,  often  in 
the  shape  of  corrections  or  interpretations  of  commands 
and  rules  from  the  adults,  but  also  as  a peculiar  influence 
ttfhich  may  be  very  important  for  the  young  teenager. 


Within  the  more  distant  circle 
the  child  as  the  center,  there  also 
agents  representing,  for  instance, 
the  administration  of  justice,  and 
In  Denmark,  even  older  children  usu 
distant  relationships  with  these  so 
representatives;  at  any  rate,  these 
ing  as  secondary  socializers. 
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It  seems  appropriate  to  begin  the  introduction  to 
the  Danish  part  of  the  study  by  sketching  some  character- 
istic traits  of  the  society  in  which  Danish  children  of 
today  are  living  and  which  they  are  going  to  take  over 
and  improve.  First  and  foremost,  the  Danish  society  is 
small.  And  Denmark's  five  million  inhabitants  feel  strong 
personal  attachment  to  people  in  other  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. Danes  have  something  important  in-  common  with 
these  neighbors,  namely,  a parliamentary  government  and 
a rather  stable  political  pattern.  Further,  the  monarchy 
in  Norway,  in  Sweden,  and  in  Denmark  has  an  old  tradition 
behind  it. 


During  the  last  two  generations,  a considerable 
democratization  has  taken  place  in  all  sectors  of  func- 
tioning of  the  Danish  society-political,  economical, 
educational,  and  cultural.  Of  course,  one  can  still  ob- 
serve certain  dividing  lines  in  the  social  structure 
(Svalastoga,  1959  and  1961).  However,  when  one  compares 
the  present  situation  with  that  in  earlier  days  and 
with  the  situation  in  many  other  countries,  these  dividing 
lines  appear  to  have  small  dimensions,  A significant 
levelling  of  incomes  has  taken  place,  and  a network  of 
social  security  devices  has  been  developed.  When  people 
from  abroad  talk  kindly  about  Denmark,  it  sounds  like  a 
society  "en  miniature"  characterized  by  wealth  and  social 
welfare.  However,  when  regarded  from  the  inside,  the 
Danish  society  may  still  give  reasons  for  a good  deal  of 
criticism. 

In  considering  children's  perceptions  of  and  attitudes 
toward  the  more  important  authority  figures  and  authority 
systems  within  the  Danish  society,  one  should  keep  in  mind 
that  our  research  group  was  selected  from  urban  schools. 

In  Denmark  urbanization  is  both  high  and  still  continu- 
ing; the  proportion  of  the  rural  population  of  the  country 
is  still  decreasing.  Therefore,  the  following  reflections 
may  be  regarded  as  reasonably  valid  for  the  larger  part 
of  Danish  society. 

The  family  structure  has  substantially  changed  during 
the  last  two  generations.  The  extended  family  household 
tends  to  disappear  along  with  the  reduction  of  the  rural 
population;  the  mothers1  work  away  from  home  has  become 
more  and  more  common,  in  the  bigger  cities  involving  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  homes;  further,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  grow  up  in  non-typical  family  situations  (broken 
homes)  is  increasing. 

The  immigration  from  rural  districts  to  cities  and 
suburbs,  together  with  the  changes  in  the  family  struc- 
ture has  contributed  to  the  emergence  of  conflict  between 
two  sets  of  norms  and  values,  that  from  the  former  village- 
milieu  and  the  norms  fostered  by  the  life  conditions  in 
the  metropolitan  areas.  Certain  changes  in  family  life 
have,  therefore,  emerged  in  our  society  during  the  last 
generation.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  changes 
is  that  less  organic  fellowship  occurs  within  the  family, 
and  rather  much  influence  has  moved  from  the  family  circle 
to  the  outer  groups.  The  patterns  of  upbringing  practices 
changed  and  are  still  changing  a good  deal.  Adults  feel 
less  sure  as  to  the  orientations  they  should  give  to  their 
children’s  upbringing,  and  children  and  the  young  in  gen- 
eral are  nowadays  much  more  debating  ?ad  reasoning  with 
their  parents  than  was  the  case  only  25  years  ago. 
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These  lines  of  the  picture  do  not  pretend  to  express 
anything  decisive  about  what  is  the  cause  and  what  is  the 
effect.  We  only  note  some  observable  tendencies.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  studies  undertaken  up  to  now  on  the  patterns 
of  upbringing  practices  within  contemporary  Danish  families 
are  still  in  the  form  of  attempts  or  pilot  studies  (Damkier 
and  Helweg-Nielsen , 1958;  Vedel  Petersen,  1968).  Nor  do 
we  have  any  definite  knox^ledge  about  the  balance  of  parental 
power  in  matters  of  child  upbringing.  Therefore,  it  may 
be  argued  from  one  side,  that  lower  class  parents  are  more 
authoritarian  in  their  child-rearing  practices  than  are 
higher  class  parents,  and  that  the  dominant  authority 
figure  is  the  father,  x^hereas  the  opposite  opinion  may 
be  maintained  from  another  side. 

Even  though  no  formal  evidence  is  available,  there 
are  several  informal  indications  suggesting  that  during 
the  last  25  to  30  years,  the  authority  of  parents  has 
been  reduced  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  majority  of 
Danish  families.  Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  es- 
tablish how  much  of  the  parents'  power  has  been  given  up 
voluntarily  (for  instance,  as  a result  of  parental  ad- 
herence to  new  ideas  concerning  the  value  of  democratic 
parent-child  relationships),  and  how  much  power  has  been 
forced  from  the  parents. 

Important  changes  took  place  also  within  the  school 
system  and  resulted  in  a better  offer  of  education  and  a 
democratization  of  the  educational  process.  Changes  in 
school  structure  and  teaching  methods  resulted  in  an 
increase  of  the  average  number  of  years  of  school  attend- 
ance: in  city  areas  up  to  95  percent  of  students  attend 

school  for  at  least  8 years.  In  the  Copenhagen  area  about 
70  percent  of  the  students  attend  school  for  at  least  9 
years,  although  the  compulsory  education  comprises  only 
7 years.  One  generation  ago  the  extended  and  better 
schooling  was  primarily  found  among  the  better-off  seg- 
ments of  the  community;  now,  longer  schooling  is  common 
among  almost  all  socioeconomic  levels  of  our  society. 

The  training  of  teachers  has  also  improved  and  vari- 
ous new  educational  duties  are  now  assumed  by  the  school. 

In  recent  years  many  of  the  school's  functions  may  be 
regarded  as  aiming  at  direct  socialization  training.  Stu- 
dents are  not  merely  oriented  toward  future  roles  in  com- 
munity life  but  are  encouraged  to  actively  assume  some  of 
these  roles.  As  a result,  the  relationship  between  teacher 
and  students  has  also  changed  a good  deal.  The  majority 
of  the  teachers,  especially  the  younger  ones,  have  come 
down  from  the  master's  desk,  so  to  speak,  and  appear  to 
be  less  authoritarian  than  their  predecessors.  A reason- 
able dialog  between  the  teacher  and  his  or  her  students 
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is  now  a common  practice,  especially  at  the  middle  and 
the  higher  grade  levels.  Student  boards  are  being  formed 
in  many  schools,  both  public  and  private,  especially  in 
city  areas.  This  tendency  also  reflects  a growing  oblig- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  teacher  toward  his  pupils' 
wishes  and  opinions. 

In  recent  years  Danish  children  generally  seem  to 
be  more  happy  by  going  to  school  than  were  their  parents. 
The  contacts  between  home  and  school  tend  to  become  more 
frequent  and  more  organized.  The  need  for  such  contacts 
is  now  felt  even  more  than  before  because  the  teaching 
methods  have  changed  considerably,  and  parents  are  often 
puzzled  with  the  schools'  educational  practices.  A close 
contact  and  a constructive  dialog  between  these  two  social- 
izing agents  are  necessary  also  on  account  of  the  recent 
tendency  for  children  from  lower  SES  families  to  obtain 
now  extended  schooling.  Because  of  this  change  the  SES 
composition  of  the  classroom  groups  with  which  most 
teachers  have  to  work  is  very  often  more  heterogeneous 
than  before. 

Unfortunately,  only  sparse  research  data  are  avail- 
able on  teachers'  attitudes  toward  their  students  and 
on  peer-to-peer  relationships  within  student  groups.  A 
relatively  recent  study  performed  among  trainees  at 
teachers'  colleges  and  dealing  with  their  attitudes  toward 
child-rearing  practices  found  that  future  teachers  from 
well-off  families  significantly  more  often  express  author- 
itarian attitudes  than  do  their  fellow  teachers  coming 
from  middle  class  and  lower  class  homes  (Skyum-Nielsen , 
1965).  In  another  study  dealing  with  peer  preferences 
in  the  classroom,  it  was  found  that  the  rather  massive 
barrier  by  sex  which  affected  peer  preferences  in  the 
younger  grade  levels  was  considerably  reduced  for  the 
oldest  age  group  (eighth  grade)  (Jensen  and  Sigsgaard, 
1961).  Pilot  studies  of  teachers'  behavior  in  classroom 
situations  have  been  performed  but  no  publications  are 
available.  Finally,  a limited  study  of  the  relationships 
between  the  mother's  work  away  from  home  and  children's 
social  and  educational  adjustment  in  school  (Sjolund, 

1964)  found  that  children  of  mothers  working  half-time 
away  from  home  show  a better  social  adjustment  in  the 
school  than  do  children  of  mothers  either  with  full- 
time work  or  with  no  work  away  from  home. 

According  to  sociological  studies,  the  position  of 
the  church  in  the  Danish  society  may  be  described  as  rel- 
atively weak,  and  this  position  has  been  further  weak- 
ened during  the  last  generation.  About  95  percent  of  the 
population  are  members  of  the  National  Church  (Evangelical 
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Lutheran),  but  the  frequency  of  church  attendance  is  low, 
and,  for  an  essential  part  of  the  population,  attachment 
to  the  church  seems  to  be  of  conventional  and  traditional 
character  (Salmonsen,  1966  and  1969),  However,  in  many 
rural  districts  the  church  as  an  institution  is  still  re- 
spected to  an  essential  degree,  and  the  vicars — the 
church's  representatives — still  possess  a certain  influ- 
ence as  authority  figures. 

It  seems  difficult  to  assess  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministrative system  of  justice  in  the  Danish  society. 

There  are  no  systematic  studies  concerning  the  population's 
perception  of  and  attitudes  toward  this  system.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  seem  to  exist  rather  varying  attitudes 
among  the  citizens  as  far  as  jurisdiction  and  authorities 
of  imprisonment  are  concerned.  Generally  it  may  be  said, 
however,  that  there  exists  a very  watchful  attitude  toward 
infringements  from  the  jurisdiction's  side  as  well  as 
from  the  system  of  imprisonment  and  the  police  force. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  authority  of  the 
police  system  was  reduced  after  World  War  II,  and  the 
duties  of  the  police  force  are  probably  more  difficult  now 
than  before.  At  any  rate,  conflicts  between  groups  of 
citizens  (mainly  those  from  the  younger  age  levels)  and 
the  police  force  are  not  infrequent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Danish  policies  concerning  criminality  have  been 
softened  (humanized)  essentially  during  the  last  20  years* 

As  regards  the  position  of  the  political  authorities 
in  Danish  society  it  is  obvious  that  the  mass  media  have 
had  considerable  influence  in  promoting  more  openness 
between  the  population  and  the  political  representatives 
at  both  the  local  and  the  national  level.  There  seems  to 
be  a widespread  understanding  of  the  difficulties  connec- 
ted with  running  a complicated  and  highly  organized  so- 
ciety, difficulties  which  meet  the  politicians  both  at 
the  national  level  and  in  the  local  areas.  However,  these 
topics  have  not  been  systematically  studied. 

There  are  indications  that  several  years  ago,  the 
membership  participation  in  political  organizations  has 
declined,  although  this  does  not  seem  to  be  true  for  some 
leftwing  parties.  We  do  not  have  studies  which  could 
verify  whether  the  political  interest  within  the  younger 
age  groups  is  less  intense  than  before  World  War  II.  It 
seems  justified  to  say  that  the  political  interest  of  the 
majority  of  the  population  is  fairly  alert,  although  it 
does  not  always  manifest  itself  in  direct  membership  of 
political  organizations.  Approximately  90  percent  of  the 
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voting  population  participated  in  the  most  recent  election 
of  members  of  the  Parliament.  Obtaining  the  right  to  vote 
has  been  lowered  from  age  25  (in  1945)  to  age  21  (in  1961). 

In  general,  it  seems  justified  to  maintain  that  during 
the  last  generation  the  functioning  of  the  Danish  society 
became  increasingly  more  democratic.  Democratization  is 
apparent  in  the  functioning  of  all  social  systems.  Part 
of  the  decline  of  traditional,  authoritarian  schemes  of 
functioning  of  social  institutions  appears  to  have  the 
character  of  a secularization  process.  The  conflict  be- 
tween an  older,  but  not  effete,  set  of  norms  on  one  side 
and  a newer,  but  not  fully  developed,  set  of  norms  on  the 
other  side  may  affect  children's  and  young  people's  rela- 
tionships x*ith  authority  figures  and  systems. 


In  recent  years,  the  young  groups'  opposition  to 
the  authority  systems  characterizes  to  an  important  degree 
our  public  debate  about  community  matters.  Now  and  then 
this  oppostion  is  mentioned  as  a real  youth  revolt  turned 
as  well  against  the  near  authority  figures  and  systems  as 
against  the  more  distant  ones.  It  seems  difficult  to 
clarify  hox*  much  of  this  opposition  or  revolt  stems  from 
real  dissatisfaction  for  which  good  reasons  may  be  given, 
and  hoxi/  much  is  to  be  referred  to  dissatisfaction  aroused 
through  certain  kinds  of  channels  and  certain  ways  of  de- 
scribing the  authority  figures'  power  and  their  ways  of 
using  it.  As  suggested  earlier,  the  mass  media  may  play 
a decisive  role  in  that  connection.  When  children  and 
young  people  watching  television  programs,  for  instance, 
are  faced  with  open  criticism  of  institutions  and  persons 
with  authority,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  part  of 
the  criticism  gets  internalized,  or  that  the  children 
and  the  young  people  realize  that  authority  figures  and 
systems  are  not  inviolable.  It  is  also  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  adults'  debate  on  and  criticism  of  the 
authority  systems  are  further  analyzed  and  interpreted  by 
the  young  people  within  their  peer  groups. 
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Concluding,  we  should  like  to  stress  that  the  socio- 
logical and  psychological  research  performed  in  Denmark 
up  to  now  does  not  provide  many  data  explicitly  relevant 
to  the  main  topic  of  this  study.  In  fact,  this  study  is 
the  first  systematic  attempt  to  determine  how  Danish  chil 
dren  perceive  the  various  authority  figures  and  systems. 
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The  Child’s  Conception  of  the  Compliance  System 


Bit  Images  of  Authority  Figures 

a . Affective.  Attachment 

The  child’s  views  on  the  helpfulness  of  authority 
figures  and  his  personal  liking  for  them  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  cluster  of  his  attitudes  toward 
authority.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  justify  this 
basic  assumption  by  means  of  a sophisticated  psycholog- 
ical theory,  since  many  daily  life  experiences  provide 
support  for  this  assertion. 

The  two  sets  of  questionnaire  items  which  were  used 
to  assess  the  child’s  affective  attachment  to  various 
authority  figures  were  in  positive  association.  Correla- 
tions were  consistently  significant  for  the  older  children, 
but  at  all  grades  the  magnitude  of  correlations  varied 
within  a quite  wide  range  (see  Table  1-1).  Of  the  single 
figures  the  teacher  and  the  Prime  Minister  show  the  most 
constant  level  through  grades. 

As  indicated  in  Figures  1-1  and  1-2  there  is  a 
clear  difference  between  the  two  item  sets  in  the  re- 
sponses given  by  the  Danish  children,  when  the  responses 
to  each  type  of  question  are  separately  summarized  for 
each  authority  figure  in  the  form  of  mean  scores  at  each 
grade  level. 

The  first  pattern  of  interest  to  notice  pertains  to 
ratings  of  three  non-family  figures:  policeman,  teacher, 

and  Prime  Minister  ( ligious  leader  and  friends  are 
not  included  in  the  set  of  items  concerning  personal  lik- 
ing). There  is  a generally  higher  rating  of  the  willing- 
ness of  these  figures  to  give  help  if  needed  than  of  the 
children’s  reported  personal  liking  for  them. 

Another  striking  pattern  is  the  greater  sc 
of  scores  indicating  children’s  personal  liking 
various  figures,  as  compared  to  the  scores  indi 
degree  of  the  figures’  helpfulness.  The  differ 
attitudes  toward  parents  and  non-family  figures 
greater  in  the  former  set  of  items  than  in  the 
cerning  helpfulness. 

Also  worthy  of  comment  is  the  isolated  psoition  which 
the  rating  of  the  Prime  Minister  represents.  On  both 
scales,  the  scores  for  that  figure  are  below  the  scores 
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pertaining  to  all  other  figures.  This  relationship  is 
most  marked  in  the  liking  set  where  the  attitude  expresse 
by  the  two  older  age  groups  is  almost  negative. 
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ure  1-1  shows,  the  decline  with  grade  in  chil- 
onal  liking  for  non-family  authorities  is 
ly  greater  than  that  for  either  father  or 
decline  in  the  ratings  of  the  teacher,  police- 
ime  Minister  is  apparent  in  both  scales.  How- 
ecline  in  the  perceived  willingness  of  these 
help  is  smaller  than  the  decline  in  children’s 
rsonal  liking.  On  the  former  scale  the  Prime 
scored  higher  at  grade  eight  than  at  grade 


Across  all  grades,  the  policeman  is  seen  as  the 
most  helpful  of  all  figures,  being  rated  higher  than  both 
parents.  This  opinion  about  the  policeman  is  shared  by 
children  from  both  social  status  levels,  but  appears  to 
be  stronger  among  high  status  children.  With  increase 
in  grade  his  popularity  declines  almost  equally  for 
children  in  the  two  status  groups,  and  for  boys  and  girls 

At  grade  eight  the  religious  leader  is  the  highest 
scored  figure  concerning  willingness  to  he  lp.  It  se  ems 
reasonable  to  interpret  this  rating  as  a consequence  of 
the  fact  that  only  the  older  students  have  a real  per- 
sonal background  for  assessing  this  figure  because  the 
preparation  for  Confirmation  takes  place  just  at  that 
level . 


The  independent  variables  of  the  study  (grade, 
social  status,  and  sex)  were  associated  with  affective 
attachment  in  several  ways.  The  differences  among  the 
sampling  subgroups  were  tested  for  significance  only  for 
the  indices,  where  father  and  mother  were  combined  into 
a single  "parents"  variable,  and  where  non-family  author- 
ities, except  the  teacher,  were  grouped  in  an  "other 
authority"  variable.  For  the  "liking"  items,  "other 
authority"  included  the  Prime  Minister  and  policeman, 
and  for  the  set  about  helpfulness  it  also  included  the 
religious  leader.  Ratings  of  the  teacher  and  friends 
were  individually  analyzed. 

Data  concerning  liking  for  figures  indicated  that 
increase  in  grade  was  accompanied  by  a significant  shift 
downward  in  children’s  reported  liking  for  all  figures, 
including  parents  (see  Figure  1-1).  However,  the  level 
of  reported  positive  feelings  toward  parents  remains 
very  high.  This  general  drop  may  be  interpreted  as  a 
tendency  for  older  children  to  conceal  their  feelings  of 
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personal  affection,  and  for  that  reason  it  may  be  inter- 
preted as  a resistance  to  express  these  feelings,  when 
asked  under  conditions  such  as  those  in  this  study  The 
report  of  personal  liking  for  parents  does  not  differ  by 
sex  or  by  social  status,  even  though  there  is  a tendency 
for  the  higher  status  children  to  give  to  parents  higher 
scores  than  do  low  status  children. 

For  the  teacher,  the  drop  of  means  through  the 
grades  is  very  marked.  At  grade  eight  the  mean  response 
borders  on  the  negative  part  of  the  scale  (see  Figure 
1-1).  No  differences  by  sex  or  by  social  status  affected 
liking  for  the  teacher. 

Ihe  index  combining  ratings  of  the  policeman  and 
Prime  Minister  on  the  "liking"  scale  shows  significant 
effects  by  all  three  main  variables  (see  Table  1-2) • 

Younger  children,  girls,  and  lower  status  students  gave 
the  highest  scores.  For  the  policeman  the  data  show  that 
only  the  grade  and  sex  differences  were  appreciable  (see 
Table  1-3),  whereas  for  the  Prime  Minister  all  three 
sampling  variables  affected  children’s  responses  (see 
Table  1-4).  As  mentioned  above,  girls  gave  more  posi- 
tive answers  than  boys  to  both  figures,  and  children 
from  the  low  status  group  were  more  favorable  toward 
these  t*7o  figures  (especially  toward  the  Prime  Minister) 
than  were  high  status  children.  With  respect  to  the 
policeman,  social  status  differences  interacted  with 
grade;  among  younger  children  those  of  low  status  shotted 
a higher  degree  of  respect  for  the  policeman , while  at 
grade  eight,  high  status  children  reported  more  favor- 
able feelings  than  their  low  status  peers  (see  Table  1-3). 

For  the  items  inquiring  about  the  authority  figures’ 
presumed  willingness  to  help,  the  following  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  from  the  Danish  material. 

The  attitude  toward  the  parents  differed  significantly 
by  social  status  and  by  grade  (curvilinear);  the  highest 
scores  were  given  by  high  status  children  and  sixth 
graders.  No  sex  difference  affected  the  ratings  of  par- 
ents’ helpfulness  (see  Table  1-5). 

For  the  teacher  the  only  significant  effect  was 
that  by  grade,  the  younger  children  giving  the  most  favor- 
able responses  (see  Figure  1-2).  The  index  for  "other 
authority"  figures  which  combines  ratings  for  the  police- 
man, Prime  Minister,  and  religious  leader  showed  signifi- 
cant differences  by  sex  and  social  status  (see  Table  1-6), 
Across  all  grades  the  girls’  means  were  the  highest,  and 
so  were  the  ratings  of  the  high  status  group.  No  signi- 
ficant grade  difference  appeared  for  that  index.  Hox^ever, 
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the  pattern  varies  when  ratings  of  each  of  the  three  fig- 
ures combined  in  this  index  are  considered  separately. 

For  the  religious  leader  all  three  parameters  affected 
the  ratings;  older  children,  girls,  and  the  high  status 
group  gave  him  the  highest  scores  (see  Table  1-7).  The 
rise  of  the  religious  leader’s  rank  position  at  grade 
eight  was  primarily  due  to  the  considerable  rise  of  his 
ratings  by  high  status  boys  and  by  girls  from  both  SES 
groups. 

The  SES  difference  which  affected  the  index  com- 
bining ratings  for  non-family  and  non-school  authori- 
ties was  apparent  on  the  ratings  of  the  policeman  (see 
Table  1-8).  However,  there  were  small  sex  differences 
in  the  ratings  of  the  policeman’s  helpfulness.  On  the 
other  hand,  trust  in  the  policeman’s  helpfulness  de- 
clined with  age  for  both  sexes  and  both  SES  groups.  The 
SES  differences  across  all  grades,  but  especially  among 
the  younger  children,  suggest  that  the  tendency  to  re- 
gard the  policeman  as  a bogeyman  is  more  pronounced  in 
the  low  status  than  . the  high  status  group. 

Variations  by  sampling  factors  on  the  Prime  Minister's 
ratings  were  also  quite  complex.  The  sex  differences 
which  affected  the  index  combining  ratings  of  all  non- 
family and  non-school  authorities  were  large  for  the 
Prime  Minister  as  they  were  for  the  religious  leader; 
across  all  grades  girls  demonstrated  more  confidence  than 
did  boys  in  his  willingness  to  help.  Sixth  graders  rated 
the  Prime  Minister  lower  than  did  fourth  and  eighth  grad- 
ers and  this  age  trend  was  apparent  in  both  boys’  and 
girls’  ratings.  On  the  other  hand,  while  at  grades 
four  and  sijx,  high  status  children  showed  more  trust 
than  their  low  status  agemates  in  the  Prime  Minister’s 
helpfulness;  at  grade  eight  the  SES  difference  reversed 
direction  (see  Table  1-9) . The  mixed  picture  reflected 
in  this  grade  by  SES  interaction  may  indicate  that  the 
two  younger  age  groups  tended  to  rate  the  Prime  Minister 
in  the  "right  way,"  perceiving  him  as  the  representa- 
tive of  an  institution,  whereas  the  older  age  group, 
with  its  presumed  deeper  insight  in  the  existing  polit- 
ical situation,  perceived  him  as  a person  with  a certain 
name  representing  a certain  political  party  (in  this  case 
the  Labor  Party).  The  change  with  age  in  the  attitudes 
of  the  two  SES  groups  may  reflect  the  emergence  of  po- 
litical orientations  and  preferences  toward  political 
parties  and  leaders. 
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The  above  analysis  by  individual  figures  indicates 
that  the  index  for  "other  authority"  confounded  the 
varying  trends  by  grade  in  the  ratings  of  the  policeman 
and  the  religious  leader,  since  there  was  a substantial 
decline  with  age  in  childrens  appreciation  of  the 
policeman’s  helpfulness,  but  a substantial  increase  of 
trust  toward  the  religious  leader* 

Children’s  views  about  their  friends’  willingness 
to  help  showed  no  significant  variations  by  any  sampling 
factor.  The  level  of  means  for  friends  was  at  the 
positive  part  of  the  scale,  a bit  more  than  4*00  for 
all  grades  (see  Figure  1-2). 

Relationship  between  attachment  to  figures  and 
classroom  behavior.  Peer  nomination  indices  reflecting 
children’s  reputation  among  classmates  for  behavior 
toward  peers  and  the  teacher  were  substantially  related 
to  their  reports  of  attachment  to  authority  figures. 

The  magnitude  and  the  direction  of  the  relationship 
varied,  of  course,  with  the  authority  figures  in  ques- 
tion and  the  children  ’ (see  Tables  1-10  and  1-11). 

In  general,  children  reporting  affective  attachment  to 
either  the  father  or  the  teacher  or  the  policeman  (or 
to  all  three  figures)  were  likely  to  be  seen  as  cooper- 
ative in  school. 

Of  the  three  age  groups,  sixth  graders  showed  the 
closest  connection  between  their  ratings  about  the 
authority  figures  and  the  nominations  they  received 
from  their  classmates. 

The  most  interesting  figure  in  the  connection  here 
discussed  seems  to  be  the  teacher.  Tables  1-10  and  1-11 
indicate  that  there  is  a rather  marked  relationship  be- 
tween the  peer  nomination  indices  and  children’s  reported 
attachment;  perception  of  the  teacher  as  helpful  and 
liking  for  him  (or  her)  was  in  positive  association  with 
cooperative  behavior  and  in  negative  association  with 
noncompliant  behavior  toward  both  the  teacher  and  peers. 
The  relationship  was  more  often  significant  at  grades 
six  and  eight  and  more  for  girls  than  for  boys. 

As  to  the  policeman  and  the  Prime  Minister  there 
is  a tendency  in  the  same  direction,  but  not  so  marked. 
However,  for  sixth  and  eighth  graders  the  relationship 
between  peer  nomination  indices  and  liking  for  the  police- 
man is  remarkable.  It  seems  tempting  to  combine  the  re- 
lationship just  stressed  for  the  teacher  with  this  for 
the  policeman,  but  it  also  seems  difficult  to  interpret 
it  in  a quite  convincing  way* 
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Summary.  The  fourth  grade  children,  compared  to 
the  older  ones,  were  most  positive  in'  their  expressions 
of  personal  regard  and  confidence  toward  all  authority 
figures « The  only  marked  exception  to  that  pattern 
was  in  connection  with  the  religious  leader  on  the 
"willing  to  help"  item,  where  the  oldest  group  gave 
the  most  positive  answers.  With  increase  in  grade,  the 
change  in  attitudes  was  most  marked  for  the  policeman 
and  the  teacher,  with  the  strongest  decline  being  noted 
on  the  scale  of  liking.  Differences  between  family 
and  non-family  figures  appeared  primarily  on  the  re- 
sponses to  this  item.  To  a certain  extent  the  ratings 
of  the  Prime  Minister  represent  a unique  situation,  this 
figure  ranking  on  both  scales  markedly  lower  than  the 
other  authority  figures. 

Social  status  differences  were  very  clear  for  the 
item  concerning  willingness  to  help,  the  higher  status 
group  giving  higher  ratings  to  all  figures,  including 
parents.  On  the  liking  items  social  status  differences 
were  minimal  for  parents,  the  policeman,  and  the  teacher; 
however,  there  was  a social  status  difference  in  liking 
for  the  Prime  Minister,  the  lower  status  group  giving 
the  higher  rating. 

No  sex  difference  appeared  for  either  type  of  item 
as  far  as  the  parents  and  the  teacher  are  concerned. 

For  the  other  authority  figures,  except  the  policeman, 
girls  did  shoitf  more  positive  regard  than  did  the  boys, 
on  both  sets  of  items  r The  sex  difference  was  especially 
marked  on  the  ratings  of  the  Prime  Minister.  No  sampling 
differences  were  apparent  in  the  ratings  of  friends. 

At  grade  eight  the  data  indicated  a ranking  of 
attachment  to  authority  figures  in  this  order:  parents, 

religious  leader,  policeman,  teacher,  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  last  figure  ranking  far  below  the  other 
figures • 

In  the  relationship  between  attachment  to  figures 
and  classroom  behavior,  a rather  close  connection  did 
appear.  Children  reporting  strong  affective  attachment 
either  to  the  father,  the  teacher,  or  the  policeman — or 
to  all  these  f igur es--wer e more  likely  to  be  seen  as 
cooperative  in  the  classroom.  Of  the  three  age  groups, 
sixth  graders  in  general  showed  the  closest  connection 
between  their  ratings  about  the  figures  and  the  nomin- 
ations received.  For  the  teacher,  this  relationship 
was  especially  remarkable.  It  seems  that  perception  of 
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the  teacher  as  helpful  and  liking  for  him  (or  her)  en- 
hances cooperative  behavior  in  the  classroom  toward  both 
peers  and  the  teacher.  This  is  true  for  sixth  and  eigth 
graders,  especially  the  girls.  Liking  for  thn  police- 
man appeared  to  have  a similar  effect  on  the  behavior 
of  sixth  and  eight  graders,  especially  girls. 
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FIGURE  1-1 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  ATTACHMENT 
TO  AUTHORITY  FIGURES,  BY  GRADE 
(DENMARK) 


Item:  Do  you  like  (figure)? 

Scale:  1 - No,  not  at  all; 


6 - Yes,  very,  very  much 


FIGURE  1-2 

COMPARISON  OF. MEANS  ON  PERCEPTION  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES 
AS  HELPFUL,  BY  GRADE 
(DENMARK) 

6.00 
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4.50 

4.25 
4.  00 

3.75 

3.50 

3.25 
3.  00 
2.  75 

2.50 
2.  25 

2.00 

1.75 

1.50 

1.25 

1.00 

Grade:  4 6 8 

Item:  Does  (figure)  want  to  help  you  when  you  need  it? 


Mother  

Father 

Trnrhrr 

^ Religious  Leader 

^ .... 

i 

/ 

1 

l 

l 

l 

— , Friends 

Prime  Minister 









Scale: 


- Never;  6 - Always 


TABLE  1-1 


CORRELATION  BETWEEN  LIKING  FOR  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  PERCEPTION 


OF  THEM  AS 

HELPFUL, 

BY  GRADE 
(DENMARK) 

AND  BEX 

gpoups 

FIGURES 

GRADE 

FOUR 

GRADE 

SIX 

GRADE 

EIGHT 

GIF*? 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Father 

.04 

.11 

.41* 

.34* 

.43* 

.56* 

Mother 

.31* 

.22* 

.1:. 

.44* 

*39* 

<.  24* 

Teacher 

.44* 

.23* 

.35* 

.35* 

.42* 

,28* 

Policeman 

.06 

.27* 

.28* 

.28* 

.46* 

.32* 

Prime  Minister  -44* 

.51* 

.37* 

.35* 

.36* 

.50* 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  1-2 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  ATTACHMENT  TO  OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES, 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(DENMARK) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

3.43 

3 . 7 A 

3.39 

3.56 

3.23 

3 . 2 7 

3 .25 

3.52 

3.34 

SIX 

2.35 

3.10 

2.89 

3.01 

2.89 

2.47 

2.68 

3.00 

2.66 

EIGHT 

2.49 

2 . 62 

2.20 

2.44 

2.67 

2.42 

2.52 

2.64 

2.34 

TOTALS 

3.07' 

2.80 

3. 07 

2.80 

NOTE. 

-SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS: 

GRADE, 

SES, 

SEX. 

INDEX  BASED  ON 

COMBINATION  OF  2 ITEMS:.  DO  YOU  LIKE  POLICEMEN  (THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF 
DENMARK)?"  ITEM  SCALE:  1 - NO,  NOT  AT  ALL;  6 - YES,  VERY,  VERY  MUCH 


TABLE  1 - 3 


COMPARISON  CF  MEANS  ON  ATTACHMENT  TO  POLICEMAN,  8Y  GRACE, 

SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(DENMARK  ) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BCYS 

FCUR 

4.06 

4.46  3.84 

4.13 

3.91  4.02 

3.96 

4.23 

3.91 

SIX 

3.21 

3.39  3.04 

3.25 

3.31  3.03 

3.17 

3.35 

3.04 

EIGHT 

2.62 

2.64  2.24 

2.4  6 

2.88  2.67 

2.76 

2.75 

2.50 

TOTALS 

3 .34 

3.40 

3.28 

3.48 

3. 20 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  (OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES) 

SEX.  ITEM:  “DC  YOU  LIKE  POLICEMEN?"  ITEM  SCALE.'  1 - NO, 

ALL;  6 - YES,  VERY,  VERY  MUCH 

GRADE , 
NOT  AT 

SES, 

TABLE  1 “ 4 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OF  ATTACHMENT  TO  PRIME  MINISTER, 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(DENMARK) 

GRACE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

J3Y  SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

2.62 

2.94  2.81 

2.87 

2.16  2.42 

2.31 

2.61 

2.53 

SIX 

2.  10 

2.53  2.30 

2.44 

2.08  1.57 

1.8C 

2.  32 

1.85 

EIGHT 

1.92 

2.15  1.69 

1.95 

2.20  1.69 

1.9C 

2.17 

1.69 

TOTALS 

2.47 

1.98 

2.36 

2.09 

NOTE .-S IGNIF I CANT  EFFECTS:  (OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES)  GRADE,  SES, 

SS  v . ITEM:  "DO  YCU  LIKE  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  DENMARK?"  ITEM  SCALE  : 1 

ERJCC,  NCT  AT  ALL;  6 - YES,  VERY,  VERY  MUCH 


.'ABLE  1 - 5 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEW  OF  PARENTS  AS  HELPFUL, 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
( DENMARK ) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

1 STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY_  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

80YS 

FOUR 

5. 03 

5.04 

A. 85 

4.94 

5.14 

5.19 

5.16 

5.  08 

4.99 

SIX 

5.23 

5.12 

5.01 

5.08 

5.46 

5.29 

5.37 

5. 28 

5.17 

EIGHT 

5.02 

A. 86 

A. 73 

4.81 

5.14 

5.22 

5.  19 

4.99 

5.04 

TOTALS 

4.95 

5.25 

5.  13 

5.06 

NOTE. 

-SIGNIFICANT 

EFFECTS : 

SES,  CVRV. 

INDEX 

BASED 

ON  COMBINATION 

OF  2 ITEMS:  "DOES  YOUR  FATHER  (MOTHER)  WANT  TO  HELP  YOU  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT?" 
ITEM  SCALE,’  I - NEVER  ) 6 - ALWAYS 


TABLE  1-6 


COMPARISON 

AS 

OF  MEANS 
HELPFUL, 

ON  VIEW  OF  SEVERAL  AUTHORITY 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND 
{ DENMARK ) 

FIGURES 

SEX 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 

HIGH 

STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

80YS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

4.31 

4.34 

4.06 

4.20 

4.51 

4.44 

4.47 

4.41 

4.22 

SIX 

4.25 

4.31 

4.03 

4.20 

4.42 

4.19 

4.31 

4.36 

4.12 

EIGHT 

4.  38 

4.30 

4.24 

4.2  7 

4.56 

4.41 

4.47 

4.42 

4.35 

TOTALS 

4.22 

4.41 

4.  39 

4.23 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  SES,  SEX.  INDEX  BASED  ON  COMBINATION 

OF  3 ITEMS;  11  DOES  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  (POLICEMAN,  RELIGIOUS  LEADER)  WANT 
TO  HELP  YOU  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT?"  ITEM  SCALE:  I - NEVER;  6 - ALWAYS 


TABLE  1 - 7 


COMPARISON  CF  MEANS  OF  VIEW  OF  RELIGIOUS  LEADER  AS  IIELPFLL, 
eY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
( DENMARK ) 


GRACE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

1 STATUS 

TOTALS 

RY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOl  A L 

G IRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

4.59 

4.56 

3.93 

4.20 

o 

• 

in 

4.85 

4.93 

4.  75 

4.39 

SIX 

4.79 

4.71 

4.20 

4.55 

5.26 

5.03 

4.96 

4.51 

EIGHT 

5.35 

5.45 

nT 

o 

• 

in 

5.28 

5.42 

b.39 

5 . 4 C 

5.43 

6.2  8 

TOTALS 

4.59 

5.16 

5.  C5 

4.69 

NOTE .-S LGNIF I CANT  EFFECTS:  (OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES)  SES,  SEX. 
ITEM:  "DOES  THE  RELIGIOUS  LEADER  WANT  TO  HELP  YOU  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT?" 
ITEM  SCALE:  I — NEVER  J 6 — ALWAYS 

ERIC 


TABLE  1 - 8 


COMPARISON  CF  MEANS  ON  Vlch  OF  POLICEMAN  AS  HELPFUL, 

by  grade,  social  status,  and  sex 

( DENMARK) 


GRACE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TGTALS 

BY  sex 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS 

(JOYS 

FOUR 

5.48 

5.39  5.29 

5.34 

5.71  5.65  5.68 

5.52 

5.44 

SIX 

5.56 

5.53  5.44 

5.50 

5.62  5.61  5.62 

5.57 

5.54 

EIGHT 

5.  16 

5.00  4 8 6 

4.94 

5.29  5.38  5.34 

5.14 

5.18 

TOTALS 

5.29 

5.54 

5.43 

5.38 

NOTE 
ITEM  ; " DO 
NEVER  J 6 ■ 

.-SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS  ; 

POLICEMEN  WANT  TO  HELP 
- ALWAYS 

(OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES)  SES,  SEX. 

YOU  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT?"  ITEM  SCALE  .*  1 - 

TABLE  1 - 9 

COMPARISON 

CF  MEANS  ON  VIEW  OF  PRIME  MINISTER  AS 
EY  GRADE » SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
( DENMARK  ) 

HELPFUL 

f 

GRACE 

TOTAL 

' LOW  STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS  BUYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

3.89 

4.13  3.09 

3.62 

4.48  3.84  4.13 

4.29 

3.41 

SIX 

3 c 42 

. _ 3 .44  3.CC 

3.28 

3.73  3.38  3.55 

3.  57 

3.23 

E IGFT 

3. 72 

4 . C 6 3.75 

3.89 

4.04  3.37  3.63 

4.04 

3.49 

TOTALS 

r T r*  o r r r 

3.51 

3.75 

3.92 

3.38 

TTf-ut  >-rrCv..c;  luintK  flUIHUKl  IY  FIGURES)  SES,  SEX. 

tIo«‘t-tcSE^IHE  PRIME  MINISTER  OP  DENMARK  WANT  TO  HELP  YOU  WHEN  YOU  NEEl 
I*  s ITEM  SCALE  ; 1 - NEVER J 6 - ALWAYS 


TABLE  1-10 


KELATIO 


NS HI?  BETWEEN  ATTACHMENT  TO  AUTHORITY  FIGURES 
CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR j BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 


(DENMARK) 


AND 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 
POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 

BEHAVIOR 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

A*  C*  i.  L a C 4. 

V 

.06 

.21* 

2,2 

tt  — ^ ** 

-.02 

^ *j  " 

.02 

6 

-.02 

.04 

,05 

.13 

- o 31* 

-.24* 

-.27* 

**  « 3 J. . ** 

8 

.10 

.01 

.23* 

.05 

.08 

-1 06 

-.01 

-.04 

Mother 

4 

.00 

.18 

.09 

oU6 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.09 

. 6 

-.02 

.01 

-.01 

.11 

.06 

-.25* 

.04 

-.28* 

' S 

.16 

.09 

.10 

-.02 

.01 

.09 

.06 

.04 

Teacher 

4 

-.01 

.03 

.12 

.09 

-.05 

-.08 

.00 

-.03 

6 

.25* 

.17 

.34* 

.28* 

-.25* 

-.24* 

-.40* 

-.34* 

8 

.35* 

.22* 

• 43* 

.13 

.06 

.04 

-.08 

-.03 

Policeman 

A 

•V 

-.01 

-.03 

.CD 

-.13 

-.09 

-.01 

-.04 

.06 

6 

.15 

r. 

* UO 

, a_v; 

.20* 

-.09 

—.25* 

-.21* 

a / 4;  ** 

M * 

o 

O 

.24* 

,24* 

.34* 

.43* 

-.02 

-.15 

.00 

-.22* 

Prime 

Mrnae  car 

A 

•V 

-.04 

.13 

-.04 

. 19* 

.16 

,10 

.15 

.09 

6 

.07 

. 06 

#24* 

.16 

.12 

-.06 

-.07 

-.16  1 

8 

.06 

.18 

.08 

.20* 

-.08 

-.08 

.11 

-.18 

Note , '‘'indicates  significant  correlation. 
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RELATIONSHIP 

AND 


BETWEEN  PERCEPTION 
CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR, 


0?  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AS  HELPFUL 
BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  CROUPS 


(DENMARK) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 


POSITIVE 

i BEHAVIOR 

NEGATIVE  BEH 

AVI  OR 

TO 

PEERS 

TO  TEACHER 

to  : 

PEERS 

TO  TE 

AC'HER 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

14 

*" . ^ 

— V> 

-.26* 

r T * ‘3 

3:.* 

r 

o 

*07 

-.01 

jvO' 

r*  £ 

W 

(,UO 

— * i*e 

rs  ; 

c,  v/  -/ 

8 

. 25* 

-.03 

.17 

— .08 

.06 

.08 

-.02 

.08 

Mother 

4 

.11 

-.01 

.15 

.00 

-.25* 

-.14 

-.12 

-.05 

6 ■ 

.07 

.12 

.12 

.07 

-.02 

-.15 

-.01 

-.19* 

8 

.25* 

.12 

.17 

.09 

-.04 

-.04 

.00 

-.03 

Teacher 

Sr 

.11 

-.04 

.15 

.03 

-.19* 

-.03 

-.03 

.00 

6 

.19* 

m e<— 

r, 

.06 

f. 

•“  „ U O 

8 

.29* 

*21* 

.26* 

.04 

-.04 

-.04 

-.09 

.06 

Policeman 

4 . 

.18 

.02 

.16 

-.01 

-.16 

.05 

.01 

.19* 

6 

*09 

.08 

.11  ■ 

.02 

-.04 

-.10 

-.01 

-.09 

8 

.16 

.13 

.15 

. 20* 

.07 

-.05 

.04 

-.01 

Prime 

Minister 

4 

.06 

.11 

-.01  ■ 

.13 

-.14 

.05 

-.09 

.02 

6 

.03 

.28* 

.12  ■ 

.25 

-.07 

-.28* 

-.IS 

-.28* 

8 

.04. 

.20 

.04 

.22 

-.29* 

-.24 

-.22 

-.07 

Religious 

Leader 

4 

.06 

.05 

.09 

.07 

-.25* 

-.01 

-.17 

.03 

6 

1 5 

.06 

.20 

-.03 

,17 

.04 

.07 

-.04 

8 

.02 

-.08 

.04 

.19 

.12 

.10 

~o02 

.14 

Note*  *Indicates  significant  correlation 


b . Perception  of  the  Power  of  Authority  Figures  to 
Punish  Non comp 1 ianc e 

The  child’s  perception  of  adults1  right  and  power 
to  punish  is  an  important  component  in  the  process  of 
socialization.  Even  if  a child  is  not  aware  of  the 
formal  aspects  of  the  authority  figures1  punitive  power, 
he  has,  however,  an  idea  of  or  a belief  about  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  these  figures.  One  of  the  sources  of 
such  an  understanding  is  the  child’s  direct  learning  as 
adults  exert  this  power.  How  the  child  then  perceives 
the  various  authority  figures  is,  among  other  things, 
dependent  on  its  own  psychological  state,  which  may 
magnify  or  distort  the  information  and  the  experience 
he  obtains  about  the  relative  punitive  power  of  adults. 

Children's  ratings  of  the  punitive  power  of  the 
various  figures  are  shown  in  Figure  1-3,  The  most  ob- 
vious pattern  in  that  graph  is  the  lov?  position  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  religious  leader,  and  friends.  Across 
all  grades  these  three  figures  were  regarded  as  much 
less  powerful  than  the  other  figures. 

The  assessment  of  the  Prime  Minister  does  in  a way 
correspond  to  the  weak  affective  attachment  expressed 
toward  that  figure  in  the  "willing  to  help"  and  "like" 
items.  However,  the  low  position  of  the  religious  leader 
on  the  scale  of  power  to  punish  suggests  a quite  dif- 
ferent image;  the  religious  leader,  who  was  perceived 
as  quite  Helpful,  at  least  by  the  oldest  children,  was 
not  at  all  regarded  as  possessing  punitive  power.  The 
children  seen  to  be  able  to  distinguish  among  different 
qualities  or  d imr ns  ions  in  rating  the  figures  in  question. 

In  the  group  of  figures  who  received  high  scores 
we  of  course  find  the  parents,  but  they  are  exceeded  by 
the  judge.  This  pattern  is  interesting,  indicating 
that  the  cnildren  are  aware  of  the  strength  of  some  as- 
pects or  components  of  the  legal  system,  and  that  they 
probably  perceive  the  judge  as  representing  a superior 
system,  in  which  punishment  is  a very  serious  matter. 

The  five  figures  in  the  high-scoring  group  were 
rated  quite  close  to  each  other,  and  t h e r e is  no  change 
in  their  rank  positions  across  the  three  a go  1 o v c 1 r> , 
Further,  the  students  did  not  make  a clear  distinction 
between  family  and  non- family  authorities.  The  most 
n a r k v i\  drop  in  scores  within  t h e top  g r o u p pertains  to 
the  teacher. 
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The  data  shown  in  Figure  1*3  indicate  that  discrim- 
ination among  figures  in  terms  of  their  relative  power 
to  punish  does  not  increase  as  children  grow  older. 
However,  as  already  mentioned  for  the  religious  leader, 
with  increasing  age  children  seem  to  discriminate  quite 
effectively  among  the  various  attributes  of  the  figures. 

Age,  sex,  and  SES  differentiated  quite  markedly 
children’s  perception  of  the  authority  figures1  power 
to  punish  noncompliance.  On  all  indices  pertaining  to 
adult  figures,  i.e.,  the  parents,  teacher,  and  "other 
autho ri ty '•( the  latter  index  combining  ratings  of  the 
policeman,  Prime  Minister,  judge,  and  religious  leader), 
the  analysis  of  variance  indicated  significant  differ- 
ences by  grade,  with  all  index  scores  declining  with 
age  (see  Tables  1-12  through  1-14).  For  the  teacher, 
the  grade  effect  was  complicated  by  an  interaction  with 
SES;  for  the  low  status  group,  the  means  declined  line- 
arly from  grade  four  £0  eight,  while  for  the  high  status 
group  the  means  changed  curvi 1 ine ar ly  with  grade,  in- 
creasing from  grade  four  to  six  and  then  declining  at 
grade  eight  to  a level  lower  than  that  of  both  previous 
grades;  thus,  at  grade  four,  low  status  children  attrib- 
uted to  the  teacher  more  punitive  power  than  did  high 
status  children,  while  at  grades  six  and  eight  the  SES 
difference  reversed  direction  (see  Table  1-13). 

The  index  combining  ratings  of  non-family  and  non- 
school authority  figures  showed  significant  differences 
by  grade  and  sex,  with  younger  children  and  girls 
across  all  grades  giving  the  highest  scores^  However, 
inspection  of  the  ratings  of  individual  figures  com- 
prising that  index  reveals  some  interesting  departures 
from  the  overall  pattern. 

Sex  differences  were  substantially  more  marked  on 
the  ratings  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  religious 
leader  than  in  the  ratings  of  the  policeman  and  ^iie 
judge.  (The  girls’  mean  at  grades  4,  6,  and  3 were 
4.03,  2.93,  and  2.67,  respectively,  for  the  Prime 
Minister;  3.41,  2.37,  and  1.58,  respectively,  for  the 
religious  leader;  5.25*  5.03,  and  4.80,  respectively, 
for  the  policeman;  and  5.45,  5.27,  and  5.42,  respectively, 
for  the  judge.  The  corresponding  means  of  boys  v;ere 
2.96,  2.26,  and  1.79  for  the  Prime  Minister;  2.39,  1.81, 
and  1.62  for  the  religious  leader;  5.19,  4.74,  and  4.67 
Cor  the  policeman;  and  5.57,  5.40,  and  5.42  for  the 
j udge  .) 


Ratings  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  policeman 
also  showed  SES  differences.  Across  all  grades  low 
status  children  demonstrated  a higher  regard  for  the 
Prime  Minister’s  punitive  power  than  did  their  high 
status  counterparts.  (The  low  SES  children’s  means  at 
grades  4,  6,  and  8 were  3.57,  2.91,  and  2.25,  respec- 
tively; the  corresponding  means  of  high  SES  children  were 
3.24,  2.34,  and  2. 13.)  The  policeman’s  ratings  differed 
by  SES  in  interaction  with  grade.  At  grade  four,  low 
status  children  showed  a higher  regard  for  the  police- 
man’s power  to  punish  than  did  high  status  children;  at 
grades  six  and  eight  the  SES  difference  reversed  direc- 
tion; (the  low  status  children’s  means  at  grades  4,  6, 
and  8 were  5.40,  4.74,  and  4.62,  respectively;  the 
corresponding  means  of  high  status  children  were  4.98, 
5.06,  and  4.82).  These  data  suggest  that  children’s 
tendency  to  regard  the  policeman  as  having  strong  power 
to  punish  (which  probably  stems  from  the  parent's  in- 
clination to  evoke  the  policeman  as  a bogeyman)  is  more 
pronounced  among  younger  tlian  older  children  and  among 
the  younger  children  most  pronounced  for  the  low  status 
group.  These  SES  differences  are  congruent  with  the 
SES  differences  observed  in  the  ratings  of  the  policeman's 
willingness  to  help  (see  Section  Bla).  The  finding 
that  the  punitive  power  actributed  to  the  policeman  de- 
clined less  rapidly  with  age  for  the  high  status  than 
for  the  low  status  group  may  indicate  that  the  former 
SES  group  is  more  inclined  that  the  latter  to  regard 
the  policeman  as  a representative  of  the  legal  system, 
i.e.,  as  belonging  to  the  same  area  of  authority  as  the 
j udge. 


In  connection  with  the  above,  ratings  of  the  judge's 
power  to  punish  showed  practically  no  variation  by  any 
dimension  of  the  sample.  An  analogous  overall  lack  of 
significant  variations  by  grade,  sex,  or  SES  was  also 
apparent  on  the  ratings  of  friends5  power  to  punish. 

Relationship  between  view  of  authority  figures’ 
power  to  punish  and  classroom  behavior.  It  seems  to 
be  a reasonable  assumption  that  children  who  see  author- 
ity figures  as  having  much  power  to  punish  would  also 
be  more  likely  to  conform  to  rules  and  expectations  con- 
cerning their  conduct  in  the  school.  However,  Danish 
data  do  not  provide  a basis  to  argue  that  such  a rela- 
tionship generally  exists  (see  Table  1-15).  In  par- 
ticular, there  is  no  significant  relationship  between 
peer  nomination  indices  of  classroom  behavior  and  regard 
for  the  teacher's  power  to  punish.  An  analogous  lack 
of  significant  correspondence  is  apparent:  between  peer 
ratings  of  behavior  in  the  school  and  regard  for  the 
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punitive  power  of  the  father,  the  policeman,  and  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  only  patterns  that  seem  worth  men- 
tioning concern  sixth  grade  boys  with  high  scores  on 
mother's  power  to  punish  and  fourth  grade  girls  with 
high  scores  on  the  judge’s  power  to  punish;  both  these 
groups  are  very  unlikely  to  be.  seen  by  peers  as  display- 
ing negative  behavior  toward  peers  and  the  teacher.  It 
may  be  that  it  is  a matter  of  perceived  concentration 
of  power  within  and  outside  the  family,  which  leads  to 
a cautious  and  compliant  behavior  in  the  school.  Per- 
haps a maternal  super-ego  is  ruling  boys  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  puberty,  but  this  of  course  is  only  a 
tentative  and  not  a verifiable  interpretation. 

As  reported  in  the  beginning  of  this  section,  the 
peer  group  was  not  perceived  as  possessing  much  power 
to  punish.  However,  a rather  clear  relationship  be- 
tween this  perceived  power  and  the  classroom  behavior 
seems  to  exist.  For  the  two  older  age  groups  the 
data  indicate  that  students  with  high  regard  for  the 
friends’  punitive  power  are  very  likely  to  be  seen  by 
peers  as  displaying  cooperative  behavior  in  the  school. 

This  is  especially  the  case  for  boys  at  grade  six, 
where  the  tendency  is  strengthened  by  the  finding  that 
a negative  correlation  with  the  nominations  concerning 
negative  behavior  exists. 

Summary . The  Prime  Minister,  the  religious  leader, 
and  the  friends1  group  appeared  to  be  regarded  as  much 
less  powerful  than  the  other  figures.  The  judge  got  the 
highest  scores;  he  is  probably  perceived  as  a specific 
representative  for  the  legal  system.  No  clear  distinc- 
tion was  found  between  family  and  non-family  authorities. 

Through  the  grades  the  decline  in  perceived  punitive 
power  was  most  marked  for  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
religious  leader;  ratings  for  the  teacher,  parents, 
and  policeman  also  declined  significantly  with  grade. 

No  change  with  age  affected  the  judge’s  ratings. 

The  most  marked  differences  by  sex  were  found  for 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  religious  figure,  with  girls 
having  given  higher  scores  than  boys;  a less  pronounced 
sex  difference  in  the  same  direction  was  also  notice- 
able for  the  po liceman ,but  not  for  the  judge. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  ratings  differed  also  by  SES, 
the  children  from  the  lower  status  group  giving  him 
higher  scores  across  all  grades.  Further,  there  was  a 
social  status  by  grade  difference  for  the  teacher,  in- 
dicating that  in  the  youngest  age  group  lew  status  chil- 
dren perceived  the  teacher  as  more  powerful  than  did  high 
status  children,  while  in  the  older  age  groups  the  opposite 
was  true. 
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Correlations  between  "power  to  punish"  items  and 
PNI  indices  of  classroom  behavior  suggested  that  the 
correspondence  between  the  two  sets  cf  variables  was 
insignificant  for  most  grade  and  sex  groups  and  for  most 
authority  figures « 
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FIGURE  1-3 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEW  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES’ 
POWER  TO  PUNISH,  BY  GRADE 
(DENMARK) 


Item:  Does  (figure)  have  the  power  to  punish  you  when  you  do  wrong? 

Scale:  1 “ Never;  6 - Always. 


TABLE  J - 12 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEW  OF  PARENTS*  POWER  TO  PUNISH 


NON- 

•COMPLIANCE, 

BY  GRADE, 

( DENMARK  ) 

SOCIAL 

STATUS,  AND 

SEX 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

5.27 

5.A2 

5. 33 

5.38 

5.02 

5.2A 

5.13 

5.25 

5.29 

SIX 

5 ; 25 

5.05 

5. A 2 

5.20 

5.28 

5.30 

5.29 

5.16 

5.35 

EIGHT 

A. 80 

A. 65 

A. 67 

A.  66 

A. 78 

5.01 

A. 92 

A. 71 

A. 89 

TOTALS 

5.  12 

5.12 

5.06 

5.18 

NOTE.  SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS  : GRADE.  INDEX  BASED  ON  COMBINATION  OF 

2 ITEMS;  "DOES  YOUR  FATHER  (MOTHER)  HAVE  THE  POWER  TO  PUNISH  YOU  WHEN 
YOU  CO  WRONG  ?'*  ITEM  SCALE  : 1 - NEVER)  6 - ALWAYS 


TABLE  1-13 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEW  OF  TEACHER'S  POWER  TC  PUNISH 


NCN-CCMPL IANCE, 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS 
( DENMARK) 

, ANC 

SEX 

GRACE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 

HIGH 

STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS' 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

A. 91 

5.17 

5.04 

5.10 

4.72 

4.58 

4.65 

4.98 

4*34 

SIX 

A. 77 

4 .46 

• 

CD 

rv> 

4.60 

5.03 

4.84 

4.94 

4.73 

4 * 83 

EIGHT 

A. 25 

3.97 

4. 04 

4. CO 

4.46 

4 a 44 

4.45 

4.2C 

4.29 

TOTALS 

4.66 

4.63 

4.68 

4.66 

4.66 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  GRACE.  ITEM:  "DO  TEACHERS  HAVE  THE 

POWER  TG  PUNISH  YOU  WHEN  YOU  DO  WRONG?"  ITEM  SCALE.'  1 - NEVER;  6 - 
ALWAYS 


TABLE  1-14 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEW  OF  SEVERAL  AUTHORITY  FIGURES' 
POWER  TO  PUNISH  NON-COMPLIANCE,  BY  GRADE, 

SOCIAL  STATUS ».  AND  SEX 
r (DENMARK) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

1 STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BCYS 

FOUR 

4.19 

4 .44 

4.02 

4.22 

4.19 

4.12 

4.15 

4.33 

4.06 

SIX 

3.87 

4.04 

3.62 

3.87 

3.94 

3.81 

3.88 

3.99 

3.73 

EIGHT 

3.67 

3.79 

3.58 

3. 7 0 

3.72 

3.58 

3.64 

3.76 

3 . 5 R 

TOTALS 

3.96 

3.88 

4.04 

3.8C 

NOTE. 

-SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS; 

GRACE, 

SEX. 

INDEX 

BASED 

ON 

® 1 NAT 1 ON  OF  A ITEMS;  "DOES  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  (POLICEMAN,  JUDGE, 

iKJC  GIOUS  LEADER)  HAVE  THE  POWER  TO  PUNISH  YOU  WHEN  YOU  DO  WRONG?"  ITEM 
aMMffiflW  e . i - NEVER  6 - ALWAYS 


TABLE  1-15 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  POWER  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  TO 
PUNISH  NONCOMPLIANCE  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GPADE  AND  SEX  C-P.OUPS 

(DENMARK) 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

TO 

GIRLS 

PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 
POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

PEEPS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 

BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

-.04 

.12 

.00 

.09 

.03 

.06 

.04 

.05 

6 

-.01 

-.02 

-.04 

.00 

-.02 

.01 

.02 

.04 

8 

.09 

.09 

.13 

-.01 

.11 

.05 

.11 

.15 

Mother 

4 

.04 

.03 

.04 

-.06 

.06 

.05 

.02 

.06 

6 

.00 

.05 

.06 

.15 

.04 

-.31* 

,06 

-f27* 

8 

.05 

.00 

.05 

.16 

.02 

-.18 

-.04 

-.10 

Teacher 

4 

-.05 

-.05 

-.01 

-.07 

.02 

.10 

.03 

.09 

6 

-.05 

.01 

-.04 

.01 

.04 

-.01 

,06 

.01 

8 

.10 

-.02 

.13 

.03 

-.05 

-.06 

-.04 

.06 

Policeman 

4 

.06 

-.16 

.05 

-.11 

.07 

.02 

.10 

-.03 

6 

-.09 

.03 

-.11 

.04 

-.08 

-.17 

.01 

-.09 

8 

.16 

-.06 

-.02 

.12 

-.13 

.05 

-.05 

.01 

Prime 

Minister 

4 

-.10 

.02 

-.18 

.04 

.05 

-.18 

.07 

-.0? 

6 

-.09 

.15 

.03 

.11 

-.01 

-.23* 

-.12 

-.13 

8 

.05 

.00 

.07 

-.11 

-.01 

-.03 

-.08 

-.04 

Judge 

4 

-.01 

.08 

.03 

.01 

-.19* 

.01 

-.29* 

-.03 

6 

-.23* 

-.10 

-.17 

-.11 

-.03 

.13 

.15 

.19* 

8 

-.15 

-.10 

-.24* 

-.14 

.03 

.08 

.12 

.07 

Religious 

Leader 

4 

-.01 

-.08 

-.12 

.03 

.07 

.08 

.13 

.12 

6 

.03 

.16 

.09 

.16 

.12 

-.19 

-.09 

-.16 

8 

.06 

.13 

.04 

.02 

-.09 

-.04 

.02 

-.01 

Friends 

4 

— .08 

-.04 

-.11 

.01 

.01 

-.10 

.09 

-.06 

6 

.18 

.19* 

.15 

.28* 

-.05 

-.20* 

-.08 

-.13 

8 

.17 

.14 

.03 

.14 

-.07 

-.16 

-.04 

-.25* 

Note,  indicates  significant  correlation. 
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c • Children's  View  of  the  Consequences  of  Non- 
compliance-"  Inevitability  of  Punishment 

Most  children  experience  the  more  or  less  unpleas- 
ant consequences  of  noncompliance  with  the  rules  and 
expectations  of  authority  figures.  Expectations  of 
punishment  as  a special  kind  of  consequence  undoubtedly 
play  an  important  role  in  shaping  children1 s behavior 
and  in  orienting  their  socialization  process. 

The  item  used  to  assess  children’s  beliefs  in  the 
inevitability  of  punishment  by  authority  figures  for 
disobedience  of  rules  and  laws  is  cited  in  Figure  1-4. 

A comparison  of  this  graph  with  Figure  1-3  shows  that 
the  grade  means  for  the  various  authority  figures  are 
clustered  more  closely  together  on  the  scale  of  in- 
evitability of  punishment  than  on  the  scale  of  power  of 
authority  figures  to  punish  noncompliance.  The  range 
of  means  across  all  grades  is  approximately  1.50  on  the 
scale  of  inevitability  of  punishment,  while  on  the 
scale  of  power  to  punish  the  difference  between  high- 
est and  lowest  means  is  3.44  at  grade  four,  3.33  at 
grade  six,  and  3.82  at  grade  eight. 

The  two  sets  of  items  were  in  positive  correspond- 
ence for  all  grade  and  sex  groups  (see  Table  1-16).  For 
parents.^  all  correlations  were  significant  and  quite 
high;  for  the  policeman  only  one  coefficient  (for  eighth 
grade  girls)  was  nonsignificant.  However,  for  the 
teacher,  the  relationship  between  regard  for  his  puni- 
tive power  and  belief  in  the  inevitability  of  his  (or 
her)  punishing  disobedience  was  less  strong;  three  of 
the  six  coefficients  (for  girls  at  grade  four  and  for 
both  sexes  at  grade  six)  were  nonsignificant. 

Another  remarkable  trait  on  the  data  concerning 
beliefs  in  inevitability  of  punishment  following  non- 
compliance  is  that  the  means  for  father,  mother,  and 
the  teacher  declined  significantly  through  the  grades 
while  expectations  of  punishment  for  not  obeying  the 
laws  and/or  rules  of  the  city,  government,  and  the 
policeman  remained  stable  or  even  increased  with  age 
(see  Figure  1-4 ) • 

The  only  figure  whose  ratings  showed  significant 
differences  by  all  main  dimensions  of  the  sample  (i.e., 
grade,  sex,  and  SES)  was  the  teacher  (see  Table  1-17). 
Apart  from  the  finding  that  expectations  of  punishment 
by  the  teacher  for  disobedience  of  his  (or  her)  rules 
declined  with  age,  boys  and  low  status  children  appeared 
to  hold  a stronger  belief  than  girls  and  high  status 
children  that  noncompliance  with  the  teacher  is  in- 
evitably punished  by  him  (or  her).  Both  sex  and  SES 
differences  were  most  pronounced  at  grade  four. 
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Relationship  between  beliefs  in  inevitability  of 
punishment  and  classroom  behavior.  Correlation  coef- 
ficients between  the  two  sets  of  variables  are  shown 
in  Table  1-18.  Only  ten  out  of  the  144  coefficients 
in  this  table  were  significant.  In  addition,  these 
correlations  are  scattered  throughout  the  table,  form- 
ing no  clear  patterns  justifying  any  assertion  about 
whether  or  not  belief  in  the  inevitability  of  punish- 
ment for  non compl iance  with  authority  figures’  rules 
influences  children’s  overt  behavior  in  the  classroom 
setting.  In  addition,  the  direction  of  correlations 
was  often  ambiguous. 

Correlations  for  two  subgroups  seem  worth  mention- 
ing. Eighth  grade  boys  reporting  high  expectations  of 
punishment  from  parents  for  noncompliance  with  their 
rules  were  more  likely  to  be  nominated  by  their  peers 
for  compliant  than  for  noricompliant  behavior  toward  the 
teacher.  An  analogous  relationship  was  significant 
for  sixth  grade  boys  holding  strong  beliefs  in  the  in- 
evitability of  punishment  by  the  policeman  and  govern- 
ment officials  in  the  case  of  disobedience  of  their 
rules  and  laws;  again,  this  group  of  children  were 
very  likely  to  receive  nominations  for  compliant  be- 
havior toward  the  teacher  and  very  unlikely  to  be  seen 
by  peers  as  noncompliant  with  the  teacher. 


Although  eight  of  the  ten  significant  correlations 
in  Table  1-18  pertain  to  boys  at  grades  six  and  eight, 
they  do  not  offer  a basis  to  argue  that  the  relationship 
in  question  presents  sex  and/or  grade  differences. 
Rather,  data  suggest  that  expectations  of  punishment 
do  not  influence  overt  behavior  in  the  sense  of  deter- 
mining its  quality  (cooperative  vs.  noncooperative). 
Perhaps  other  dimensions  of  children’s  images  of  author- 
ity figures  are  more  decisive  antecedents  of  children’s 
compliant  or  noncompliant  behavior  in  the  school. 
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Grade:  *i  G 8 

Item:  If  you  do  not  obey  the  lnwii  or  rulet<  of  (figure),  doeu  he  punish  you? 

Scale:  - Never;  6 - Alwuyu. 
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TABLE  1-16 


correlation  be  tv  elk  perception  op  authority  figures'  poker  to  punish  aki> 

BLUET  1!’  INEVITABILITY  OF  PUNISHMENT  FOLLONIXr  KONGO!  TLIANCE  L’lTH 
TEL IE  RULES , BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GPOUF 
(DENJ'APJt) 


FI  CUKES 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

vc,  ui; 
BOYS 

COPRELATIO 

GRADE 

f-lP.LS 

N COEFFICIENTS 
SIX  GRADE 

BOYS  GIRLS 

EIGHT 

HOYS 

Father 

.37* 

.31* 

.30* 

.40* 

.51* 

.33* 

Mother 

.23* 

.31* 

.23* 

.45* 

.32* 

.35* 

To ache r 

.12 

.25* 

.11 

*06 

.29* 

.34* 

Policeman 

.31* 

.27* 

.20* 

.41* 

cl6 

.36* 

Note.  ‘Indicate:?  significant  correlation. 
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CUMRA  I s ( ».  i <,y  ’-lA;:,  ( .'nEV  II  At.  1 1 I 
III  L U 1-.  1 •(•  . • t 0 - C ' i"’  P 1.  1 A L i.  rl  1 T H 1 

!.Y  !'.,!/.(;l,  social  status, 

* 0 L \ ' ■ i A Iv  i'\  ) 

i Y 01 

K ACM!: 

am;  s 

PUN  I Si  ’N. N 1 
R * r.  RULES 
EX 

GRACE 

TOTAL  LU. 

. statu  s 

HIGH 

STATUS 

lor ALS  r 

y S L ;< 

1, 1RLS 

ROYS 

JUT  41 

o IRKS 

IWJYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

i’.,;YS 

FOUR 

4 • 5 5 l*  • f * 

A . 06 

4.7/ 

A . 1 V 

4 . 3 r 

A . 2 ‘3 

A . A 6 

4.62 

SIX 

4 . 1 9 4 . C 

A • 0 3 

4.25 

A . 12 

4.16 

A . 1 A 

A . LT  It 

4.32 

fclGFT 

3.92  3.78 

4 . 

3 . 8 5 

3.80 

3.97 

3.0  A 

3.  83 

4 . CM 

TUT  ALS 

4.3  5 

A . 1 0 

A.  12 

4.33 

NOTE . • 

-SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS: 

GRADE, 

SEX  . 

I T b K 

W I F YOU  DO  NOT 

OR  EY 

YOUR  TEACHER'S  RULES,  DUES  YOUR  TEACHER 

PUN  1 Sit 

YUU?»  ITEM 

SCALE: 

1 - 

NEVER;  6 - ALWAYS 
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TABLE  1-18 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  BELIEF  IN  INEVITABILITY  OF  PUNISHMENT  FOR 
DISOBEDIENCE  OF  RULES  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  SYSTEMS  AND 
CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(DENMARK) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 


TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

-.11 

.08 

-.06 

-.04 

-.06 

-.05 

.08 

.14 

6 

.00 

-.09 

-.05 

-.03 

-.13 

-.06 

-.11 

.05 

8 

.00 

-.06 

.11 

.14 

.14 

-.17 

.15 

-.23* 

Mother 

4 

.06 

.04 

.09 

-.06 

.04 

.04 

-.10 

.08 

6 

-.18 

-.09 

-.14 

-.04 

-.15 

-.08 

-.07 

-.16 

8 

.03 

.02 

.14 

.27* 

-.04 

-.18 

-.03 

-.21* 

Teacher 

4 

-.13 

.09 

-.09 

.07 

.08 

.15 

.G6 

.16 

6 

— . 12 

.00 

-.22* 

.00 

.03 

-.05 

.17 

-.07 

8 

-.12 

-.06 

-.10 

.02 

-.04 

-.03 

.07 

.00 

City 

4 

.01 

.04 

.02 

-.04 

-.05 

.04 

-.06 

.10 

6 

.04 

.00 

.20 

.07 

-.06 

-.18 

-.16 

-.12 

8 

.07 

-.02 

-.04 

.08 

.01 

.06 

-.09 

-.01 

Government 

4 

-.08 

-.01 

-.14 

.06 

-.01 

-.11 

.07 

-.07 

6 

-.14 

.10 

-.10 

.26* 

.15 

-.18 

.03 

-.25* 

8 

.01 

-.18 

-.02 

.02 

.13 

.03 

.04 

-.04 

Policeman 

4 

-.04 

.04 

.01 

.06 

.06 

-.01 

.07 

-.04 

6 

-.15 

.16 

-.03 

.19* 

-.13 

-.30* 

-.14 

-.28* 

8 

.24* 

.11 

.08 

.13 

-.01 

-.11 

.06 

-.05 

Note,  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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Inter-System  Support  for  Sanctions  Against 
Noncompliance 


Another  important  issue  that  this  study  attempted 
to  clarify  concerned  children’s  perception  of  the 
various  authority  figures’  domain  and  competence  on 
matters  related  to  discipline.  Presumably,  a child 
learns  quite  early  that  disobeying  one  of  his  parents 
may  induce  punishment  from  both  parents,  and  possibly 
also  from  other  adult  relatives.  Afterwards,  the  be- 
lief may  be  developed  that  cooperation  and  mutual  sup- 
port also  exists  among  family  and  non-family  authori- 
ties* 


The  child’s  perception  of  the  adult  world  as  a 
coherent  unit  in  which  the  parts  stick  together  in  case 
of  noncompliance  towards  one  of  them  was  studied  through 
the  items  cited  in  Tables  1-19  and  1-20  and  Figures  1-5 
through  1-9 • 

Data  in  Table  1-19  and  Figures  1-5  through  1-9 
give  a quite  clear  picture  of  the  Danish  children’s 
perception  of  the  distribution  of  mutual  support  among 
authority  figures  in  reinforcing  each  other’s  discip- 
line. The  data  show  that  children  across  all  grades 
expect  their  parents’  discipline  to  be  reinforced  by 
the  parents  themselves  and  to  a substantially  lesser 
extent  by  other  family  members,  "anyone  else,"  the 
policeman,  the  teacher,  and  the  religious  leader.  Ex- 
pectations that  the  latter  three  figures  would  rein- 
force the  discipline  of  parents  through  additional 
punishment  or  criticism  of  the  transgressor  were  ex- 
pressed by  rather  few  children  across  all  grades,  and 
the  frec;aency  of  these  beliefs  declined  with  age,  Even 
other  adult  relatives  were  mentioned  by  relatively  few 
children  as  eventual  reinforcers  of  parents’  discipline, 
but  the  percentages  of  children  holding  this  belief 
remained  relatively  stable  with  age  (see  Tables  1-19 
and  1-20  and  Figure  1-5). 

While  few  children  appeared  to  expect  their  parents’ 
discipline  to  be  reinforced  by  other  figures,  expecta- 
tions that  parents  will  reinforce  the  disciplinary  acts 
of  all  non-family  authorities  were  expressed  by  consid- 
erably higher  percentages  of  children  across  all  grades. 
Moreover,  no  evident  discrimination  among  non-family 
authorities  as  recipients  of  parental  support  was  found. 
Furthermore,  the  belief  that  parents  support  all  non- 
family authorities  remained  relatively  stable  with  age 
(see  Tables  1-19  and  1-20). 
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Expectations  of  support  of  the  teacher’s  discipline 
by  other  authorities  were  distributed  in  an  analogous 
way.  However,  apart  from  the  high  percentages  of  chil- 
dren expecting  their  parents  to  reinforce  the  teacher’s 
discipline,  an  even  higher  percentage  in  each  grade 
cited  the  principal  and  other  teachers  as  reinforcers 
of  the  teacher’s  discipline.  Expectations  that  "any- 
one else,"  other  family  members,  the  policeman,  the 
religious  leader,  and  the  peer  group  would  reinforce 
the  discipline  of  the  teacher  were  expressed  by  con- 
siderably fewer  children  across  all  grades;  in  addition 
the  frequency  of  children  holding  these  beliefs  declines, 
with  age  for  all  figures  except  friends  (see  Figure 
1-  6 and  Table  1-20). 

Expectations  of  support  of  the  policeman’s  dis- 
ciplinary acts  were  placed  primarily  on  parents  and 
the  judge,  with  the  frequencies  of  children  citing 
other  adult  relatives,  the  teacher,  "anyone  else,"  the 
religious  leader,  and  friends  ranking  substantially 
below  those  who  nominated  parents  and  the  judge  (see 
Table  1-19  and  Figure  1-7). 

Reinforcement  of  punishment  for  disobedience  of 
the  laws  and  rules  of  the  city  was  also  expected  most 
often  from  parents,  substantially  less  often  from  the 
teacher  and  other  adult  relatives,  and  least  often  from 
friends  and  the  religious  leader  (see  Table  1-19  and 
Figure  1-8).  However,  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  data  shown  in  Figure  1-8  is  that  the  number  of 
children  expecting  "anyone  else,"  i.e.,  unspecified 
adults  to  reinforce  punishment  for  disobedience  of  rules 
and  laws  of  the  city,  was  quite  high  at  grade  four  and 
incrtHsed  substantially  with  age.  Perhaps  in  children’s 
view,  ‘Anyone  else"  denotes  the  public  opinion.  The 
finding  chat  "anyone  else"  appeared  to  h.e  expected  to 
reinforce  primarily  the  city  rules  and  laws  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  the  rules  and  laws  of  other  figures  seems 
to  support  this  hypothesis. 

Finally,  expectations  of  additional  punishment  re- 
inforcing the  disciplinary  acts  of  government  officials 
were  placed  primarily  on  the  judge,  policeman,  and 
parents,  and  much  less  often  on  "anyone  else,"  the 
teacher,  friends,  and  the  religious  leader  (see  Table 
1-19  and  Figure  1-9), 

Overall,  the  patterns  of  responses  indicate  that 
the  large  majority  of  Danish  children  see  their  parents 
as  the  figures  vested  with  the  responsibility  and  the 
authority  to  control  the  behavior  of  their  offspring  in 
all  kinds  of  situations.  Danish  children  also  seemed 
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to  believe  that  mutual  support  is  more  likely  among 
figures  belonging  to  the  same  system  than  among  figures 
of  different  systems*  Although  they  saw  their  parents 
as  highly  supportive  of  the  rules  and  laws  of  all  non- 
family  systems  and  figures  assessed,  they  appeared  to 
expect  that  within  each  system  certain  figures  are  more 
competent  (or  more  responsible)  than  others  to  see  that 
the  system's  rules  and  laws  are  obeyed.  Thus,  the  prin- 
cipal and  other  teachers  were  nominated  more  often 
than  parents  as  the  figures  expected  to  support  the 
discipline  of  the  teacher;  similarly,  the  judge  was 
expected  almost  as  often  as  parents  to  support  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  policeman  and  both  judge  and  policeman 
xjere  expected  more  often  than  parents  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  governmental  rules  and  laws. 


The  statistical  significance  of  variation 
children's  responses  to  these  items,  depending 
age,  sex,  and  SES,  was  tested  only  for  the  ind 
combining  the  frequencies  of  "Yes"  responses  t 
various  alternatives.  These  index  scores  are 
Table  1-20.  The  results  of  the  analysis  of  va 
for  each  index  are  also  listed  in  this  table. 


s in 

on  their 
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Data  show  that  significant  variations  by  grade, 
r;ex,  and/or  SES  were  found  only  for  four  of  the  ten 
indices.  Grade  effects  indicate  that  the  frequency  of 
children  expeccing  non-family  authority  figures  to  re- 
inforce the  disciplinary  acts  of  parents  and  the  teacher 
declined  significantly  with  age.  On  the  other  hand, 
beliefs  in  non-family  authorities'  support  of  each 
other's  disciplinary  acts  changed  curvilinearly  with 
grade,  their  frequency  declining  from  grade  four  to  six 
and  increasing  again  at  grade  eight. 


Sex  differences  were  significant  only  on  the  i 
dices  for  parents'  support  of  non-family  authority 
figures  and  for  non-family  authorities'  support  of 
another;  across  all  grades,  more  boys  than  girls  ex 
pressed  such  expectations. 

The  frequency  with  which  children  appeared  to 
pect  non-family  authority  figures  to  reinforce,  the 
cipline  of  parents  and  the  teacher  differed  also  by 
SES;  across  all  grades  more  low  status  than  high 
status  children  expressed  such  expectations. 


n- 


one 


ex- 

dis- 


Correlations  between  beliefs  about  inter-system 
support  and  peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior • Few  of 
the  correlation  coefficients  between  the  two  sets  of 
indices  were  significant  (24  out  of  a total  of  264). 
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Many  more  of  these  significant  coefficients  pertained 
to  boys  than  to  girls  (19  vs.  5).  There  are  two  in- 
stances in  which  the  significant  coefficients  form 
patterns  worth  commenting  on.  First,  for  sixth  grade 
boys,  belief  that  parents  reinforce  the  discipline  of 
one  another  as  well  as  the  discipline  of  non-family 
authorities  correlated  positively  with  compliant  be- 
havior and  negatively  with  noncompliant  behavior  toward 
peers  ard  the  teacher.  Further,  for  sixth  grade  boys, 
belief  in  the  total  family's  support  of  the  school's 
discipline  was  positively  (and  significantly)  associ- 
ated with  cooperative  behavior  toward  peers  and  neg- 
atively associated  with  nominations  for  noncompliance 
with  peers.  Finally,  for  the  same  subgroup  (sixth 
grade  boys)  belief  that  non-family  authorities  rein- 
force each  other's  disciplinary  acts  correlated  pos- 
itively and  significantly  with  peer  nomination  indices 
of  compliant  behavior  with  peers  and  the  teacher.  These 
data  suggest  that  for  sixth  grade  boys  cooperative  be- 
havior in  the  classroom  is  enhanced  by  a conviction 
that  authority  figures  support  each  other's  discipline 
and  that  parents  in  particular  are  active  supporters 
not  only  of  one  another  but  also  of  non-family  author- 
ities^ including  the  teacher^**. 

However,  for  fourth  grade  boys,  belief  in  non- 
family authorities'  support  of  the  disciplinary  acts 
of  parents  and  the  teacher  correlated  positively  (and 
significantly)  with  peer  nomination  indices  of  noncom- 
pliance with  peers  and  the  teacher.  A possible  inter- 
pretation of  these  associations  may  be  that  at  this 
age  level  boys  may  develop  distrust  toward  the  school 
system  if  they  believe  that  school  authorities,  as 
well  as  parents,  are  outer-directed,  i«e.,  supported 
or  even  ruled  by  non-family  authorities. 

Summary . The  exportations  of  Danish  children  about 
mutual  support  among  authority  figures  in  punishing  noncom 
pliance  appeared  to  be  centered  on  parents.  Punishment 
from  any  authority  figure  was  expected  to  be  reinforced 
mainly  by  parents  and,  for  non-family  figures,  by  author- 
ities connected  with  the  system,  such  as  the  principal 
and  other  teachers  in  the  case  of  disobedience  of 
teacher's  rules,  the  judge  in  the  case  of  disobedience 
of  the  policeman's  orders,  and  both  judge  and  policeman 
in  the  case  of  violations  of  rules  and  laws  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  children's  view,  the  major  supporters  of 
city  rules  and  laws,  besides  city  officials,  are  the 
parents  and  other  unspecified  adults  designated  as 
"anyone  else,"  a response  category  which  may  denote  the 
public  opinion. 
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While  there  was  considerable  ag 
dren  of  all  grades  that  parents  are 
a-.l  non-family  authorities  with  no  c 
tion  among  them,  few  children  appear 
non-family  authorities  (and  even  oth 
would  provide  comparable  support  to 
ing  was  interpreted  as  indicating  ch 
of  the  fact  that  the  main  respon;sibi 
conduct,  whether  in  the  home,  school 
assigned  to  parents. 


reement  among  chil- 
likely  to  support 
lear  discrimina- 
ed  to  expect  that 
er  adult  relatives) 
parents.  The  find- 
ildren ’ s awareness 
lity  for  children’s 
, or  elsewhere,  is 


With  age,  belief  in  non-family  authorities’  support 
of  parents  and  the  teacher  became  less  frequent.  Across 
all  grades  more  low  status  than  high  status  children 
appeared  to  believe  that  non-family  authorities  would 
reinforce  the  disciplinary  acts  of  parents  and  the 
teacher.  Finally,  more  boys  than  girls  across  all 
grades  appeared  to  expect  parents  to  reinforce  the  dis- 
cipline of  all  non-family  authorities  and  to  expect  non- 
family authorities  to  support  each  other. 


Beliefs  about  inter-system  support  appeared  to 
have  some  impact  on  classroom  behavior  only  as  far 
as  boys  are  concerned.  At  grade  four,  belief  that  non- 
family authorities  support  the  discipline  of  parents 
and  and  the  teacher  was  in  positive  association  with 
boy’s  noncompliant  behavior.  For  sixth  grade  boys,  be- 
lief in  parents’  support  of  each  other  and  of 
non-family  authorities  and  belief  in  the  total  family’s 
support  of  the  school’s  discipline > appear ed  to  enhance 
cooperative  behavior  toward  peers  and  the  teacher; 
tentative  interpretations  were  proposed. 
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FIGURE  1-5 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  PARENTS,  BY  GRADE 
(DENMARK) 


Item:  Index  based  on  combination  of  2 items:  "Besides  your  father  (mother), 

who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you  do  not  obey  your  father's 
(mother's)  rules?" 


FIGURE  1-6 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  TEACHER,  BY  GRADE 
(DENMARK) 


er|c 


FIGURE  1-7 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  POLICEMAN,  BY  GRADE 
(DENMARK) 


Item:  "Besides  policemen,  who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you 

do  not  obey  policemen’s  orders?" 


FIGURE  1-8 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  CITY,  BY  GRADE 
(DENMARK) 


Item:  "Besides  city  officials,  who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you 

do  not  obey  the  city's  laws  or  rules?" 


FT.GURK  1-9 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT  OTHER 
AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE  THE  DISCIPLINE  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT,  BY  GRADE 
(DENMARK) 
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Item;  "Besides  government  officials,  who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when 
you  do  not  obey  the  laws  or  rules  of  Denmark? 
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COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  EXPECTATION  THAT  PUNISHMENT  FOR  NONCOI IPLIANCE  WILL 

DE  REINFORCED  BY  OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES 
(PERCENTAGE  OF  "YES”  RESPONSES) 

(DENMARK) 
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TABLE  1-21 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  BELIEFS  ABOUT  INTER-SYSTEM  REINFORCEMENT  OF 
PUNISHMENT  FOR  NONCOMPLIANCE  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(DENMARK) 


WHO  ELSE  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 


WOULD 

POSITIVE 

BEHAVIOR 

NEGATIVE 

BEHAVIOR 

PUNISH  ? 

TO  PEERS 

TO  TEACHER 

TO  PEERS  . 

TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS  BOYS 

GIRLS  BOYS 

‘ GIRLS  BOYS 

GIRLS  BOYS 

Parents  for 


Parents 

4 

.00 

.10 

.06 

.05 

-.12 

-.07 

-.09 

-.06 

6 

-.02 

.19* 

.02 

.23* 

-.21* 

-.29* 

-.11 

-.31* 

Parents  for 

8 

.09 

.03 

.19* 

-.04 

-.18 

-.05 

-.18 

-.08 

Non-f amily 

Authority 

4 

.06 

.16 

.06 

.15 

-.06 

.00 

-.17 

.00 

6 

-.02 

.23* 

-.04 

.20* 

-.11 

-.23* 

-.07 

-.19* 

Other  family 

8 

-.04' 

-.01 

. .12' 

' -.08 

-.18 

.08 

-.11 

.05 

for  Parents 

4 

.06 

.03 

-.01 

. .07 

■ -.01 

-.06 

-.04 

-.07 

6 

-.09 

.07 

-.09 

.13 

.15 

-.18 

.11 

-.16 

Other  Family 

8 

.20* 

.19* 

.04 

-.06 

-.11 

.07 

.03 

.00 

for  Non-faraily 

Authority 

4 

.10 

.03 

.05 

.13 

-.15 

-.04 

-.13 

-.05 

6 

.06 

.03 

.02 

.12 

-.10 

.07 

-.21* 

8 

.18 

.04 

.13 

-.12 

-.14 

.12 

-.04 

.08 

Total  Fam:.ly 

for  School 

4 

-.04 

.12 

-.04 

.17 

-.16 

.04 

-.16 

.00 

6 

-.04 

.24* 

-.03 

.13 

• -,07 

-.22* 

-.06 

-.13 

Non- family 

8 

.00 

-.07 

.17 

-.10 

-.21* 

.16 

-.10 

.11 

Authority  for 

Parents 

4 

-.18 

-.13 

-.17 

-.03 

.11 

.31* 

.15 

.21* 

6 

-.02 

.07 

-.03 

.03 

-.07 

-.04 

.04 

-.06 

8 

-.06 

.02 

-.06 

-.05 

-.06 

.06 

-.08 

-.06 

TABLE  1-21  (CONTINUED) 


WHO  ELSE 

WOULD 

PUNISH 


GRADE 


PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 


TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 


TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 


Non-’family 
Authority  for 
School 

4 

-.19* 

-.14 

-.16 

-.09 

.11 

.25* 

.06 

.19* 

6 

-.13 

.07 

-.06 

.10 

-.03 

.06 

-.05 

.02 

8 

.01 

-.03 

.05 

-.13 

-.02 

.09 

-.05 

-.02 

Non-family 
Authority  for 
Non-family 
Authority 

4 

-.01 

-.08 

.02 

.08 

-.02 

.24* 

-.05 

.09 

6 

-.05 

.19* 

-.09 

.20* 

-.07 

-.14 

.03 

-.08 

8 

.12 

.18 

-.03 

.12 

-.15 

.04 

-.02 

-.09 

Anyone  Else 

for  All 

4 

-.10 

-.08 

-.10 

-.04 

.06 

.07 

.03 

.05 

6 

-.08 

.05 

-.09 

.06 

.06 

.06 

.09 

-.02 

8 

-.02 

.10 

-.01 

-.01 

.04 

-.02 

.06 

-.10 

Friends  for 

School 

4 

.06 

-.06 

.01 

-.09 

-.03 

.15 

-.08 

.08 

6 

.08 

.01  - 

.01 

.16 

.02 

-.07 

.08 

-.08 

8 

.10 

.16 

.02 

.13 

-.08 

-.10 

-.16 

-.15 

Friends  for 
All  Except 
School 

4 

-.06 

-.04 

-.09. 

.00 

01 

.16 

.00 

.06 

6 

.04 

-.01 

.00 

.09 

.08 

-.01 

.11 

-.02 

8 

.16 

.12 

.01 

.09 

-.17 

-.03 

-.09 

-.13 

Note.  ^Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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The  Child’s  Conception  of  Rules  and  L^ws 

a.  The  Nature  of  Rules  , and.  Laws  . — * • 

To  understand  children’s  socialization  it  is  im- 
portant to  clarify  their  conceptions  of  rules  and  laws. 
The  opening  questions  in  the.  interview  dealt  with  that 
topic.  Children  were  asked  to  define  rules  and  laws, 
specify  the  differences  between  the  two  concepts,  and 
imagine  the  consequences  of  absence  of  rules. 

Definition  of  rules  and  laws.  The  Danish  interview 
data  gave  ciear  evidence  that  children , even  when  they 
are  about  14  years  old,  have  difficulties  in  verbaliz- 
ing the  characteristics  of  a law  and  a rule,  and  in 
explaining  in  which  respects  they. are  different.  Gen- 
eral statements  appeared  very  often,  covering  the  an- 
swers of  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  the  interviewed 
children.  The  following  interview  excerpts  may  illus- 
trate the  point: 

”A  rule  it  is  a rule,  really,  something  you  have 
to  obey.  You  have  to  observe  it."  "Well,  a law, 
it  is  something  in  the  community.  It  is  also  a 
kind  of  rule,  you.  see;  however,  it  is  something  . 
in  the  society,  by  the  adults.  • . " (Low  status 

boy  of  grade  4) . 


"A  rule,  it  is  something  you  have  to  follow,  a 
rule--if  you  get  a rule  then  you  have  to  do  what 
it  tells  you,  what  is  in  it.”*  "Arid  a law,  it  is 
something  .you  have  to  . . . well,  a-  law  is  some- 
thing which  tells  you  what  you  may  do  and  what  you 
may  not."  (Low  status  girl  of  grade  8). 


This  tendency  to  give  general  statements  when  trying  to 
define  the  concepts  was  somewhat  less  pronounced  among 
the  older  children,  especially  as  far  as  rules  are  con- 
cerned 4 

With  increasing  age,  the  general  statements  were 
replaced  by  definitions  indicating  that  rules  and  laws 
were  conceived  as  prescriptions  and  prohibitions,  reg- 
ulating people’s  behavior  and  involving  obedience.  About 
half  of  the  interviewed  children  from  grades  4 and  6 
together  defined  rule  as  a prohibition  or  a statement 
indicating  forbidden  conduct.  For  all  three  age  groups 
there  was  a similar  but  not  so  marked  tendency  when  de- 
fining law;  about  one-th.ird  of  the  interviewed  eighth 
graders  defined  law  with  words  involving  prohibition  and 
obedience . 
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Punishment  as  a probable  consequence  of 
ing  was  mentioned  quite  often;  however,  about 
the  eighth  graders  gave  no  such  response. 


The  number  of  child 
between  rules  and  laws  d 
portion  of  those  who  wer 
difference  did  not  decre 
half  of  the  oldest  child 
ference.  However,  with 
tendency  to  define  rules 
more  general.  Very  few 
regarding  the  sources  of 
that  laws  are  created  by 


ren  who  saw  no  differ 
eclined  with  age,  but 
e not  able  to  specify 
ase  through  the  grade 
ren  could  not  specify 
age,  there  appeared  a 
as  more  special  and 
children  made  any  dis 
rules  and  laws— ’for 
governmental  author! 


rule-break- 
half  of 


ence  at  all 
the  pro- 
any  such 
s.  About 
the  dif- 
eertain 
laws  as 
t inct ion 
instance 
t ies  • 


Our  data  indicate  that  childrens  difficulties  in 
distinguishing  between  laws  and  rules  were  due  to  their 
vague  conception  of  what  laws  are.  An  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  interviewed  children,  many  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  oldest  group,  could  not  specify  the 
consequences  of  disregarding  laws.  This  may  be  a re- 
sult of  irrelevant  or  even  bad  performance  of  the  in- 
terviews, but  we  have  some  reasons  for  thinking  that 
a genuine  conceptual  confusion  lies  behind  these  dif- 
ficulties. 


Function  of  rules.  A clear  majority  of  the  inter- 
viewed children,  when  asked  "What  would  happen  if  there 
were  no  rules  at  all?11  gave  responses  which  seem  to 
have  more  to  do  with  laws  than  with  rules,  as  many  adults 
would  perceive  these  concepts.  This  finding  also  sug- 
gests that  most  children  were  not  able  to  distinguish 
between  rule  and  law.  For  instance,  the  following  re- 
sponse categories  to  this  question  occurred  rather  often: 
physical  violence  and  crime  would  increase,  and  anarchy, 
disorder,  and  chaos  would  rule. 

The  most  common  response  to  the  question  about  what 
would  happen  if  there  were  no  rules  at  home  was  that  a 
state  of  domestic  anarchy  would  result.  To  the  corres- 
ponding question  concerning  the  school  system,  the 
younger  children  more  often  answered  that  no  learning 
would  take  place,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
maintain  the  school  building.  The  oldest  children 
shared  this  opinion,  but  their  most  common  response  was 
that  children  would  not  come  to  school.  A difference 
by  social  status  appeared  here  as  this  consequence  of 
no  rules  in  the  school  was  foreseen  most  often  by  the 
low  status  children. 
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Summary . Although  a certain  conceptual  confusion 
appeared  in  the  children’s  answers  to  the  interview 
questions  designed  to  assess  their  concepts  of  rule  and 
law,  with  increasing  age  general  statements  about  these 
concepts  were  replaced  by  responses  defining  rules  and 
laws  as  prescriptions  and  prohibitions  regulating 
people’s  behavior  and  involving  obedience.  The  func- 
tions most  often  attributed  to  rules  were  to  preserve 
order,  impede  violence  and  destruction,  and  facilitate 
learning* 


Hierarchy  of  rules  and  laws, 
views  on  the  relative  seriousness 
offenses  of  rules  and  laws?  Such 
ted  against  persons,  property,  or 
a system.  In  the  questionnaire, 
three  types  of  anti-social  behavi 
committed  within  five  social  syst 
group,  school,  community,  and  rel 
were  asked  to  indicate  which  type 
worst.  Data  for  these  items  are 
and  Tables  1-22  through  1-24. 


What  are  the  children’s 
of  different  types  of 
offenses  may  be  direc- 
the  social  order  of 
examples  of  these 
or  were  presented  as 
ems  — the  family,  peer 
igion — and  children 
of  offense  was  the 
shown  in  Figure  1-10 


Figure  1-10  shows  that  between  two-thirds  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  sample  chose  actions  against  property 
as  the  worst  alternative,  all  the  systems  involved  re- 
garded together.  Actions  against  persons  and  the  social 
order  of  the  systems  were  chosen  by  significantly  lower 
percentages  of  children  at  all  grade  levels.  Respect 
for  property  rights  seems  for  the  children  to  be  very 
fixed  and  quite  unquestionable.  , 


As  shown  in  Table  1-22,  over  all  grades  actions 
against  property  were  chosen  as  the  worst,  most  fre- 
quently when  presented  as  committed  within  the  school 
and  the  family,  the  other  three  systems  ranking  some- 
what lower  and  rather  close  to  each  other;  yet,  the 
proportion  for  the  peer  group  was  a bit  lower  than  for 
the  religious  system  and  the  community.  The  most  notice- 
able variation  through  grades  for  any  of  the  five  systems 
appeared  for  the  community  where  the  eighth  graders  pre- 
sented a substantially  lower  frequency  than  the  younger 
groups.  A similar  but  not  so  marked  drop  appeared  for 
the  peer  group  and  the  family^,  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  a rather  high  proportion  of  the  oldest  group  chose 
actions  against  persons  as  the  worst  alternative  within 
these  two  systems  (see  Table  1-23  and  discussion  of  data 
on  actions  against  persons). 
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Despite  the  variations  mentioned,  the  children 
appeared  to  possess  already  at  grade  four  a rather  gen- 
eralized and  stable  attitude  toward  actions  against 
property,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  social  systems 
within  which  such  an  offense  may  take  place.  This  at- 
titude was  generally  maintained  through  the  grades. 

Across  all  grades,  more  low  status  than  high  status 
children  chose  offenses  against  property  as  the  worst 
of  the  three  types  of  anti-social  behavior.  The  SES 
differences  were  more  pronounced  on  responses  referring 
to  anti-property  acts  in  the  family,  community,  and 
church  than  in  the  school  and  the  peer  group.  Varia- 
tions by  grade  and  sex  were  not  significant  (see  Table 
1-22). 

The  distribution  of  frequencies  with  which  offenses 
against  persons  were  pointed  out  as  the  worst  of  the 
three  alternatives  indicates  that  with  age,  evaluation 
of  the  wrongness  of  these  acts  became  a function  of  the 
social  setting  within  which  such  offenses  take  place. 
Offenses  against  persons  were  condemned  by  the  older 
children  with  substantially  higher  frequency  when  com- 
mitted in  the  community,  the  peer  group,  and  the  family 
than  in  the  other  systems  (see  Table  1-23).  Apparently, 
the  older  children  regarded  personal  offenses  as  more 
serious  when  committed  within  the  peer  group  and  the 
community.  A person1 s honor  may  be  offended  thereby. 
Moreover,  high  status  children  were  generally  more  crit- 
ical than  their  low  status  counterparts  toward  offenses 
against  persons;  across  all  grades  more  high  status 
than  low  status  children  condemned  this  type  of  anti- 
social behavior,  especially  in  the  family,  the  commun- 
ity, and  the  peer  group.  The  frequency  of  these  re- 
sponses did  not  vary  significantly  by  sex. 

The  interview  data  confirm  the  indications  of  the 
questionnaire  findings  that  children,  as  they  grow  older, 
become  more  sensitive  to  personal  offenses*  When  asked 
"Which  is  worst  — to  hit,  steal  from,  or  say  something 
bad  about  a person?"  half  the  interview  sample  answered 
that  saying  bad  things  about  a person  was  the  worst; 
within  the  oldest  group  a clear  majority  chose  this  al- 
ternative as  the  worst.  Stealing  was  chosen  as  the 
worst  by  only  one-fifth  of  the  interviewed  children 
(12  in  all),  primarily  from  the  youngest  age  group. 
Hitting  was  chosen  as  the  worst  by  onlyfive  children, 
all  of  whom  were  fourth  graders. 
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Actions  against  the  rules  of  the  systems  in  ques- 
tion were  condemned  significantly  less  often  as  chil- 
dren grew  older  (see  Table  1-24).  Across  all  grades 
actions  against  the  religious  system  were  condemned 
more  than  actions  against  the  rules  of  all  the  other 
systems;  the  family  ranked  last  on  this  alternative. 

The  most  remarkable  drop  in  percentages  by  grade  oc- 
curred for  the  community  system,  but  the  decline  for  the 
religious  system  was  also  marked  (see  Table  1-24) • 

This  may  be  due  to  changes  with  age  in  childrens  ex- 
periences about  these  systems*  consistency  in  enforc- 
ing rules  and/or  their  infallibility. 

No  significant  variations  by  social  status  or 
sex  affected  the  composite  index  of  actions  against 
social  systems.  However,  two  tendencies  ought  to  be 
mentioned;  first,  more  boys  than  girls  seemed  to  re- 
gard actions  against  the  rules  of  the  school  as  the 
most  serious  offense,  whereas  the  opposite  was  the 
case  for  the  religious  system;  second , more  high 
status  than  low  status  children  regarded  actions  against 
the  rules  of  religion  and  the  peer  group  as  the  most 
serious  offenses,  while  the  opposite  SES  trend  was 
apparent  in  the  choices  of  offenses  against  the  rules 
of  the  community  and  the  school. 

Within  each  of  the  systems  considered,  offenses 
against  the  rules  were  condemned  less  often  than  offenses 
against  property.  However,  if  we  compare  the  scores 
for  actions  against  rules  and  against  persons  within 
each  of  the  five  systems  an  interesting  pattern  emerges. 
In  the  family,  the  community,  and  the  peer  group  personal 
offenses  appared  to  be  seen  as  more  serious  than  offenses 
against  the  social  order  of  these  systems;  this  was  es- 
pecially the  case  for  the  older  children.  Perhaps  inter- 
personal relationships  within  these  three  systems  are 
regarded  as  a very  important  matter.  However,  the  sit- 
uation is  different  for  the  school  and  the  religious 
system  where  respect  of  the  ideology  and  the  social  or- 
der of  the  system  appeared  to  be  regarded  as  more  im- 
portant than  the  individuals  rights. 

Relationships b e tween  judgments  concerning  the 
relative  seriousness  of  different  types  of  offenses 
and  classroom  behavior.  Eight  out  of  a total  of  72 
correlation  coefficients  between  these  two  sets  of  vari- 
ables were  significant  (see  Table  1-25).  All  of  these 
significant  coefficients  pertained  to  eighth  graders 
and  most  of  them  to  girls;  perhaps  judgments  about  the 
relative  seriousness  of  different  types  of  anti-social 
behavior  have  a greater  bearing  on  the  conduct  of  older 
children,  especially  girls.  The  data  indicate  that 
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eighth  graders,  especially  girls,  x*ho  judged  anti-person 
acts  as  the  most  serious  offenses  were  likely  to  be 
seen  as  displaying  cooperative  behavior  toward  their 
peers.  Further,  eighth  grade  girls  who  judged  anti- 
system acts  to  be  the  most  serious  type  of  offenses 
were  seen  by  peers  as  displaying  cooperative  behavior 
in  the  school,  especially  toward  the  teacher.  On  the 
other  hand,  eighth  grade  girls  who  judged  anti-property 
acts  as  the  most  serious  offenses  were  likely  to  be 
seen  as  noncompliant  with  both  peers  and  the  teacher. 


Sv;mmary . Over  all  grades  anti-property  acts  were 
considered  as  the  most  serious  of  the  three  types  of 
offenses,  especially  when  committed  in  the  school  and 
the  family.  Low  status  children  condemned  this  type 
of  offense  significantly  more  often  that  did  high 
status  children.  No  significant  variations  by  grade 
or  sex  affected  the  frequency  of  these  responses. 
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Judgments  about  the  relative  seriousness  of  the 
three  different  types  of  offenses  appeared  to  have  a 
significant  bearing  on  the  classroom  conduct  of  the 
older  children,  especially  girls.  Eighth  grade  girls, 
having  a reputation  among  their  classmates  of  being 
cooperative  in  the  school,  tended  to  judge  offenses 
against  persons  and/or  the  order  of  social  systems  as 
more  serious  than  offenses  against  property.  The  latter 
type  of  offenses  was  more  often  condemned  by  eighth 
grade  girls  regarded  by  their  peers  as  uncooperative 
with  teachers  and  peers. 
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FIGURE  1-1 0 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEWS  OF  WHICH  IS  WORST: 
OFFENSES  AGAINST  PERSONS,  AGAINST  PROPERTY, 

OR- AGAINST  THE  RULES  (ORDER)  OF  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS,  BY  GRADE 

(DENMARK) 


Item:  Which  is  worst? 


ERIC 


TABLE  1-22 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  CHOICE  OF  OFFENSES  AGAINST  PROPERTY 
AS  MORE  SERIOUS  THAN  THOSE  AGAINST  PERSONS  OR  THE  SYSTEMS' 
RULES  (ORDER)  ACROSS  FIVE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS,  BY  GRADE, 

SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(DENMARK) 


SYSTEMS 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

GIRLS 

SEX 

BOYS 

School 

4 

88 

85 

92 

90 

86 

6 

83 

88 

79 

83 

83 

8 

87 

83 

90 

94 

80 

Total 

85 

87 

89 

83 

Community 

4 

70 

73 

68 

72 

69 

6 

70 

74 

66 

72 

68 

8 

58 

64 

51 

58 

57 

Total 

70 

61 

67 

65 

Family 

4 

85 

87 

82 

86 

83 

6 

83 

92 

74 

84 

82 

8 

74 

83 

64 

76 

72 

Total 

87 

74 

82 

79 

Peers 

4 

64 

59 

69 

63 

65 

6 

64 

69 

59 

63 

65 

8 

54 

60 

49 

52 

57 

Total 

62 

59 

59 

62 

Religion 

4 

62 

66 

57 

59 

65 

6 

62 

62 

63 

60 

65 

3 

70 

74 

66 

70 

70 

Total 

68 

62 

63 

66 

Note.  Significant  Effects:  (Property)  None.  Item:  "Which  is  worst?" 

Alternative:  "To  take  or  steal  something  in  the  school, 

community,  family,  peer  group,  religious  group."  Index:  Number 

of  choices  of  offenses  against  property  as  the  worst  of  three 
alternatives  across  five  items.  Index  scale:  0-5, 


TABLE  1-23 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  CHOICE  OF  OFFENSES  AGAINST  PERSONS  AS 
MORE  SERIOUS  THAN  THOSE  AGAINST  PROPERTY  AND  THE  SYSTEMS' 

RULES  (ORDER)  ACROSS  FIVE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS, 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(DENMARK) 


SYSTEMS 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL  STATUS 
LOW  HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

School 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

6 

5 

3 

8 

5 

5 

8 

3 

4 

2 

2 

4 

Total 

3 

4 

3 

4 

Community 

4 

14 

7 

20 

13 

14 

6 

26 

20 

31 

24 

27 

8 

39 

32 

45 

38 

40 

Total 

20 

32 

25 

27 

Family 

4 

12 

9 

15 

11 

14 

6 

14 

6 

21 

13 

14 

8 

21 

12 

30 

19 

24 

Total 

9 

22 

14 

17 

Peers 

4 

24 

29 

18 

27 

20 

6 

26 

23 

29 

26 

26 

8 

37 

33 

42 

41 

33 

Total 

28 

29 

31 

26 

Religion 

4 

7 

10 

3 

6 

7 

6 

7 

12 

2 

6 

9 

8 

7 

5 

10 

6 

8 

Total 

9 

5 

6 

8 

Note.  Significant  Effects:  (Persons)  Grade. 

Item:  "Which  is  worst?"  Alternative:  "To  fight  with,  insult,  or 

say  something  against  a person  in  the  school,  community, family, 
peer  group,  religious  group."  Index:  Number  of  choices  of 

offenses  against  person  as  the  worst  of  three  alternatives  across 
five  items.  Index  scale:  0-5. 


TABLE  1-24 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  CHOICE  OF  OFFENSES  AGAINST  THE 
SYSTEMS*  RULES  (ORDER)  AS  MORE  SERIOUS  THAN  THOSE  AGAINST 
PROPERTY  OR  PERSONS,  ACROSS  FIVE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS, 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(DENMARK) 


SYSTEMS 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

GIRLS 

SEX 

BOYS 

School 

4 

9 

13 

5 

7 

12 

6 

11 

9 

13 

11 

12 

8 

11 

13 

8 

5 

16 

Total 

12 

9 

8 

13 

Community 

4 

16 

20 

13 

15 

17 

6 

4 

5 

4 

4 

5 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

. - 

Total 

10 

7 

8 

8 

Family 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

2 

5 

3 

4 

8 

5 

.4 

5 

6 

4 

Total 

wl 

4 

4 

4 

Peers 

4 

13 

12 

13 

10 

15 

6 

11 

8 

13 

12 

9 

8 

9 

8 

10 

7 

11 

Total 

. 9 

12 

10 

12 

Religion 

4 

32 

24 

39 

35 

28 

6 

31 

26 

35 

34 

27 

8 

23 

21 

25 

24 

22 

Total 

23 

33 

31 

25 

Note*  Significant  Effects:  None 

• Item: 

"Which  is 

worst?" 

Alternative:  "To  disturb,  break,  disobey,  refuse  to  follow 

or  say  something  against  the  rules  (order)  of  school,  community, 
family,  peer  group,  religious  group.  Index:  Number  of  choices 

of  offenses  against  the  system  rules  (order) , as  the  worst  of 
three  alternatives  across  five  items.  Index  scale:  0-5. 


TABLE  1-25 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  INDICES  OF  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  RELATIVE  SERIOUSNESS 
OF  THREE  TYPES  OF  OFFENSES  AND  PEER  RATINGS  OF  CLASSROOM 
BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(DENMARK) 


WHICH  IS 

GRADE 

PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

WORST 

POSITIVE 

BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE 

BEHAVIOR 

INDICES 

TO  PEERS 

TO  TEACHER  . TO  PEERS 

TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS  BOYS 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 

GIRLS  BOYS 

Anti-Person 

Acts 

4 

-.05 

-.05 

.00  . 

-,01 

.14 

-.07 

.06 

-.03 

6 

.11 

.00 

.09 

-.08 

-.06 

-.06 

.02 

-.03 

8 

.22* 

.21* 

.06 

.03 

-.19* 

-.10 

-.09 

-.03 

Anti-Property 

Acts 

4 

.06 

.04 

.06 

-.01 

-.10 

-.03 

-.04 

-.09 

6 

-.09 

.02 

-«03 

.05 

.09 

.08 

-.05 

.04 

8 

-.26* 

-.12 

-.24* 

-.01 

.24* 

.08 

.19* 

-.02 

Anti-System 

Acts 

4 

-.13 

.00 

-.11 

.05 

.01 

.04 

-.02 

.10 

6 

-.02 

-.04 

-.10 

.03 

-.08 

-.05 

.06 

-.02 

8 

.15 

.01 

.23* 

.00 

-.17 

.01 

-.17 

.11 

Note,  indicates  significant  correlation. 


b . Origin  of  Laws  and  Rules 


Rule-making  in  the  family*  Children’s  perception 
of  the  rule-makers  in  their  families  was  assessed  thro  lgh 
the  questionnaire  item  cited  in  Table  1-26.  The  distribu- 
tion of  frequencies  of  responses  to  the  four  alternatives 
shows  that  about  equal  proportions  of  the  total  Danish 
sample  reported  that  their  family  rules  were  made  by  the 
father  and  the  mother  together,  and  by  the  whole  family 
(respectively,  42  percent  and  36  percent). 

Few  children  thought  that  one  of  their  parents  was 
the  sole  rule-maker  in  the  family.  Twelve  percent  of  the 
total  research  group  perceived  their  mothers  in  this  func- 
tion, with  a somewhat  lower  number  for  grade  six  than  for 
the  other  two  grades,  and  7 percent  attributed  unilateral 
rule-making  functions  to  the  father. 

The  proportion  of  children  thinking  that  rule-mak- 
ing is  a whole  family  matter  increased  substant  tally 
through  grades  (see  Table  1-26).  This  expression  was  the 
most  common  among  the  eighth  grade  children;  it  was  given 
by  almost  half  of  the  eighth  graders  (46  percent)  By  con- 
trast, the  proportion  of  children  who  see  their  fathers 
and  mothers  as  ruling  the  family  together  decreased  a 
good  deal  from  grade  six  to  grade  eight;  33  percent  of 
the  eighth  graders  gave  this  response. 

This  shift  in  the  perceived  locus  of  rule-making 
power  within  the  family  was  apparent  in  the  responses  of 
both  social  status  groups  and  both  sexes,  but  it  was 
somewhat  more  marked  for  the  girls  and  for  the  higher 
status  group;  however,  these  differences  by  sex  and 
social  status  were  not  substantial. 

At  all  grade  levels  more  girls  than  boys  saw  rule- 
making  at  home  as  a whole  family  activity,  whereas  the 
perception  of  mother  and  father  as  ruling  the  family 
together  was  more  frequent  among  boys  than  among  girls, 
especially  at  grade  six.  Also  noticeable  is  the  tendency 
for  the  perception  of  the  father  as  the  sole  rule-maker 
to  become  with  age  less  frequent  among  girls  but  more 
frequent  among  boys. 

It  seems  profitable  to  compare  the  children's  re- 
sponses to  this  item  with  those  regarding  their  own  par- 
ticipation in  making  decisions  at  home.  For  children  of 
both  SES  groups  participation  appeared  to  increase  sig- 
nificantly as  they  grew  older,  even  though  there  appears 
to  be  a significant  overall  grades  difference  by  social 
status,  with  high  SES  children  ranking  their  personal 
efficacy  in  making  family  decisions  higher  than  do  low 
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SES  children  (see  Section  B5).  However,  the  children  from 
the  low  SES  group,  primarily  the  girls,  showed  a more 
marked  increase,  which  possibly  reflects  that  lor  status 
children,  as  they  grow  older,  get  more  opportunities  to 
extend  their  social  experiences.  Through  a comnmnicat ion 
with  children  from  high  status  families  they  probably 
realize  what  their  roles  within  the  family  might  be  and 
then  they  try  to  change  the  family  decision -making  processes. 


Summary . Children's  perception  of  rul 
the  family  changed  in  the  same  direction  for 
and  for  both  social  status  groups:  from  the 

and  mother  combination  as  the  prevailing  pat 
four  to  the  whole  family  rule-making  as  the 
at  grade  eight.  This,  shift  in  the  perceived 
functions  of  family  members  was  most  marked 
and  for  the  high  SES  group. 


e-malcers  in 
both  sexes 
father 

tern  at  grade 
most  common 
rule-making 
for  girls 


Across  all  grades,  more  boys  than  girls  thought 
that  their  families  are  ruled  by  both  parents  acting  to- 
gether. By  contrast,  more  girls  than  boys  maintained 
that  rule-making  in  their  families  is  a process  involv- 
ing all  its  members.  Also,  perception  of  the  father  as 
the  sole  rule-maker  in  the  family  became  more  frequent 
with  age  among  boys,  a further  indication  that  the  boys, 
especially  the  older  ones,  saw  the  rule-making  activity 
in  their  homes  in  a way  somewhat  different  from  that  of 
the  girls.  Perhaps  boys  perceived  the  family  as  func- 
tioning in  a rather  authoritarian  fashion,  while  gills 
had  a more  democratic  image  of  the  family  power  structure. 
It  may  be  thaf.;  this  difference  by  sex  reflects  an  aspect 
of  boys'  and  girls'  expectations  about  their  future  roles 
as  rule-makers  at  home. 


Rule-makers  in  the  neighborhood.  The  eight  author- 
ity figures  compared  and  the  format  of  the  questionnaire 
item  used  to  assess  children's  perception  of  rule-makers 
in  the  neighborhood  are  cited  in  Table  1-27  and  Figure 
1-11.  The  data  show  that  about  85  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  sample,  regardless  of  their  age,  sex,  or 
social  class  backgrounds,  think  that  the  mayor  partici- 
pates in  making  the  rules  and/or  laws  of  their  neighbor- 
hood. The  second  most  frequent  nominations  were  given 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  governor,  and  policeman,  the  last 
two  figures  ranking  very  close  to  each  other.  Many  of 
the  children  were  not  able  to  give  answers  about  some  of 
these  authority  figures'  participation  in  rule-making  in 
the  part  of  the  city  where  the  children  live;  about  40 
percent  of  the  children  gave  no  answer  or  answered  "I 
don't  know"  concerning  the  governor  while  for  the  police- 
man there  were  30  percent  nonresponders  or  children  respond- 
ing "I  don't  know." 
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The  Prime  Minister  was  nominatd  substantially  more 
often  by  low  status  children  and  girls  than  by  low  status 
children  and  boys;  the  governor  and  the  policeman  re- 
ceived more  nominations  by  high  status  children  and  |irls 
than  by  their  counterparts.  AlsoB  the  idea  that  the 
Prime  Minister  participates  in  rule-  and  law-making  in 
the  neighborhood  was  expressed  more  often  by  younger  than 
by  older  children. 

The  other  four  authority  figures  in  question,  name- 
ly both  parents,  teacher,  and  religious  leader,  were  sel- 
dom regarded  as  endowed  with  rule-making  functions  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  religious  leader  was  cited  more  often 
by  girls  than  by  boys,  especially  at  grade  four. 


Even  though  there  appeared  to  be  a not  unessential 
confusion  about  some  of  the  authority  figures1  domain, 
particularly  among  the  youngest  children  from  the  lower 
social  group,  data  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
the  actual  community  rule-makers  were  recognized  by  the 
majority  of  our  research  group.  It  is  notable  that 
children  from  the  high  status  group  knew  mere  about  the 
governor  as  an  authority  figure  and  therefore  were  more 
inclined  to  ascribe  him  power  as  a rule-maker  than  were 
low  status  children.  The  Prime  Minister  as  an  authority 
figure  is  presumably  equally  well-known  among  children 
of  both  SES  groups;  therefore,  the  finding  that  more  low 
SES  than  high  SES  children  ascribed  rule-making  power  to 
him  in  the  neighborhood  may  indicate  some  conceptual  con- 
fusion of  power  with  domain  of  competence.  Children 
attributing  rule-making  functions  in  the  neighborhood  to 
the  Prime  Minister  might  have  thought  that  he  is  such  a 
great  person  that  he  probably  also  has  something  to  do 
with  rule-making  in  their  neighborhood. 
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FIGURE  1-11 

PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLE  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES 
IN  RULE  AND  LAW-MAKING,  BY  GRADE 
(DENMARK) 


Item:  "Who  makes  the  laws  or  rules  in  the  part  of  the  city  where  yeu  live — 

like  your  neighborhood?11 


ERIC 


TABLE  1-26 


PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLES  OF  FAMILY  MEMBERS  IN  MAKING  FAMILY 
RULES,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(DENMARK) 


RESPONSE  ALTERNATIVES 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

GIRLS 

SEX 

BOYS 

Father 

4 

8 

10 

6 

7 

9 

6 

6 

9 

4 

5 

8 

8 

7 

6 

9 

4 

11 

Total 

7 

8 

6 

5 

9 

Mother 

4 

15 

17 

13 

14 

16 

6 

9 

10 

8 

11 

8 

8 

13 

17 

10 

16 

11 

Total 

12 

15 

10 

13 

12 

Father  and  Mother 

Together 

4 

46 

41 

52 

47 

45 

6 

48 

46 

50 

40 

56 

8 

33 

30 

36 

32 

34 

Total 

42 

39 

46 

40 

45 

Whole  Family 

4 

31 

32 

30 

32 

30 

6 

37 

35 

38 

44 

29 

8 

46 

47 

45 

49 

44 

Total 

38 

38 

38 

42 

34 

Item:  "Who  usually  makes  the  rules  in  your  family?" 

Item  scale:  Percentage  choice  of  one  alternative. 


TABLE  1-27 


PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLES  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  IN  RULE-AND  LAW-MAKING 
IN  THE  COMMUNITY,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(DENMARK) 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

GIRLS 

SEX 

BOYS 

Mother 

4 

14 

18 

10 

17 

11 

6 

9 

11 

7 

9 

9 

8 

5 

6 

5 

8 

3 

Total 

9 

12 

7 

11 

8 

Father 

4 

15 

18 

11 

18 

11 

6 

11 

10 

12 

10 

12 

8 

6 

8 

. 5 

7 

5 

Total 

10 

12 

9 

12 

9 

Teacher 

4 

5 

7 

3 

8 

1 

6 

7 

8 

7 

6 

8 

8 

8 

7 

8 

10 

5 

Total 

7 

7 

6 

8 

5 

Policeman 

4 

64 

63 

64 

74 

54 

6 

58 

53 

63 

60 

56 

8 

59 

49 

68 

54 

63 

Total 

60 

55 

65 

63 

58 

Mayor 

4 

80 

74 

86 

78 

81 

6 

90 

88 

93 

91 

89 

8 

87 

85 

89 

89 

84 

Total 

86 

82 

89 

86 

85 

Governor 

4 

60 

46 

74 

67 

53 

6 

62 

60 

63 

63 

60 

8 

57 

47 

67 

63 

51 

Total 

60 

51 

68 

64 

55 

Prime  Minister  4 

79 

32 

75 

84 

74 

6 

73 

89 

56 

79 

66 

8 

62 

72 

51 

70 

54 

Total 

71 

81 

61 

77 

65 

Religious 

Leader 

4 

16 

14 

19 

22 

11 

6 

10 

3.2 

7 

11 

8 

8 

14 

13 

14 

18 

9 

T A IIt  _ 

Total 

13 

13 

13 

17 

9 

Item:  "Who  makes  the  laws  or  rules  in  the  part  of  the  city  where  you 


live,  like  your  neighborhood?"  Alternatives:  "Yes",  "No", 

"Don't  know".  Item  scale:  Percentage  responding  "yes"  to  each 

of  the  figures  listed. 
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Justice  of  Rules  and  Laws 


One  of  the  most  important  dimensions  of  childrens 
conception  of  rules  and  laws  is  that  of  justice.  Pre- 
sumably, the  quality  of  their  behavior  (i.e.,  compliant 
or  noncompliant  with  rules  and  laws)  as  well  as  the  in- 
ternalization of  rules  and  laws  in  the  form  of  personally 
valued  principles  which  orient  behavior  in  the  absence 
of  external  incentives  such  as  reward  or  punishment  de- 
pend to  a large  degree  on  whether  or  not  children  see 
rules  and  laws  as  fair. 

Two  sets  of  data  will  be  discussed  in  this  section: 
(1)  children’s  views  on  the  qualification  of  a fair  rule; 
and  (2)  their  ratings  of  the  fairness  of  rules  of  various 
authority  figures  and  systems.  Data  on  the  latter  were 
collected  from  the  entire  research  group  through  question- 
naire items  whose  format  is  cited  in  Figure  1-11.  Data 
on  "What  is  a fair  rule?"  were  collected  from  the  inter- 
viewed children  (a  10-percent  sample  of  the  total  research 
group) . 

Many  of  the  interviewed  children,  especially  from 
the  younger  age  groups,  were  not  able  to  verbalize  the 
qualifications  of  a fair  rule,  or  expressed  the  absolute 
judgment  that  all  rules  are  fair.  With  increasing  age 
there  was  a tendency  to  emphasize  a rule  as  fair  if  the 
persons  who  must  comply  with  it  agree  with  it. 


About  half  of  the  sixth  graders  maintained  that 
general  applicability  (i.e.,  that  a rule  affects  every- 
one equally)  is  a prerequisite  of  fairness.  The  majority 
of  these  children  belonged  to  the  low  status  group. 

About  one-third  of  the  total  sample  mentioned  this  qual- 
ification. 


Two  response  categories  indicating  that  fairness 
of  rules  is  perceived  as  depending  on  its  source  (i.e., 
that  a rule  is  fair  if  it  is  created  by  a trusted  author- 
ity figure  or  if  it  is  congruent  with  an  external  system, 
e.g.,  religion  or  government)  did  not  appear  at  all  in 
the  Danish  interview  data.  Apparently,  although  younger 
children  tended  to  take  the  fairness  of  rules  for  granted, 
none  of  the  responders  thought  that  the  fairness  of  a 
rule  depends  on  its  source. 

In  short,  the  most  common  definitions  given  by  the 
interviewed  children  seemed  to  identify  fairness  with 
equality  and  generality  of  application  on  the  one  side 
and  with  group  consensus  on  the  other.  f 
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Children's  ratings  of  the  fairness  of  rules  of  vari- 
ous authority  figures  are  shown  in  Figure  1-12.  At  all 
grade  levels  the  mother's  rules  ranked  highest,  followed 
by  the  rules  of  the  policeman  and  the  father,  the  last 
two  figures  ranking  very  close  to  each  other;  the  rules 
and  laws  of  the  city  and  government,  also  clustered  to- 
gether, ranked  next,  followed  by  the  rules  of  the  teacher; 
ratings  of  the  fairness  of  f ri ends ' rule o ranked  substan- 
tially below  those  of  all  otiier  figures. 

Figure  1-12  also  shows  that  with  grade  the  means 
pertaining  to  all  authority  figures  declined,  while  the 
means  pertaining  to  friends'  rules  remained  c*  istant 
between  grades  four  and  six,  and  then  increased  some- 
what at  the  eighth  grade.  The  analysis  of  variance  in- 
dicated that  the  decline  of  means  for  parents,  the 
teacher,  and  other  non-family  authorities  was  significant, 
while  the  increase  in  the  friends'  ratings  was  nonsignifi- 
cant. The  grade  effect  on  the  index  for  "other  authority 
figures"  was  particularly  apparent  on  the  policeman's 
scores . 

None  of  the  scores  pertaining  to  the  seven  figures 
and  systems  in  question  was  significantly  differentiated 
by  sex.  Significant  SES  differences  were  found  only  for 
the  ratings  of  friends'  rules.  Across  all  grades,  high 
status  children  demonstrated  a higher  regard  for  the 
fairness  of  their  friends'  rules  than  did  their  low 
status  counterparts.  (The  low  status  children's  means 
at  grades  4,  6,  and  8 were  2.60,  2.58,  and  2.76,  respec- 
tively; the  corresponding  means  of  high  status  children 
were  2.93,  2.87,  and  3.24.) 

The  fact  that  the  means  pertaining  to  rules  and  laws 
of  the  city  and  government  were  almost  identical  on  each 
grade  level  is  particuarly  striking.  Earlier,  it  was 
mentioned  that  many  of  the  interviewed  children  were  not 
able  to  verbalize  their  ideas  about  rules  and  laws  and 
that  such  difficulties  were  particularly  pronounced  with 
respect  to  rules  and  laws  of  non-family  authorities.  Per- 
haps the  similarity  of  responses  pertaining  to  rules  and 
laws  of  the  city  and  government  which  denotes  a tendency 
for  children  to  give  response  sets  reflects  their  confu- 
sion about  the  concepts  involved  in  these  items. 

Overall,  the  findings  suggest  that  children,  as 
they  grow  older,  develop  a less  idealized  perception  of 
rules  of  all  sources  of  authority.  They  seem  to  realize 
that  some  rules  and  laws  may  not  be  fair,  regardless  of 
their  source.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  interview 
data  did  not  give  indications  that  children  associate  in 
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any  way  the  fairness  of  rules  with  their  source,  the  rank- 
ing of  figures  on  the  scale  of  fairness  of  rules  suggests 
that,  in  fact,  children  tend  to  discriminate  among  author- 
ity figures  in  estimating  how  many  of  each  figure*s  rales 
are  fair.  However,  the  reasons  behind  the  ranking  of  fig- 
ures are  not  clear.  It  is  not  clear,  for  example,  whether 
the  fact  that  the  parents ? and  the  policeman’s  rules  were 
rated  higher  than  those  of  the  city  and  government  and 
also  higher  than  those  of  the  teacher  means  that  children 
regarded  more  of  the  former’s  rules  as  based  on  group  con- 
sensus or  as  more  often  applying  to  everyone  equally. 
Apparently,  other  factors  also  may  contribute  to  these 
differential  ratings.  Differential  attachment  to  and 
trust  in  the  benevolence  of  different  authority  figures, 
as  well  as  differing  beliefs  and  expectations  about  the 
figures*  punitive  powers,  may  substantially  influence 
children*s  ratings  of  the  justice  of  their  rules. 

Relationships  between  estimates  of  the  fairness  of 
rules  and  other  dimensions  of  authority  figures.  The  cor- 
relation coefficients  shown  in  Table  1-28  indicate  that 
there  is  a positive  and  strong  relationship  between  chil- 
dren^ estimates  of  the  fairness  of  the  various  figures* 
rules  on  the  one  side  and  their  perception  of  the  figures 
as  likable  and  willing  to  help  on  the  other  side.  These 
r e 1 a t ionsh i ps  do  not  allow  one  to  decide  what  is  the  cause 
and  what  the  effect.  Perhaps  belief  in  the  figures*  benev- 
olence and  liking  for  them  derives  from  perceiving  them  as 
making  and  enforcing  fair  rules:  maybe  the  opposite  is  the 
case.  However,  Taole  1-28  reveals  that  there  was  a rather 
weak  relationship  between  the  ‘‘rules  fair*'  and  ''power  to 
punish"  variables  and  practically  no  association  between 
perception  of  the  figures*  rules  as  fair  and  beliefs  in 
the  inevitability  of  their  punishing  disobedience.  In 
fact,  for  some  subgroups  expectations  of  punishment  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  noncompliance  with  rules  of  some 
of  the  figures  in  question  (especially  the  teacher)  corre- 
lated negatively  (though  nons i gni f i can t ly ) with  a high 
regard  for  the  justice  of  the  figures*  rules. 

In  conclusion,  for  the  Danish  research  group  high 
regard  for  the  fairness  of  rules  of  authority  figures 
coexisted  with  trust  in  the  figures*  nurturancc  and  lik- 
ing for  them,  while  beliefs  and  expectations  about  the 
figures*  punitive  power  and  punitive  behavior  were  prac- 
tically not  associated  with  beliefs  about  the  fairness  of 
their  rules.  The  significance  of  this  finding  will  be 
further  explored  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  report 
(see  sections  B3  and  B4) . 
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Relationship  between  perception  of  rules  as  fair  and 
classroom  behavior.  The  picture  emerging  from  the  corre- 
lations between  the  two  sets  of  variables  is  rather  varie- 
gated, but  it  contains  some  interesting  tendencies.  For 
the  youngest  boys,  the  relationship  between  belief  in  the 
justice  of  father's  rules  and  peer  ratings  of  classroom 
behavior  is  significant  and  in  the  expected  direction 
toward  peers  as  well  as  toward  the  teacher.  This  ten- 
dency is  weaker  for  the  older  boys  and  for  the  girls  at 
all  grade  levels  1 

The  most  interesting  authority  figure  in  this  connec- 
tion seems  to  be  the  teacher,  not  unexpectedly.  Espe- 
cially for  the  sixth  graders  there  is  a clear  tendency; 
children  who  regard  the  teacher's  rules  as  fair  tend  to 
show  positive  behavior  toward  the  teacher  as  well  as 
toward  the  peers.  For  the  oldest  group  a similar  but 
somewhat  weaker  tendency  is  apparent.  There  may  be  sev- 
eral reasons  for  the  fact  that  this  relationship  is 
unclear  for  the  youngest  group,  but  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  clarify  and  explain  it. 

Among  "other  authority  figures, the  relationships 
concerning  the  policeman  and  the  city  also  are  remarkable, 
primarily  for  the  boys  in  grade  six.  The  direction  of 
these  correlations  indicates  a relationship  analogous  to 
that  found  for  the  teacher.  As  an  example  of  the  rather 
confusing  and  contradicting  tendencies  for  several  of  the 
authority  figures  here  in  question,  the  coefficients  for 
city  and  government  rules  and  laws  pertaining  to  eighth 
graders  may  be  mentioned. 

For  the  friends'  rules  the  only  remarkable  relation- 
ship concerns  eighth  graders  of  both  sexes  as  far  as 
positive  behavior  toward  peers  is  concerned.  The  higher 
their  trust  in  the  fairness  of  friends'  rules  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  be  cooperative  with  classroom  peers. 

S umma ry . At  all  grade  levels  the  rules  of  parents, 
especially  of  the  mother,  were  ranked  higher  than  the 
rules  of  the  other  authority  figures  in  question.  The 
friends'  rules  scored  much  lower  than  those  of  all  other 
figures.  Ratings  of  the  fairness  of  rules  of  all  figures 
in  question,  except  friends,  declined  significantly  with 
the  children's  increasing  age. 

No  significant  effect  by  sex  was  found  for  any  of  the 
ratings.  Only  the  ratings  of  friends'  rules  differed  sig- 
nificantly by  social  status;  high  status  children  showed  a 
higher  regard  for  the  fairness  of  their  friends'  rules. 
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Correlation  coefficients  between  these  items  and 
indices  of  classroom  behavior  indicated  that  belief  in 
the  justice  of  rules  of  authority  figures  is  in  quite 
close  connection  with  cooperative  behavior  at  tichool. 
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FIGURE  1-12 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  THE  JUSTICE 
OF  FIGURES*  RULES,  BY  GRADE 
: (DENMARK) 


Grade:  468 

Item:  "How  many  of  (figure's)  rules  are  fair?" 

Scale:  1 - None;  6 - All. 


TABLE  1-28 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  POSITIVE  AND  PUNITIVE  DIMENSIONS 
OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  BELIEF  IN  THE  JUSTICE  OF  THEIR  FULES, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(DENMARK) 


JUSTICE  OF  RULES 
WITH: 

AUTHORITY 

FIGURES 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 
FOUR  GRADE  SIX  GRADE 

BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

Willingness  to 

Father 

.29* 

.14 

.36* 

.38* 

. 36* 

.47* 

Help 

Mother 

.04 

.28* 

.30* 

.27* 

.35* 

.33* 

Teacher 

.24* 

.20* 

.45* 

.36* 

.40* 

.33* 

Policeman 

Government- 

.08 

.17 

.12 

.36* 

.46* 

.35* 

Prime  Min. 

.01 

.30* 

.29* 

.44* 

.14 

.53* 

Affective 

Father 

.09 

.38* 

.55* 

.54* 

.47* 

.57* 

Attachment 

Mother 

.36* 

.21* 

.31* 

.56* 

.44* 

.40* 

Teacher 

.47* 

.52* 

.46* 

.57* 

.51* 

.42* 

Policeman 

Government- 

.18 

.29* 

.26* 

.37* 

.43* 

.30* 

Prime  Min. 

.27* 

.38* 

.39* 

.31* 

.17 

.30* 

Power  to  Punish 

Father 

.08 

.08 

.38* 

.04 

.33* 

.33* 

Noncorapliance 

Mother 

.08 

-.04 

.29* 

.30* 

.16 

.18 

Teacher 

.28* 

.08 

.00 

.10 

.10 

.23* 

Policeman 

Government- 

. 02_ 

.00  _ 

.07 

.17 

.24* 

.23* 

Prime  Min. 

-.01 

-.10 

.19 

-.07 

.08 

.07 

Inevitability  of 

Father 

.06 

-.03 

.01 

-.01 

.06 

.12 

Punishment 

Mother 

.02 

.00 

-.07 

.17 

.10 

.07 

Teacher 

-.09 

-.06 

-.13 

.05 

.01 

-.02 

Policeman 

Government- 

-.22 

.02 

.06 

-.03 

.08 

.23* 

Prime  Min. 

.14 

.10 

.02 

.10 

.25 

.02 

Note.  ^Indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  1-29 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  BELIEF  IN  THE  JUSTICE  OF  RULES  OF  AUTHORITY 
FIGURES  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(DENMARK) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO. PEERS  TO  TEACHER  . . TO  PEERS  TO. TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Father 

4 

-.03 

.17 

.04 

.22* 

.12 

-.30* 

-.02 

-.26* 

6 

.06 

-.02 

.04 

.17 

-.09 

-.24* 

-.07 

-.30* 

8 

.13 

.15 

.18 

.15 

.07 

-.07 

.03 

-.08 

Mother 

4 

.04 

.07 

.05 

.14 

.06 

-.08 

-.07 

-.02 

6 

. .06 

.02  . 

.13 

.10 

.12 

-.26* 

.09 

-.26* 

.8 

. .07 

.21*  . 

.09 

.07 

-.01 

.05 

.13 

-.03 

Teache.r 

A 

. .03 

. .01 

.15 

- .05 

.03 

-.18 

.02 

-.14 

6 

.17 

.17 

.21* 

.19* 

-.10 

-.23* 

-.20* 

-.22* 

8 

. .21* 

.18 

. .18  . 

.17 

.04 

-.10 

-.01 

-.08 

Government 

4 

. -.05 

-.02.  , 

. .07 

-.01 

-.12 

-.02 

-.10 

-.04 

6 

,07 

.10 

.07 

.14 

-.14 

-.20* 

-.10 

-.19* 

8 

.03 

.12 

-.07 

.11 

.12 

-.11 

.23* 

-.03 

Policeman 

4 

.11 

-.01 

.18 

-.02 

-.16 

-.04 

-.14 

-.01 

6 

.20* 

.17 

.16 

.23* 

-.02 

-.30* 

-.04 

-.22* 

8 

.24* 

.17 

.08 

.09 

.18 

-.14 

.32* 

.00 

City 

4 

-.11 

.04 

-.07 

.12 

-.12 

-.10 

-.01 

-.13 

6 

.04 

.24* 

.12 

.17 

-.01 

-.29* 

.00 

-.31* 

8 

.00 

.12 

-.07 

-.05 

.08 

.13 

.18 

.16 

Friends 

4 

.12 

.09 

.10 

.17 

-.17 

-.07 

-.12 

-.10 

6 

.27* 

.10 

.14 

.04 

.01 

-.03 

.10 

-.08 

8 

.36* 

.23* 

.12 

-.04 

.00 

.00 

.10 

.10 

Note,  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


d . The  Enforcement  of  Rules  and  Laws 


Rule-enforcement  in  the  family.  As  shown  in  Table 
1-30,  where  the  item  about  rule  enforcement  in  the  family 
is  cited,  almost  equal  proportions  of  children  of  the 
total  Danish  sample  think  that  both  parents  enforce  the 
family  rules  and  that  the  whole  family  is  taking  part  in 
this  activity.  Thirty-eight  percent  cited  the  former 
alternative  and  36  percent  the  latter,,  The  mother  was 
pointed  out  as  sole  rule-enforcer  by  15  percent  of  the 
total  research  group,  whereas  the  corresponding  percent- 
age for  the  father  was  only  11. 


The  alternative  chosen  most  often  by  eighth  graders 
was  "whole  family,"  while  "father  and  mother  together"  was 
most  often  chosen  by  the  fourth  graders.  The  number  of 
nominations  given  to  each  of  the  parents  as  sole  rule- 
enforcers  remained  relatively  constant  through  the  grades. 


More  girls  than  boys  nominated  the  mother  as  sole 
rule-enforcer,  especially  at  grade  eight.  On  the  other 
hand,  more  boys  than  girls  appeared  to  believe  that  the 
father  is  the  sole  rule-enforcer  in  the  family.  The  dif- 
ference was  especially  marked  in  grade  six.  Regarding 
the  two  other  response  alternatives,  the  youngest  girls 
were  much  more  inclined  to  see  the  parents  together  as 
rule-enforcers  than  were  the  boys,  whereas  the  "whole 
family"  alternative  was  chosen  substantially  more  often 
by  the  boys  than  by  girls  at  grade  four  {see  Table  1-30) . 
However,  at  grade  eight  the  proportion  of  each  of  these 
two  alternatives  is  almost  the  same  by  sex,  but  it  seems 
as  if  the  girls,  with  increasing  age,  tended  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  idea  of  the  whole  family  participat- 
ing in  the  enforcement  of  family  rules. 

Social  status  differences  were  particularly  interest- 
ing. At  all  grade  levels  more  low  status  than  high  status 
children  attributed  rule-enforcing  functions  to  one  of 
their  parents.  In  contrast,  more  high  status  than  low 
status  children  at  all  grade  levels  thought  that  their 
parents  work  together  in  enforcing  the  family  rules.  For 
the  alternative  "whole  family"  the  direction  of  SES  dif- 
ferences changed  with  grade:  at  grade  six  more  high  status 
than  low  status  children  cited  this  alternative,  while  at 
grades  four  and  eight  the  trends  were  reversed. 
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five-sixths  of  the  children  ascribed  the  same  power  to 
teachers.  The  policeman  was  mentioned  by  three  out  of 
five  of  the  in t erviewed , while  only  one-sixth  mentioned 
government  officials.  Younger  persons,  such  as  friends 
and  siblings,  were  very  seldom  mentioned. 

Responses  concerning  those  who  cannot  enforce  rules 
upon  children  also  indicated  that  age  status  was  consid- 
ered by  many  children  as  an  important  condition  for  a 
person  to  enforce  rules.  Half  of  the  interview  sample 
maintained  that  strangers ? e.g.,  peo  pi  e not  related  by 
blood5  community,  or  institutional  ties,  could  not  en- 
force rules  upon  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  about  10 
percent  of  the  sample  appeared  to  think  that  anyone  or 
almost  anyone  could  make  them  follow  the  rules. 
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Unilateral  rule-enforcing  functions  were  attributed 
to  one  of  the  parents  by  low  status  rather  than  by  high 
status  children  at  all  grade  levels.  By  contrast,  more 
high  status  than  low  status  chi.ldren  at  all  grades  per- 
ceived both  parents  as  cooperating  in  enforcing  family 
rules.  iJ o clear  SES  differences  were  noted  on  the  fre- 
quencies with  which  rule-enforcement  was  seen  as  a 
responsibility  of  all  members  of  the  family. 

In  the  interviews  an  overwhelming  majority  nominated 
the  parents  and  teacher  as  rule  enforcers,  and  a somewhat 
smaller  percentage  mentioned  the  policeman. 
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TABLE  1-30 


PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLES  OF  FAMILY  MEMBERS  IN  ENFORCING  FAMILY 
RULES » BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(DENJIARK) 


RESPONSE  ALTERNATIVES 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

13 

16 

9 

13 

13 

6 

8 

13 

3 

6 

10 

8 

12 

13 

11 

5 

18 

Total 

11 

14 

8 

8 

14 

Mother 

4 

17 

18 

15 

18 

15 

6 

14 

18 

10 

20 

8 

8 

15 

20 

10 

17 

13 

Total 

15 

19 

12 

18 

12 

Father  and  Mother 

Together 

4 

41 

32 

50 

49 

33 

6 

40 

39 

40 

34 

46 

8 

32 

26 

39 

34 

31 

Total 

38 

32 

43 

39 

37 

Whole  Family 

4 

29 

33 

26 

20 

39 

6 

38 

29 

47 

39 

37 

8 

41 

42 

40 

44 

38 

V Hm. " 

Total 

36 

35 

38 

34 

38 

Item,  "Who  sees  that  the  rules  of  your  family  are  obeyed  or  enforced? 
Item  scale:  Percentage  choice  of  one  alternative. 
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B3.  The  Child’s  Internalization  of  florins 


Children  meet  rules  and  sanctions  within  any  social 
system.  As  they  get  acquainted  with  the  expectations  of 
the  various  authority  figures  expressing  the  norms  in 
question,  a process  of  internalization  takes  place. 

Through  this  process  the  child  becomes  able  to  act  accord- 
ing to  these  norms  as  if  an  authority  figure  is  still 
present  and  is  giving  his  imperatives.  Important  issues 
in  the  development  of  compliant  behavior  are  related  to 
the  process  of  internalization  of  norms.  Two. -types  of... 
reactions  are  of  essential  interest  in  this  connection-- 
the  child’s  feelings  of  guilt  and  reactions  of  self- 
reproach  following  noncompliance  with  the  rules  of  author- 
ity figures  and  his  desire  to  impose  the  rules  of  authority 
figures  upon  other  children. 


a . Subjective  Response  to  Noncompliance 

The  child’s  emotional  discomfort  over  disobedience  of 
rules  of  authority  figures  was  assessed  through  the  ques- 
tionnaire items  whose  format  is  cited  in  Figure  1-13. 

This  graph  presents  a comparison  of  grade  means  on  reported 
guilt  by  authority  figures  and  systems.  Data  show  rela- 
tively little  discrimination  among  individual  figures.  At 
all  grades  the  parents  rank  highest,  their  ratings  being 
undifferentiated.  The  ratings  of  the  policeman  and  the 
government  rank  next  at  all  grades;  at  grade  four,  there 
is  very  little  difference  between  the  ratings  of  these  two 
figures  and  the  means  pertaining  to  religion,  city,  and 
teacher . 

For  all  figures  in  question  except  friends  there 
appeared  a significant  decline  in  the  means  by  grade. 

With  age,  the  rank  order  of  means  of  individual  figures 
changes  somewhat;  for  instance,  religion  drops  from  the 
third  rank  position  at  grade  four  to  the  last  at  grades 
six  and  eight;  the  friends’  rank  rises  from  the  eighth 
position  at  grade  four  to  the  third  at  grade  eight. 

However,  the  range  of  means  remained  remarkedly  stable 
across  all  grades  (1.43  at  grade  four,  1.39  at  grade  six, 
and  1.33  at  grade  eight). 

Social  status  differences  were  not  significant  for 
any  of  the  figures  or  systems  considered.  However,  the 
decline  of  the  mean  scores  through  the  grades  was  more 
pronounced  for  the  low  status  than  for  the  high  status 
group.  For  ail  the  figures  in  question,  the  means  per- 
taining to  high  status  eighth  graders  exceeded  substan- 
tially the  means  of  their  low  status  agemates  (see 
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Tables  1-31  through  1-34),  This  pattern  of  social  status 
differences  by  grade  indicates  that  the  internalization 
of  norms,  as  assessed  by  the  measure  of  guilt  used  in  this 
study,  progresses  somewhat  differently  for  the  two  SES 
groups.  It  seems  much  more  difficult  for  the  high  status 
children  to  get  rid  of  their  feelings  of  guilt  than  it  is 
for  the  other  social  group  of  the  same  age.  The  data  do 
not  permit  us  to  clarify  whether  the  tendency  here 
described  is  due  to  different  ways  in  which  rules  and 
obligations  are  being  presented  and  reinforced  to  the  chil- 
dren from  the  two  social  levels,  but  a relationship  of 
that  kind  seems  reasonable. 

Sex  differences  were  significant  on  all  ratings; 
girls  expressed  more  intense  feelings  of  guilt  over  break- 
ing the  rules  of  all  figures  than  did  the  boys.*  This 
consistent  difference  by  sex  was  particularly  marked  on 
the  items  dealing  with  mother  and  teacher.  Within  the 
index  comprising  ,:other  authority  figures15  the  sex  differ- 
ences were  largest  for  religion  and  the  policeman  but 
rather  weak  for  the  two  official  and  political  systems, 
namely  government  and  city.  For  five  out  of  the  eight 
figures  in  question  the  discrepancy  between  boys1  and 
girls1  scores  was  biggest  for  the  youngest  age  group; 
only  for  the  mother  was  the  discrepancy  at  its  highest 
for  the  oldest  group.  It  may  be  that  a process  of  iden- 
tification with  a crucial  future  role  is  developing 
rapidly  in  teenage  girls. 

Relation  of  guilt  to  other  variables  of  the  study. 

What  are  the  correlates  of  guilt  over  disobedience?  It 
seems  possible  to  obtain  additional  understanding  of  the 
antecedents  of  guilt  by  examining  the  pattern  of  correla- 
tions between  guilt  and  other  measures  of  the  child’s 
view  of  authority  figures,  including  both  affective  attach- 
ment to  the  figures  and  a perception  of  other  traits,  as 
for  instance,  powerful  and  punitive. 


*Girls*  means  at  grades  4,  6,  and  8 were  3. 
3.49,  respectively,  for  father;  4.05,  4.12, 
respectively,  for  mother;  3.38,  3.02,  and  2 
tively,  for  teacher;  3.80,  3.29,  and  2.48, 
for  policeman;  3.32,  2.99,  and  2.34,  respec 
city;  3.57,  3.40,  and  2.80,  respectively,  f 
3.55,  2.74,  and  1.99,  respectively,  for  rel 
2.66,  and  2.90,  respectively,  for  friends, 
ing  means  of  boys  were  3.81,  3.62,  and  3.24 
3.81,  3.61,  and  3.12  for  mother;  2.78,  2.47 
teacher;  3.39,  3.19,  and  2.30  for  policeman 
and  2.46,  for  city;  3.25,  3.30,  and  2.75  fo 
2.98,  2.24,  and  2.06  for  religion;  and  2.39 
for  friends. 
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The  correlational  data  presented  in  Tables  1-35  and 
1-36  show  a higher  relationship  between  guilt  and  both 
measures  of  affective  attachment  (liking  and  helpful)  and 
measures  of  perception  of  the  figures'  rules  as  fair  than 
between  guiit  and  the  items  dealing  with  the  figures7 
punitive  power  and  children's  expectations  of  punishment 
for  d is ob ed ience c The  relationship  between  guilt  feeling 
and  perceived  fairness  of  the  figure's  rules  is  especially 
high--88  percent  of  the  correlations  between  "rules  fair1' 
and  "feel  bad"  items  were  significant.  Liking  for  figures 
also  shows  a remarkable  relationship  with  children's  ten- 
dency to  experience  guilt  over  noncompliance  with  the 
figures*  rules*  83  percent  of  the  correlations  between  the 
t w o measures  were  significant. 

As  an  interesting  detail  which  goes  against  the  over- 
all pattern  just  mentioned,  for  the  religious  leader  a 
much  higher  relationship  appears  between  guilt  and  power 
to  punish  than  between  guilt  feeling  and  perception  of 
this  figure  as  helpful.  That  is  particularly  the  case  for 
the  girls . 

The  lowest  correlations s generally  speaking,  appear 
between  guilt  and  likelihood  that  disobedience  of  an 
authority  figure  will  be  punished  by  the  figure  or  the 
system's  officials  (see  Table  1-36).  However,  it  is 
remarkable  that  four  out  of  six  correlations  for  the  sub- 
groups by  grade  and  by  sex  are  significant  for  father  and 
government. 

Sel f -punishment  for  disobedience.  Children's  ability 
to  identify  with  authority  figures  was  also  evaluated  by 
assessing  the  degree  to  which  they  think  they  may  punish 
themselves  for  noncompliance.  Data  on  this  point  were 
obtained  in  connection  with  a general  question  about  chil- 
dren's expectations  of  punishment  when  breaking  the  rules 
of  various  authority  figures  (see  section  Bid),  The 
initial  query  was  followed  by  an  additional  question: 
"Besides  . . . (disobeyed  figure)  who  else  might  punish 

or  scold  you?"  One  of  the  alternatives  to  this  item  was 
“I  (Me),"  meaning  that  the  child  would  be  inclined  to 
punish  or  blame  himself  for  his  misbehavior.  The  alterna- 
tive "I  (Me)"  was  repeated  for  six  authority  figures  and 
systems  (father,  mother,  teacher,  policeman,  city,  govern- 
ment) , and  the  number  of  times,  counted  across  these  six 
situations,  that  a child  affirmed  th^t  he  would  punish 
himself  for  breaking  the  rules  of  authority  figures  gives 
an  index  of  the  tendency  to  self-punishment . 

As  shown  in  Table  1-37,  the  percentages  of  "Yes" 
responses  to  the  alternative  "I  (Me)"  for  the  various 
authority  figures  are  grouped  closely  together,  with  the 
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exception  of  city.  The  nondi 
figures  and  institutions  is  r 
of  significant  changes  with  a 
with  grade  in  the  intensity  o 
undetected  rule-breaking  did 
affirming  that  the  child  woul 
(and  presumably  punished)  dis 
ures.  The  response  to  the  it 
shows  a slight  increase  in  nu 
grade  four  to  the  other  two  g 

The  data  in  Table  1-37  s 
ficant  main  effect  by  grade, 
far  as  the  overall  index  for 
However,  a tendency  to  a diff 
appears  (p  « 0.06),  foremost 
status  eighth  grade  children 
than  their  low  status  agemate 
accordance  with  the  tendency 


f f er ent iat ion  among  most 
emarkable;  so  is  the  absence 
ge . The  pattern  of  decline 
f reported  guilt  feel.ng  for 
not  occur  for  the  responses 
d blame  himself  for  detected 
obedience  of  authority  fig- 
em  dealing  with  the  city 
mber  of  "Yes"  answers  from 
r ades . 

how  that  there  is  no  signi- 
social  status,  and  sex  as 
sel f -punishment  is  concerned, 
erence  by  social  status 
due  to  the  fact  that  upper 
gave  many  more  “Yes"  answers 
s.  This  tendency  is  in 
found  for  the  guilt  items. 


Relationships  between  reports  of  $uilt  for  undetected 
rule-violation  and  reports  of  self-blame  for  detected  dis- 
obedience of  authority  figures.  Table  1-38  presents  the 
relationship  between  the  two  sets  of  items,  indicating  the 
number  of  statistically  significant  correlations  between 
guilt  and  punish-self  items  across  the  six  grade-sex 
groups.  It  appears  that  the  relationship  in  question  is 
rather  modest,  with  only  19  out  of  48  possible  correlations 
between  guilt  and  punish-self  items  being  significant.  The 
table  also  shows  that  at  least  two  of  the  other  indices 
pertaining  to  beliefs  in  inter-system  reinforcement  of 
punishment  for  noncompliance  gave  many  more  significant 
correlations  with  the  guilt  items,  namely,  the  index  con- 
cerning belief  in  parents  ? reinforcement  of  the  discipline 
of  non-family  authority  figures  and  the  total  family's  re- 
inforcement of  the  school's  discipline.  The  number  of 
significant  correlations  between  these  indices  and  guilt 
items  is  28  and  26,  respectively,  out  of  48  possible  in 
each  case;. 

Thus,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
punish-self  items  give  a somewhat  different  aspect  of  the 
process  of  internalization  of  norms.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  examine  the  relationships  between  childrens 
tendency  to  punish  themselves  when  they  have  already  been 
punished  for  disobedience  of  rules  of  authority  figures 
and  some  crucial  personality  traits,  such  as  introver tness 
and  self-confidence,  but  these  data  do  not  give  the 
possibility  of  an  analysis  of  that  kind. 

Relationship  between  guilt  and  classroom  behavior. 
Whether  or  not  guilt  is  a significant 
ization  of  norms  of  the  system  can  be 
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measure  of  internal 
evaluated  by  the 


degree  to  which  feelings  of  guilt  influence  behavior. 

Table  1-39  shows  the  relationships  between  the  two  meas- 
ures of  guilt  used  in  this  study  and  peer  ratings  of 
classroom  behavior.  Data  show  that  guilt  is  in  a more 
marked  relationship  with  indices  of  compliant  behavior 
than  with  indices  of  noncompliant  behavior.  Thirty-four 
out  of  a total  96  correlations  between  guilt  and  indices 
of  compliant  behavior  were  significant  and  positive;  only 
16  out  of  the  96  coefficients  between  guilt  and  indices 
of  noncompliant  behavior  were  significant  and  negative. 

In  the  case  of  indices  for  compliant  behavior  the  signi- 
ficant correlations  were  almost  equally  distributed  among 
boys  and  girls  (15  for  boys  versus  19  for  girls  across  all 
grades  and  figures);  in  the  case  of  indices  for  noncom- 
pliant behavior  most  of  the  significant  correlations  per- 
tained to  boys.  Moreover,  the  positive  relationship 
between  reports  of  guilt  and  compliant  behavior  at  school 
was  much  more  often  significant  for  eighth  graders  than 
for  younger  children  (23  out  of  the  34  significant  corre- 
lations in  this  part  of  the  table  pertained  to  eighth 
graders);  by  contrast  most  of  the  negative  correlations 
between  guilt  and  noncompliant  behavior  in  school  pertained 
to  sixth  grade  boys. 

When  data  are  regarded  by  individual  figures  the 
differences  are  very  small;  the  number  of  significant 
correlations  for  parents,  teacher,  and  policeman  was 
slightly  higher  than  that  for  the  government,  city, 
religion,  and  friends. 

Unlike  reports  of  guilt  for  undetected  rule-viola- 
tions, reports  of  sel f -punishment  for  detected  disobedi- 
ence of  authority  figures  appeared  to  be  unrelated  to 
classroom  behavior  as  rated  by  peers.  Only  one  of  the 
24  correlations  between  the  punish-self  index  and  the  PNI 
indices  of  classroom  behavior  was  significant  (see  Table 
1-39 ) . 


Perhaps  the  lack  of  significant  correspondence 
between  the  punish-self  measure  and  the  behavioral 
reports  from  peers  may  be  explained  by  the  difference  in 
the  situations  which  the  two  types  of  items  present.  It 
is  possible  that  a "normal”  degree  of  internalization  of 
norms  is  satisfied  by  feeling  bad  when  an  authority  fig- 
ure’s rules  are  broken  and  no  one  knows  about  the  mis- 
conduct whereas  a further  punishment  of  self  in  situations 
where  the  misbehavior  has  already  been  punished  is  "too 
much  . 11  A deeper  analysis  of  the  respondents'  personality 
structure  might  have  been  useful  in  this  connection  also. 


Summary 
of  authority 
changes  with 
grade  effect 


Reports  of  guilt  feelings  for  disobedience 
figures'  rules  declined  with  age;  for  friends^ 
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was  nonsignificant ♦ 
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figures'  rules.  All 
e intense  guilt  over 
an  over  violation  of 
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on,  girls  expressed  more 
than  did  boys.  A tendency 
y grade,  which  was  consist- 
ted  that  it  is  more  diffi- 
low  status  eighth  graders 
f guilt  when  they  break 
the  sampling  groups  re- 
breaking the  rules  of 
rules  and  laws  of  the 


Feelings  of  guilt  show  a stronger  association  with 
feelings  of  attachment  to  figures  and  perception  of  them 
as  helpful  and  fair  than  with  perception  of  figures  as 
powerful  and  likely  to  punish.  The  religious  leader 
represented  an  exception  to  this  pattern.  The  relation- 
ship between  compliant  behavior  in  the  classroom  and  guilt 
was  more  marked  than  that  between  noncompliant  behavior 
and  guilt. 


For  the  punish-self  alternative  measure  of  internal- 
ization of  norms  it  is  remarkable  that  no  decline  by 
grade  was  apparent  and  that  the  differentiation  among 
figures  and  institutions  was  rather  small.  Although  no 
significant  effect  by  social  status  was  found,  more  high 
status  than  low  status  eighth  graders  expressed  self- 
punishing  attitudes.  No  effect  by  sex  appeared  for  this 
item. 


The  relationship  between  the  two  measures  of  guilt 
was  rather  weak.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  reports  of 
self-punishment  showed  no  significant  relationships  with 
classroom  behavior. 
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FIGURE  1-13 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  GUILT  FEELINGS  FOLLOWING 
NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  FIGURE'S  RULES,  BY  GRADE 
(DENMARK) 


Item : When  you  break  (figure's)  rules  and  no  one  knows  about  it,  do  you 

feel  bad? 

Scale:  1 - No,  not  at  all;  6 - Yes,  very,  very  much. 


TABLE  1 - 31 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  GUILT  FEELINGS  FOLLOWING  NON-COMPLIANCE 
WITH  PARENTS'  RULES,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

( DENMARK) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

3.87 

4.03 

3.68 

3.85 

3.84 

3.94 

3.89 

3.95 

3.79 

SIX 

3.83 

4.05 

3.47 

3.82 

3.99 

3.69 

3.84 

4.02 

3.60 

EIGHT 

3.34 

3.29 

2.66 

3.02 

3.76 

3.48 

3.60 

3.51 

3.18 

TOTALS 

3.62 

3.77 

3.85 

3.53 

NOTE.- 
CDMBI NATION 
AND  NO  ONE 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS; 

OF  2 ITEMS?  " WHEN  YOU 
KNOWS  ABOUT  IT,  00  YOU 

GRADE, 

BREAK 

FEEL 

SEX. 

YOUR 

BAD?" 

INDEX  BASED  ON 
FATHER'S  (MOTHER'S) 
ITEM  SCALE  ; 1 - NO, 

RULES 
NOT  AT 

ALL  j 6 - YES,  VERY,  VERY  MUCH 

TABLE  1 " 32 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS'  ON  GUI-LT  F6ELLNGS,.  FOLLOWING 
NON-COMPLIANCE  WITH  TEACHER'S  RULES,  BY  GRADE, 
SOCIAL  STATUS,.  AND  SEX 
(DENMARK). 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 

H I GF 

1 STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

B'GY-Sl 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

B'OYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

3.06 

3- 44 

2.76 

3.08 

3.29 

2.81 

3.04 

3.38 

2.78 

SIX 

2.  77 

3.21 

2.38 

2.87 

2.81 

2.53 

2.67 

3.02 

2.47 

EIGHT 

2.19 

1.95 

1.63 

1.81 

2.54 

2.43 

2.48 

2.23 

2.:i4 

TOTALS 

2.67 

2.71 

2.90 

2.48 

NOTE. 

-SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS.* 

GRADE,. 

SEX. 

I TEM: 

a WHEN 

YOU  BREAK 

TEACHERS* 

RULES  AND 

NO  ONE 

KNOWS 

ABOUT 

IT,  DO 

YUU  FEEL  BAD?”  ITEM 

scale: 

I - NO,  NOT  AT  ALL,4 

6 - YES 

VERY 

,.  VERY 

MUCH 

TABLE  1 - 33 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  GUILT  FEELINGS  FOLLOWING  NON-COMPLIANCE 
WITH  THE  RULES  OF  SEVERAL  AUTHORITY  FIGURES, 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
( DENMARK ) 


GRAOE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

1 STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

3.34 

3.60 

3.13 

3.36 

3.44 

3.21 

3.32 

3.53 

3.17 

SIX 

3.09 

3.37 

2.95 

3.20 

2.98 

2.98 

2.98 

3.  19 

2.97 

EIGHT 

2.59 

2.51 

2.05 

2.32 

2.82 

2.82 

2.82 

2.65 

2.54 

TOTALS 

3.02 

3.03 

3.15 

2.90 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  GRADE,  SEX.  INDEX  BASED  ON 

CRIMINATION  OF  3 ITEMS:  " WHEN  YOU  BREAK  POLICEMEN'S  ORDERS  (CITY'S  RULES 
EI^AUS,  GOVERNMENT'S  RULES  OR  LAWS)  AND  NO  ONE  KNOWS  ABOUT  IT,  DO  YOU 
PPFI  RAD?"  ITEM  SCALE',  I - NO,  NOT  AT  ALL  j 6 - YES,  VERY,  VERY  MUCH 


TABLE  1 - 34 


CCMPAR I SON  OF  MEANS  ON  GUILT  FEELINGS  FOLLOWING  NCN-CUMPL I AMCE 
WITH  FRIENDS'  RULES,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AMD  SEX 

( DENMARK) 


GRACE 

TCT  AL 

LCW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

2.50 

2.45 

2.28 

2.35 

2.89 

2.55 

2.7C 

2.65 

2.39 

SIX 

2.50 

2.68 

2.33 

2.55 

2.65 

2.27 

2.46 

2.66 

2.30 

EIGET 

2.75 

2.68 

2.47 

2.55 

3 .16 

2.69 

2.87 

2.90 

2.61 

TOTALS 

2.48 

2.67 

2.73 

2.43 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS*.  SEX.  ITEM  J "WHEN  YOU  BREAK  YOUR 
FRIENDS*  RULES  AND  MO  ONE  KNOWS  ABOUT  IT,  DU  YOU  FEEL  BAD ?w  ITEM  SCALE; 
I - NO,  NCI  AT  ALL J 6 - YES,  VERY,  VERY  MUCH 


TABLE  1-35 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AS  HELPFUL, 
LIKABLE,  AND  JUST,  AND  GUILT  OVER  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH 
THEIR  RULES,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(DENMARK) 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 
FOUR  GRADE  SIX  GRADE 

EIGHT 

GIRLS 

BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS 

BOYS 

Guilt  with;  Affiliation 
(liking  for  Authority  Figures) 

Father 

.13 

.21* 

.33* 

.36* 

.35* 

.46* 

Mother 

.32* 

.25* 

.35* 

.39* 

,34* 

.41* 

Teacher 

.23* 

.34* 

.13 

.27* 

.54* 

.31* 

Policeman 

.33* 

.41* 

.20* 

.32* 

.47* 

.47* 

Prime  Minister 

.40* 

,13 

.13 

.15 

.43* 

.23* 

Guilt  with:  Perception  of 

Authority  Figures  as  helpful 

Father 

.23* 

.08 

.21* 

.26* 

.33* 

.41* 

Mother 

.21* 

.20* 

.18 

.28* 

.43* 

.34* 

Teacher 

.14 

.09 

.15 

.15 

.45* 

.26* 

Policeman 

.22* 

.25* 

.11 

.18 

.37* 

.27* 

Religious  Leader 

.11 

.30* 

.10 

. 37* 

.07 

.28* 

Prime  Minister 

.33* 

.14 

.30* 

.19 

.58* 

.22 

Friends 

.06 

.25* 

.15 

.23* 

,17 

.15 

Guilt  with:  Perception  of  Rules 

of  Author,  Figures  as  fair 

Father 

.11 

.30* 

.30* 

.43* 

.49* 

.54* 

Mother 

.29* 

.35* 

.31* 

.46* 

.55* 

.55* 

Teacher 

.23* 

.50* 

.24* 

.20* 

.42* 

.30* 

Policeman 

.35* 

.42* 

.26* 

.44* 

.42* 

.33* 

City 

.38* 

.43* 

.38* 

.35* 

.38* 

.30* 

Government 

.17 

.31* 

.19 

.12 

.30* 

.39* 

Friends 

.26* 

.29* 

.31* 

.27* 

.35* 

.14 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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TABLE  1-36 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  PUNITIVE  DIMENSIONS  OF 
AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  GUILT  OVER  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH 
THEIR  RULES,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(DENMARK) 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 
FOUR  GRADE  SIX  GRADE 

BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

Guilt  with:  Power  of  Figure 

to  Punish 

Father 

.13 

.14 

.21* 

.10 

.31* 

.39* 

Mother 

.22* 

.18 

.19* 

,27* 

.20* 

.24* 

Teacher 

.24* 

.17 

.12 

-.02 

.19* 

.27* 

Policeman 

.26* 

.10 

-.03 

.00 

-.05 

.35* 

Religious  Leader 

.22 

.27* 

.30* 

.43* 

.27* 

.23* 

Prime  Minister 

.20 

.19 

.14 

.13 

-.06 

.09 

Judge 

Friends 

.05 

.31* 

.06 

.18 

.23* 

.23* 

Guilt  with:  Likelihood  that 

Figure  Will  Punish  Disobedience 

Father 

.06 

.41* 

.27* 

.16 

..3* 

.27* 

Mother 

.07 

.14 

.07 

.21* 

.33* 

.29* 

Teacher 

.06 

.15 

.04 

.14 

.15 

.04 

Policeman 

.07 

.02 

.11 

.14 

.01 

.38* 

Government 

.46* 

.32* 

.08 

36* 

.15 

.26* 

City 

.45* 

.11 

.31* 

.17 

.16 

.30* 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  OF  Ss  REPORTING  PUNISHMENT  OF  SELF  FOR  NONCOMPLIANCE 
WITH  P.ULES  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(DENMARK) 
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TABLE  1-39 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  GUILT  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR, 
BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(DENMARK) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIF.LS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Father 

4 

.ii 

.22* 

.17 

.19* 

-.05 

-.19* 

-.14 

-.11 

6 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.18 

.02 

-.29* 

- .02 

-.22* 

8 

.32* 

.26* 

.20* 

.13 

.04 

-.01 

.16 

-.05 

Mother 

4 

.19* 

.16 

.24* 

.12 

-.07 

-.07 

-.14 

-.03 

6 

.07 

,02 

.10 

.16 

.11 

-.24* 

.03 

-.22* 

8 

.33* 

.19* 

.24* 

.10 

-.07 

.08 

.06 

-.04 

Teacher 

4 

.07 

.13 

.10 

.11 

-.06 

-.09 

-.12 

-.02 

6 

.20* 

.18 

.11 

.23* 

.05 

-.29* 

-.08 

-.28* 

8 

.38* 

.16 

.41* 

.23* 

.00 

.01 

-.01 

-.14 

Policeman 

4 

.05 

.19* 

.10 

.16 

-.03 

-.12 

-.05 

-.09 

6 

.16 

.09 

.16 

.16 

.12 

-.17 

-.04 

-.21* 

8 

.25* 

.21* 

.28* 

.35* 

-.18 

-.09 

-.11 

-.23* 

Religious 

4 

.09 

.15 

.07 

.09 

-.13 

-.09 

-.18 

-.01 

Leader 

6 

-.05 

-.01 

.03 

.11 

-.06 

-.12 

-.15 

-.11 

8 

.27* 

.07 

.27* 

.20* 

.08 

.09 

.03 

-.07 

Government 

4 

.04 

.22* 

.07 

.12 

-.04 

-.16 

-.11 

-.03 

6 

.10 

.05 

.11 

.19* 

-.06 

-.20* 

-.10 

-.26* 

8 

.30* 

.15 

.31* 

.22* 

-.12 

-.02 

-.16 

-.12 

City 

4 

.06 

.22* 

.05 

.17 

.02 

-.09 

-.07 

-.01 

6 

.04 

.17 

.10 

.22* 

-.01 

-.28* 

-.13 

-.27* 

8 

.36* 

.10 

.29* 

.15 

-.27* 

„02 

-.12 

-.11 

Friends 

4 

.12 

.13 

.11 

.06  . 

-.10 

-.02 

-.11 

.06 

6 

.14 

.15 

.07 

.15 

.00 

-.24* 

.04 

-.28* 

8 

.27* 

.05 

.23* 

.08 

-.09 

-.01 

-.01 

-.07 

Punish-Self 

4 

.04 

.04 

-.04 

.17 

-.06 

-.07 

-.05 

-.01 

Index  (1) 

6 

.08 

.00 

.08 

.07 

.03 

-.17 

.04 

-.13 

8 

.16 

..12 

.20* 

-.05 

-.16 

.12 

-.17 

.06 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 

(1)  For  contenc  of  Punish-self  Index  see  Table  1-37,  footnote. 
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b.  „ Identification  with  the  Norms  of  the  System 


The  child’s  identification  with  the  norms  of  the  sys- 
tem and  with  the  authority  figures  who  enforce  them  was 
probed  by  the  set  of  questions  cited  in  Tables  1-40  and 
1-41.  Data  in  Table  1-40  show  that  children,  especially 
the  younger  ones,  do  not  differentiate  much  among  the 
various  authority  figures  in  responding  to  these  ques- 
tions. For  the  oldest  age  group  a certain  differentiation 
occurs  for  the  alternative  "Ask  why."  Across  all  grades, 
but  especially  at  grades  six  and  eight,  there  was  also  a 
differentiation  among  figures  with  respect  to  the  alterna- 
tive "Tell  the  figure  concerned."  Direct  reports  r che 
figure  whose  rules  were  violated  appeared  to  be  elx.ited 
more  often  when  peers  disobey  the  rules  of  the  S*s 
parents  than  when  they  disobey  rules  of  religion  and  the 
teacher. 

For  all  the  figures  and  systems  in  question,  chil- 
dren show  a much  stronger  tendency  to  give  "Yes"  answers 
to  the  mild  sanctions  such  as  verbal  protests  against  the 
offender  (i.e.,  "Ask  why"  and  "Tell  the  offender  he  is 
wrong")  than  to  the  strong  sanctions  (i.e.,  reporting  to 
adults  and  trying  to  punish  the  offender). 

As  shown  in  Table  1-41  significant  differences  by 
grade  occur  for  all  the  response  categories  when  the  fre- 
quencies of  citing  each  type  of  action  across  all  figures 
and  systems  are  combined  to  form  index  scores.  Except  for 
the  "Do  nothing"  alternative,  the  direction  of  grade  dif- 
ferences was  the  same;  the  oldest  children  gave  smaller 
percentages  of  "Yes"  answers  to  all  types  of  actions  than 
did  the  younger  children.  For  the  "Do  nothing"  reaction 
the  oldest  group  gave  much  more  "Yes"  answers  than  the 
younger  groups. 

!( 

It  seems  tempting  to  conclude  that  these  tendencies 
mean  that  the  oldest  children  feel  less  identification 
with  the  norms  of  the  authority  figures  and  systems  than 
do  the  younger  children,  and  this  interpretation  of  the 
data  is  probably  the  best  one,  if  a single  and  simple 
explanation  were  to  be  preferred.  However,  it  may  also 
be  that  the  preadolescents  perceive  that  being  an  author- 
ity figure  and  representing  an  authority  system  may  be  so 
difficult  a job  that  you  should  not  burden  the  adults  with 
reporting  about  peers*  violations  of  the  rules,  either  to 
the  figure  itself  or  to  other  adults;  then  it  is  better 
and  more  convenient  to  react  in  a more  modest  way,  fore- 
most by  protesting  verbally  against  the  offender.  That 
the  children  in  the  oldest  group  are  very  little  inclined 
to  punish  the  offender  themselves  may  mean  that  they  do 
not  trust  their  own  strength  in  performing  such  a 
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punishment*  or  that  they  perceive  that  this  type  of 
response  to  peers’  transgressions  may  be  itself  a viola- 
tion of  certain  rules  within  the  peer  group.  For  that 
reason,  they  nay  prefer  to  do  nothing,  a kind  of  negative 
reaction  x^hlch  does  not  absolutely  mean  a lack  of  identi- 
fication with  the  norms  of  the  authority  figures  and 
sys  terns . 

If  one  regards  the  alternative  "Try  to  punish  them 
myself"  as  an  indicator  of  identification  with  norms  of 
authority  figures,  it  seems  worthy  to  comment  on  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  "Yes'*  answers  to  that  alternative  is  a 
good  deal  higher  concerning  parents  than  for  the  other 
figures  and  systems . This  trait  probably  reflects  a cer- 
tain identification  with  the  nearest  and  most  decisive 
authority  figures  in  the  children’s  world.  This  conclu- 
sion is  supported  by  the  finding  that  of  the  three  types 
of  reactions  denoting  that  the  child  appeals  to  adults 
when  peers  break  rules,  "Tell  my  parents"  was  chosen  more 
often  than  the  other  alternatives  of  that  kind  (see  Table 
1-40). 

As  shown  in  Table  1-41  only  a single  case  of  signi- 
ficant differences  by  social  status  occurs,  namely  for 
the  alternative  "Tell  their  parents."  Low  status  children 
appeared  to  be  using  this  method  of  enforcing  rules  upon 
their  peers  more  often  than  do  high  status  children.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  this  trait  reflects  a higher  degree  of 
identification  with  authority  figures11  rules. 

Sex  differences  were  not  significant.  However,  girls 
appeared  to  be  more  inclined  than  boys  to  react  with  mild 
sanctions,  primarily  with  asking  why. 

Relationships  between  choices  of  methods  of  enforcing 
rules  upon  disobeying  peers  and  other  measures  of  internal- 
ization of  norms.  Table  1-42  shows  that  the  responses 
"Ask  why"  and  "Tell  them  they  are  wrong"  give  many  more 
significant  (positive)  correlations  with  measures  of  guilt 
than  any  of  the  other  methods  of  enforcing  rules  upon  peers. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  relationship  is  most  marked  for 
the  more  distant  authority  figures  and  systems,  especially 
government  and  city. 

The  pattern  just  described  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
mild  sanctions  not  only  represent  more  mature  attitudes 
vis-a-vis  the  situation  of  peers’  breaking  rules,  but  that 
this  type  of  reaction  also  expresses  a more  genuine  iden- 
tification with  the  norms  of  authority  figures  and  systems, 
or,  to  put  it  another  way,  it  expresses  to  a higher  degree 
internalization  of  the  norms. 
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A substantial  number  of  negative  correlations 
appears  in  the  last  row  of  Table:  1-42,  indicating  that 
children  who  say  they  would  do  nothing  in  the  face  of 
peers'  breaking  rules  have  a low  level  of  guilt  over 
their  own  noncompliance  with  rules  of  authority  figures. 
This  tendency  is  quite  the  same  for  boys  and  for  girls. 

For  the  two  mild  sanctions,  comprising  verbal  protest, 
which  are  highly  positively  related  to  guilt,  there  is  a 
certain  imbalance  between  boys  and  girls,  as  a majority 
of  these  correlations  appear  for  groups  of  boys. 

Relationships  between  choices  of  methods  of  facing 
peers'  rule-violations  and  peer  ratings  of  classroom 
b ehavior . Table  1-43  shows  that  only  for  two  or  three  of 
the  response  alternatives,  and  only  for  the  older  groups, 
some  tendencies  of  interest  appear  : For  the  mild  reaction 

"Tell  them  they  are  wrong sixth  grade  goys  show  an 
interesting  pattern:  those  who  are  inclined  to  use  this 

reaction  to  peers'  breaking  rules  are  seen  as  displaying 
cooperative  behavior,  foremost  toward  the  teacher  but 
also  to  a certain  extent  toward  peers.  The  same  pattern 
occurs  for  the  "Ask  why"  alternative. 

For  the  strong  and  questionable  reaction  "Try  to 
punish  them,"  the  picture  is  quite  different:  the  sixth 
grade  boys  who  are  inclined  to  react  in  this  way  are  seen 
as  non cooperative  toward  the  teacher  as  well  as  toward 
peers.  Also,  for  children  from  the  oldest  group  who 
chose  the  "Do  nothing"  reaction,  a significant  negative 
relationship  with  cooperative  behavior  toward  peers 
appears . 


The  data  do  not  allow  an  explanation  of  why  just 
boys  in  grade  six  present  these  patterns,  but  the  ten 
cies  described  suggest  that  the  various  ways  in  which 
children  enforce  adults'  rules,  genuinely  internalize 
not,  may  have  some  relationship  to  their  behavior  in 
classroom  as  this  is  perceived  and  reported  by  peers. 


the 

den- 

d or 
the 


Summary . Of  the  three  indie 
of  norms,  guilt  over  breaking  rul 
through  the  grades,  while  no  such 
the  self-punishment  index.  On  th 
identification  with  norms  of  the 
systems  in  question  by  imposing  r 
mild  sanctions,  in  form  of  verbal 
For  these  reactions  as  for  the  st 
ing  authority  figures  and  trying 
a significant  decline  with  age  wa 
nothing"  alternative  the  percenta 
increased  significantly  with  age. 


ators  of  internalization 
es  was  found  to  decrease 
tendency  appeared  for 
e measure  that  shows 
authorities  and  with  the 
ules  upon  others,  the 
protests,  were  preferred, 
ronger  ones,  i.e.,  tell- 
to  punish  the  offenders, 
s found.  For  the  "Do 
ge  of  "Yes"  answers 
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Sex  differences  occurred  only  on  the  items  concerning 
guilt,  the  girls  expressing  more  discomfort  than  boys  when 
breaking  rules. 

High  status  children  tended  to  report  more  guilt  than 
low  status  children,  and,  although  nonsignificant,  the 
same  SES  trend  was  found  for  the  punish-self  item.  For 
the  third  measure  of  internalization  the  tendencies  to  SES 
differences  were  contradictory. 

Generally  the  relationships  among  the  three  measures 
of  internalization  were  not  convincing;  however,  for  the 
mild  reactions  when  imposing  rules  upon  others  and  attempt- 
ing to  enforce  authorities'  norms,  there  was  a rather  high 
relationship  with  feelings  of  guilt. 

Of  the  three  internalization  measures,  guilt  corre- 
lated positively  with  compliant  behavior  and  negatively 
with  noncompliant  behavior  in  the  classroom  whereas  the 
alternative  of  ''Doing  nothing”  in  the  face  of  peers' 
disobedience  of  rules  correlated  negatively  with  cooper*' 
ative  behavior  with  peers,  especially  for  eighth  graders. 
For  sixth  grade  boys  "Trying  to  punish  offenders”  was 
also  in  negative  relationship  with  cooperative  behavior 
and  in  positive  relationship  with  uncooperative  behavior 
toward  peers  as  well  as  toward  the  teacher. 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  OF  "YES"  RESPONSES  ON  REACTIONS  FOLLOWING  PEERS 
DISOBEDIENCE  OF  RULES  OF  FIVE  AUTHORITY  FIGURES,  BY  TOTAL  GRADE 

(DENMARK) 
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COMPARISON  OF  ITAMS  ON  RESPONSES  FOLLOWING  PEERS'  DISOBEDIENCE  OF  RULES  OF 
FIVE  AUTHORITY  FIGURES.  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(DENMARK) 
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Note,  Items  MWhen  other  children  break  ( figure fs)  rules,  what  do  you  do?11 

Index:  Number  of  "Yes"  responses  to  each  of  seven  alternatives  for  five  figures  (father 

mother,  teacher,  city,  church).  Index  scale  0-5 
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TABLE  1-43 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  TYPES  OF  RESPONSE  TO  PEEPS'  DISOBEDIENCE 
OF  PULES  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(DENI  SAFE) 


TYPES  OF 
RESPONSE  TO 
PEERS’ 

DISOBEDIENCE 

GRADE 

POSITIVE 

TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

PEEP.  NOMINATION  INDICES 
BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 

Tell  ny 

parents 

4 

-.02 

.08 

,05 

.02 

.14 

-.06 

-.04 

-.01 

6 

-.12 

.07 

-.07 

.08 

-.02 

-.16 

.01 

-.13 

Tell  their 

8 

.20* 

.08 

.27* 

.00 

-.01 

.10 

-.05 

-.02 

parents 

/ 

<4 

-.13 

-.06 

1 

• 

O 

-.01 

.14 

.09 

.11 

.05 

6 

.05 

-.02 

.04 

-.06 

.07 

-.05 

.01 

-.02 

8 

.07 

-.06 

.12 

-.01 

-.06 

.15 

-.14 

.08 

Tell  (figure) 

4 

-.10 

-.01 

-.06 

-.05 

.20* 

.06 

.35 

.11 

6 

-.01 

-.08 

-.01 

-.06 

.08 

-.05 

-.01 

-.02 

8 

.21* 

.05 

.17 

-.00 

.00 

.08 

-.04 

.06 

Ask  why 

4 

.02 

.08 

.00 

.01 

.10 

-.02 

-.07 

.05 

6 

-.11 

.13 

-.09 

.17 

-.03 

-.28* 

-.08 

-.23* 

8 

.12 

.19* 

.13 

.04 

-.09 

-.05 

.01 

-.03 

Tell  them  they 

arc  wrong 

4 

.06 

.05 

.12 

.00 

.09 

-.06 

-.16 

.06 

6 

-.05 

.11 

-.06 

.19* 

.01 

-.22* 

-.05 

-.29* 

a 

.15 

.16 

.12 

.12 

-.04 

1 

• 

o 

o 

.06 

-.13 

Try  to  punish 

them 

4 

-.11 

-.15 

-.10 

-.14 

.U 

.16 

-.02 

.11 

6 

-.08 

-.21* 

-.13 

-.21* 

.06 

.25* 

.03 

.24* 

C 

.06 

-.03 

.05 

-.10 

1 

• 

o 

*x> 

.16 

-.12 

.06 

Dr>  nothing 

4 

-.01 

-.04 

-.06 

-.12 

-.11 

.09 

.10 

.04 

6 

.09 

-.07 

.07 

-.07 

.02 

.13 

.06 

.15 

8 

-.29* 

-.25* 

-.16 

-.13 

.07 

.08 

-.05 

.10 

Note.  ^Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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DA  . The  Cli  1 1 d 1 g Response  to  Unjust  Authority 


How  and  then  children  perceive  that  authority  fig- 
ures are  unfair.  Undoubtedly,  increasing  social  experi- 
ence helps  the  child  gradually  realize  that  authority 
figures  may  misuse  their  power  and  make  unjust  demands. 

It  is  a very  important  part  of  the  complex  socialization 
process,  after  this  has  passed  its  first  stages,  to  get 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  authority  figures  are  not 
inf allib le . 

A very  decisive  determinant  for  the  whole  adult- 
child  interaction  process  may  be  how  the  child  acquires 
the  necessary  insight  in  the  adult's  fallibility  and  how 
his  reactions,  when  faced  with  such  situations,  are  met 
b y adult  s . 

This  section  presents  data  on  children's  reactions 
to  hypothetical  situations  in  which  authority  figures 
(both  parents,  the  teacher,  the  policeman,  and  the 
country's  government)  act  unjustly  on  matters  that  affect 
children  directly  or  indirectly.  The  questionnaire  items 
used  to  obtain  the  data  are  cited  in  Figure  1-14  and 
Table  1-44. 

The  data  were  analyzed  and  will  be  presented  in  two 
ways:  (1)  by  category  of  action  alternatives  across  all 

five  authority  figures  combined  in  one  index  called 
"total  authority"  index*  and  (2)  by  category  of  action 
alternatives  by  figure  groupings  (i.e.,  parents,  teacher, 
and  other  authority,  the  last  index  comprising  policeman 
and  government).  The  second  type  of  analysis  served  to 
clarify  variations  in  the  frequency  with  which  children 
cited  each  type  of  reaction  depending  on  the  source  of 
injustice.  Additional  analyses  by  individual  items  were 
also  performed  for  the  indices  "Talk  to  peers"  and  "Verbal 
responses'1  which  combine  more  than  one  action  alternative. 


a . Reactions  to  Injustice  from  Total  Authority 

The  mean  scores  for  the  indices  of  children's  reac- 
tions to  injustice  by  "total  authority"  (see  Table  1-45) 
were  converted  Into  percentages  which  represent  the  num- 
ber of  children  answering  'Yes"  to  each  of  the  six 
categories  of  response  to  injustice  across  all  five 
authority  figures  (see  Table  1-44).  Figure  1-14  shows  a 
comparison  of  these  percentages  by  total  grade.  With  one 
r' — rho  rank  order  of  actions  was  stable  across 


grade  in  the  frequency  of  children  who  x^ould  "Talk  to 
peers11  gave  this  category  the  second  rank  position  in 
grade  eight,  a remarkable  change  from  the  fifth  rank 
position  in  grade  four.  Another  noticeable  pattern  is 
represented  by  the  very  narrow  range  of  scores  for  the 
various  categories  of  responses  in  grade  four,  except 
for  ' Ask  why"  .and  "Do  nothing." 

Besides  'Talk  to  peers,1  the  categories  "Verbal 
responses"  and  "Aslc  why'  also  increased  significantly 
with  age,  while  the  frequency  of  "Do  nothing"  decreased 
significantly.  These  patterns  seem  to  indicate  that  as 
children  grow  older  they  become  more  questioning  of 
adults;  that  is,  they  employ  a rational  approach  in 
response  to  injustice  of  authority  figures  regarded  as 
a unit.  Also,  with  age,  siblings  and  friends  apparently 
increase  in  importance  as  consultants,  a finding  that 
may  indicate  growth  of  independence  from  adults.  The 
very  low  rank  position  of  "Do  nothing"  across  all  grades, 
and  the  increasing  rejection  of  this  response  with  age, 
support  this  interpretation. 

Although  the  aggressive  "Get  even"  alternative  has 
the  penultimate  position  in  the  ranking  of  all  actions, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  frequency  of  "Yes"  scores  for 
that  category  is  rather  high  and  stable  across  grades. 
However,  the  inclination  to  retaliatory  reactions  shows 
significant  differences  by  social  status,  which  is  also 
the  case  for  all  the  other  response  categories,  except 
"Do  nothing."  The  fact  that  five  out  of  the  six  cate- 
gories show  differences  for  the  two  social  groups  of  the 
study  gives  this  main  variable  a special  placement  in 
the  analysis . 

Our  data  indicate  that  in  general  low  status  children 
show  a stronger  tendency  to  oppose  injustice  from  adult 
authority.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  tendency  occurs  on 
the  more  moderate  response  category  "Ask  why"  as  well  as 
on  the  more  active  and  even  somewhat  aggressive  reactions, 
especially  the  "Get  even"  category.  The  only  category 
that  high  status  children  chose  more  often  than  did  low 
status  children  was  "Talk  to  peers"  (see  Table  1-45). 
Perhaps  "Talk  to  peers"  represents  a more  passive  and 
less  risky  reaction. 

The  high  status  group  seems  to  present  more  orthodox 
attitudes,  possibly  expressing  more  submissiveness  and  a 
stronger  belief  in  the  legitimacy  of  authority  than  is  the 
case  for  the  lower  status  children.  He  do  not  think  this 
is  a matter  of  different  choice  of  strategy  in  coping  with 
injustice  from  authority  figures,  as  the  lower  status 
children  also  chose  more  often  than  their  counterparts  the 
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moderate  and  possibly  more  socially  acceptable  reaction 
"Ask  why.1'  However,  the  conclusion  does  not  seem  to  be 
supported  by  the  conclusions  from  the  section  about 
authority  figures*  power  to  punish  (see  section  B1  b). 

Table  1-45  also  reveals  that  the  sex  variable  is 
salient  on  three  response  categories,  namely,  "Do  nothing," 
"Verbal  responses,"  and  "Get  even."  Boys  are  clearly  more 
inclined  than  girls  to  use  verbal  and  vengeful  approaches 
for  coping  with  injustice,  while  more  girls  than  boys  tend 
to  "Do  nothing."  For  "Verbal  responses"  the  difference 
between  boys  and  girls  is  most  marked  at  grade  eight 
whereas  the  spread  between  the  two  sexes  decreases  sub- 
stantially by  grade  for  "Get  even."  Considering  that  the 
older  girls  also  show  lower  scores  than  boys  on  the  "Ask 
why"  alternative,  it  seems  justified  to  conclude,  concern- 
ing the  reaction  patterns  by  sex,  that  the  boys  are  more 
action-oriented  and  even  more  hostile  than  girls  in 
opposing  the  totality  of  adult  injustice.  The  subsequent 
analysis  of  the  "Verbal  response"  index  by  figure  and 
action  items  should  further  clarify  these  overall  trends. 

Summary . The  rank  order  of  actions  children  v;ould 
take  when  authority  figures  make  unjust  commands  was 
found  to  be  rather  stable  across  grades.  Children  would 
"Ask  why"  most  often,  and  the  frequency  of  that  reaction 
increased  significantly  by  grade.  "Do  nothing"  was  men- 
tioned least  often,  and  the  tendency  to  face  injustice  in 
this  passive  way  declined  with  age.  "Verbal  responses" 
and  "Talk  to  peers"  were  chosen  significantly  more  often 
as  the  children  grew  older. 

Childrens  experiences  about  coping  with  injustice 
from  authority  figures  taken  as  a unit  seemed  to  be  quite 
different  for  the  two  social  status  groups;  low  status 
children  were  found  to  oppose  such  injustice  more  actively 
than  do  high  status  children.  Such  SES  trends  were  appar- 
ent on  both  moderate  reactions  and  on  more  active  and 
aggressive  reactions,  including  the  retaliatory  response 
category.  Only  concerning  "Talk  to  peers"  did  high  status 
children  present  a significantly  greater  frequency. 

Boys  chose  verbal  and  vengeful  approaches  for  coping 
with  adults*  injustice  significantly  more  often  than  did 
girls,  and  they  seem  to  oppose  such  injustice  to  a much 
wider  extent  than  do  their  female  peers. 


to  my  friends  about  it,”  (9)  ”1  would  ask  my  mother  (father)  or  other  adult  relatives  to  stop  him 
(her,  them)  from  doing  it  again.”  (10)  ”1  would  ask  my  parents  or  other  adult  relatives  to  talk  to 
him  (her,  them).”  (11)  "I  would  get  even  with  or  get  back  at  him  (her,  them).” 
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COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  ACTIONS  CHILDREN  WOULD  TAKE  IN  RESPONSE  TO  INJUSTICE 
FROM  TOTAL  AUTHORITY  (SUMMARY  FOR  FIVE  AUTHORITY  FIGURES),  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 

(PERCENTAGE  OF  "YES"  RESPONSES) 

(DENMARK) 


FIGURE  1-14 

COMPARISON  OF  ACTIONS  CHILDREN  WOULD  TAKE 
IN  RESPONSE  TO  UNJUST  USE  OF  AUTHORITY,  BY  GRADE 

(DENMARK) 


Item:  If  (figure)  did  something  to  you  that  you  thought  was  unfair  or  unjust, 

what  would  you  do? 
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ment)  than  from  parents  and  the  teacher.  This  finding 
suggests  that,  in  many  children's  view,  opposition  to 
decisions  or  commands  of  distant'  powerful  authority  fig- 
ures  and  systems,  such  as  the ; go vernmen t , is  rather 
unrealistic . - • '•  » 1 . • * 


Over  all  grades,'  the  -reactions  "Ask  why,f  and  £,Verbal 
responses"  were  chosen  more  frequently  in  response  to 
injustice  from  parents,  the  nearest  authority  figures, 
than  in  reaction  to  teacher's  or  other  non-family  author- 
ities' unjust  commands.  By  contrast,,  the  other  three 
al ternatives~~"Talk  to  peers,"  "Ask  parents  to  intervene, 
and  "Get  even"--were  chosen  more  frequently  in  response 
to  injustice  from  the  teacher  than  against  the  other  non- 
family  authorities  and  parents.  This  pattern  also  occurs 
over  all  grades.  Concerning  "Get  even,"  our  data  indi- 
cate that  children,  especially  the  older  ones,  realize 
the  senselessness  of  attempting  to  retaliate  against 
authority  figures  which  are  probably  perceived  as  distant 
and  powerful,  such  as  the  government  and  the  police.  It 
may  also  be  that  the  children’s  contact  with  these  sys- 
tems and  figures  is  so  limited  that  vengeful  approaches 
to  their  injustice  are  rather  theoretical. 


Of  the  patterns  here 
dren" s preferences  of  act 
injustice  of  authority  fi 
teacher,  and  other  author 
ing  is  the  great  number  o 
say  they  would  give  when 
teacher.  At  all  ages,  th 
adult  about  whom  one  firs 
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to  seek  revenge.  In  the 
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tion  with  him  may  have  a 
cialization  process.  In 
for  dealing  with  classroo 
interesting . 


summarized,  indicating  chil- 
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f active  responses  that  children 
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The  analysis  of  variance  by  figure  groupings  further 
clarified  the  analysis  by  "total  author! ty . " Remarkable 
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differences  by  age,  social  status,  and  sex  appeared  for 
all  six  actions,  as  shown  in  Tables  1-47  through  1-52. 

The  significant  decline  with  grade  which  was  noted  for 
the  "Do  nothing"  alternative  in  the  ’'total  authority" 
analysis  was  primarily  due  to  the  response  pattern  con- 
cerning parents  and  teacher.  A supplementary  picture 
appears  for  the  "Verbal  responses"  category  where  a sig- 
nificant increase  with  grade  was  found  for  parents  and 
teacher  but  not  for  other  authority  (see  Table  1-49). 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  passive  attitudes  toward 
adults’  injustices  and  avoidance  of  verbal  protests  is 
most  persistent  as  far  as  distant  authority  figures  and 
systems  are  concerned. 

For  the  two  other  response  categories  where  signi- 
ficant differences  by  grade  appeared  on  the  analysis  by 
"total  authority,"  namely  for  "Ask  why”  and  "Talk  to 
peers,"  the  pattern  was  consistent;  for  all  three  group- 
ings of  authority  figures  and  systems  the  frequencies  of 
these  reactions  increased  with  grade  (see  Tables  1-48 
and  1-50) . The  generality  of  these  trends  across  all 
figure  groupings  probably  reflects  a growing  need  in 
maturing  children  for  rational  communication  with  the 
adults  and  for  solidarity  with  the  peer  group. 

Within  the  children’s  world,  "Ask  parents  to  inter- 
vene" is  commonly  regarded  as  a rather  questionable  kind 
of  reaction  toward  unjust  adult  acts  or  commands.  How- 
ever, it  seems  noteworthy  that  the  generally  shown  reduc- 
tion of  this  reaction,  by  grade,  is  significant  only  for 
the  teacher  (see  Table  1-51).  Just  concerning  that 
authority  figure,  older  children  often  become  very  reluc- 
tant to  appeal  to  their  parents  when  some  conflicts  or 
problems  occur. 

Finally,  for  the  "Get  even"  option  a significant 
decline  with  grade  was  apparent  only  for  other  authority 
(see  Table  1-52)  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  finding 
indicates  children’s  growing  sense  of  unreasonableness 
of  wishing  to  get  even  with  distant  authority  figures 
and  systems,  or  the  oldest  children’s  sense  of  their 
actual  powerlessness  vis-la-vis  unjust  commands  of 
powerful  authorities  who  are  out  of  any  kind  of  control 
on  their  part. 

The  analysis  by  figure  groupings  also  showed  that 
the  SES  differences  on  the  "Ask  why,"  "Verbal  responses," 
and  "Get  even"  indices  for  total  authority  were  primarily 
due  to  the  fact  that  more  low  status  than  high  status 
children  cited  these  types  of  responses  in  reaction  to 
injustices  from  the  teacher  and  other  non-family  author- 
ities. No  significant  differences  by  social  status  were 
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apparent  in  the  frequencies  of  citing  these  responses  in 
reaction  to  parents'  injustices.  However,  SES  differ- 
ences in  the  frequency  of  children  who  would  "Ask  parents 
to  intervene”  were  significant  in  response  to  injustice 
from  parents  and  the  teacher,  but  not  for  the  other  non- 
family authorities;  mere  low  status  children  than  high 
status  children  appeared  to  appeal  to  one  of  the  parents 
to  intervene  when  the  other  parent  makes  unjust  commands 
or  to  both  parents  when  the  injustice  to  be  faced  comes 
from  the  teacher.,  However,  with  respect  to  "Talk  to 
peers,”  the  SES  difference  was  significant  for  all  fig- 
ure groupings;  this  type  of  response  was  more  frequent 
among  high  status  than  low  status  children,  whatever  the 
source  of  injustice.  It  seems  interesting  that  this 
marked  tendency  to  use  peers  as  confidants  and  seek 
counsel  from  them  occurs  also  in  response  to  parents' 
injustices.  The  question  may  be  raised  whether  this 
pattern  expresses  a kind  of  covert  aggression,  but  our 
data  do  not  allow  an  exhaustive  exploration  of  this 
hypothesis. 

Concerning  the  three  response  categories  (i.e.,  "Do 
nothing,”  "Verbal  responses,”  and  "Get  even”)  for  which 
the  analysis  by  total  authority  indicated  significant 
differences  by  sex,  it  is  remarkable  that  this  effect  was 
due  primarily  to  sex  differences  in  the  frequencies  of 
citing  these  responses  in  reaction  to  injustice  from  non- 
family and  non-school  authorities.  The  girls'  higher 
scores  for  "Do  nothing”  in  the  face  of  unjust  pronounce- 
ments of  the  policeman  and  the  government  seem  to  express 
a certain  passivity,  or  the  girls  may,  in  all,  be  really 
disinterested  in  coping  with  these  figures  and  systems. 

Boys  in  the  Danish  research  group  showed  a much 
stronger  tendency  than  the  girls  to  oppose  injustice 
from  the  polieexnan  and  the  government  through  verbal  pro- 
tests and  vengeful  wishes;  similar  tendencies  occurred 
also  in  response  to  teacher’s  injustice  but  in  this  case 
the  sex  differences  were  not  significant. 

A more  detailed  analysis  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  index  for  "Verbal  responses”  further  clarifies  the 
sampling  variations  already  mentioned  for  . that  index 
(see  Table  1-53).  Of  the  four  response  alternatives 
comprising  the  index,  the  frequencies  of  "Tell  the  fig- 
ure he  was  unfair,"  and  "Show  the  figure  anger"  increased 
with  age  for  all  three  figure  groupings:  no  clear  pattern 
of  increase  with  grade  was  apparent,  however,  for  either 
parents  c the  teacher  or  other  non-family  authorities  in 
the  frequencies  of  "Tell  the  figure  not  to  do  it  again” 
and  "Tell  other  authority  figures."  The  SES  differences 
noted  for  the  index  (with  more  lov?  status  than  high  status 
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children  citing  verbal  protests  in  response  to  teachers' 
and  other  non-family  authorities'  injustices)  were  con- 
firmed for  all  four  types  of  verbal  responses.  Finally, 
the  sex  differences  (with  more  boys  than  girls  maintain- 
ing that  they  would  verbally  protest  against  injustice 
from  the  policeman  and  the  government)  were  also  con- 
firmed for  all  four  individual  alternatives  comprising 
the  index.  However,  the  sex  differences  varied  in  mag- 
nitude, being  much  less  marked  on  the  “'Show  anger1 
alternative  than  on  the  other  three  types  of  verbal 
reactions . 

Some  noteworthy  discrepancies  were  also  found  in 
the  f ‘quencies  with  which  ’‘Talk  to  siblings11  and  “Talk 
to  friends"  appeared  to  be  used  with  parents  vs.  non- 
family authority  figures.  Parental  injustice  elicits 
reports  substantially  less  often  to  friends  than  to 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  this  is  the  case  for  all  age 
group's.  On  the  other  hand,  injustice  from  non-family 
authorities  is  reported  primarily  to  friends,  and  the 
through  pattern  of  differences  by  age  for  the  "Talk  to 
peers1'  category  is  mainly  due  to  the  considerable 
increase  of  the  frequency  with  which  talking  to  friends 
takes  place.  The  different  patterns  for  the  two  compo- 
nents within  the  “Talk  to  peers"  response  category  indi- 
cate that  the  children  feel  solidarity  with  their  family 
and  want  to  be  loyal  toward  their  parents,  even  when  the 
latter  make  unjust  commands.  This  attitude  seems  to  be 
present  in  children  of  both  sexes  and  both  SES  groups. 

Relationships  between  reactions  to  injustice  and 
other  variables  of  the  study.  The  inter correlations 
among  the  frequencies  with  which  children  cited  each 
action  category  in  response  to  injustice  from  patents, 
the  teacher,  and  “other  authority"  were  all  positive 
and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  significant.  The  find- 
ing suggests  that  the  methods  with  which  children  think 
they  would  face  injustice  from  authority  figures  were 
general  rather  than  figure-specific.  In  other  words, 
children  who  tend  to  face  parental  injustice  with  verbal 
protests,  reports  to  peers,  or  revengeful  behavior  are 
very  likely  to  use  these  methods  also  when  dealing  with 
unjust  pronouncements  of  the  teacher  and/or  of  other  non- 
family authorities.  These  associations  were  somewhat 

weaker  for  nDo  nothing"  and  "Ask  parents  to  intervene." 

( izz  S'tfr).  \ 

In  view  of  this  finding,  it  seems  useful  to  inquire 
about  the  antecedents  of  children's  choices  of  methods 
of  coping  with  injustice  from  authority  figures  in  gene- 
ral. The  relationships  summarized  in  Table  1-55  reveal 
to  what  extent  these  choices  are  influenced  by  children's 
estimates  of  the  various  characteristics  of  authority 
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figures.  Data  show  that  the  types  of  actions  whose  fre- 
quency was  most  consistently  influenced  by  children’s 
perception  of  and  at  tit udes toward  authority  figures  were 
"Verbal  responses"  and  the  "Get  even1,  option.  These 
methods  of  coping  with  injustice  were  in  negative  asso- 
ciation with  a high  regard  for  all  characteristics  of 
authority  figures.  However,  the  relationship  was 
clearly  more  consistently  significant  with  children’s 
perception  of  the  figures  as  likable,  veiling  to  help, 
providing  fair  rules,  and  inducing  guilt  over  noncom- 
pliance with  their  rules  and  expectations  than  with 
children’s  regard  for  the  figures’  power  to  punish  and 
punitive  behavior.  There  was  a clear  tendency  for  chil- 
dren affectively  attached  to  figures  and  those  who  experi- 
ence guilt  over  noncompliance  with  their  rules  and  expec- 
tations to  avoid  both  verbal  protests  and  revengeful 
wishes  or  behavior  when  dealing  with  actions  or  pronounce- 
ments of  authority  figures  that  they  consider  as  unfair. 
Also,  children  who  have  confidence  in  the  authority  fig- 
ures’ willingness  to  help  and  the  fairness  of  their  rules 
appear  very  likely  to  avoid  revengeful  reactions  when 
dealing  with  their  unjust  actions  or  commands. 

There  appears  also  a certain  tendency  for  children 
who  have  a high  regard  for  the  figures’  punitive  power 
and/or  experience  guilt  over  noncompliance  with  their 
“Mies  to  face  injustice  on  their  part  by  talking  to 
peers  about  it.  Finally,  the  "Do  nothing"  reaction 
showed  only  weak  relationships  with  children’s  estimates 
about  both  the  positive  and  the  negative  dimensions  of 
authority  figures. 

Relationship  between  reactions  to  injustice  and 
peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior.  The  three  most 
interesting  response  categories  in  Table  1-56  are 
"Verbal  responses,"  "Get  even,"  and  "Ask  why,"  and  the 
most  interesting  authority  figure  in  that  connection  is 
the  teacher.  Concerning  the  age  groups,  no  remarkable 
differences  are  found  in  terms  of  number  of  significant 
correlations  obtained. 

Children  who  chose  the  more  active  or  even  aggres- 
sive responses  to  adults’  injustices,  namely,  "Verbal 
responses"  and  "Get  even"  reactions,  are  highly  likely 
to  have  a reputation  for  noncompliance  with  both  the 
teacher  and  their  peers.  This  pattern  was  quite  natur- 
ally very  marked  when  the  authority  figure  in  question 
was  the  teacher.  Nominations  for  negative  behavior  were 
in  significant  positive  correspondence  with  the  choice 
of  the  "Get  even"  response  in  the  face  of  injustice  from 
the  teacher  for  11  of  the  12  sex-grade  groups. 
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Similar  tendencies,  although  not  so  marked  as  those 
found  for  ‘Get  even"  and  ’'Verbal  responses,"  were  also 
apparent  for  the  "Ask  why*’  alternative,  especially  in 
connection  to  the  teacher. 

Summary . Over  all  grades,  the  alternative  ;,Do 
nothing"  was  chosen  more  often  in  the  face  of  injustice 
from  "other  authority"  than  from  parents  and  the  teacher 
whereas  the  reactions  "Ask  why"  and  "Verbal  responses" 
were  chosen  more  frequently  in  response  to  injustice  from 
parents  than  in  reaction  to  teacher's  or  other  non-family 
authorities'  unjust  commands.  Over  all  grades.  "Talk  to 
peers,"  "Ask  parents  to  intervene,"  and  "Get  even*'  were 
chosen  more  frequently  in  response  to  the  teacher's  than 
to  parents'  and  other  authorities'  unjust  pronouncements. 

Passive  attitudes  and  avoidance  of  verbal  protests 
appeared  to  persist  with  age  in  response  to  injustices 
from  distant  authority  figures  and  systems.  A signifi- 
cant decline  with  grade  for  the  "Get  even"  option  was 
apparent  only  for  non-family  and  non-school  authorities; 
this  may  indicate  the  oldest  children's  sense  of  their 
powerlessness  vis-h-vis  unjust  commands  of  powerful  and 
distant  authorities.  For  all  three  groupings  of  authority 
figures  and  systems,  the  frequencies  of  "Ask  why"  and 
"Talk  to  peers"  increased  significantly  with  grade,  prob- 
ably reflecting  a growing  need  in  maturing  children  for 
rational  communication  with  the  adults  and  for  solidarity 
with  the  peer  group. 

Only  with  respect  to  "Talk  to  peers"  was  the  SES 
difference  significant  for  all  figure  groupings;  this 
type  of  response  was  more  frequent  among  high  status  than 
low  status  children,  whatever  the  source  of  injustice. 

For  the  other  response  alternatives,  where  a significant 
SES  difference  appeared  for  "total  authority,"  such  a 
difference  did  not  hold  for  all  three  groupings  of  fig- 
ures and  systems.  The  overall  significant  differences  by 
sex  for  "Do  nothing,"  "Verbal  responses,"  and  "Get  even1* 
were  primarily  due  to  sex  differences  in  the  frequencies 
of  citing  these  responses  in  reaction  to  injustice  from 
non-family  and  non-school  authorities. 

Correlational  data  suggested  that  the  children's 
methods  of  facing  injustice  from  authority  figures  were 
general  rather  than  figure-specific.  A clear  tendency 
was  found  for  children  affectively  attached  to  figures, 
and  those  who  experience  guilt  over  noncompliance  with 
their  rules  and  expectations,  to  avoid  both  verbal  pro- 
tests and  revengeful  wishes  when  dealing  with  unfair 
actions  of  authority  figures.  Children  with  a high 
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regard  for  the  figures'  punitive  power  and/or  guilt  over 
non c ompl lan ce  with  their  rules  seemed  likely  to  face 
injustice  on  their  part  by  talking  to  peers  about  it. 
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COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  CATEGORY  "DO  NOTHING"  IN  REACTION  TO  INJUSTICE  FROM  PARENTS 
TEACHER  , AND  OTHER  AUTHORITY,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(DENMARK) 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  CATEGORY  "ASK  WHY"  IN  REACTION  TO  INJUSTICE  FROM  PARENTS 
TEACHER  , AND  OTHER  AUTHORITY,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(DENMARK) 
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(figure) , 11  for  parents  (father,  mother),  teacher,  other  authority  (policeman,  government) 
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COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  OF  "YES"  RESPONSES  TO  VARIOUS  TYPE  OF  VERBAL  REACTIONS  TO 
INJUSTICE  FROM  PARENTS,  TEACHER,  AND  OTHER  AUTHORITY,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 

(DENMARK) 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  SIGNIFICANT  COEFFICIENTS  OF  CORRELATION  BETWEEN  CHILDREN'S  PERCEPTION  OF  AND 
ATTITUDES  TOWARD  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  THEIR  CHOICES  OF  METHODS  OF  FACING  AUTHORITY  FIGURES 

INJUSTICES,  ACROSS  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(DENMARK) 


TABLE  1-56  (CONTINUED) 


RESPONSES  TO  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

INJUSTICE  FROM  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

AUTHORITY 

FIGURES  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 


TALK  TO  PEERS 


Parents 

4 

-.04 

.06 

-.10 

-.03 

.14 

.10 

.14 

.06 

6 

.09 

-.11 

-.08 

-.16 

.05 

.19* 

.17 

.15 

8 

.32* 

.04 

-.02 

-.06 

-.09 

.06 

.04 

.04 

Teacher 

4 

.04 

.05 

.02 

.00 

.04 

.17 

-.01 

.12 

6 

.03 

-.11 

-.15 

-.10 

.06 

.06 

.26* 

.05 

8 

.13 

.16 

-.07 

.01 

-.01 

-.01 

.03 

-.05 

Other  Authority 

4 

-.03 

.09 

-.03 

.09 

.00 

.16 

-.02 

.07 

6 

.05 

-.08 

-.06 

-.09 

.02 

.14 

.15 

.09 

8 

.20* 

.15 

-.02 

-.05 

-.08 

.06 

.00 

.02 

ASK  PARENTS  TO  TALK 

OR  STOP 

Parents 

4 

-.23* 

.08 

-.23* 

.04 

.13 

.04 

.15 

.05 

6 

-.02 

-.13 

-.05 

-.15 

-.05 

.17 

-.04 

.15 

8 

.12 

-.06 

-.12 

-.25* 

.06 

-.03 

.04 

.07 

Teacher 

4 

-.15 

-.10 

-.17 

-.05 

.00 

.12 

.12 

.17 

6 

-.23* 

-.10 

-.25* 

-.09 

-.03 

.18 

.05 

.08 

8 

.09 

.02 

.03 

-.09 

-.15 

.16 

.03 

.10 

Other  Authority 

4 

-.05 

.01 

-.08 

.04 

.04 

.11 

.03 

.06 

6 

.05 

-.12 

-.01 

-.12 

-.04 

.11 

-.10 

.03 

8 

.13 

-.03 

-.02 

-.03 

-.02 

.11 

.10 

.13 

GET  EVEN 

Parents 

4 

-.11 

-.22* 

-.13 

-.26* 

.07 

.11 

.13 

.12 

6 

-.13 

-.13 

-.21* 

-.11 

.08 

.18 

.17 

.16 

8 

.03 

-.09 

-.11 

-.21* 

.10 

.13 

.15 

.20* 

Teacher 

4 

-.20* 

-.07 

-.24* 

-.15 

.23* 

.29* 

.31* 

.25* 

6 

-.18 

-.28* 

-.23* 

-.30* 

.23* 

.32* 

.32* 

.31* 

8 

-.03 

-.12 

-.27* 

-.23* 

.24* 

.14 

.25* 

.20* 

Other  Authority 

4 

-.23* 

-.14 

-.30* 

-.17 

.24* 

.35* 

.30* 

.26* 

6 

-.07 

-.28* 

-.07 

-.24* 

.10 

.25* 

.16 

.20* 

8 

-.03 

-.08 

-.15 

-.15 

.04 

.00 

.06 

-.02 

Note.  ^Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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TABLE  1-56 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  CATEGORIES  OF  RESPONSES  TO  INJUSTICE  FROM 
AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(DENMARK) 


RESPONSES  TO 
INJUSTICE  FROM 
AUTHORITY 
FIGURES 


GRADE 


PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 
POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 


TO  PEERS 


TO  TEACHER 


TO  PEERS 


TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

DO  NOTHING 

Parents 

4 

.07 

-.07 

clO 

.05 

-.08 

-.10 

-.04 

-.15 

6 

.08 

-.04 

.14 

-.02 

— 1 16 

-.02 

-.12 

-.01 

8 

-.08 

-.03 

.10 

.03 

-.07 

.06 

-.12 

.05 

Teacher 

4 

.14 

.03 

.15 

.13 

.07 

-.10 

.02 

-.14 

6 

.09 

.06 

.16 

.03 

-.18 

-.14 

-.16 

-.11 

8 

.14 

-.11 

.19* 

-.10 

-.10 

.10 

-.17 

.09 

Other  Authority 

4 

.07 

.02 

.16 

.06 

-.08 

-.12 

-.12 

-.18 

6 

-.06 

.13 

,04 

.16 

.09 

-.17 

-.01 

-.14 

8 

-.10 

-.07 

.10 

.09 

.21* 

.01 

.01 

-.01 

ASK  WHY 

Parents 

4 

-.21* 

.17 

-.18 

.13 

-.04 

-.12 

-.01 

-.13 

6 

-.07 

.03 

-.06 

-.03 

-.02 

.00 

-.02 

.03 

8 

.10 

-.07 

.00 

-.27* 

.00 

.05 

.03 

.13 

Teacher 

4 

-.09 

.05 

-.08 

-.05 

.07 

.24* 

.10 

.24* 

6 

-.18 

-.11 

-.20* 

-.16 

.17 

.12 

.06 

.08 

8 

-.27* 

-.01 

-.25* 

-.23* 

.20* 

.08 

.20* 

.12 

Other  Authority 

4 

-.16 

.00 

-.16 

-.07 

.23* 

.16 

.28* 

.23* 

6 

-.10 

-.10 

-.07 

-.14 

.07 

.17 

-.01 

.13 

8 

-.12 

-.14 

-.16 

-.22* 

-.01 

.16 

.04 

.17 

VERBAL  RESPONSE 

Parents 

4 

-.12 

.09 

-.16 

.02 

.14 

.09 

.18 

.07 

6 

-.08 

-.08 

-.15 

-.19* 

.09 

.26* 

.12 

.28* 

8 

-.06 

-.13 

-.21* 

-.26* 

.04 

.10 

.11 

.12 

Teacher 

4 

-.23* 

-.06 

-.29* 

-.12 

. .20* 

.19* 

.26* 

.20* 

6 

-.24* 

-.19* 

-.28* 

-.27* 

.26* 

.32* 

.26* 

.25* 

8 

-.25* 

-.12 

-.33* 

-.19* 

.20* 

.17 

.20* 

.24* 

Other  Authority 

4 

-.22* 

-.13 

-.28* 

-.13 

-.28* 

.30* 

.39* 

.27* 

6 

-.08 

-.17 

-.07 

-.20* 

.08 

.26* 

.05 

.15 

8 

.02 

-.09 

-.07 

18 

.03 

.01 

.04 

.06 

o 
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B5 . Involvement  and  Participation  in  Authority  Systems 


"From  egoist  to  citizep"  might  be  the  title  of  a 
study  describing  the  end  points:  of  tjie  socialization 
process.  A person  who  has  obtained  full  rights  as  a 
citizen  is  expected,  to  participate  in  the  affairs  of  the 
adult  society...  The  child  may  participate  in  decision- 
making activities  within  .several  systems  and  obtain 
decisive  experiences  as  a member  of  a series  of  groups. 
This  section  presents  data  about  the  child’s  perception 
of  himself  as  a member  of  some  authority  systems  and  of 
his  involvement  in  these  systems. 


a . Participation  in  the  Political  System 

In  considering  the  political  socialization  of  chil- 
dren it  seems  most  relevant  to  examine  the  subjective 
aspect  of  their  involvement  in  the  political  system, 
i.e.,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  interested  in  politi- 
cal affairs  and  have  a sense  of  political  efficacy.  As 
overt  political  behavior  is  usually  not  expected  from 
children,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  vote,  it  is  not 
very  probable  that  overt  action  of  one  sort  or  another 
shall  often  occur. 

Political  interest  and  efficacy.  Tables  1-57  and 
1-58  present  the  means  on  political  interest  and  politi- 
cal efficacy,  respectively,  by  grade,  social  status,  and 
sex.  The  first  pattern  worthy  of  comment  is  the  differ- 
ent level  of  means  for  the  two  items;  the  scores  for 
political  interest  were  much  higher  than  those  for  poli- 
tical efficacy.  This  may  be  due,  at  least  partly,  to 
the  wording  of  the  items  used  (see  Tables  1-57  and  1-58, 
footnotes) . 

Political  interest  showed  significant  differences 
by  all  three  sampling  variables;  data  in  Table  1-57 
indicate  that  it  increased  with  age,  and  across  all 
grades  was  higher  for  the  high  SES  group  and  for  boys 
than  for  their  counterpart s . The  SES  trends  correspond 
to  the  findings  of  other  studies  on  children’s  interest 
in  political  affairs  (Hess  and  Torney,  1967).  It  is 
remarkable  that  for  the  Danish  sample  the  difference  by 
social  status  increases  with  age.  A possible  explana- 
tion of  this  pattern  may  be  that  the  oldest  children  are 
able  to  perceive  whether  or  not  their  parents  are  inter- 
ested in  political  affairs  and  that  a stronger  interest 
among  the  parents  in  higher  status  homes  reinforces  the 
children’s  interest  in  these  matters. 
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Boys  are  more  interested  in  politics  than  are  girls; 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  sex  difference  also  is  minimal 
at  grade  four  but  increases  considerably  with  age  * A 
possible  explanation , although  a simple  one,  may  be  that 
most  politicians  are  men  and  that  boys,  therefore,  more 
easily  identify  themselves  with  these  figu'res  than  do 
girls . 

As  shown  in  Table  1-58,  no  significant  effects  by 
grade,  social  status,  or  sex  were  found  for  political 
efficacy.  However,  a tendency  to  higher  scores  for  the 
children  from  the  higher  status  group  is  worth  mention- 
ing, and  so  is  the  difference  by  sex  for  the  oldest 
group,  where  the  boys  have  expressed  more  positive  views 
regarding  their  families7  capacity  to  affect  political 
decisions . 

Relationships  between  measures  of  political  inter- 
est and  efficacy  and  dimensions  o f_  ch il dren ’ s images  of 
authority  figures.  The  distribution  of  significant  cor- 
relations among  these  sets  of  variables  by  sex  across 
all  grades  is  shown  in  Table  1-63.  Both  political 
interest  and  political  efficacy  were  more  systematically 
related  to  children's  high  regard  for  the  positive  dimen- 
sions of  authority  figures  (i.e.>  willingness  to  help, 
justice  of  rules,  and  liking)  than  to  their  regard  for 
the  figures’  punitive  characteristics  (i.e.,  power  to 
punish  and  inevitability  of  punishment).  Of  all  measures 
of  children’s  orientations  toward  authority  the  one  denot- 
ing internalization  of  norms  (i.e.,  the  measure  of  guilt 
over  rule-breaking)  showed  the  strongest  rela t ionsh ip 
with  political  interest  and  political  efficacy.  This  re- 
lationship was  most  marked  for  the  boys,  a not  unexpected 
finding,  since  boys  expressed  significantly  higher  poli- 
tical interest  than  did  the  girls. 

These  findings  are  not  surprising.  A person  who 
feels  that  authority  figures,  especially  those  related 
to  the  political  system,  are  fair  and  helpful,  and  who 
therefore  feels  guilt  when  breaking  their  rules,  is 
more  liable  to  be  affectively  attached  to  the  system 
and  to  be  interested  in  its  affairs.  It  is  also  likely 
that  a person  with  such  attitudes  will  be  inclined  to 
think  that  officials  of  the  system  are  concerned  about 
his  or  his  family’s  opinions  and  feelings.  Children  who 
feel  that  their  families  have  little  or  no  influence  on 
the  management  of  affairs  of  their  society  are  likely  to 
see  authority  figures  as  difficult  to  deal  with,  not 
fair,  and  tend  to  distrust  them. 
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Relationships  between  peer  ratings  of  classroom 
behavior  and  measures  of  political  interest  and  political 
efficacy . One  obtains  a mixed  picture  when  inspecting 
the  correlations  between  peer  ratings. .of  classroom  behav- 
ior and  the  children's  reported  political  interest  and 
efficacy  (see  Table  1^62).  Regarding  political  interest, 
there  appears  a rather  strong  relationship  between  being 
politically  interested  and  showing  positive  behavior  both 
toward  peers  and  the  teacher.  The  relationship  was  sig- 
nificant for  boys  at . grades . four . and  six,  and  for  girls 
at  grades  six  and  eight..  At...  grade  eight,,  some  contradic- 
tory tendencies  appear 9 • as  political  interest  is  positive 
ly  correlated  with  compliant. behavior , especially  for 
girls,  but  for*  the  boys  it.  is  also  positively  correlated 
with  noncompliant.,  behavior . ; If  we- concentrate  on  the  old 

est  boys,  i.e.  , the  group  that  expressed  the  strongest 
political  interest,  we  may  conclude  that  children  with 
such  an  interest  may  appear  as  extremists  in  terms  of 
classroom  behavior,  both  in  the;  positive  and  negative 
direction „ 

Political  efficacy  appeared  to  be  related  with 
school  behavior  only  for  the  eighth  graders*  belief  in 
the  political  efficacy  of  the  family  correlated  posi- 
tively with  cooperative  behavior  toward  the  teacher. 

The  explanation  may  be  that  children  who  feel  that  their 
families  are  politically  efficacious  are  more  likely  to 
have  positive  feelings  toward  authority  figures.  How- 
ever, this  association  does  not  allow  that  sense  of  poli- 
tical efficacy  in  itself  is  an  important  determinant  of 
the  type  of  classroom  behavior  rated  by  the  peers. 

Political  activity.  The  items  dealing  with  politi- 
cal socialization  also  inquired  about  children's  parti- 
cipation in  political  activities.  The  inquiry  included 
activities  ranging  from  passive  forms  of  political  behav- 
ior, such  as  reading  newspapers  or  following  T.V.  pro- 
grams about  political  matters,  and  talking  with  parents 
about  politics,  to  more  active  kinds  of  expression  of 
political  opinion,  such  as  demonstrating  preferences  for 
candidates  or  ideas,  and  giving  direct  help  to  a certain 
party  and/or  candidate.  The  index  scores  summarizing 
the  frequency  of  involvement  in  all  types  of  political 
activities  are  shown  in  Table  1-59.  The  percentages  of 
"Yes"  responses  to  each  .type  of  political  activity  are 
presented  in  Table  1-60. 

Data  show  that  only  a modest  part  of  the  Danish 
sample  expressed  personal  involvement  in  political 
activities  (see  Table  1-59).  The  more  passive  forms  of 
political  behavior  were  reported  by  considerably  more 
children  than  the  more  active  ones  (see  Table  1-60).  In 
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Denmark,  the  latter  kind  of  actions  are  not  expected 
from  children,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  proportion 
of  older  children  reporting  involvement  in  advanced  forms 
of  political  behavior  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
youngest  children. 

The  index  for  political  activity  shows  significant 
effects  by  all  three  sampling  variables  (see  Table  1-59). 
The  increase  with  age  was  mainly  due  to  the  increase  of 
the  percentages  of  children  ascertaining  involvement  in 
the  more  passive  types  of  actions.  The  frequency  of 
reading  newspapers  and  following  political  programs  on 
T.V.,  for  instance,  was  almost  doubled  from  grade  four 
to  eight  (see  Table  1-60). 

Across  all  grades  involvement  in  political  activi- 
ties was  reported  more  frequently  by  high  status  than  by 
low  status  children,  and  more  by  boys  than  by  girls.  The 
differences  by  SES  and  sex  were  most  marked  for  the  old- 
est children*  also,  sex  and  SES  differences  were  most 
pronounced  for  the  two  most  frequent  types  of  political 
activities  (i.e.,  reading  and  talking  about  political 
matters;  sea  Table  1-60). 

Relationships  between  political  activity  and  dimen- 
sions of  childrenTs  images  of  authority  figures.  The 
number  of  significant  correlations  among  the  two  sets  of 
variables  (see  Table  1-63)  was  rather  small.  Involvement 
in  political  activities  did  not  appear  to  be  significantly 
associated  with  children’s  estimates  about  the  various 
features  of  authority  figures.  The  only  indication  worth 
mentioning  is  that  perception  of  the  figures  as  helpful, 
likable,  and  fair,  and  guilt  over  violation  of  their  rules 
tended  to  be  positively  associated  with  children’s  ten- 
dency to  engage  in  political  activities.  There  was  prac- 
tically no  association  between  political  activity  and 
regard  for  the  figures’  punitive  characteristics.  On  the 
basis  of  these  data  it  seems  justified  to  say  that  poli- 
tical activity  does  not  seem  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
defiance  toward  non-family  authority  figures. 

Relationships  between  political  activity  and  peer 
ratings  of  classroom  behavior.  As  shown  in  Table  1-62, 
only  for  eighth  grade  girls  was  the  relationship  between 
political  activity  and  peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior 
significant.  Personal  involvement  in  political  activi- 
ties appeared  to  be  more  likely  for  girls  enjoying  a 
reputation  of  being  cooperative  with  both  their  peers  and 
the  teacher.  The  relationship  discussed  here  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  support  the  previosly  mentioned  indica- 
tion that  political  activity  does  not  seem  to  be  regarded 
as  denoting  defiance  toward  authority  figures. 
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Before  leaving  the  area  concerned  with  participation 
in  the  political  system,  we  can  note  that  a rather  strong 
relationship  exists  between  political  interest  and  poli- 
tical activity  (see  Table  1-61).  The  strength  oi  the 
relationship  increases  through  the  grades.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  relationship  between  these  two  measures  of 
political  socialization  and  the  third  one — political 
efficacy --was  comparatively  weak . 

This  pattern  suggests  that  the  aspects  of  children’s 
concepts  about  the  political  life  of  the  community, 
which  were  tapped  by  the  measure  of  efficacy  used  in  this 
study,  were  unrelated  to  those  assessed  by  the  other  two 
measures.  Or  it  may  be  that  we  have  illustrated  that  an 
individual  may  perceive  himself  as  interested  and  active 
within  this  sphere  of  community  life  without  really  feel- 
ing that  his  interest  and  activities  are  of  any  use, 
since  his  family  and  he  himself  have  no  influence  upon 
the  decision-makers  at  the  top,  i.e.,  the  government  and 
parliament.  If  the  latter  interpretation  is  plausible, 
one  can  see  a dangerous  perspective  for  the  relationship 
between  young  citizens  in  a democracy  and  the  people  who 
run  it. 
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2.  LA 
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2.  BA 

2.25 

2 . B 9 

2 . 62 

2.69 

3.37 

3.  1 1 

2.  A3 

3.20 

TOTALS 

2.38 

2.21 

2.66 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS;  GRADE,  SbS,  SEX,  SEX  BY  GRADE.  ITEM; 
"how  MUCH  ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  reading  UR  TALKING  ABOUT  OUR  CUUN  TRY  AND 
THE  PEOPLE  WHO  RUN  IT  ? FUR  EXAMPLE,  HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  CARE  ABOUT  WHAT 
THEY  DO  AND  HOW  OUR  COUNTRY  IS  RUN?"  ITEM  SCALE  J I - NOT  AT  ALL;  6 - 
VERY,.  VERY  MUCH 

TABLE  1-58 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  FEELINGS  OF  POLITICAL  EFFICACY, 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(DENMARK. ) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

1 STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

L . 88 

1.90 

1.77 

1.83 

1.90 

2.00 

1.95 

1.90 

1.87 

SIX 

1.85 

1.80 

1.73 

1.77 

1.90 

1.93 

1.92 

1.85 

1.8  A 

EIGHT 

1.89 

1.81 

1.94 

1.86 

1.79 

1.99 

1.91 

1.80 

1.97 

TOTALS 

1.82 

1.92 

1.85 

1.89 

NOTE. 

-SIGNIF 

ICANT  EFFECTS  : 

NONE. 

INDEX 

BASED 

ON  COMBINATION  OF  2 

ITEMS:  11  COULD  YOUR  FAMILY  HAVE  ANY  PART  IN  WHAT  HAPPENS  IN  OUR  COUNTRY 
AND  HOW  IT  IS  RUN?"AND  11  DO  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  RUN  OUR  COUNTRY  CARE  WHAT  YOUR 
FAMILY  THINKS? v ITEM  SCALE  L - NO,  NOT  AT  ALL  ) 6 - YES,  VERY,  VERY 
MUCH 

TABLE  1-59 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY, 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  ANO  SEX 
( DENMARK) 


GRACE 

TOTAL 

LCW 

1 STATUS 

HIGH 

i STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

C.71 

C.62 

0.61 

0.61 

0.7A 

0.95 

0.85 

0.67 

0.76 

SIX 

C . 97 

0.96 

0.98 

0.97 

0.82 

1.11 

0.97 

0.90 

1.05 

EIGHT 

1.23 

0.75 

1.A5 

1.05 

1.09 

1.59 

1.39 

0.91 

1-54 

TOTALS 

0.85 

1-08 

0.82 

1.10 

NCTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS  : GRADE,  SES,  SEX.  INOEXJ  NO.  Of"yES'' 

PCNSES  FOR  A ITEMS  . I HAVE  READ,  TALKED,  WORN  A BUTTON,  DONE'  OTHER 
t^NGS."  INDEX  SCALE  ; 0 - A 


TABLE  1-60 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  CITING  VARIOUS 
TYPES  OF  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY, 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 
(DENMARK) 


TYPES  OF  POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

Read  Newspapers 

4 

31 

27 

35 

27 

36 

6 

43 

45 

41 

37 

49 

8 

57 

52 

62 

44 

70 

Total 

41 

46 

36 

52 

Talk  with  Parents 

4 

32 

22 

41 

35 

99 

6 

44 

39 

50 

44 

44 

8 

52 

49 

54 

43 

60 

Total 

37 

48 

41 

44 

Political  Activity 

4 

7 

7 

7 

3 

10 

6 

4 

7 

1 

2 

6 

8 

7 

4 

9 

2 

11 

Total 

6 

6 

2 

9 

Advanced  Pol.  Activ. 

4 

4 

6 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

8 

5 • 

7 

6 

8 

8 

4 

12 

4 

12 

Total 

6 

6 

5 

7 

,.?***- 


TABLE  1-61 


RELATIONSHIPS  AMONG  THREE  MEASURES  OF  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(DENMARK) 


MEASURES  OF  POLITICAL 
SOCIALIZATION 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

FOUR 

BOYS 

GRADE  SIX  GRADE 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

Political  Interest 

.29* 

.43* 

Political  Activity 
.40*  .59*  ,55* 

.55* 

Political  Efficacy 

.15 

.09 

-.04  .14  .21* 

.16 

Political  Efficacy 

Political  Interest 

.14 

.10 

.03  .11  .18 

.09 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  1-62 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  MEASURES  OF  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION  AND  PEER 
RATINGS  OF  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(DENMARK) 


MEASURES  OF  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

SOCIALIZATION  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Political 

Efficacy 

4 

-.01 

-.13 

.00 

-.01 

-.07 

.04 

-.13 

-.01 

6 

.14 

-.02 

.12 

-.08 

-.06 

.06 

-.01 

.11 

8 

.05 

.15 

.21* 

.26* 

-.07 

.00 

-.09 

-.09 

Political 

Interest 

4 

-.14 

.22* 

-.17 

.21* 

.03 

-.05 

.09 

-.07 

6 

.29* 

.24* 

.20* 

.32* 

.08 

-.15 

.00 

-.14 

8 

.21* 

.18 

.28* 

.09 

.00 

.23* 

-.05 

.18 

Political 

Activity 

4 

-.09 

-.11 

-.09 

-.07 

,15 

.16 

.02 

.18 

6 

.05 

.13 

-.06 

.12 

.07 

.01 

.11 

.04 

8 

.32* 

.16 

.27* 

-.02 

-.10 

o 13 

-.20* 

.13 

Note,  indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  1-63 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SIGNIFICANT  COEFFICIENTS  OF  CORRELATION  BETWEEN  THREE 
MEASURES  OF  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION  AND  CHILDREN’S  PERCEPTION  OF 
VARIOUS  DIMENSIONS  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  BY  SEX  ACROSS  ALL  GRADES 

(DENMARK) 


DIMENSIONS  MEASURES  OF  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION 

OF  AUTHORITY  POLITICAL  INTEREST  POLITICAL  EFFICACY  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 


FIGURES 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

Wants  to  Help 

Father 

1 

i 

1 

i 

2 

Mother 

1 

* T 

’ •"** 

..  i' 

1 

Teacher 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

i 

2 

Prime  Minister 

i* 

1* 

.1  1 

Policeman 

1 

i 

2 

i 

1 

Relig*  Leader 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Total  Signif. 
Correl# 

5 

l*/3  l*/8 

2 

0 

2 

4 

3 

7 

Total  Possible 
Correl. 

13 

18  36 

18 

18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

Likable 

Father 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mother 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Teacher 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Policeman 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Prime  Minister 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total  Signif. 
Correl. 

6 

3 

9 

4 

2 

6 

3 

3 

6 

Total  Possible 
Correl. 

15 

15 

30 

15 

15 

30 

15 

15 

30 

TABLE  1-63  (CONTINUED) 


DIMENSIONS 

MEASURES 

OF  POLITICAL 

SOCIALIZATION 

OF  AUTHORITY 

POLITICAL  INTEREST 

POLITICAL  EFFICACY 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

FIGURES 

GIRLS 

ROYS 

TOTAL 

. GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

Rules  Fair 

Father 

i 

i 

2 

not her 

2 

i 

3 

i 

1 

Teacher 

1 

i 

2 

i 

i 

2 

Government 

i 

1 

Policeman 

1 

1 

City 

1 1 

2 

Total  Signify 

Correl. 

5 

4 

9 

1 1 

2 

2 

i 

3 

Total  Possible 

Correl, 

18 

18 

36 

18  18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

Guilt 

Father 

i 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Mother 

i 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Teacher 

i 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Religion 

i 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Government 

City 

i 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Policeman 

i 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Total  Signif. 
Correl. 

6 

11 

17 

2 

5 

7 

3 

3 

6 

Total  Possible 

Correl. 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

TABLE  1-63  (CONTINUED) 


DIMENSIONS 

MEASURES 

OF  POLITICAL 

SOCIALIZATION 

OF  AUTHORITY  POLITICAL  INTEREST 

POLITICAL  EFFICACY 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

FIGURES 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

Power  to  Punish 

Father 

i 

i 

i 

i 

Mother 

i 

i 

i*/i 

i*/i 

Teacher 
Policeman 
Prime  Minister 

i* 

i* 

i 

i 

i 

i* 

i*/i 

Judge 

Relig.  Leader 

i 

i 

i* 

i* 

Total  Signify 
Correl. 

l*/2 

i 

l*/3 

i*/i 

i*/i 

l*/3 

i* 

2*/ 3 

Total  Possible 
Correl 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

Inevitability 
of  Punishment 

Father 

Mother 

Teacher 

1 

X 

1* 

1* 

City 

Government 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Policeman 

1 

1 

Total  Signif. 
Correl, 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1* 

1* 

Total  Possible 
Correl. 

18 

18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

Note,  indicates  negative  correlation. 


b . Participation  in  Family  and  Classroom  Decision- 
making 

If  one  wants  to  elucidate  how  children  think  they 
are  involved  in  authority  systems  and  whether  they  think 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  participate  in  decision-making 
activities  within  such  systems,  one  should  inquire  about 
involvement  in  decision-making  processes  in  institutions 
close  to  the  children,  such  as  the  home  and  school.  One 
could  put  the  question  in  this  way : to  what  extent  do 

children  feel  that  they  have  an  effect  upon  the  decision- 
making activities  within  their  family  circle  and  in  the 
school,  and  what  are  the  relationships  between  feelings 
of  efficacy  in  the  nearer  systems  and  in  the  more  distant 
one,  the  political  system?  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  experiences  of  participation  in  decision-making 
at  home  and  school  may  be  important  antecedents  of  poli- 
tical interest  and  activity,  and  also  important  ante- 
cedents of  a sense  of  political  efficacy. 

The  questions  used  to  assess  the  child's  sense  of 
participation  in  family  and  classroom  decision-making 
are  cited  in  Tables  1-64  and  1-65.  Data  show  that 
Danish  children  perceived  themselves  as  participating 
to  almost  the  same  extent  in  decision-making  at  school 
as  at  home.  The  scores  concerning  participation  in  mak- 
ing family  decisions  increased  significantly  with  grade, 
while  the  scores  concerning  participation  in  decision- 
making in  the  classroom  remained  constant  with  grade. 

For  both  questions  the  scores  showed  significant 
differences  by  social  status,  with  children  from  the 
higher  social  group  having  the  higher  means.  For  family 
decisions  the  SES  difference  was  most  marked  for  the 
youngest  children,  whereas  for  classroom  decisions  the 
SES  difference  was  at  its  highest  for  the  oldest  age  group. 

A significant  difference  by  Sex  affected  the  scores 
concerning  participation  in  decision-making  in  the  class- 
room; across  all  grades  the  boys  gave  more  positive 
responses  than  the  girls.  This  difference  by  sex  is  not 
very  marked  for  the  two  oldest  age  groups.  Considering 
all  the  differences  described  (i.e.,  by  grade,  SES,  and 
sex),  one  finds  that  the  subgroup  with  the  highest  sense 
of  participation  in  the  making  of  family  decisions  is 
that  of  the  oldest  girls  from  middle  class  families, 
whereas  the  most  active  subgroup,  when  the  question  is 
about  classroom  decisions  is  that  of  the  youngest  boys, 
also  from  middle  class'  families  (see  Tables  1*64  and 
1-65).  Our  data  do  not  allow  the  exploration  of  whether 
or  not  these  subjective  assessments  really  correspond  to 
everyday  life  situations  at  home  and  at  school. 
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When  one  compares  the  patterns  concerning  children’s 
sense  of  participation  in  family  decision-making  with 
their  responses  concerning  rule-making  and  rule-enforcing 
in  the  family  (see  Sections  B2  b and  B2  d) , one  finds 
that  the  two  sets  of  data  are  congruent.  The  freq  jency 
of  children  believing  that  rule-making  in  their  families 
is  a democratic  process  involving  all  its  members 
increases  with  age;  this  belief  was  also  more  frequent 
among  high  status  children  and  girls;  the  same  trends 
were  found  for  the  perceived  participation  in  family 
decision-making . 

Correlates  of  the  child’s  sense  of  participation  in 
decision-making  processes  in  the  family  and  the  class- 
room. As  shown  in  Table  1-66  the  relationship  between 
sense  of  participation  in  decision-making  in  the  family 
and  the  classroom  is  rather  close;  four  of  the  six  cor- 
relations across  grade-sex  groups  were  significant.  The 
correspondence  was  most  marked  for  the  oldest  children. 
However,  there  is  little  correspondence  between  chil- 
dren’s decision-making  role  at  home  and  their  sense  of 
political  effectiveness  of  their  families;  for  none  of 
the  six  subgroups  were  the  correlations  significant. 

The  relationship  between  sense  of  participation  in  class- 
room decision-making  and  political  efficacy  is  also  weak, 
since  only  one  of  the  six  correlations  is  significant* 
However,  children’s  involvement  in  political  activities 
is  in  rather  close  cor respondance  with  their  sense  of 
personal  efficacy,  both  at  home  and  at  school  (see  Table 
1-66);  this  was  true  especially  for  the  older  groups. 

The  relationship  between  political  interest  and  sense  of 
personal  efficacy  was  rather  weak  as  far  as  participation 
in  family  decision-making  is  concerned,  but  noticeable  as 
far  as  personal  efficacy  at  school  is  concerned;  again 
the  correlations  were  significant  for  the  older  groups. 

Correlations  between  peer  ratings  of  behavior  and 
measures  of  sense  of  personal  efficacy  in  decision-making 
in  the  family  and  classroom.  The  most  striking  pattern 
in  the  data  shown  in  Table  1-67  is  the  close  and  consist- 
ent relationship  between  girls’  positive  behavior  toward 
peers  and  their  sense  of  personal  efficacy  both  at  home 
and  at  school.  The  same  tendency,  although  not  so  con- 
sistent across  the  grades,  was  also  apparent  for  the 
girls’  positive  behavior  toward  the  teacher.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  for  girls  a sense  of  personal 
efficacy  induces  positive  attitudes  toward  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  classroom  group  and  encourages  cooperative 
behavior . 

For  boys  the  picture  is  somewhat  mixed.  When  feel- 
ing efficacious  at  home  and  at  school,  boys  do  not 
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necessarily  show  compliant  behavior.  On  the  contrary, 
there  appears  a tendency  for  the  oldest  boys  with  a 
strong  sense  of  personal  efficacy  at  school  to  show  non- 
compliant  behavior  in  the  classroom,  primarily  toward 
the  teacher,  but  also  to  a certain  extent  toward  their 
peers.  These  different  patterns  for  girls  and  boys  may 
indicate  that  the  two  sexes  perceive  classroom  decision- 
making in  different  ways.  Some  of  the  older  boys  may 
feel  that  they  are  effective  in  classroom  decision-making 
when  they  rebel  against  the  teacher  and  show  noncoopera- 
tive behavior  toward  peers.  It  might  be  of  essential 
interest  to  get  this  point  further  analyzed  by  detailed 
interviews  with  boys  and  girls  about  the  processes  of 
classroom  decision-making . 

Summary . Children’s  political  interest  appeared  to 
increase  significantly  with  age;  it  was  most  marked  for 
the  higher  social  group  and  for  boys.  Responses  indicat- 
ing children’s  sense  of  political  efficacy  yielded  much 
lower  mean  scores  than  did  the  measure  of  political 
interest;  no  significant  effects  by  the  main  sampling 
variables  were  found  for  efficacy.  Of  all  the  measures 
indicating  children’s  orientations  toward  authority  fig- 
ures, guilt  over  rule-breaking  was  most  consistently 
associated  with  the  measures  of  political  interest  and 
efficacy.  In  all,  these  two  measures  of  political  social- 
ization were  more  systematically  related  to  the  positive 
dimensions  of  the  non-family  authority  figures  than  to 
their  punitive  characteristics.  The  pattern  was  more 
marked  for  boys  ,than  for  girls. 

For  the  older  children  in  the  Danish  sample,  a rather 
strong  relationship  was  found  between  being  politically 
interested  and  positive  classroom  behavior,  both  tov/ard 
peers  and  teacher.  The  data  also  indicated  that  older 
boys  with  a marked  political  interest  may  appear  as  ex- 
tremists in  their  classroom  behavior,  both  in  the  nega- 
tive and  positive  direction  (noncompliant  and  compliant). 
For  the  oldest  boys,  classroom  behavior  was  also  related 
to  their  beliefs  about  the  family’s  political  efficacy; 
this  subgroup  was  more  liable  to  show  cooperative  behav- 
ior, especially  toward  the  teacher.  However,  it  is  not 
clear  whether  sense  of  political  efficacy  is  in  itself  an 
important  determinant  of  classroom  behavior. 

Only  a modest  part  of  the  Danish  children  appeared 
to  be  personally  involved  in  political  activities,  even 
the  most  passive  ones,  e.g.,  reading  newspapers  and  talk- 
ing politics  with  parents.  The  significant  effects  by 
all  three  main  variables  were  not  unexpected;  they  indi- 
cate that  children  become  politically  more  active  as  they 
grow  older,  and,  across  all  grades,  high  status  children 
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and  boys  are  more  active  than  low  status  children  and 
girls . 

The  index  of  political  activity  was  not  subsf  antially 
related  to  measures  of  children’s  images  of  authority  fig- 
ures. For  the  oldest  girls,  personal  involvement  in  poli- 
tical matters  goes  together  with  positive  behavior  at 
school,  both  toward  peers  and  the  teacher. 

The  relationship  between  political  interest  and  poli- 
tical activity  was  rather  strong,  increasing  through  the 
grades,  and  was  most  marked  for  the  boys.  However,  the 
relationship  between  these  two  measures  and  political 
efficacy  was  comparatively  weaker,  indicating  that  the 
latter  measure  concerns  special  aspects  of  the  children’s 
conception  of  the  political  life  of  the  community. 

The  Danish  children  perceived  themselves  as  partici- 
pating to  almost  the  same  extent  in  decision-making  at 
school  and  at  home.  As  they  grew  older  they  appeared  to 
feel  that  they  participated  more  often  in  family  decision- 
making, which  was  not  the  case  for  classroom  situations. 
Children  from  the  higher  social  group  had  a significantly 
stronger  feeling  of  being  involved  in  decision-making  at 
home  and  at  school  than  had  their  peers  from  the  lower 
status  group.  Boys  appeared  to  feel  more  efficacious  than 
girls  as  far  as  participation  in  making  classroom  deci- 
sions is  concerned.  No  difference  by  sex  was  found  for 
family  decisions. 

The  relationship  between  participation  in  decision- 
making in  the  family  and  the  classroom  was  quite  close. 
Children's  sense  of  personal  effectiveness  at  home  and  at 
school  showed  little  correspondence  with  their  sense  of 
political  effectiveness  of  the  family,  but  a quite  strong 
relationship  with  their  tendency  to  get  involved  in 
political  activities. 

For  the  girls,  cooperative  behavior  in  the  classroom 
was  positively  associated  with  a sense  of  personal  effi- 
cacy. In  contrast,  boys,  especially  the  older  ones,  with 
a strong  sense  of  personal  efficacy  at  school,  tended  to 
show  noncompliant  behavior  in  the  classroom.  These  dif- 
ferent patterns  for  girls  and  boys  may  indicate  that  the 
two  sexes  perceive  participation  in  classroom  decision- 
making in  different  ways. 
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TABLE  1-64 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OH  PARTICIPATION  IN  DECISION-MAKING  IN  THE  HOME 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND- SEX 
(DENMARK) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

GIIILS 

STATUS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

HIGH  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

TOTAL  BY  SEX 
GIRLS  BOYS 

Four 

3.31 

3.15 

3.10 

3.13 

3.56 

3.43 

3.50 

3.35 

3.27 

Six 

3.55 

3.32 

3.39 

3.36 

3.90 

3.57 

3.74 

3.61 

3.48 

Eight 

3.79 

3.74 

3.61 

3.67 

3.96 

3.83 

3.90 

3.05 

3.72 

Totals 

3.39 

3.71 

3.61 

3.49 

Note. 

Significant  Effects: 

SES  by 

grade . 

Items 

' Il0\7 

often  do 

• you 

help  make  the  decisions  in  your  family?"  Item  scale:  1 - Never 

6 - Always . ■ 


MULE  1-65 


COMPARISON  CF  MEA  NS  ON  PART  ICIPATICN  IN  DECISION  RAKING 


IN  THE 

CLASSIC oy 

T RY  GRACE, 
(DENMARK  ) 

SOCIAL 

STATUS.  ANC 

SEX 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

status 

HIGH 

STATUS 

TOTALS 

RY  SEX 

GIRLS 

HCYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

OCYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

3. 59 

3.32 

3.68 

3.53 

3.11 

4.17 

3.68 

3.22 

3.88 

SIX 

3.42 

3.18 

3.46 

3.2  8 

3.56 

3.55 

3.56 

3.34 

3.51 

E IGHT 

3.52 

2.20 

3.07 

3.  14 

3.62 

3.97 

3.8  2 

3 . 4 C 

3.64 

TOTALS 

3.34 

3.69 

3.33 

3.69 

NGTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  SES,  SEX.  ITEM:  IIHGW  OFTEN  00  YOU 

HELP  MAKE  THE  DECISIONS  IN  YOUR  CLASSRGQMfW  ITEM  SCALE:  1 - NEVER J 6 - 

ALWAYS 


TABLE  1-66 


RELATIONSHIPS  AMONG  VARIOUS  MEASURES  OF  INVOLVEMENT  IN  AUTHORITY 
SYSTEMS,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(DENMARK) 


MEASURES  OF  PARTICIPATION 
IN  AUTHORITY  SYSTEMS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

FOUR 

BOYS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

SIX 

BOYS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

Family  Decision-Hakir 

IS 

Classroom  Decision-Halting 

.17 

.24* 

.22* 

.15 

.24* 

.33* 

Political  Efficacy 

.04 

.OS 

.15 

.11 

.05 

.12 

Political  Interest 

.03 

.29* 

.18 

.10 

.18 

.07 

Political  Activity 

.18 

.26* 

.25* 

.19* 

.36* 

. 06 

Classroom  Decision-Halting 

Political  Efficacy 

-.06 

-.01 

.04 

.06 

.25* 

.05 

Political  Interest 

-.15 

-.01 

.13 

.20* 

.26* 

.27* 

Political  Activity 

-.01 

.24* 

.06 

.30* 

.24* 

.31* 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  1-67 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  SENSE  OP  PARTICIPATION  IN  FAMILY  AND  CLASSROOM 
DEC IS ION -MAKING  PROCESSES  AND  PEER  RATINGS  OF  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR, 

BY  GRADE,  AMD  SEX  GROUPS 
(DEN!  LARK) 


SENSE  OF  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

PERSONAL  PARTI-  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

CIPATION  IN 

DEC I S ION-MAKING  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

In 

the  Family 

4 

.19* 

.09 

.17 

.16 

.04 

.01 

-.14 

.01 

6 

.22* 

.15 

.19* 

.11 

-.04 

.01 

.03 

-.01 

8 

.31* 

.12 

.06 

.01 

-.08 

.00 

-.09 

.01 

In 

the  Classroom 

4 

.23* 

.01 

.24* 

.01 

.05 

.04 

-.01 

.00 

6 

.19* 

.20* 

.08 

.11 

.01 

-.09 

.10 

-.08 

8 

.39* 

.14 

.24* 

-.12 

.11 

.21* 

-.06 

.23* 

Note.  '"Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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c. 


Peer  Ratings  of  Behavior  in  the  Classroom 


Measures  of  children’s  behavior  in  the  school  were 
obtained  through  a sociometric  technique,  the  Peer  Nomi- 
nation Inventory,  which  contained  items  describing  com- 
pliant and  noncompliant  behavior  toward  peers  and  the 
teacher.  The  frequencies  of  Ss  nominated  by  their  class- 
room peers  for  each  type  of  behavior  were  summarized  in 
two  total  scores  for  compliant  and  noncompliant  behavior, 
subsequently  broken  down  into  four  set  scores  for  compli- 
ant and  noncompliant  behavior  toward  peers  and  the 
teacher,  respectively. 


C 1 . Compliance  and  Noncompliance  in  the  Classroom 

The  total  amounts  of  positive  and  negative  nomina- 
tions received  by  children  across  all  grades  were  almost 
equal  (see  Tables  1-68  and  1-69).  At  grade  four  there 
was  a small  difference,  in  disfavor  of  the  positive 
nominations . 

Except  for  the  oldest  group  compliant  and  coopera- 
tive behavior  appeared  to  be  displayed  in  greater  amounts 
toward  the  teacher  than  toward  peers  (see  Table  1-68). 

At  all  grade  levels,  but  especially  at  grade  eight,  the 
amount  of  noncompliant  behavior  directed  against  the 
teacher  exceeded  that  against  peers  (see  Table  1-69). 

The  scores  for  compliant  behavior,  in  total  as  well 
as  toward  peers  and  the  teacher,  differed  significantly 
by  social  status.  The  higher  SES  group  received  signifi- 
cantly higher  scores  than  the  lower  SES  group  (see  Table 
1-68) . The  SES  difference  was  especially  marked  at  grade 
eight.  The  sixth  graders  seemed  to  he  the  most  compliant 
and  cooperative  age  group:  this  trait  was  apparent  for 
both  social  status  groups  and  on  both  positive  sets  of 
items  (see  Table  1-68). 

There  was  no  significant  difference  by  sex  on  the 
total  scores  of  positive  behavior.  However,  girls 
received  higher  scores  than  did  boys  on  positive  behavior 
toward  the  teacher.  This  significant  sex  difference  was 
most  marked  at  grade  four  and  least  apparent  at  grade  six 
(see  Table  1-68) . 

The  scores  of  negative  behavior,  taken  as  a total  as 
well  as  by  set  (i.e.,  toward  peers  and  toward  the  teacher), 
showed  significant  differences  by  sex  (see  Table  1-69). 
Noncompliant  behavior  appeared  to  be  more  frequent  among 
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boys  than  among  girls.  On  peer-to-peer  negative  behavior 
the  difference  by  sex  was  especially  marked  at  grade 
eight,  where  the  boys'  score  was  nearly  twice  the  corre- 
sponding score  for  girls.  For  the  negative  peer-to- 
teacher  items  the  difference  between  girls  and  boys  was 
at  its  highest  at  grade  four.  When  the  two  negative 
sets  are  regarded  together,  fourth  grade  boys  appear  to 
be  the  most  uncooperative. 

A social  status  difference  by  grade  was  also  notice- 
able for  both  negative  set  scores  and  for  the  total  nega- 
tive score.  The  frequency  of  noncompliant  behavior 
appeared  to  increase  with  age  among  children  from  the 
high  status  group,  whereas  the  opposite  was  the  case  for 
the  low  status  group.  This  pattern  was  most  marked  on 
the  scores  for  peer- to- teacher  negative  behavior. 

Although  the  sex  differences  were  larger  and  more 
consistent  on  the  scores  for  negative  behavior,  a compar- 
ison of  the  scores  received  by  the  two  sex  groups  for  both 
compliant  and  noncompliant  behavior  shows  that  girls,  in 
contrast  to  boys,  obtained  many  more  positive  than  nega- 
tive nominations.  This  is  the  case  for  both  peer-to-peer 
and  peer- t o-t eacher  behavior  (see  Tables  1-63  and  1-69). 
This  pattern  may  mean  that  the  girls  really  are  more 
friendly  and  sociable  than  the  boys,  and  that  the  nomina- 
tions are  therefore  in  agreement  with  the  real  situation 
in  the  classroom.  However,  it  may  also  be  that  the  nomi- 
nations express  what  is  regarded  as  more  appropriate  for 
girls,  i.e.,  that  they  are  friendly  and  sociable.  Perhaps 
within  the  children's  world  it  is  felt  inappropriate  t*o 
show  that  the  boys  possess  such  fine  features  as  sociabil- 
ity and  cooperativeness,  and  that  they  are  in  good  rela- 
tionships with  the  teacher,  an  authority  figure. 

When  the  nominations  for  the  two  SES  groups  are  com- 
pared it  appears  that  the  lower  status  group,  totally 
regarded,  has  received  substantially  more  negative  than 
positive  nominations,  whereas  for  the  high  status  group 
the  opposite  was  the  case.  For  the  low  status  group, 
this  trend  was  particularly  marked  on  the  peer-to-teacher 
scores.  For  the  higher  status  group,  the  tendency  in  the 
opposite  direction  was  especially  marked  on  the  peer-to- 
peer  scores.  This  pattern  may  indicate  that  children 
from  the  higher  social  group  are  really  more  sociable  and 
cooperative  than  are  children  from  the  other  group.  How- 
ever, the  differences  in  the  nominations  received  by  each 
group  may  also  reflect  some  important  differences  in  the 
attitudes  which  children  within  the  two  social  groups  may 
have  toward  peers  and  toward  the  teacher. 
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One  could  raise  several  questions  about  the  meaning 
of  these  data.  For  instance,  do  children  within  the  low 
status  group  tend  to  consider  it  more  appropriate  to 
express  negative  feelings  (e.g.,  be  "tough")  tov/ard 
peers,  than  is  the  case  within  the  high  status  group? 

Do  the  lower  status  children  regard  it  as  inappropriate 
(e.g.  5 "childish5')  to  express  positive  feelings  toward 
the  teacher  and  to  behave  in  a positive  way  toward  this 
authority  figure?  Within  the  higher  group,  is  it,  gen- 
erally speaking,  considered  as  quite  appropriate  to 
express  positive  feelings?  One  may  also  ask  whether  or 
not  children  from  the  higher  social  group  are  more 
inclined  and/or  more  able  to  verbalize  their  attitudes. 

At  present,  we  are  not  able  to  give  satisfactory  answers 
to  these  and  other  related  questions.  Perhaps  the  phenom- 
ena discussed  here  will  he  clarified  somewhat  if  the  PNI 
data  also  are  analyzed  in  terms  of  sampling  variations  on 
the  frequencies  of  children  giving  nominations,  positive 
as  well  as  negative.  Such  an  analysis  should  also  be 
followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  relationships  between  the 
frequencies  of  children  giving  positive  and  negative 
nominations  to  their  peers  and  their  perceptions  of  and 
attitudes  toward  authority  figures,  especially  the  teachej 

Relationships  between  PNI  set  scores.  Correlations 
between  the  positive  peer-to-peer  and  peer- to- teacher 
scores  were  all  positive  and  high  for  all  sampling  groups 
(see  Table  1-70).  However,  a noticeable  decline  appeared 
for  grade  8,  especially  for  boys  from  both  SES  groups. 

This  drop  seems  to  indicate  that  among  the  oldest  childre 
positive  attitudes  and  behavior  toward  the  peers  may  not 
necessarily  coexist  with  compliant  behavior  toward  the 
teacher.  It  may  also  be  that,  at  least  for  the  older  boy 
compliant  behavior  toward  authority  contributes  to  creat- 
ing a negative  reputation  among  classmates  as  far  as  cer- 
tain types  of  contacts  with  peers  are  concerned. 

The  correlations  between  negative  peer-to-peer  and 
peer-to- teacher  scores  were  consistently  high,  indicating 
that  noncompliant  and  uncooperative  behavior  is  more 
likely  to  be  generalized  from  peers  to  teachers,  and  vice 
versa,  than  is  compliant  behavior  (see  Table  1-71). 

Correlations  between  positive  and  negative  scores 
were  all  negative,  a not  unexpected  finding,  but  they 
show  some  variations  worthy  of  comment  (see  Table  1-72). 
First,  correlations  between  peer- t o-teacher  positive  and 
negative  nominations  were  generally  higher  than  correla- 
tions between  the  corresponding  peer-to-peer  nominations. 
It  seems  as  if  personal  sympathies  and  dislikes  among 
classroom  peers  account  for  the  greater  variability  of 
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peer-to-peer  nominations.  For  instance,  it  is  remarkable 
that  for  low  status  girls  at  grades  six  and  eight  there 
is  no  relationship  at  all  between  nominations  for  negative 
and  positive  peer-to-peer  behavior.  A possible  explana- 
tion of  this  trait  may  be  that  eighth  grade  classes  in 
Denmark  are  often  composed  of  "newcomer"  pupils,  since  the 
transition  from  elementary  to  high  school  takes  place 
after  grade  7.  The  emotional  ties  and  other  relationships 
between  children  in  eighth  grade  may  therefore  be  loose 
and  antagonistic.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  a 
lack  of  group  cohesion  in  the  newly  formed  eighth  grade 
classroom  groups  may  be  responsible,  at  least  to  a certain 
extent,  for  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  these  peer-to- 
peer  nominations. 

The  magnitude  of  correlations  between  positive  and 
negative  nominations  with  respect  to  peer-to-teacher 
behavior  varied  somewhat  by  grade  and  social  status. 

With  age,  the  direction  of  high  status  children’s  behav- 
ior toward  the  teacher--as  it  is  expressed  by  the  nomina- 
tions r eceived—becomes  more  consistent.  This  tendency 
may  mean  that  these  children  as  they  grow  older  perceive 
their  role  in  relation  to  the  teacher  as  more  stable  and 
with  less  ambiguity  than  the  younger  children  do.  A simi- 
lar but  not  so  marked  tendency  is  also  found  for  the  lower 
status  children. 

From  the  questionnaire  data  it  was  found  that  the 
teacher  as  an  authority  figure  is  losing  prestige  as  the 
children  grow  older,  e.g„s  they  perceive  him  as  less 
powerful.  As  this  is  especially  the  case  for  the  high 
status  children  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  when 
the  children  get  a more  realistic  perception  of  their 
teacher  they  are  also  able  to  behave  toward  him  or  her 
with  appreciable  consistency.  If  they  continue  to  ideal- 
ize the  authority  figure,  e.g.,  by  keeping  a high  regard 
for  his  punitiveness  (which  to  a certain  extent  is  the 
case  for  the  low  status  children  in  our  sample),  then 
their  behavior  will  probably  continue  to  be  unpredictable. 
The  peers  will  then  still  perceive  them  as  both  compliant 
and  noncompliant  toward  the  teacher. 
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TABLE  1-70 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  AHONG  RATINGS  OF  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR, 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AIR)  SEX 
(DEI'F.IARK) 


PNI  SCORES 

TOTAL  POSITIVE 

PEER  TO 

TEACHER  PO 

SITIVE 

SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

SES  GRADE 

LOW 

HIGH 

LOU  HIGH 

LOW 

high 

LOR1 

HIGH 

Peer  to  peer 
positive  4 

.97 

.95 

.92 

.83 

.89 

.87 

.79 

.70 

6 

.85 

.90 

.84 

.90 

.60 

.72 

.62 

.73 

8 

.78 

.82 

.79 

.80 

.53 

.51 

.46 

.37 

Peer  to  teacher 
positive  4 

.98 

.98 

.97 

.95 

6 

.93 

.95 

.94 

.96 

8 

.95 

.92 

.91 

.86 

TABLE  1-71 

CORRELATION 

COEFFICIENTS  AliONG  RATING 

S OF  NEGATIVE 

BEHAVIOR, 

BY 

GRADE 

, SOCIAL  STATUS 

, AND  SEX 

(DENMARK) 

PNI  SCORES 

• TO. 

:al  positive 

PEER  TO 

TEACHER  POSITIVE 

SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

SES  GRADE 

LOU 

HIGH 

LOU  HIGH 

LOW 

HIGH 

LOU 

high 

Peer  to  peer 
negative  4 

.86 

.80 

.92 

.95 

.62 

.69 

.78 

.33 

6 

.84 

.89 

.92 

.92 

.70 

.72 

.79 

.79 

8 

.83 

.85 

.90 

.93 

.66 

.65 

.72 

.82 

Peer  to  teacher 
negative  4 

.93 

.95 

.96 

.97 

6 

.97 

.96 

.96 

.96 

8 

.97 

.95 

.95 

.97 

TABLE  1-72 
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C2  s Summary  of  Relationships  between  Questionnaire 

Variables  and  Peer  Ratings  of  Compliant  and 

Noncompliant  Classroom  Behavior 

In  Sections  Bl  to  B5  correlational  data  indicating 
the  direction  and  strength  of  relationships  between  the 
patterns  of  childrens  responses  to  questionnaire  items 
and  peer  nomination  scores  indicating  the  frequency  of 
their  compliant  and  noncompliant  behavior  in  classroom 
situations  were  presented-  The  correlation  coefficients 
in  these  matrices  were  computed  by  sex  within  each  grade, 
and  they  may  therefore  mask  differences  by  social  status 
in  the  direction  of  relationships  between  questionnaire 
variables  and  peer  ratings  of  behavior  in  the  school. 

Since  SES  differences  were  significant  on  several  of  the 
questionnaire  variables  as  well  as  on  the  peer  nomination 
scores  of  positive  and  negative  behavior  in  the  classroom, 
conclusions  about  the  relationships  between  these  two 
sets  of  variables  will  be  tentative  and  should  be 
regarded  with  caution. 

Compliant  behavior  toward  peers  and  the  teacher 
appeared  to  be  enhanced  by  children’s  perception  of 
authority  figures  as  willing  to  help,  providing  fair 
rules,  and  likable.  Attribution  of  such  positive  per- 
sonal  qualifications,  especially  to  the  teacher,  father, 
and  policeman  appeared  to  encourage  cooperative  behavior 
in  the  classroom,  particularly  in  the  two  younger  age 
groups.  In  general,  awareness  of  the  authority  figures’ 
punitive  power  did  not  seem  to  significantly  influence 
the  quality  of  classroom  behavior  either  with  peers  or 
the  teacher.  However,  regard  for  the  friends’  power  to 
punish  appeared  to  induce  cooperative  behavior  toward 
peers.  The  impact  of  beliefs  in  the  inevitability  of 
punishment  following  disobedience  of  a figure’s  (or  a 
system’s)  rules  on  classroom  behavior  appeared  also  to 
be  insignificant.  This  generalization  may,  as  are  many 
of  the  conclusions  in  this  summary,  be  modified  when 
subgroups  are  regarded.  In  this  case,  eighth  grade  boys 
who  expressed  belief  in  the  inevitability  of  punishment 
over  disobedience  of  parents*  rules  showed  cooperative 
behavior  in  the  classroom,  both  toward  peers  and  teacher. 
However,  such  details  are  not  able  to  affect  the  main 
conclusion . 

Children’s  beliefs  that  the  various  authority  fig- 
ures are  supporting  each  other  showed  only  weak  relation- 
ships with  classroom  behavior,  and  the  subgroups  for 
which  remarkable  correlation  coefficients  occurred 
(younger  boys)  did  not  show  consistent  patterns. 
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Guilt  over  rule-violation  unknown  to  others  was  in 
stronger  and  more  systematic  -positive  association  with 
perception  of  authority  figures  as  helpful*  likable*  and 
fair  than  with  belief  in  the  figures1  punitive  character- 
istics. Further*  the  positive  relationship  between  com- 
pliant behavior  in  the  classroom  and  children’s  tendency 
to  experience  guilt  over  rule-violation  was  more  marked 
than  that  of  the  negative  association  between  noncompli- 
ant  behavior  and  guilt.  Thus*  it  seems  justified  to 
conclude  that  internalization  of  norms  (as  reflected  in 
children’s  tendency  to  feel  bad  over  undetected  rule 
violation)  as  well  as  cooperative  behavior  in  the  school 
are  more  likely  to  be  encouraged  by  children’s  attach- 
ment to  authority  figures  and  respect  for  their  moral 
prestige  than  by  their  awareness  of  the  figures’  power 
to  punish  and  their  expectations  of  externally  inflicted 
punishment  over  noncompliance.  Self-blame  following 
detected  (and  presumably  punished)  disobedience  was  in 
nonconsistent  association  with  classroom  behavior*  except 
for  the  oldest  girls  for  whom  positive  behavior  toward 
both  teacher  and  peers  was  in  direct  correspondence  with 
high  frequency  of  self-blame. 

Of  all  methods  that  children  are  likely  to  use  to 
enforce  rules  of  authority  figures  upon  disobeying  peers* 
’‘Ask  x*hyw  and  :,Tell  the  offender  he  is  wrong”  had  the 
most  consistent  positive  relationships  with  the  measure 
of  guilt.  These  two  alternatives  were  also  found  to  have 
the  strongest  relationships  with  classroom  behavior*  chil- 
dren inclined  to  handle  peers’  noncompliance  by  these 
methods  were  seen  as  displaying  cooperative  behavior, 
foremost  toward  the  teacher*  but  also  to  a certain  extent 
toward  peers.  This  pattern  was  especially  marked  for  the 
boys  in  grade  six. 

On  the  other  hand,  handling  peers’  noncompliance 
through  attempts  to  punish  the  offender  as  well  as  doing 
nothing  correlated  positively  with  scores  of  noncompli- 
ant  behavior  and  negatively  with  scores  of  compliant 
behavior.  Moreover,  children  inclined  to  react  to  peers’ 
breaking  rules  in  these  two  opposite  ways  were  quite 
unlikely  to  experience  feelings  of  guilt  for  their  own 
rule  violations.  In  other  words,  both  lack  of  concern 
with  peers’  disobedience  and  attempts  to  correct  the 
offenders  through  direct  aggressive  action  seemed  to 
correspond  with  lack  of  internalization  of  norms  and  for 
emotional  immaturity. 

Generally  taken,  children’s  choices  of  methods  of* 
coping  with  injustice  from  authority  did  not  show  convinc- 
ing relationships  with  the  perceived  characteristics  of 
the  figures  in  question*  positive  as  well  as  negative. 
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However,  some  tendencies  of  interest  were  found,  for 
instance  that  children  who  regard  authority  figures  as 
helpful  and  fair  and/or  who  like  them  and  experience 
guilt  over  disobedience  of  their  rules  are  liable  to 
avoid  verbal  protests  and  retaliatory  reactions  when 
they  think  that  the  actions  or  commands  of  authority 
figures  are  unjust . 

Concerning  the  relationship  between  reactions  to 
unjust  authority  figures  and  peer  nomination  scores  of 
classroom  behavior,  it  was  found  that  children  who  chose 
the  more  active  or  even  aggressive  methods  to  deal  with 
injustice  tended  to  display  uncooperative  behavior  toward 
the  teacher  as  well  as  toward  peers.  A similar  tendency 
was  found  for  the  more  mild  nAsk  why’*’  alternative.  In 
contrast,  children  saying  that  they  would  do  nothing  to 
oppose  injustice  from  authority  figures  were  likely  to  be 
regarded  as  being  compliant  in  the  classroom,  especially 
with  the  teacher. 

For  all  three  measures  of  political  socialization, 
the  relationship  with  the  various  dimensions  of  the 
child’s  image  of  authority  figures  had  the  same  direction; 
regard  for  the  positive  qualifications  of  authority  fig- 
ures (such  as  helpful,  fair,  likable,  and  guil t -p r o due ing ) 
was  directly  related  to  political  interest  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  to  the  other  two  measures  of  political 
socialization.  Hone  of  the  three  measures  of  political 
socialization  appeared  to  be  substantially  related  to 
children’s  opinions  regarding  the  punitive  characteris- 
tics of  authority  figures. 

Of  the  three  measures  of  political  socialization, 
political  interest  was  most  often  in  significant  associa- 
tion with  classroom  behavior;  the  association  was  positive 
with  cooperative  behavior  for  sixth  grade  boys,  but  ambig- 
uous (i.e»,  positive  with  both  positive  and  negative  nomi- 
nations) for  eighth  grade  boys. 

For  the  oldest  girls,  political  activity  was  directly 
associated  with  cooperative  behavior  only  for  eighth  grade 
girls . 

Finally,  the  measures  of  children’s  sense  of  personal 
efficacy  at  home  and  at  school  were  in  close  and  consist- 
ent relationship  with  classroom  behavior  for  the  girls 
across  all  grades,  while  for  the  older  boys  a sense  of 
personal  efficacy  in  the  classroom  was  directly  associated 
with  noncompliant  behavior  toward  the  teacher,  and  also  to 
a certain  extent  toward  their  peers. 
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D.  Summary  and  Conclusions 


Most  of  the  atchool  classes  in  the  greater  Copenhagen 
area  are  mixed  as  far  as  socioeconomic  status  of  family  is 
concerned.  None  of  the  65  classes  where  the  original  data 
were  collected  was  "pure,"  i.e.,  solely  composed  of  chil- 
dren from  either  high  status  homes  or  from  low  status 
homes.  Although  we  do  not  know  whether  the  reduced  sample 
on  which  the  analysis  was  based  is  fully  representative  of 
the  metropolitan  population  in  terms  of  proportions  of  the 
two  socioeconomic  status  levels  included,  v?e  are  convinced 
that  just  ,{the  mixed  classrooms"  in  the  public  schools 
constitute  the  realistic  background  for  part  of  the  social- 
ization process  during  our  children’s  school  days,  a pro- 
cess taking  place  at  school  as  well  as  at  home. 

The  leveling  of  former  days*  social,  contrasts  in  our 
society  is  reflected,  among  other  things,  in  this  situation 
where  norms  and  values  from  the  various  social  groups  meet 
in  the  classroom,  and  where  children  from  different  social 
levels  influence  each  other.  It  is,  therefore,  no  surprise 
that  significant  differences  by  social  status  do  not  occur 
very  often  in  the  Danish  part  of  the  study. 

In  this  summary,  the  data  will  be  combined  to  provide 
a picture  of  the  family,  the  school,  and  other  non-family 
figures  and  systems  as  reflected  in  children’s  responses 
to  the  various  parts  of  the  questionnaire.  It  is  expected 
that  this  way  of  integrating  the  data  will  provide  suffi- 
cient indications  about  the  extent  to  which  children’s 
perception  of  and  attitudes  toward  parents  are  transferred 
to  authorities  within  other  and  more  distant  social  systems, 
primarily  the  school  and  the  state  authorities. 

Generally  taken,  children  seemed  to  like  their  parents 
and  to  perceive  them  as  willing  to  help.  There  was  a 
strong  positive  relationship  between  these  two  assessments 
of  parents,  especially  for  the  older  age  group.  A signifi- 
cant decline  with  age  was  found  on  both  liking  for  parents 
and  perception  of  them  as  willing  to  help,  and  children 
from  the  higher  status  group  expressed  more  personal  regard 
for  their  parents  and  perceived  them  as  more  willing  to 
help  than  did  low  status  children.  No  significant  differ- 
ence by  sex  appeared  in  children’s  perception  of  these 
positive  dimensions  of  parents.  Concerning  the  perceived 
fairness  of  parental  rules,  there  also  appeared  a signifi- 
cant decline  with  age,  but  both  parents  received  quite 
high  scores  at  all  grade  levels  in  this  respect.  High 
status  children  and  girls  tended  to  have  a higher  regard 
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for  the  fairness  of  their  parents’  rules  than  did  low 
status  children  and  boys. 

As  to  the  punitive  characteristics  of  the  parents, 
there  was  a significant  decline  with  age  in  their  perceived 
power  to  punish,  paralleled  by  a declining  belief  in  the 
inevitability  of  their  punishing  disobedience  of  their 
rules.  In  general,  the  parents  were  vested  with  more 
power  to  punish  than  were  the  other  authority  figures. 

No  ignificant  differences  by  social  status  or  by  sex 
were  found  on  the  two  measures  of  parents’  punitive  char- 
acteristics but  the  oldest  high  status  children  had  a 
higher  regard  than  their  low  status  peers  for  their  par- 
ents { power  to  punish.  A strong  positive  relationship  was 
found  between  children’s  perception  of  these  two  dimensions 
o f parents . 

Regarding  guilt  over  undetected  violation  of  parents’ 
rules,  there  appeared  a significant  decline  with  age;  no 
decline  was  found  in  the  frequency  of  Ss  reporting  self- 
punishment for  detected  (and  probably  punished)  disobedi- 
ence of  parents'  rules.  No  significant  difference  by 
social  status  was  found,  but  older  high  status  children 
were  liable  to  feel  more  guilt  than  their  low  status  age- 
mates.  The  girls  appeared  to  feel  significantly  more 
intense  guilt  than  did  the  beys  when  breaking  parents’ 
rules.  Generally,  disobedience  of  parents’  rules  appeared 
to  cause  more  guilt  than  did  disobedience  of  the  other 
authority  figures’  rules. 

When  parents  na  e unjust  commands,  the  passive  atti- 
tude, i.e.,  "Do  nothing,”  appeared  to  be  rarely  chosen, 
and  choice  of  this  alternative  declined  significantly  with 
age.  Over  all  grades,  children  appeared  to  handle  parental 
injustice  most  often  with  asking  why  and  verbal  responses; 
these  types  of  reactions  were  chosen  more  often  for  parents 
than  for  the  teacher  and  other  non-family  authorities  when 
these  made  unjust  commands.  The  tendency  to  react  in 
these  ways  toward  parents  was  strengthened  with  age.  Low 
status  children  were  often  inclined  to  appeal  to  one  of 
the  parents  to  intervene  when  the  other  parent  was  unjust, 
whereas  high  status  children  were  more  likely  than  low 
status  children  to  talk  to  peers  about  parental  injustice. 
It  seems  to  be  most  characteristic  for  lew  status  children 
and  for  girls  to  show  their  anger  toward  parents.  Chil- 
dren also  appeared  to  feel  solidarity  with  their  family 
and  want  to  be  loyal  toward  their  parents,  reporting  their 
injustices  substantially  less  often  to  their  friends  than 
to  their  brothers  and  sisters. 

How  does  the  family  function?  About  rule-making  and 
rule-enforcing  within  the  family,  it  was  found  that  the 
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tendency  to  regard  these  functions  as  involving  all  fam- 
ily members  increases  with  age,  and  is  most  marked  among 
high  status  children  and  girls.  On  the  other  hand,  boys 
seemed  to  think  more  often  than  girls  that  the  probably 
more  authoritarian  pattern  in  which  only  the  father  and 
mother  share  the  rule-making  power  is  functioning  in 
their  families,  and  the  boys  were  also  more  likely  to  see 
the  father  as  the  sole  rule-maker  in  the  family.  It  is 
also  notable  that  low  status  children  more  often  perceived 
one  of  the  parents  as  the  sole  rule-enforcer  than  did  high 
status  children.  Concerning  their  own  participation  in 
family  decision-making  activities,  children  appeared  to 
feel  that  their  involvement  in  such  family  functions 
increases  as  they  grow  older,  which  probably  means  that 
with  age  they  get  an  increasing  sense  of  democratic 
decision-making.  This  pattern  is  most  marked  for  high 
status  children  and  for  girls. 

However,  the  family  is  not  functioning  in  social  iso- 
lation; children  do  perceive  their  parents  in  relation  to 
other  authority  figures  and  make  comparisons  between  par- 
ents and  authority  figures  in  other  systems.  Concerning 
inter-system  support  for  sanctions  against  noncompliance, 
the  parents  were  seen  as  reinforcing  each  other  and  also 
other  authority  figures.  Although  no  sharp  discrimina- 
tion among  non-family  authorities  as  recipients  of  par- 
ental support  was  found,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  police- 
man, government,  and  city  as  formal  systems  got  high 
scores  in  this  respect.  Boys  were  significantly  more 
likely  to  perceive  the  parents  as  supporting  non-family 
authorities;  further,  younger  children  and  high  status 
children  across  all  grades  expressed  such  expectations 
to  a wider  extent.  In  contrast,  non-familv  authority 
figures  were  perceived  as  only  weak  reinforcers  of  par- 
ents' rules.  The  younger  children  and  the  lower  status 
group  were  more  likely  to  regard  their  parents'  rules  to 
be  reinforced  by  non-family  authorities.  As  a whole,  the 
older  children  seemed  to  perceive  the  various  authority 
figures'-  domains  in  a more  differentiated  way  than  did 
the  youngest  group. 

As  to  political  efficacy  of  the  family,  it  is  remark- 
able that  most  of  the  children  expressed  little  belief  in 
their  families'  capacity  to  affect  political  decisions. 
High  status  children  and  the  oldest  boys  tended  to  hold 
somewhat  more  optimistic  views  on  this  matter.  Finally, 
few  children  thought  their  parents  held  rule-making  func- 
tions in  the  neighborhood,  a tendency  which  seems  to 
support  the  conclusion  just  mentioned. 

Turning  to  the  data  about  the  teacher,  the  central 
authority  figure  in  the  school  system,  we  find  many 
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patterns  which  are  similar  to  those  observed  with  respect 
to  parents.  First,  childrens  responses  concerning  the 
positive  dimensions  of  the  teacher  show  the  same  signifi- 
cant decline  with  age  as  for  parents*  The  youngest  chil- 
dren had  a higher  regard  for  the  teacher's  willingness  to 
help,  and  fairness  of  rules,  and  reported  more  liking  for 
him  than  did  the  older  groups.  The  drop  of  the  teacher’s 
popularity  among  the  older  children  was  very  marked. 

None  of  the  ratings  concerning  these  dimensions  of  chil- 
dren’s image  of  the  teacher  showed  significant  differ- 
ences by  social  status  or  by  sex.  On  these  items  the 
only  remarkable  deviation  from  the  pattern  of  responses 
to  parents  is  represented  by  the  willingness  to  help  item. 

The  pattern  pertaining  to  children's  perception  of 
the  punitive  power  of  the  teacher  corresponded  to  that 
for  parents;  the  oldest  children  perceived  their  teachers 
as  less  powerful  than  did  the  younger  groups,  and  a ten- 
dency to  social  status  differences  by  grade  was  also 
noted  with  high  status  eighth  grade  children  attributing 
to  the  teacher  more  power  to  punish  than  did  their  low 
status  peers.  No  significant  difference  by  sex  was 
found . 

When  the  question  is  about  inevitability  of  punish- 
ment, the  correspondence  with  the  pattern  of  responses 
pertaining  to  parents  is  not  so  convincing;  the  scores 
for  the  teacher  showed  significant  effects  by  all  three 
sampling  variables;  belief  in  the  inevitability  of 
punishment  from  the  teacher  declined  with  age,  and 
appeared  to  be  stronger  among  boys  and  low  status  chil- 
dren than  their  counterparts  across  all  grades.  The  sex 
and  SES  differences  were  most  marked  for  the  youngest 
group . 

As  to  feeling- bad  when  breaking  rules,  the  pattern 
of  responses  pertaining  to  the  teacher  corresponded 
remarkably  to  that  pertaining  to  parents;  with  age  the 
intensity  of  these  feelings  declined,  and  across  all 
grades  was  higher  for  girls  than  boys.  Also,  older 
children  from  the  higher  social  group  seemed  to  have 
more  difficulties  in  getting  rid  of  their  guilt  when 
breaking  teacher's  rules  than  have  their  peers  from  the 
other  social  group.  On  the  other  hand,  the  likelihood 
of  self-punishment  for  detected  disobedience  of  the 
teacher's  rules  remained  also  unaffected  by  age,  sex, 
and  SES. 


In  dealing  with  the  teacher’s  unjust  commands, 
children  generally  appeared  to  prefer  the  socially  more 
acceptable  reactions;  i.e.,  "Ask  why"  and  "Talk  to  peers*,'1 
the  frequency  of  both  these  types  of  reactions  increased 
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signif icantly  with  age*  Talking  to  peers  appeared  to  be 
used  more  often  in  response  to  the  teacher’s  than  the 
parents’  injustices.  The  most  remarkable  difference 
between  parents  and  the  teacher  in  this  respect  seemed, 
however,  to  be  the  high  frequency  with  which  children 
across  all  grades  maintained  that  they  would  retaliate 
against  an  unjust  teacher.  It  seems  as  if  our  children 
are  not  afraid  of  choosing  not  only  that  way  of  reacting, 
but  also  the  more  questionable  one  of  asking  their  par- 
ents to  intervene,  although  the  frequency  of  this  choice 
decreases  significantly  with  age.  It  is  foremost  the 
boys  who  seem  likely  to  choose  the  more  active  responses 
and  the  vengeful  approach,  whereas  the  girls’  most  aggres- 
sive reaction  toward  their  teachers  seems  to  be  to  show 
anger . 

About  participation  in  classroom  decision-making, 
children  of  the  Danish  research  group  reported  that  they 
rather  often  feel  they  are  efficacious  in  that  respect. 
This  feeling  of  personal  effectiveness  was  stronger  in 
children  from  the  higher  social  group  and  boys  than  their 
counterparts  across  all  grades.  The  difference  by  social 
status  corresponds  to  that  observed  xtfith  respect  to  par- 
ticipation in  family  decision-making. 

Danish  children  do  not  seem  to  perceive  the  teacher 
as  a powerful  authority  figure  which  may  excite  strong 
apprehension.  It  seemed  possible  for  these  children  to 
cope  with  eventual  unjust  commands  from  their  teachers 
without  feeling  much  guilt.  The  finding  that  liking  far 
the  teacher  and  trust  in  his  helpfulness  and  fairness  of 
rules  declined  with  age  does  not  exclude  that  the  struc- 
ture of  teacher-pupil  relationships  in  Danish  schools  is 
quite  democratic.  Data  regarding  children’s  sense  of 
participation  in  classroom  decision-making  seem  to  support 
this  assertion. 

It  is  not  possible  to  entirely  clarify  whether  the 
many  similarities  between  children’s  perception  of  their 
parents  and  their  teachers  reflect  a perception  of  factsr 
i.e.,  that  the  norms  and  values  they  meet  at  home  and  at 
school  are  the  same  although  these  two  social  systems 
are  independent,  or  they  believe  that  the  values  under- 
lying the  rules  of  their  parents  are  being  imposed  upon 
the  school.  If  the  second  supposition  is  true  the  schools 
may  be  said  to  be  perceived  in  a state  of  dependence  on 
the  homes1  norms  and  values. 

Turning,  finally,  to  the  more  distant  authority  fig- 
ures which  in  our  study  are  often  included  in  the  group 
''other  authority,"  one  meets  a variegated  picture.  One 
reason  for  this  may  be  that  certain  of  these  figures  are 
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not  involved  in  all  sets  of  items  of  the  questionnaire. 
Further , the  group  of  other  au tho r i t ie s -- compr is ing  police- 
man, Prime  Minister,  religious  leader,  and  government  offi- 
cials~-is  in  fact  a very  mixed  group. 

The  findings  about  this  mixed  group  suggest  that  some 
of  these  distant  authorities  are  felt  to  be  more  distant 
than  other  figures  within  that:  group.  Primarily  the  poli- 
tical systems  and  their  representatives,  locally  and  at  a 
national  level,  seem  to  be  vague  and  unclear  systems  and 
figures  in  children’s  perception.  Many  of  the  Danish 
children  were  unable  to  verbalize  ideas  about  rules  and 
laws  derived  from  non-family  authorities.  Further,  many 
children  appeared  to  be  unable  to  make  distinctions  be- 
tween some  of  the  distant  authority  figures,  but  have 
quite  obiviously  expressed  standard  perceptions  about  sev- 
eral fig’ures.  It  also  seems  to  play  a role  that  many 
children  probably  have  a rather  weak  background  of  any 
kind  of  contact  with  some  of  the  distant  authority  figures, 
especially  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  city  officials,  but 
also  the  church’s  representatives. 

These  factors  make  it  impossible  and  also  unreason- 
able to  present  anything  else  than  some  rough  conclusions 
about  children’s  perception  of  "other  authorities. 

First,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  especially  for  the 
liking  item  the  gap  between  children’s  perception  of 
family  and  non-family  authorities  is  marked,  and  this  gap 
is  enlarged  by  children’s  age.  A decline  with  age  in  the 
perceived  fairness  of  other  authorities’  rules  was  mainly 
due  to  responses  pertaining  to  the  policeman. 

The  perceived  punitive  power  of  other  authorities 
declined  with  age,  this  decline  corresponding  to  that  of 
all  other  authority  figures  and  systems.  Further,  feel- 
ings of  guilt  when  breaking  the  rules  of  these  figures 
were  also  reduced  with  age. 

The  friends’  ratings  showed  no  decline  with  age  on 
either  the  scale  of  power  to  punish  or  the  scales  of 
fairness  of  rules  and  guilt. 

For  "other  authorities,"  as  for  parents  and  the 
teacher,  girls  expressed  a higher  regard  than  boys  for 
these  figures’  power  to  punish  and  more  guilt  when  break- 
ing their  rules.  As  to  differences  by  social  status,  the 
tendencies  were  somewhat  contradictory,  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  low  status  children,  compared  to  their 
high  status  peers,  tended  to  hold  somewhat  stronger 
beliefs  in  the  inevitability  of  punishment  from  other 
authority  figures  and  systems,  and  experience  less 
intense  feelings  of  guilt  when  breaking  their  rules. 
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ing  responses  to  injustice  from  non-family  and 
authorities,  boys  appeared  to  be  less  inclined 
to  "Do  nothing"  and  more  likely  to  react  to 
esv  injustices  with  active  and  vengeful 

Demonstration  of  anger  was  primarily  a "boy- 
oward  these  figures  and  systems. 


In  conclusion,  fcr  the  non-family  and  non-school 
authority  figures,  children's  perceptions  were  somewhat  , 
unclear  and  mixed,  and  so  were  their  reactions  toward 
these  authority  figures.  However,  some  tendencies  were 
similar  to  those  found  for  parents  and  the  teacher;  for 
example,  regard  for  all  dimensions  of  authority  figures, 
both  positive  and  punitive,  declined  as  children  grew 
older,  and  so  did  the  intensity  of  guilt  experienced  by 
children  when  breaking  the  rules  of  all  sources  of  author- 
ity. The  decline  with  age  of  children's  guilt  feelings 
toward  all  figures  was  more  pronounced  in  the  responses  of 
the  low  status  group . Also,  the  girls'  tendency  to  experi 
ence  more  guilt  than  brys  was  apparent  for  non-family 
authority  figures  as  for  family  figures. 

The  most  marked  f f erenc es  between  children's 

responses  to  "other  authorities"  and  those  to  parents 
(and  partly  also  to  the  teacher)  concerned  the  level  of 
their  personal  attachment  to  these  figures  and  their 
beliefs  concerning  the  likelihood  that  non-family  author- 
ities would  support  parents  in  punishing  noncompliance 
with  their  rules. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  Danish  children's  perception  of  "other  authorities" 
is  influenced  by  their  perception  of  the  nearer  authority 
figures,  i.e.,  the  parents  and  partly  the  teacher.  How- 
ever, since  some  of  the  figures  and  systems  comprising 
the  group  of  "other  authorities"  are  either  unknown  to 
the  children,  or  the  iatter  have  very  weak  personal  experi 
ences  and  contact  with  the  former,  a good  deal  of  the 
children's  assessments  concerning  these  authorities  should 
be  regarded  with  caution.  Some  of  the  marked  similarities 
between  children's  perceptions  of  all  three  groupings  of 
f igur es--paren t s , teacher,  and  other  author  it ies--may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  Denmark  authority  figures,  whether 
informal,  personal,  and  proximate  to  the  child  or  holders 
of  formal  social  roles  and  more  or  less  distant  from  the 
child,  have  lost  a good  deal  of  their  power.  As  mentioned 
in  the  introduction,  a clear  tendency  to  reduction  of 
authorities'  power  has  appeared  during  the  last  20  to  30 
years.  This  study  does  not  indicate  whether  this  is  the 
case  for  all  authority  figures  and  systems.  However,  one 
can  see  a rather  strong  tendency  among  the  young  to  try  to 
express  and  assert  themselves  within  the  system  in  a 
socially  acceptable  way. 
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In troduct ion 


In  this  study  the  process  of  socialization  is  viewed 
as  accounting  for, the  dynamic  outcomes  of  interactions 
among  members  of  a society  throughout  their  lives.  This 
view  is  reflected  in  both  the  conceptual  background  and  the 
design  of  the  study.  Such  an  approach  assumes  that  the 
structure  of  norms  and  sanctions  regulating  interactions 
both  among  adults  and  between  adults  and  children  may  not 
be  uniform  across  all  segments  of  a given  society.  Further- 
more, role-relationships  within  one  social  system,  the 
family  for  example,  are  assumed  to  interact  with  those 
within  other  systems  such  as  the  school,  local  community, 
national  and  religious  groups.  It  follows  that  this 
approach  will  take  into  account  the  impact  of  social  strati- 
fication on  socialization  within  national  groups.  In 
addition,  it  may  help  clarify  some  world  wide  similarities 
in  the  communal  styles  of  life  found  within  larger,  class- 
structured,  industrial  and  pre-industrial  societies. 

Reviewing  relevant  anthropological  data,  Foster  (1962) 
remarks  that  the  forms  of  life  in  traditional  rural  commun- 
ities the  world  around  are  nastonishingly  similar11  despite 
the  infinite  variability  of  their  cultural  contents. 

Social  scientists,  moreover,  have  accumulated  empirical 
data  suggesting  that  the  urban  lower  working  classes  of 
industrialized  societies  may  present  analogous  cross- 
national similarities.  Hess  (in  press),  for  example, 
reviewing  current  theory  and  research  on  the  impact  of 
social  class  on  socialization  in  the  U.  S.  metropolitan 
society,  emphasizes  certain  common  properties  of  the  life 
conditions  of  individuals  of  the  lower  working  class: 
their  comparatively  limited  economic  resources,  greater 
vulnerability  to  disaster,  little  experience  of  power  and 
prestige,  restricted  range  of  alternatives  of  action  and 
thought,  and  the  limited  range  of  experiences  that  they 
share  with  other  classes.  Despite  probable  differences  in 
degree,  these  circumstances  do  seem  strikingly  similar 
to  those  of  individuals  belonging  to  peasant  or  traditional 
societies , 

One  of  the  most  significant  consequences  of  this 
socializing  "climate, 11  seems  to  be  its  impact  on  the 
individual’s  perception  of  himself  in  relation  to  his 
environment— the  sense  he  develops  that  the  world  is 
loaded  with  dangers,  is  unpredictable  and  is  not  amenable 
to  his  understanding  or  control.  : Such  a perception  of  the 
self  and  the  world  may  account  for  the  life  style  de- 
scribed as  characteristic  of  peasant  communities  as  well 
as  of  urban  lower  working  classes,  I.e.,  the  basically 


dependent:  strata  of  class-structured  societies*  Many 
intertwined  features  of  this  life  style  seem  to  function 
together  as  adaptive  consequences  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  a person  lives  and  as  major  factors  preventing  his 
departure  from  such  a mode  of  living.  These  features 
include  the  individuals  low  level  of  skill  and  experi- 
ence in  obtaining  and  processing  information,  his  con- 
comitant tendency  to  oscillate  between  gullibility  toward 
and  mistrust  of  the  unfamiliar,  his  tendency  to  restrict 
his  level  of  cognitive  awareness  of  his  experiential  world 
and  hia  linguistic  modes  of  communication,  his  tendency 
to  view  and  structure  his  human  relations  in  terms  of 
power,  and  his  inclination  to  rely  on  kinship-  and  clan- 
ties  in  dealing  with  the  surrounding  world  (Br onf enbr enner , 
1958;  Kohn,  1959;  Bernstein,  1961;  Foster,  1962;  Cohen 
and  Hodges,  1963;  Hoffman,  1963;  Hess,  in  press)*  These 
introductory  remarks  are  important  in  considering  empiri- 
cal data  on  socialization  in  modern  Greece. 

This  study  of  attitudinal  and  behavioral  oriental 
tions  of  children  toward  authority  figures  and  rules  was 
not  coupled  with  a systematic  investigation  of  the  values, 
attitudes  and  socialization  practices  of  the  Ss1  parents, 
teachers  and  other  socializing  agents.  Therefore,  to 
evaluate  the  psychological  and  sociocultural  significance 
of  the  Greek  data,  relevant  anthropological,  sociological, 
and  psychological  studies  conducted  independently  in  Greece 
in  recent  years  were  consulted* 

Several  problems  have  to  be  faced  in  selecting  studies 
that  may  be  relevant  to  the  issues  in  question  and  in  which 
the  characteristics  of  the  groups  studied  are  comparable. 

For  example,  since  our  research  group  was  drawn  from  an 
urban  setting  it  remains  as  yet  unclear  how  far  evidence 
contained  in  anthropological  studies  of  Greek  rural  com- 
munities (Friedl,  1562;  Sanders,  1962;  Campbell,  1964)  is 
relevant.  It  may,  of  course,  be  argued  that  a large  part 
of  the  urban  population  of  Greece,  and  of  the  population  of 
Athens  in  particular,  where  the  sample  of  this  study  was 
drawn,  is  formed  by  villagers  who  migrated  into  cities 
quite  recently.*  The  extent  to  which  the  values,  atti- 
tudes, and  socialization  practices  of  people  observed  in 
one  social  setting  are  preserved  over  time  among  those  who 
have  moved  into  a different  social  setting  is  a question 
which  warrants  further  examination.  As  Friedl  (1962) 
remarks,  "The  discovery -of  which  of  the  values  and  attitudes 


* The  extent  of  this  internal  migration  (urban 
be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  between  1928  a 
rural  population  of  the  country  increased  by  o 
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The  p r o 1 -j  1 c to  a posed  by  socialization  in  m o d r.  r n Gi'rrrc 
brrotf.f  cor/p]  ir.-itrrJ  by  the  fact  that  , despite  apparent 
r \ i n n r.  c s (especially  f*  1 n c c »■’  or  Id  ;hir  IT)  in  nodal  n t rati- 
fication, nr,  reflected  in  t h e incr^ar  inr  ratr  of  nrl  anira- 
t i on , the  distribution  of  the  population  by  educational  1 eve 
■s  h f v s relatively  little  change.  Accord  iny:  to  official 
reports,  the  illiteracy  rate  in  the  p r> p u 1 a t ion  lb  years 
old  and  over  in  t h c 1 9 5 1 census  va  2 3 . 9 percent  ( U N Z SCO, 

19  3-8).  Moreover,  in  a total  of  1,3  million  students 
enrolled  in  1 9 5 7 - 5 8 at  schools  of  all  levels  (this  amount 
represents  16  percent  of  the  country’s  intimated  popula- 
tion in  that  year),  enrollment  in  primary  schools  accounted 
for  threr-feurth s of  the  total  while  enrollment  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  accounted  for  1 e r*  r>  1 1 . a r.  2 
percent.  ('• 1 r 1 ri  re  presented  4 8 percent  of  the  enrollment 
in  primary  schools,  39  percent  in  secondary  schoolr;  and 
23  percent  in  institutions  of  higher  education  (UhbSCO, 

19  61),  Here  re  cent  ly  , dcor^as  and  V . V a s s 1 1 i o u (1967)  u i n g 
a modified  probability  sampling  procedure  obtained  a 
sample  of  Athenians  18  years  old  and  over  whose  propor- 
t ions  ir*.  t e r n a of  age,  sex,  educational  1 ' v c 1 and  income 
were  "compared  with  census  statistics  and  found  to  bo 
adequate."  In  this  sample,  drawn  iron  t Ik*  g r e a ter  A then s 
a r e a whoso  population  represents  23  percent  of  the  tot  a 1 
population  of  Greece,  the  distribution  b y educational  level 
shows  26.3  percent  illiterate,  42  percent  with  primary 
school  education,  23  percent  with  secondary  education,  and 
8.3  percent  w i t h higher  education. 

These  data  cup, Rest  that  urbanisation  merely  contri- 
buted to  an  increase  of  the  proportion  of  the  urban  lower 

working  class  population.  There  are,  for  example,  indi- 
cation:? that  the  educational  level  of  villagers  migrating 
into  cities  it;  below  the  national  average  (Moustaka,  1964  ), 

In  today’s  world,  education  is  regarded  as  a major 
correlate  of  economic  growth  and  social  change  (Coleman, 
1963).  In  developing  or  "transitional"  societies*  changes 


the  total  urban  population  increased  by  47  percent,  and 
the  population  of  Athens,  by  72  percent  (Kane  1 lopoulo s , 
1937-58).  A recent  study  reports  that  78%  of  the  migrants 
from  two  rural  areas  bad  settled  either  in  Athens  or  in 
the  capital  of  their  district  (Moustaka,  1964). 

* Societies  which  have  a traditional  class  of  peasants  and 
urban  lower  and  middle  classes  (Prothro,  1966). 
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in  the  distribution  of  the  population  by  educational  level 
may  provide  reliable  indicators  of  changes  in  the  social 
stratification.  The  statistical  figures  cited  so  f^r  do 
not  provide  exhaustive  information  about  the  proportions 
of  the  population  which  rank  on  the  various  levels  of  the 
SES  ladder  either  of  Greece  in  general,  or  of  Athens  in 
particular.  To  obtain  such  estimates  would  require 
efforts  which  arc  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  However, 
the  available  information  suggests  that  the  proportion  of 
Greek  adults  ranking  in  the  upper  1cvel  of  the  socio- 
economic status  continuum  is  still  very  small  compared  to 
the  proportion  of  the  population  falling  in  the  lower 
SES  levels.  This  appears  to  be  true  for  the  population  of 
Athens  as  well  a3  the  total  population  of  the  country. 

A number  of  authors  (Triandis,  V . Vassiliou  and  ii  • 
Nassinkou,  1967,  1967a;  Triandis  and  V,  Vassiliou,  1967, 
1967a;  Georgas  and  V.  Vassiliou,  1967)  using  data  obtained 
from  samples  selected  on  the  basis  of  probability  sampling 
procedures  have  discussed  Greek  cultural  standards  or 
what  is  often  called  the  "Creek  national  character.  11 
Unfortunately  cross-cultural  comparisons  may  easily  be 
confounded  by  differences  in  social  stratification  when 
the  data  compared  have  been  obtained  from  samples  repres- 
enting populations  with  modally  different  distributions 
by  SES. 

It  would  be  an  oversimplification  to  explain  the  social 
stratification  of  Greece  in  terms  of  restricted  economic 
resources  of  the  country  acting  as  the  single  causal  factor.* 
Social  stratification  was  affected  by  the  particular  history 
of  Greece  which  differs  markedly  from  that  of  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Between  1453  and  1821  (a  period  in  which 
Western  Europe  witnessed  the  decline  of  feudalism,  the 
rise  of  middle  class,  the  emergence  of  intellectual  creativ- 
ity and  the  idcalogical  and  social  re-oricntatior.s  which 
opened  the  industrial  era)  Greek  society  underwent  forced 
submission  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  remained  almost 
completely  cut  off  from  the  European  developments.  The 
Greek  state  which  emerged  from  the  Revolution  of  1821  was 
organized  on  the  basis  of  Western  European  models  of 
legislation,  administration,  public  education,  o •-  j . , most 
of  which  were  transplanted  into  Greece  with  little  or 


* It  may*  however,  be  useful  to  mention  for  the  reader's 
information  that  in  1961,  over  eight  million  Greeks  shared 
a land  of  51,182  square  miles?  only  25  percent  of  which 
is  arable.  The  1961  estimate  of  the  gross  national  pro- 
duct was  102.67  thousand  million  drachmas.  The  official 
exchange  rate  in  that  year  was  100  drachmas  ° 3.33  U.  S. 
dollars  (UNESCO,  1966). 


no  effort  to  adapt  them  to  the  society’s  needs.  Moreover, 
the  new  state  remained  economically  and  politically 
dependent  on  the  so-called  "protective  powera,"  the 
European  governments  whict  had  "guaranteed"  the  national 
sovereignty  and  independence  or  Greece  (Woodhouse, 

1908).  It  seems  possible  that  the  long  continued  depend- 
ence of  Greece  upon  other  cowers  after  the  1821 
Revolution  may  have  allow*  1 the  continuation  within  Greek 
society  of  certain  values,  attitudes,  and  behavior  pat- 
terns developed  during  nearly  four  centuries  of  resistance 
to  foreign  oppression.  I »se  features  may  indicate  the 
way  much  of  the  populatioi  still  conceives  of  its  social 
environment . 

Family  solidarity  seems  to  be  associated  with 
factionalism  a^d  a tendency  of  modern  Greeks  to  resist 
state  policies.  The  two  latter  but  not  the  former  fea- 
ture are  often  referred  to  in  Greek  histories  ( e • g • , 

Paparr egopoulos , 1903)  as  typical  weaknesses  of  modern 
Greeks.  Lee-Demetracopoulou  (1955)  remarks  that,  for 
many  Greeks,  resistance  to  state  policies  which  are  felt 
as  restricting  their  sense  of  individual  freedom  coexists 
with  a readiness  to  tolerate  such  restrictions  when 
imposed  by  the  family.  Moreover,  attachment  to  the  nation 
as  such  is  not  affected  by  attitudes  toward  the  state 
government  in  power.  Avoidance  of  service  to  the  nation 
in  time  of  threat  to  its  independence  is  viewed  as  an  act 
of  treason  affecting  the  family  itself.  Such  an  act 
does  not  merely  bring  dishonor  on  all  members  of  the  family 
but  exposes  them  to  possible  slavery,  a concrete  and  de- 
finitely negative  expectation  for  most  Greeks. 

The  barriers  that  family  solidarity  may  create  for  the 
full  development  of  an  individual  sense  of  personal 
rights  and  personal  responsibilities  can  be  easily  under- 
estimated, if  not  completely  overlooked,  when  the  environ- 
ment is  sensed  as  threatening  or  simply  unpredictable. 

The  large  scale  disasters  experienced  by  almost  every  new 
generation  of  Greeks  may  account  for  such  feelings. 

During  the  last  sixty  years  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Greeks  was  afflicted  by  the  effects  of  five  wars  (includ- 
ing the  civil  war  which  began  immediately  after  World 
War  II),  three  major  population  displacements  (in  one, 
refugees  from  Asia  Minor  increased  the  country’s  popula- 
tion by  one  fourth),  several  other  catastrophes  caused 
by  earthquakes  and  floods  and  repeated  fluctuations  of 
the  country’s  political  structure  from  constitutional 
monarchy  to  dictatorship  to  formal  democracy. 
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The  much  criticized  distrust  by  the  population  of 
governmental  authorities  in  general  and  the  police  in 
particular  is  probably  related  to  such  sequences  of 
events.  The  centralization  of  administrative  structure 
and  its  effects  upon  vital  internal  and  foreign  poli- 
cies have  also  been  repeatedly  denounced  after  World  War 
II  as  fostering  both  dependency  of  the  population  on 
the  central  ctace  authority  for  matters  that  could  be 
efficiently  handled  on  a local  level,  and  distrust 
between  the  population  and  the  administration;  the  lat- 
ter has  been  described  as  authoritarian  and  incompetent, 
and  the  former  as  uncooperative  (Varvaressos,  1952; 
Lee-Deme tracopoulou , 1955;  McNeill,  1957). 

Bureaucratic  centralization  seems  to  affect  the 
authority  of  the  teacher  as  well.  Experts  in  the  field 
(e.g.,  Exar chopoulos , 1945;  Kalliafas,  1945)  attributed 
several  ills  of  Greek  education  to  the  centralization 
of  its  administrative-organizational  structure.  The 
rigidity  of  this  structure  is  apparently  associated  with 
the  monolithic  character  of  the  basic  conception  of 
education  that  the  system  reflects  and  strives  to  serve. 
In  a concise  and  instructive  analysis  of  the  Greek  educa- 
tional system,  its  origins,  and  its  development  Kazamias 
and  Hassialas  (1965)  point  out  that  MIn  spite  of  the 
organizational  changes  made  since  1836,  there  was  [has 
been]  no  significant  shift  in  the  basic  conception  of 
education — what  its  scope,  nature,  and  function  should 
be  or  what  its  contents  should  include. 11 

The  structure  of  the  educational  system  defines  to 
a large  extent  the  socializing  functions  of  the  teacher 
whose  identification  with  the  system  seems  to  be  inevi- 
table. As  Lee-Demetracopoulou  (1955)  remarks,  "Before 
the  political  centralization,  there  was  obedience  and 
lasting  loyalty  to  the  school-teacher.  Now  he  represents 
only  the  interfering  authority  of  the  government  and  it 
is  an  accepted  thing  that  the  students  should  try  to 
circumvent  his  authority  in  every  way  they  can,  playing 
tricks  on  him  and  otherwise  treating  him  as  an  enemy, 
since  he  is  outside  of  the  web  of  their  loyalties*" 

This  remark,  viewed  together  with  another  by  th^  same 
author,  that  "Education  is  perhaps  the  most  prized  good 
in  Greece,  and  above  all,  professional  education"  pro- 
vide a dramatic  illustration  of  the  ambivalence  which 
seems  to  pervade  the  teacher-pupil  relationships  in 
modern  Greek  schools. 
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The  situation  may  partly  result  from  the  fact  that 
centralization  of  the  educational  system  tends  to  reduce 
the  role  of  the  teacher  to  that  of  an  expert  in  a field 
of  instruction  rather  than  a group  leader.  Certainly, 
expertise  in  a field  of  knowledge  does  not  preclude  at 
all  the  development  of  harmonious  teacher-learner 
relationships.  Unfortunately,  most  Greek  teachers 
enter  their  profession  insufficiently  prepared  to  keep 
up  with  the  demands  of  the  role  of  expert,  have  very 
little  opportunities  for  post-graduate  training  or 
retraining  during  the  course  of  their  careers,  and  are 
offered  no  effective  incentives  co  undertake  such  efforts 
since  all  formal  rewards  they  can  aspire  to,  i.e.,  promo- 
tion, tenure,  and  salary  increases,  are  not  merely  meager 
but  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  seniority  rather  than 
professional  merit.  The  loss  of  confidence  and  respect 
of  their  pupils  which  many  teachers  experience,  whether 
or  not  enhanced  by  parental  prejudiced  views  such  as  those 
mentioned  by  Lee-Demetracopoulou,  certainly  helps  aggra- 
vate the  situation.  Such  working  conditions  may  foster 
cynicism,  compensatory  authoritarianism,  and  perhaps  for 
some,  despair  and  bitter  passivity. 

The  significance  of  the  Greek  orthodox  church  in 
maintaining  the  traditional  functioning  of  the  family 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Lee-Demetracopoulou  (1955)  re- 
marks that  many  Greeks  feel  their  orthodox  denomination 
as  part  of  their  "Gr  eekness  • 11  The  origin  of  this  associ- 
ation can  also  be  traced  to  the  period  of  Turkish 
occupation.  The  church  then  played  a major  role  in  the 
passive  resistance  of  the  population  against  the  foreign 
rulers.  Local  ministers  ran  clandestine  schools,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  preservation  of  Greek  language 
and  customs  and  the  sense  of  national  identity  of  the 
population  (Papar regopoulo s , 1903).  Informal  observa- 
tion suggests  that  superstitions  sustained  by  some 
liturgical  rituals,  presumably  more  influential  among 
the  young  and  among  the  illiterate  and  less  educated 
adults,  help  maintain  the  traditional,  male-dominated 
family  structure.  Such  superstitions  also  permeate 
maternal  attitudes  and  practices  of  child  rearing  (Lee- 
Demetracopoulou,  1955;  Friedl,  1962;  Campbell,  1964). 
Differences  among  rural  and  urban  lower  and  middle  class 
mothers  in  their  values  and  practices  of  child  rearing 
seem  to  reflect  the  degree  to  which  secular  knowledge  is 
able  to  encourage  in  them  skeptical  attitudes  toward 
the  "evil  eye,"  for  example. 
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That  educational  level  is  an  important  antecedent 
of  differentiations  in  the  functioning  of  the  family 
is  indicated  in  two  recent  studies*  Using  an  interview 
schedule  adapted  from  Sears,  Maccoby  and  Levin  (1957), 
Prothro  (1966)  compared  child  rearing  practices  and 
beliefs  of  rural  and  urban  lower  and  middle  class  mothers 
in  Greece  and  Lebanon*  He  reported  that  "on  almost  all 
items  the  city  working-class  families  are  intermediate 
between  the  city  middle-class  and  the  peasant  families*" 

Prothro  found  that  in  Greece  and  Lebanon,  as  in  the 
U.  S.,  middle  class  mothers  are  more  inclined  than  their 
lower  class  compatriots  to  describe  themselves  as  per- 
missive with  the  young  child,  warm  in  their  treatment  of 
him,  and  using  psychological  rather  than  physical  disci- 
pline techniques.  They  also  more  often  expect  the  child 
to  attend  college  than  do  their  lower  class  compatriots. 
Furthermore,  middle  class  mothers  see  themselves  as  more 
active  than  their  lower  class  compatriots  in  making  family 
decisions  and  as  more  often  consulted  by  their  husbands 
regarding  decisions  on  financial  matters. 

Middle  class  Greek  and  Lebanese  mothers  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  less  permissive  toward  infants  than  their 
lower  class  compatriots,  while  American  middle  class 
mothers  appear  to  be  more  permissive  with  infants  than 
are  lower  class  American  mothers.  It  is  on  the  degree  of 
permissiveness  with  infants  that  the  pattern  of  SES 
differences  found  in  Greece  and  other  transitional  soci- 
eties is  at  variance  with  the  pattern  described  by  Sears 
and  his  colleagues  V1957)  for  American  mothers. 

Comparing  dr^a  on  family  power  structure  and  marital 
satisfaction  between  urban  Greek  and  French  families, 

Saf ilios-Rothschild  (1967)  also  reported  data  indicating 
a pattern  of  Greek  social  class  differences  which  is  at 
variance  with  that  observed  xn  France  and  other  highly 
industrialized  countries,  such  as  the  U.  S.  and  Germany 
(for  which  comparable  data  were  available).  This  investi- 
gator found  that  the  domineering  authority  role  of  the 
husband  in  the  Greek  family  tends  to  diminish  with  the 
elevation  of  his  educational  and  occupational  level. 

The.  relationship,  however,  between  the  husband’s  level 
of  income  and  his  authority  in  the  family  was  not  con- 
tinuous; in  Greece,  high  educational  level  is  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  high  income.  As  Safilios- 
Rothschild  stressed,  "Education,  and  particularly  col- 
lege education,  plays  a very  important  role  in  freeing 
Greek  men  from  the  traditional  ideology  about  male  domi- 
nance so  that  they  are  willing  to  yield  some  decisions 
to  women  and  consult  them  about  others."  Only  a small 
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group  (4%)  of  these  interviewed  Greek  women  who  reported 
satisfaction  from  their  marriage  also  reported  that  their 
husband  was  dominant  in  the  family  decision-making#  The 
large  majority  of  Ss  who  reported  that  they  were  pleased 
with  their  marriage  (40%  of  the  total  sample)  were  those 
who  either  made  decisions  themselves  or  were  consulted  by 
their  husbands  about  decisions  regarded  as  predominantly 
joint  (i.e.,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  children  and 
relations  with  in-laws) « It  is  noteworthy,  however, 
that  these  women  also  reported  that  they  do  not  inter- 
vene in  their  husbands1  making  decisions  regarded  as  pre- 
dominantly masculine  (i.e.,  regarding  choice  of  family 
friends  and  uses  of  leisure).  Decisions  regardixig  child- 
rearing  and  purchase  of  clothes,  furniture  and  household 
equipment  were  found  to  be  predominantly  feminine.  These 
data  also  indicate  that  in  Greek  urban  families,  conjugal 
role  differentiation  is  still  quite  clear  and  without 
much  overlapping,  even  in  the  better  educated  and  more 
liberal  and  egalitarian  homes.  That  conjugal  role- 
differentiation  is  even  more  clear  in  lower  class  families 
and  does  influence  the  socializing  climate  of  the  family 
is  also  suggested  by  the  data  reported  by  Prothro  (1966) 
and  by  the  descriptions  of  rural  Greek  families  provided 
by  Friedl  (1962)  and  Campbell  (1964). 

A description  of  the  research  group  from  which  the 
data  discussed  in  this  chapter  were  obtained  is  presented 
in  Part  A.  of  this  report.  The  Ss  comprising  the  Greek 
research  group  were  selected  from  11  public  and  private 
schools  (21  classroom  groups),  located  in  the  greater 
Athens  area.  Following  the  research  design,  classroom 
groups  were  sampled  from  three  grade  levels,  fourth, 
sixth,  and  eighth.  In  the  Greek  school  system  eighth 
grade  level  corresponds  to  the  second  year  of  high  school. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  21  classroom 
groups  tested  was  872  (427  girls  and  445  boys).  The 
data  discussed  in  this  chapter  were  obtained  from  628 
of  these  pupils  (303  girls  and  323  boys);  of  those,  328 
belonged  to  lower  SES  families  and  300  to  higher  SES 
families.  Inclusion  of  approximately  equal  numbers  of 
Ss  from  low  and  high  SES  levels  permits  a study  of  the 
effects  of  position  in  the  social  stratification  upon 
children’s  orientations  toward  authority  and  rules. 

It  may  be  useful  to  remember  that  the  Greek  data 
were  collected  between  November  1965  and  June  1966,  i.e., 
in  the  middle  of  the  two-year-long  period  of  political 
crisis  which  preceded  the  military  take-over  of  the 
country  in  April  21,  1967.  The  particular  historical 
circumstances  within  which  this  study  was  conducted  may 
have  a bearing  upon  the  data. 
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B.  The  Child's  Conception  of  the  Compliance  System 


B1 • Images  of  Authority  Figures 

The  child's  conception  of  authority  is  fotmed  through 
interaction  with  individuals  holding  authority  roles. 
Differences  in  real  and  psychological  distance  between 
the  child  and  the  various  authority  figures  probably 
influence  his  perception  of  them.  Variations  may  also 
follow  from  the  fact  that  the  child's  perception  of 
parents  are  formed  through  early  and  everyday  interaction 
with  the  same  individuals,  while  his  images  of  the  teacher 
and  other  non-family  authorities  are  usually  the  outcome 
of  interactions  with  varying  numbers  of  individuals  hold- 
ing non-family  social  roles. 


a „ Affective  Attachment 

The  extent  of  the  children's  affective  attachment 
to  various  authority  figures  was  inferred  from  their 
ratings  of  the  figures1  willingness  to  help  and  their 
reports  of  affection  for  them.*  The  relationship  between 
these  two  sets  of  items  was  positive®  Correlations  ranged 
from  insignificant  or  low  in  grade  four  to  consistently 
significant  (but  of  varying  magnitude)  in  the  eighth 
grade  (see  Table  2-1). 


A comparison  of  the  patterns  of  mean  responses  by 
total  grade  to  these  two  sets  of  questions  (see  Figures 
2-1  and  2-2)  indicates  that  the  differentiation  among 
parents,  teacher,  and  other  non-family  authorities  was 
larger  at  all  grade  levels  on  the  scale  of  children's 
affection  for  figures  than  on  the  scale  of  their 


* The  wording  used  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  question- 
naire for  the  items  inquiring  about  children's  personal 
liking  for  authority  figures  was  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  English  version.  Literal  translation  of  the 
wording  "Do  you  like  your  father  (mother,  etc.)?11  would 
require  use  of  the  Greek  expression  "Sou  aressee. . ,?" 
which,  when  used  for  persons  withno  specification  of  the 
characteristic  liked,  usually  refers  to  the  person's  physi- 
cal  appearance.  Since  these  items  were  used  to  tap 
children's  affective  attachment  to  various  authority 
figures,  the  Greek  verb  "agapo"  (to  love)  was  used  for 
parents  and  "sympatho"  (to  feel  sympathetic,  friendly;  to 
be  favorably  inclined),  for  the  non~f5£ily  authority 
figures. 


perceived  willingness  to  help.  On  the  former  scale,  the 
mean  ratings  range  from  highly  positive  for  parents  to 
nearly  negative  for  the  policeman  and  the. Prime  Minister. 
However,  the  mean  ratings  of  the  figures1  willingness  to 
help  are  grouped  more  closely  together,  particularly  at 
grade  four.  Also,  there  is  a noticeable  tendency  for 
non-family  authority  figures  to  receive  higher  ratings  on 
the  "want  to  help"  items  than  as  recipients  of  childrenfs 
affection.  In  addition,  there  is  a substantially  greater 
decline  with  grade  in  the  ratings  of  non-family  authori- 
ties1 popularity  among  children  than  in  the  ratings  of 
their  perceived  willingness  to  help.  In  contrast,  the 
level  of  children’s  affiliative  responses  to  parents 
showed  very  little  decline  across  the  three  grades,  and 
their  confidence  in  parents1  helpfulness  rose  with  age. 
These  findings  suggest  that  there  is  little  or  no  general- 
ization of  children’s  affection  for  parents  to  non- 
family authorities.  In  contrast,  nurturant  qualities  tend 
to  be  attributed  to  all  authority  figures,  with  no 
substantial  discrimination  among  them,  especially  by  the 
younger  children.  Perhaps,  the  younger  the  child  is  and 
the  more  vulnerable  he  feels  in  the  face  of  the  world  of 
adults  the  more  likely  it  is  that  he  will  compensate 
this  feeling  of  vulnerability  by  attributing  benign 
qualities  to  all  authority  figures  (Hess  and  Torney,  1965). 

With  age,  the  means  indicating  the  perceived  helpful- 
ness of  authority  figures  followed  different  patterns 
of  change*  The  ratings  of  parents  rose  significantly 
as  children  grew  older.  The  ratings  of  the  teacher’s, 
the  policeman’s  and  the  religious  leader’s  willingness  to 
help  changed  curvilinear ly  with  grade;  and,  although 
older  children  differentiated  these  figures  from  their 
parents,  they  still  perceived  them  as  very  helpful* 

However,  the  rating  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  willingness 
to  help  declined  rapidly  and  considerably  with  increase 
in  grade.  Compared  to  the  other  figures,  the  Prime 
Minister  appeared  to  inspire  less  and  less  confidence  in 
the  growing  children  in  his  willingness  to  help  when 
needed • 

Responses  to  these  two  sets  of  questions  showed  no 
significant  differences  by  the  Ss’  sex.  However,  the 
variable  of  social  status  differentiated  several  of  these 
responses.  Low  status  children,  particularly  those  of 
grades  four  and  six,  were  more  inclined  than  their  high 
status  peers  to  report  friendly  feelings  for  the  police- 
man and  the  Prime  Minister.  For  the  low  status  group, 
the  means  of  affiliative  responses  to  the  policeman  at 
grades  4,  6,  and  8 were  4.27,  3.85,  and  2.60  respectively; 
the  corresponding  mean  values  for  the  high  status  children 
were  3.38,  2.47,  2.99.  Means  of  affiliative  responses 
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to  the  Prime  Minister  at  grades  4,  6*  and  8 were  4.16, 
4.08,  and  2.44,  respectively,  for  the.  low  status  group. 
The  teacher  also  was  less  popular  among  high  status  than 
low  status  children  .of  al,l  grades,  particularly  among 
the  sixth  and  eighth  graderso  For  low  status  children, 
the  means  for  grades  4,  6,  and  8 were  5.46,  5.45,  and 
4.18,  respect ively ; the  corresponding  means  for  high 
status  children  were  5.39,  4.41,  and  3.25. 

The  items  dealing  with  willingness  to  help  showed 
significant  social  status  differences  only  for  the 
teacher.  At  grade  four,  high  status  children  rated  the 
teacher  higher  than  did  their  low  status  peers.  With 
age,  the  high  status  children’s  confidence  in. the  help- 
fulness of  the  teacher  declined.  In  contrast,  as  they 
grew  older,  low  status  children  demonstrated  increasing 
confidence  in  their  teachers’  helpfulness  (see  Table  2-2) 
These  differences  between  the  development  of  low  and 
high  SES  children’s  perception  of  the  teacher  may  reflect 
parental  attitudes  toward  education  in  general  and  the 
teacher  in  particular.  The  low  educational  level  of 
working  class  parents  and  their  awareness  that  education 
is  a means  for  upward  mobility  probably  contribute 
to  their  highly  positive  expectations  regarding  the  role 
that  teachers  may  play  in  their  children’s  education. 

The  children  themselves,  as  they  grow  older,  probably 
become  increasingly  aware  that,  for  them,  the  teacher  is 
actually  the  major  (if  not  the  only)  dispenser  of  the 
knowledge  and  skills  they  seek  In  school.  High  status 
parents,  on  the  other  hand,  for  whom  the  problem  of 
education  of  their  children  does  not  seem  to  be  one  of 
availability  but  of  quality,  may  be  critical  of  the 
educational  system  in  general  and  of  individual  teachers’ 
educational  practices  in  particular.  As  they  grow  older, 
their  children  probably  become  aware  of  their  parents’ 
feelings,  even  if  the  parents  do  not  criticize  the  school 
system  and  the  teachers  in  the  presence  of  their  children 

Relationship  between  attachment  to  figures  and  class 
room  behavior.  The  degree  of  association  between  the 
children’s  affective  attachment  to  authority  figures  and 
peer  ratings  of  their  behavior  in  the  classroom  may  be 
inferred  from  the  correlational  matrix  shown  in  Table 
2-3.  The  number  of  significant  correlations  between  the 
two  sets  of  variables  is  rather  small  (18  significant 
coefficients  out  of  a total  120).  However,  the  signifi- 
cant correlations  are  in  the  expected  direction  for  all 
figures  except  the  Prime  Minister.  In  general,  children 
who  reported  affective  attachment  to  their  parents  and 
teachers  were  likely  to  be  those  whom  their  peers 
pointed  out  as  cooperative  in  the  classroom  toward  both 
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peers  and  teacher.  For  the  younger  children  (especially 
girls)  cooperative  behavior  in  the  school  was  associated 
with  affection  for  parents.  For  eighth  graders  attach- 
ment to  the  teacher  was  negatively  associated  with  peer 
nomination  indices  of  noncompliance  with  the  standards 
of  the  classroom. 

The  relationship  of  children’s  perception  of  author- 
ity  figures  as  helpful  to  their  behavior  at  school  was 
more  often  significant  for  the  oldest  than  for  the 
youngest  age  group  (see  Table  2-4) • However,  the  direc- 
tion of  significant  correlations  was  often  ambiguous. 
Perhaps  a high  regard  for  the  willingness  of  authority 
figures  to  help  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  behavior 
in  accordance  with  the  classroom  standards • In  particu- 
lar for  older  children,  a strong  confidence  in  the 
nurturance  of  authority  figures  may  denote  emotional 
dependency  which  can  manifest  itself  in  the  classroom 
situation  in  various  forms  of  compliant  as  well  as  non- 
compliant  behavior. 

Summary.  Greek  children  of  all  grade  levels 
distinguished  clearly  among  parents,  teacher,  and 
governmental  authority  figures  in  their  reports  of  affec- 
tion for  them.  Expression  of  affection  for  parents  re- 
mained high  with  age;  for  the  teacher  and  governmental 
authority  figures,  it  declined  sharply.  No  clear  distinc- 
tion between  family  and  non-family  authority  figures 
appeared  in  children’s  views  of  the  figures’  willing- 
ness to  help.  Younger  children  perceived  the  father, 
teacher,  and  policeman  as  more  helpful  than  the  mother, 
religious  leader,  and  the  Prime  Minister.  With  increas- 
ing age,  children’s  regard  for  both  parents’  helpfulness 
rose;)  while  their  view  of  non-family  authority  figures  as 
helpful  declined  slightly  for  the  teacher,  policeman, 
and  religious  leader  and  substantially  for  the  Prime 
Minis  ter , 

Social  status  affected  only  the  ratings  of  non-family 
figures.  The  Prime  Minister  was  more  popular  among  low 
status  than  high  status  children,  particularly  those  of 
grades  four  and  six.  The  policeman  and  the  teacher 
received  more  positive  responses  from  high  status  than 
low  status  younger  Ss,  in  terms  of  their  perceived 
willingness  to.  help  and  their  popularity.*  But,  while  the 
policeman’s  r at ings--both  as  helpful  and  as  a recipient 
of  friendly  feelings — were  maintained  at  a higher  level 
among  high  status  olcsr  Ss  than  among  their  low  status 
agemates,  the  teacher  was  seen  as  more  helpful  and  appeared 
to  be  more  popular  among  low  status  than  among  high  status 
older  children.  The  variable  of  sex  had  no  significant 
effect  on  children’s  responses  to  these  items. 
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Younger  children  rated  friends  as  slightly  less 
helpful  than  the  Prime  Minister*  Friends’  rating  re- 
mained stable  across  the  three  grade  levels  and  showed 
no  significant  sex  or  SES  variations. 

Although  the  number  of  significant  correlations 
between  the  "liking"  items  and  peer  nomination  indices 
of  school  behavior  was  rather  small,  the  association 
was  in  the  expected .direction  for  all  figures  except  the 
Prime  Minister--i . e. positive  with  compliant  behavior 
and  negative  with  none omp liant  behavior.  In  contrast, 
the  association  between  children’s  regard  for  the 
figures’  helpfulness  and  their  classroom  behavior  was 
often  in  ambiguous  direction  Perhaps,  the  measure  of 
children’s  views  on  the  figures’  nurturance  is  net  a ver 
reliable  correlate  of  the  quality  of  their  behavior  in 
the  classroom  setting. 
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C01\!.’Ak iSUA  Or  .iii: '..’i  D Oh'  AilAC.i.^iiAf 
TO  AUTHORITY  riGURUS,  iiV  GKADli 
(G  Khl'jCiI  j 


Item:  Do  you  like  (figure)  ? 

Scale:  1 - No,  not  at  all;  6 - Yes,  very,  very  much. 


FIGURE  2-2 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  PERCEPTION  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES 
AS  I-IELPFUL,  BY  GRADE 
(GREECE) 


Item:  Does  (figure)  want  to  help  you  when  you  need  it? 


Scale: 

O 


1 - Never;  6 - Always 


TABLE  2-1 


CORRELATION  BETWEEN  LIKING  FOR  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND 
PERCEPTION  OF  THEM  AS  HELPFUL, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(GREECE) 


FIGURES  GRADE  FOUR  GRADE  SIX  GRADE  EIGHT 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 


Father 

.02 

.25* 

.12 

.16 

.29* 

.54* 

Mother 

.08 

.11 

.08 

.09 

.49* 

.28* 

Teacher 

-.04 

.07 

.01 

.19* 

.56* 

.22* 

Policeman 

.22* 

.06 

.16 

.11 

.31* 

.34* 

Prime  Minister 

.25* 

.01 

.33* 

.52* 

.57* 

.27* 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation 


TABLE  2 - 2 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEW  OF  TEACHER  AS  HELPFUL, 
EY  GRACE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(GREECE) 


GRACE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  S'X 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TO  1 A L 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

G I K L S 

ROYS 

FOUR 

5*14 

5 . C 7 

4.00 

4 .94 

5.66 

5.14 

5.37 

6.3? 

4.^7 

SIX 

5.40 

5.67 

5.31 

5.48 

5.61 

5.  10 

5.31 

5.  65 

5 . ? 1 

EIGHT 

4 • 90 

5. 41 

5.26 

5.34 

4.41 

4.5  3 

4.47 

4.90 

4.^0 

TOTALS 

5.26 

5.C5 

5. 2H 

6.04 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  SE  S BY  GRADE.  ITEM*.  //OU  TEACHERS  WA.mT 

TO  HELP  YOU  WHEN  YOU  NEEL’  I T ?//  ITEM  SCALE:  1 - NEVER)  6 - ALWAYS. 


TABLE  2-3 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ATTACHMENT  TO  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  (LIK[NG) 
AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR, BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(GREECE) 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

POSITIVE 
TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

PEER  NOMINATION 
BEHAVIOR 

TO  TEACHER  TO 

girls  BOYS  GIRLS 

INDICES 

NEGATIVE 

PEERS 

BOYS 

BEHAVIOR 
TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

.13 

.07 

.15 

.05 

-.07 

-.03 

-.06 

-.08  . 

6 

.20* 

.08 

.13 

.09 

-.33* 

.05 

-.27* 

-.04 

8 

-.07 

.10 

-.07 

.13 

.03 

-.08 

-.04 

-.08 

Mother 

4 

.20* 

.06 

.20* 

.03 

-.13 

.04 

-.15 

.03 

6 

.14 

.15 

.13 

.13 

-.01 

-.17 

-.11 

-.20* 

8 

-.06 

.20* 

-.04 

.15 

-.12 

.05 

• .18 

.07 

Teacher 

4 

.14 

.14 

.17 

.12 

-.06 

-.02 

.09 

.01 

6 

.19* 

-.02 

.22* 

.08 

-.07 

.03 

.01 

.02 

8 

-.09 

.02 

.06 

.15 

-.17 

-.31* 

-.42* 

-.34* 

Policeman 

4 

.16 

.01 

.10 

.02 

.15 

.14 

* .16 

.18 

6 

-.11 

-.06 

-.16 

-.02 

.00 

.10 

.06 

-.04 

Prime 

8 

.09 

.16 

.06 

.14 

.13 

.12 

.18 

.17 

Minister 

4 

-.14 

-.38* 

-.15 

-.32* 

.19* 

.20* 

.03 

.25* 

6 

-.11 

.06 

-.10 

.06 

.07 

-.03 

.04 

.01 

8 

.05 

-.01 

.12 

.01 

-.01 

-.27* 

. .06 

-.20 

Note,  indicates  significant  correlation 


TABLE  2-4 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AS  HEL’FUL 
AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(GREECE) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Father 

4 

i».08 

-.05 

-.10 

o 

o 

• 

i 

.13 

-.13 

.11 

-.22* 

6 

.18 

.08 

.15 

CM 

O 

• 

-.05 

.07 

-.18 

CM 

O 

• 

8 

• • 21* 

.07 

i»  • 1 7 

.10 

CM 

O 

• 

-.21* 

-.12 

00 

#-H 

• 

t 

Mother 

4 

CO 

o 

• 

.06 

.06 

.13 

CM 

O 

• 

1 

.03 

.05 

o 

• 

i 

6 

.14 

.12 

.13 

.13 

-.18 

.16 

-.27* 

.09 

8 

-.20* 

.15 

-t20* 

.10 

CM 

O 

• 

1 

i 

• 

o 

00 

-.14 

-.06 

Teacher 

4 

1 

• 

o 

o 

.04 

.00 

.03 

. .01 

— • 09 

CM 

rH 

• 

• 

-.14 

6 

.04 

.08 

-.01 

.12 

-.03 

.10 

-.01 

.07 

8 

-.21* 

-.15 

-.08 

-.06 

-.16 

1 

• 

fO 

o 

-.40* 

-.27* 

Policeman 

4 

.20* 

.00 

.17 

CM 

O 

a 

1 

-.06 

CO 

o 

• 

» 

-.01 

-.05 

6 

-.23* 

.13 

1 

• 

ro 

$ 

.15  • 

CM 

O 

• 

-.12 

.09 

-.22* 

Prime 

Minister 

8 

o 

o 

• 

* 

.25* 

— • 01 

.27* 

-.05 

-.11 

• 

O 

* 

-.06 

4 

.12 

-.11 

.07 

CO 

o 

• 

1 

.07 

CM 

o 

• 

r 

CM 

O 

• 

1 

-.05 

6 

.05 

-.08 

.07 

— • 02 

T«  16 

.13 

-.33* 

.10 

Religious 

Leader 

8 

.17 

.24 

.06 

.39* 

.09 

CM 

• 

1 

.17 

-.40* 

4 

.10 

-.18 

.01 

-.18 

-.18 

-.12 

-.01 

• 

O 

O 

6 

.09 

.19* 

.06 

.16 

.05 

-.10 

CM 

O 

• 

1 

-.14 

8 

-.21 

.18 

-.13 

.10 

.07 

« 

• 

o 

-.01 

o 

0 

1 

■ ' I — — — T— - ■ ■■  ■ ’ 

Note.  *Indicatea  significant  correlation 
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Perception  of  the  Power  of  Authority  Figures 
to  Punish  Noncompliance 


Power  to  punish  wrongdoing  is  an  important  dimen- 
sion of  authority.  The  child  realizes  early  this  attri- 
bute of  authority  figures  through  personal  experiences 
within  his  family  and  teaching  by  parents  about  non- 
family authorities.  This  knowledge  naturally  increases 
with  age,  as  the  child  becomes  increasingly  involved  in 
role  relationships  with  school  authorities  and  receives 
additional  teaching  by  his  parents  and  teachers.  Re- 
sponses about  the  relative  punitive  power  of  various 
authority  figures  seem,  however,  to  reflect  more  than 
mere  knowledge.  Experiences  and  information  obtained  at 
home  and  in  school  are  subject  to  distortion  depending 
on  the  degree  of  the  childfs  conceptual  and  emotional 
maturity.  The  relative  punitive  power  he  attributes  to 
various  authority  figures  may  also  be  influenced  by  the 
degree  of  real  and  psychological  distance  he  perceives 
between  each  figure  and  himself.  Further,  his  ranking 
may  reflect  the  degree  of  legitimacy  he  recognizes  in 
each  authority  figurefs  power  to  punish  him. 

Data  shown  in  Figure  2-3  indicate  that  chil- 
dren of  all  grade  levels  made  clear  distinctions  between 
parents,  teacher,  judge  and  policeman,  whom  they  rated 
high  in  punitive  power  and  closely  together,  and.  the 
Prime  Minister,  religious  leader  and  friends,  to  whom 
they  attributed  significantly  less  power  to  punish.  At 
the  eighth  grade,  ratings  for  the  Prime  Minister  and 
religious  leader  dropped  even  more,  while  those  concern- 
ing the  group  of  figures  seen  as  possessing  high  puni- 
tive power  showed  little  or  no  decline  with  age  and  little 
further  discrimination  among  figures.  Perhaps  the 
individual  figures  were  differentiated  on  the  basis  of 
being  more  or  less  likely  to  enter  into  face-to-face 
relationship  s witli  tfre'/Chi'ld  himself  or  with  any  citizen. 
Apparently,  in  childrenfs  views,  the  policeman  and  the 
judge  have  more  chances  to  get  directly  involved  in 
people’s  everyday  life  than  does  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
fact,  however,  that  the  religious  leader  was  rated  even 
lower  in  punitive  power,  although  he  is  presumably  less 
distant  than  the  Prime  Minister,  suggests  that,  other 
factors  also  may  have  influenced  children’s  ratings  of 
the  relative  punitive  power  of  various  authority  figures. 
It  seems  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  children  realize 
that  the  religious  leader  has  little  punitive  power. 
Whatever  the  reasons  for  this  ranking,  it  is  notable  that 
the  pattern  of  discrimination  among  figures  starts  early 
and  that  conceptual  and  emotional  development,  which 
presumably  accompanies  increase  in  age,  does  not  produce 
substantial  change  in  the  rank  order  of  figures.  Perhaps 
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the  information  and  experiences  which  induce  the  ranking 
of  figures  by  younger  children  are  reinforced  with 
increasing  age.  Of  interest  also  is  the  children's 
ability  to  identify  the  judge  quite  early  as  a figure  with 
high  punitive  power  and  differentiate  his  role  from  that 
of  the  policeman. 

The  variables  of  grade,  social  status  and  sex  had  no 
significant  effects  on  children’s  views  of  the  punitive 
power  of  parents.  Responses  pertaining  to  the  teacher 
shotted  significant  sex  by  social  status  differences, 
particularly  pronounced  at  the  extreme  grade  groups, 
where  response  variations  by  social  class  were  larger  for 
girls  than  for  boys  (see  Table  2-5).  At  grade  four,  high 
status  children  of  both  sexes  attributed  to  the  teacher 
more  punitive  power  than  did  their  working  class  age- 
mates,  High  status  girls  rated  the  teacher’s  punitive 
power  significantly  higher  than  did  working  class  girls, 
while  the  social  class  difference  among  fourth  grade  boys 
was  insignificant.  In  eighth  grade,  social  status  func- 
tioned again  as  a significant  source  of  variation  among 
girls  but  not  among  boys.  At  this  grade  level,  however, 
high  status  girls  attributed  to  their  teachers  signif- 
icantly less  punitive  power  than  did  working  class  girls, 
the  opposite  of  what  was  observed  among  fourth  grade 
girls.  The  reasons  for  these  differences  are  not  entirely 
clear.  Environmental  factors  probably  contribute  to  the 
fact  that  social  class  produced  less  response  variation 
among  boys  than  among  girls*  Perhaps  teachers  as  well 
as  parents,  regardless  of  their  social  status,  are  more 
consistent  toward  boys  than  girls  in  their  demands  and 
Sanctions  for  conduct  and  academic  achievement*  The  find- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  that  older  low  status  girls 
attributed  to  the  teacher  significantly  more  punitive 
power  than  did  their  high  status  agemates  (and  their 
rating  was  higher  than  that  of  boys  from  both  social 
status  groups)  may  reflect  the  facts  that  high  school 
education  is  more  subject  to  suspension  for  low  status 
girls  than  boys  and  that  no  such  sex  discrimination  exists 
In  high  status  Greek  families.  Low  status  Greek  parents 
would  more  readily  decide  to  withdraw  their  daughters  than 
their  sons  from  high  school,  if  their  school  marks — both 
In  conduct  and  academic  achievement— were  not  satisfactory. 

The  ratings  pertaining  to  non-family  and  non-school 
authorities  varied  significantly  by  grade  and  by  social 
class.  The  significance  of  response  variations  x*as 
tested  only  for  the  index  combining  the  ratings  of  all 
these  figures,  i.e,,  judge,  policeman.  Prime  Minister  and 
religious  leader.  There  was  a significant  decline  with 
grade  in  children’s  combined  rating  of  the  punitive  power 
of  all  these  figures,  but  low  status  children  across  all 
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grades  attributed  to  them  more  punitive  power  than  did  high 
status  children  (see  Table  2-6)*  The  magnitude  of  these 
differences  was,  however,  substantially  less  pronounced 
for  the  judge  (see  Table  2-8).  Further,  there  was  a less 
marked  decline  with  age  in, children* s regard  for  the  po- 
liceman's punitive  power  than  for  that  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  religious  leader.  Aiso,  the  social  status  dif- 
ference regarding  the  punitive  power  of  the  policeman  and 
the  Prime  Minister  was  larger  for  sixth  and  eighth  gra- 
ders than  for  the  younger  children;  regarding  the  reli- 
gious leader,  SES  differences  were  large  for  fourth  and 
sixth  graders  but  minimal  for  eighth  graders  (see  Tables 
2-7,  2-8,  2-9,  2-10).  That  is,  among  younger  children, 
those  of  working  class  attributed  more  punitive  power  to 
the  religious  leader  but  did  not  differ  significantly  from 
their  high  status  agemates  in  their  ratings  of  the  police- 
man and  the  Prime  Minister.  As  age  increased,  ratings  of 
the  two  social  status  groups  converged  for  the  religious 
leader  and  diverged  for  the  policeman  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, to  whom  more  punitive  power  was  attributed  by  low 
status  than  by  high  status  Ss. 

Social  status  differences  by  grade  also  affected  the 
rating  of  friends,  (see  Table  2-11)  indicating  that  low 
status  children  of  grades  four  and  six  attribute  to  their 
friends  greater  punitive  power  than  do  children  from 
high  status  backgrounds.  In  eighth  grade,  these  differ- 
ences change  direction,  high  status  children  attributing 
to  their  friends  greater  punitive  power  than  do  working 
class  children. 

Relationship  between  view  of  authority  figures' 
power  to  punish  and  classroom  behavior.  On  the  basis  of 
learning  theory  about  the  effects  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ment on  behavior  one  could  expect  that  children  perceiv- 
ing authority  figures  as  having  high  punitive  power  would 
display  in  the  classroom  setting  behavior  conforming  to 
the  figures’  rules  and  commands.  This  expectation 
received  relatively  little  support  from  the  Greek  data 
(see  Table  2-12).  Significant  correlations  between 
"power  to  punish"  items  and  peer  ratings  of  classroom 
behavior  indicated  that  fourth  and  sixth  grade  girls  who 
reported  high  regard  for  the  punitive  power  of  parents 
and  the  teacher  were  more  likely  to  be  seen  by  peers  as 
displaying  cooperative  behavior  in  the  classroom.  Cor- 
responding correlations  for  boys  were  not  significant, 
however.  In  addition,  fourth  and  sixth  grade  boys  who 
reported  high  regard  for  the  punitive  power  of  the  judge, 
religious  leader,  and  friends  were  more  likely  to  be 
seen  by  peers  as  displaying  noncompliant  behavior  in  the 
classroom.  Improbability  of  noncompliant  classroom  be- 
havior by  eighth  grade  boys  was  related  to  their  reports 
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of  regard  for  the  Prime  Ministers  punitive  power  but  not 
for  other  figures1.  These  discrepancies  suggest  that 

awareness  or  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of  authority 
figures1  punitive  power  may  have  varying  effects  upon  the 
child's  behavior,  depending  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
child  expects  actual  punishment  for  disobeying  each  fig- 
ure's rules.  When  considering  the  association  between 
classroom  behavior  ratings  by  peers  for  eighth  grade  girls 
and  their  views  on  the  teacher's  punitive  power,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  views  of  this  sampling  group  showed 
a sharp  social  class  difference  at  eighth  grade. 

Summary . Children's  views  on  the  punitive  pow- 

er of  the  authority  figures  included  in  this  set  of  items 
indicate  a discrimination  among  figures  on  the  basis  of 
their  perceived  distance  from  the  children's  and  citizen's 
everyday  life.  There  was  little  mean  difference  in  the 
punitive  power  attributed  to  the  parents,  teacher,  judge 
and  policeman  in  grade  four  and  little  differentiation 
among  them  with  increasing  grade.  By  contrast,  the  Prime 
Minister,  religious  leader,  and  friends  were  rated  at 
significantly  lower  levels  in  grade  four.  While  the 
friends'  ratings  increased  slightly  with  increasing  age, 
the  ratings  for  the  Prime  Minister  and  religious  leader 
decreased  substantially,  especially  from  grade  six  to 
eight.  The  policeman's  rating  also  decreased  with  increas 
ing  age.  Social  status  affected  only  the  religious  lead- 
er's, Prime  Minister's,  policeman's,  and  friends'  ratings. 
Low  status  children  attributed  to  these  figures  more 
punitive  power  than  did  high  status  children.  In  eighth 
grade,  high  status  children  attributed  to  their  friends 
more  punitive  power  than  did  low  status  children.  The 
level  of  responses  pertaining  to  the  teacher  differed 
by  sex  and  social  status,  especially  in  the  extreme  age 
groups . 


Correlations  between  "power  to  punish" 
indices  of  classroom  behavior  indicated  that 
the  punitive  power  of  authority  figures  with 
child  is  in  face-to-face  relationships  (e.g. 
teacher)  influences  his  classroom  behavior, 
relationship  was  significant  only  for  fourth 


items  and  PNI 
awareness  of 
whom  the 
parents  and 
However,  the 
grade  girls. 
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FIGURE  2-3 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEW  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES' 
POWER  TO  PUNISH,  BY  GRADE 
(GREECE) 


Item : Does  (figure)  “have  the  power  to  punish  you  when  you  do  wrong? 

Scale:  1 “ Never;  6 - Always. 


O 

ERIC 


TADLfc  2-5 


COMPARISON  f F N ft  AN  S CN  VIEW  Cl*  TEACHER’S  POWER  TC  PUNISH 
NCN  -COM  P L I AN  C E * BY  GRACE,  SOCIAL  STATLS,  A AC  SEX 


( C 

REECE ) 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BUYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

G I R L S’ 

ROYS 

FCLR 

5.53 

5.22 

5.47 

5.34 

5.77 

5.71 

5.73 

5 . -t6 

5.59 

SIX 

5.6  1 

5.43 

5.74 

5.60 

5.53 

5.69 

5.62 

5.4  3 

5.72 

EIGHT 

5.07 

5.42 

4. S3 

5.2  1 

4 .59 

5. 2S 

4.53 

5. Cl 

5.14 

TOTALS 

5.4  1 

5 . 4 C 

5.43 

5.31 

5 .50 

NCTE.-SIGMF  ICAM  EFFECTS;  SES  BY  SEX  BY  GRADE.  ITEM;  “CC 
TEACHERS  HAVE  THE  PCW'EK  TG  PUNISH  YCU  WHEN  YCU  DC  WRCNG?"  ITEM  SCALE; 

1 - NEVER;  6 - ALWAYS 

TABLE  2 - 6 

COMPARISON  OF  YEANS  ON* 1  VIEW  CF  SEVERAL  AUTHORITY  FIGURES' 
POWER  TO  PUNISH  NON-COMPLIANCE,  BY  GRADE, 

SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(GREECE ) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

GIRLS 

1 STA 
BOYS 

TUS 

TOTAL 

HIGH  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

TOTALS 

GIRLS 

_CY_SEX_ 

BOY  s 

FCUR 

4.72 

4 • £ 6 

4.86 

4.76 

4*79 

4.58 

4.6  8 

4.71 

A. 72 

SIX 

4.67 

A .82 

4.84 

4. 8*3 

4.60 

4.40 

4.49 

4.72 

4.63 

£ IGhT 

4.28 

A .34 

4.27 

4,31 

4.18 

4.34 

4.26 

4.26 

4.31 

TOTALS 

4.65 

4.47 

4.5  6 

4.56 

NOTE. 

-SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS; 

GRACE , 

SES. 

INDEX 

RASED 

CN 

COMBINATION  CF  4 ITEMS!  “DOES  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  (POLICEMAN,  JUDGE, 
RELIC ICUS  LEADER)  HAVE  THE  POWER  TO  PUNISH  YOU  WHEN  YOU  DC  WRONG?"  ITEM 
SCALE  ; 1 - NEVER;  6 - ALWAYS 

TABLE  2-7 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  CM  VIEW  OF  POLICEMAN'S  POWER  TO 
PUNISH  NON—  COiviPL  I ANCE  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

( CREtCE) 


GRACE 

t o r AL 

LUW 

STATUS 

H ICh 

STATUS 

TOTALS 

13Y  S E * 

wIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

1 R L S 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BUYS 

FOUR 

5.30 

5.13 

5.49 

5 . 30 

5.60 

5.04 

5.31 

5.34 

5.27 

SIX 

5. 08 

5.15 

5.27 

5 .22 

5.05 

4.81 

4.92 

5.  11 

5.0  6 

EIGHT 

4 . 90 

5.15 

4.  84 

5.01 

4.52 

5.06 

4.78 

4.84 

4.96 

TOTALS 

9 . 1 0 

5.18 

o 

o 

• 

5.09 

5.10 

NOTE  .-SI  G.',  I F I CAN  T EFFECTS:  (OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES)  GRADE,  SES. 

Ic®JHHi  POL  I.CcMcN  HAVE  THE  POWER  TO  PUNISH  YOU  WHEN  YOU  DU  WRONG  fit 
ifcKlLcALE:  l - NEVER;  6 - ALWAYS 


i A M. 


2 - 8 


• f J A : v I ( / ■ i v » \ 

. •.  j y— u v y/  v*  l i 


\S  UY  Vi:...*,  w r JUGGc'S  sMI'^lK  Fa  I'UilJn 
BY  ubAUC , SOCIAL  6 FaTUS,  AND  S :£ X 
I L »’ ) 


T;il  \L 


LOW  MAILS 
GIB  LS  BUY  h;  f • ) F A L 


ft  IijiM  STATUS 
GIRLS  GUYS  fuFAL 


TOTALS  :;Y  MX 
GIRLS  r».jYS 


r U U R 

:>  * 5 6 

5.36 

5 . 5 o 

5 . A 7 

5.70 

5 • 6 A 

5 . 6 7 

5.  51 

5.61 

srx 

*3  • 66 

5 • 6 

5 . 78 

5 • 6 v 

. 60 

5.63 

5.62 

5 . 5 9 

5.71 

If  I G hi 

:>  . J 1. 

, 5.5  3 

5 • O’O 

5.26 

5.20 

5.49 

5. 34 

5.  36 

5 • ? 6 

TOTALS 

6 . s 2 

5*3  J 

5. 5 A 

5 . 4 9 

5.55 

.VJTi.-S  I j'ilF  ICA:\T  EFFECTS;  (OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES)  GRADE,  SLS. 
[ T E y ; rH'ULS  A JUDGE  HAVE  Thb  PGWEK  TO  PUNISH  YOU  WHEN  YOU  DU  WRU^G?^ 

[TEN  scale:  L - never;  6 - ALWAYS 


TABLE  2 - 9 


CC:V  ? 4 3 1 S L.\  E F Nc^\S  l!\  V 1 E U CF  PRIME  MINISTER'S  POWER  TC 
PUNISH  NUK-CC  N PL  I ANCf: , PY  GRACE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AMD  SEX 

(GREECE) 


GRACE  TOTAL 

LO 

w sta 

TLS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BUYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BUYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR  A. 66 

4.62 

4 .47 

4.55 

4.74 

4.86 

4. 8C 

4.67' 

4.66 

SIX  A.  75 

5 • C 2 

4 .88 

4.94 

4.75 

4.29 

4,4  7 

4.92 

4.61 

EIGHT  A.  15 

4.CC 

4 .96 

4 .4S 

4 .15 

3.69 

3.54 

4.  C7 

4.33 

TGT  7 L S 

4.66 

4.41 

4.5  5 

4.54 

N C 7 £ • - S 1 G Y I P 

1C AN  T EFFE 

CTS  1 

( C T F E IT 

AUTHORITY 

FIGURES ) 

GRADE  , 

ses . 

ITEM:  11  C C E S fn£  P 

RIPE  MINIS 

TER  OF  GK EEC 

E HAVE 

THE 

POWER  TC 

PUNISH 

A 

PERSON  WHEN  hr  DOES  WRONG  I1' 

' ITEM 

SCAlE  ; 

1 - 

NEVER 

• 6 - ALWAYS 

GRACE 


FOUR 


O 

ERIC 


TA.RLE  2-10 

'■  ,'.K  I SCM  C F PLANS  CM  VIEW  OF  RELIGIOUS  LEADER'S  POWER 
TC  i-osISH  NCN-CCMPL  IANCE,  PY  GRACE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  ANu  SEX 

{ GRE  LC  L ) 


T C i A L 


5 .66 


L l : Vk  ST  A TLS 

FIGH 

STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

G IkLS 

BOYS  total 

GIRLS 

hCY  S 

3.75  4 . 2 C 2.98 

2 o 4 9 

3.12  3 . 2 t 

3.64 

3.69 

/ n / 0/  ">  A '2GC 

■J  - P < • 

3.12  3 . 4 C 

2.9  5 

3.49 

2 - 11 


CJ \K  I SON  .Jr 
•lUN-CUMPLI  ANC 


T‘ 


S i)\  VI  £ A Ur  FRIENDS’  PGv:E.: 
|>Y  OKA DC,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  A ...J 

{ Gl\  L'lUu  ) 


r j 


GRACE 

T u F AL 

Ll;W  STM* 

1 ! S 

n I.wi  i S T \ f; » S 

r,jf  •••!- 

. , Y S /» 

GIRLS  GUYS 

TO  i AL 

GIRLS  iUJYS  TOTAL 

o 1 ^.LS 

iUJYS 

FOUR 

2.  CL 

1.91  2.82 

2.35 

1.69  1.57  1.63 

1.81 

2.20 

SI  X 

2.22 

2.36  2.57 

2.47 

1.88  1.95  1.92 

2.15 

2.27 

EIGHT 

2.24 

2.02  2.17 

2.0  9 

2.44  2.35  2.40 

2.22 

2 .2  7 

TOTALS 

2.  16 

2.32 

1.98 

2 . 0 6 

2.25 

jmOTL 

HAVE  Til:* 

.-SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS* 
POWER  TO  PUNISH  YOU  WHEN 

SBS  6 Y 
YUU  00 

GRADE  • ITEM:  »U0 

WRUNG?"  ITEM  SCA 

YOU*  FR 

LE:  l - 

I ENOS 

never; 

6 - ALWAYS 


TABLE  2-12 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  POWER  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES 
TO  PUNISH  NONCOMPLIANCE  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(GREECE) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Father 

4 

.12 

.02 

. 16 

.01 

-.24* 

-.07 

-.34* 

-.12 

6 

.13 

-.02 

.13 

-.05 

.04 

-.02 

-.04 

-.01 

8 

-.09 

.08 

-.07 

.02 

-.06 

.02 

-.06 

.05 

Mo ther 

4 

. 22* 

-.10 

.20* 

.01 

-.18 

.02 

-.30* 

-.08 

6 

. 19* 

-.01 

. 19* 

.04 

.04 

-.02 

-.09 

-.04 

8 

-.06 

.04 

-.04 

-.02 

-.01 

.08 

-.02 

.01 

Teacher 

4 

. 24* 

.06 

> 

r-. 

CM 

• 

.01 

-.38* 

-.  14 

-.33* 

-.14 

6 

.06 

-.08  ■ 

.02 

-.01 

.12 

.01 

.06 

' .04 

8 

-.  25* 

-.04 

-.06 

.02 

-.37* 

.13 

-.  40* 

.11 

Policeman 

4 

.12 

.03 

.14 

-.01 

-.18 

-.10 

-.15 

-.06 

6 

.08 

1 

0 

o 

OO 

.09 

-.10 

-.08 

.02 

.06 

.08 

Prime 

Minister 

8 

-.19* 

.09 

-.06 

.15 

-.10 

.03 

-.17 

.03 

4 

. 21* 

-.08 

.17 

-.03 

.06 

.10 

-.00 

.02 

6 

.01 

.01 

.00 

.04 

.05 

-.11 

.05 

-.13 

8 

.05 

-.11 

.12 

.05 

-.04 

-.27* 

.01 

-.  26* 

Judge 

4 

-.04 

-.01 

-.03 

-.01 

-.08 

-.10 

-.05 

-.08 

6 

.05 

-.32* 

.06 

-.37* 

-.14 

.21* 

-.  16 

.25* 

Rel igious 
Leader 

8 

-.20* 

.15 

-.08 

.09 

-.21* 

.09 

-.14 

.09 

4 

.10 

-.  25* 

.05 

-.  23* 

-.12 

.03 

.03 

.11 

6 

.01 

-.07 

.02 

.03 

.11 

.02 

.04 

.03 

8 

.16 

.08 

-.  22* 

.10 

.11 

-.12 

.02 

-.04 

Friends 

4 

.16 

-.  23* 

.13 

-.26* 

-.09 

.07 

.08 

.14 

6 

-.04 

-.17 

-.08 

-.15 

.09 

.02 

.15 

.04 

8 

.17 

.04 

.14 

.13 

.13 

.04 

.22* 

.04 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation 
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• Children’s  View  of  the  Consequences  of  Non- 
compliance--Inevitability  of  Punishment 

Of  particular  importance  to  this  study  are  the  chil- 
dren’s views  about  the  consequences  of  noncompliance.  To 
what  extent  do  children  expect  disobedience  of  rules  and 
la\-7s  of  the  various  systems  of  society  to  be  followed  by 
punishment  from  authority 'figures  operating  as  the  sys- 
tem’s representatives?  Data  on  this  topic  were  obtained 
through  questionnaire  items  whose  format  is  cited  in 
Figure  2-4,  The  extent  to  which  children’s  views  about 
the  punitive  power  of  the  various  authority  figures  are 
associated  with  expectations'  of  actual  - punishment  for  non 
compliance  with  the  rules  they  enforce  is  shown  in  Table 
2-13,  Correlations  between  the  '’inevitability  of  punish- 
ment" and  "power  to  punish"  scales  indicate  that  these 
two  measures  of  children’s  views  about  the  punitive1  dimen 
sions  of  authority  figures  are  positively  related, 

A comparison  of  the  mean  responses  by?  grade  across 
figures  and  systems  (see  Figure  2-4)  shows  little  discrim 
ination  among  figures  and  little  change  in. mean  responses 
with  age.  Expectations  of  punishment  fromboth  parents 
for  noncompliance  decreased  sigriif icantly  f r om  grade  four 
to  eight  (see  Tables  2-14*  2-15,  2-16),  No  significant 
change  of  mean  responses  by  grade,  however,  was  observed 
for  the  teacher  and  other  non-family  authorities# 

Social  status  affected  only  responses  referring  to 
parents.  Children  from  working  class  families  appeared 
to  expect  punishment  for  noncompliance  with  their  par- 
ents’ rules  more  often  than  did  their  high  status  coun- 
terparts (see  Tables  2-14,  2-15,  2-16). 

The  variable  of  sex  affected  responses  pertaining 
to  parents  and  other  non-family  authorities  but  not  to 
the  teacher.  Boys  appeared  to  expect  punishment  for 
noncompliance  with  the  rules  of  parents,  policeman,  and 
city  and  government  officials  more  often  than  did  girls 
(see  Tables  2-14  through  2-20),  The  fact  that  sex  and 
social  status  had  no  significant  effect  on  responses 
pertaining  to  the  teacher  suggests  that  the  triple 
interaction  of  sex,  social  status  and  grade,  which 
affected  responses  concerning  teacher’s  punitive  power 
(see  section  Bib),  reflects  attitudes  induced  by  parents’ 
rather  than  teachers’  practices. 

Relationship  between  belief  in  inevitability  of 
punishment  and  classroom  behavior.  As  Table  2-21  shows, 
few  correlations  between  these  items  (fifteen  out  of  144) 
were  significant#  Most  of  these  concern  responses  of 
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eighth  graders*  With  the  exception  of  fourth  grade  girls* 
whose  belief  in  inevitability  of  punishment  from  the 
teacher  correlated  with  their  classroom  behavior  in  the 
expected  direction  (i*e.,  positively  with  cooperative 
behavior  and  negatively  with  noncompliant  behavio:*;,  in 
most  other  instances*  expectation  of  punishment  by  au- 
thority figures  correlated  negatively  with  both  positive 
and  negative  behavior  in  the  classroom*  This  was 
true  for  both  sexes  with  respect  to  parents.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  ratings  regarding  likelihood  of 
punishment  by  parents  showed  significant  differences  both 
by  sex  and  social  class.  Overall*  the  findings  suggest 
that  expectation  of  punishment  is  not  a stable  determinant 
of  compliant  or  non-compliant  behavior* 

Summary*  The  most  striking  feature  of  these  data 
was  that  childrenfs  belief  in  inevitability  of  punishment 
for  disobedience  showed  little  variation  by  authority 
figures  and  little  decline  with  age*  A significant  but 
relatively  small  decline  with  age  affected  expectations 
of  punishment  for  noncompliance  only  with  parents1  rules* 

The  variable  of  sex  affected  responses  pertaining  to 
all  figures  except  the  teacher*  Boys  expressed  a stronger 
belief  in  inevitability  of  punishment  than  did  girls. 
Social  status  affected  only  responses  regarding  parents* 
low  status  children  expecting  punishment  from  parents  for 
noncompliance  with  their  rules  more  often  than  high 
status  children. 

Correlations  between  belief  in  inevitability  of 
punishment  and  peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior  indi- 
cated that  expectations  of  punishment  have  no  consistent 
effects  upon  childrens  behavior  in  school*  The  rela- 
tionship was  significant  and  in  the  expected  direction 
for  fourth  grade  girls  believing  in  inevitability  of 
punishment  by  the  teacher*  At  grade  8*  the  relationship 
between  peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior  and  Ssf  belief 
in  inevitability  of  punishment  by  authority  figures 
was  ambiguous* 
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FIGURE  2-4 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  INEVITABILITY  OF  PUNISHMENT 
FOLLOWING  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  AUTHORITY  FIGURES ' RULES , BY  GRADE 

(GREECE) 


Item:  If  you  do  not  obey  the  laws  or  rules  of  (figure),  does  he  punish  you? 

Scale: 

O 

ERIC 


1 - Never;  6 - Always 


TABLE  2-13 


CORRELATION  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES’  POWER  TO  PUNISH  AND 
BELIEF  IN  INEVITABILITY  OF  PUNISHMENT  FOLLOWING  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH 
THEIR  RULES,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(GREECE) 


FIGURES  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 

GRADE  FOUR  GRADE  SIX  GRADE  EIGHT 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

F ather 

~a 

00 

m 

• 

.30* 

.36* 

.54* 

.56* 

.43* 

Mother 

. 22* 

.59* 

.02 

.49* 

.34* 

. 26* 

Teacher  * * 

. 29* 

.13 

.28* 

.26* 

. 40* 

.40* 

Policeman 

.06 

.23* 

.29* 

.18 

.00 

.42* 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation 


TABLE  2 - 14 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  INEVITABILITY  OF  PUNISHMENT  FOLLOWING 
NON-COMPLIANCE  WITH  PARENTS'  RULES 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(GREECE) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

' STATUS 

HIGH 

1 STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

30  YS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

5.30 

5.24 

5.58 

5. .40 

5.05 

5.31 

5 . 19 

5.  16 

5.45 

SIX 

4.97 

4.94 

5.50 

5.24 

4.62 

4.69 

4.66 

4.  80 

5.11 

EIGHT 

4.61 

4.95 

4.93 

4.94 

4.17 

4. 38 

4.27 

4.  57 

4.65 

TOTALS 

5.20 

4.70 

4.  84 

5.08 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS'.  GRADE,  SES,  SEX.  INDEX  BASED  On 
COMBINATION  OF  2 ITEMS:  "IF  YOU  DO  NOT  OBEY  YOUR  FATHER'S  (MOTHER'S) 
RULES,  DOES  HE  (SHE)  PUNISH  YOU?"  ITEM  SCALE:  1 - NEVER  3 6 - ALWAYS, 

O 

ERIC 


r A B L F 2-15 


COMPARISON  GF  MEANS  UN  KIEV  I TAB  I L I TY  uF  HUN  I S.-Wt:  : ( 
FOLLOWING  NON-COMPLIANCE  WITH  FAlHLR'S  -;ul.i.  5 
:IY  GRADE , SOCIAL  STATUS,  A.<0  SLX 


( OrtcECc ) 


GRACE 

TOTAL 

LUW 

s r a i 

rus 

H lull 

STATUS 

totals 

■ i 7 ::  X 

GIRLS 

6 GY  3 

TOTAL 

G I R L S 

BOYS 

Tor  al 

01  <L  i 

BOYS 

FOUR 

5.33 

5*27 

5.61 

5.43 

Vj! 

• 

O 

o 

5.39 

5.22 

5.15 

5 • 5 5 

SIX 

4.39 

5.45 

5.19 

4.64 

4.74 

4.7  0 

4.73 

5.11 

EIGHT 

4.69 

5.19 

5.04 

5.12 

4.02 

4.47 

4.24 

4 • o 2 

4.76 

TOTALS 

5.2  5 

4.71 

4.3  5 

5.13 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  (PARENTS)  GRADE,  SES,  SEX.  ITEM:  WIH 

YOU  DO  NUT  OBEY  YUUR  FAThER'S  RULES,  DUES  HE  PUNISH  YOU?"  ITEM  SCALE: 

1 - NEVER;  6 - ALWAYS. 


T A u L v 2-16 

COMPARISON  GF  MEANS  ON  INEVITABILITY  OF  PUNISHMENT 
FOLLOWING  NUN— CGMPL I AHCE  WITH  MOTHER'S  ROLLS 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  A HO  SEX 


( GREECE) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 

HIGH  ST  A 

TUS 

TOTALS 

KY  SEX 

G I K L S 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOY  S 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

5.33 

5.27 

5.55 

5.41 

5.25 

5.24 

5.24 

5.26 

5.3  9 

SIX 

4.99 

5.02 

5.55 

5.31 

4.60 

4.64 

4.62 

4.83 

5.12 

EIGHT 

4.55 

4.71 

4.81 

4.76 

4.33 

4.33 

4.33 

4.52 

4 . 5 7 

TOTALS 

5.17 

4.72 

4.87 

5.  C4 

MOTE 

.-SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS: 

(PAREN 

T S ) GR  A D t * 

Sc  S * Sc  X . I T c i*. 

: » I 6 

YOU  DO  NOT  OBEY  YOUR  MOTHER'S  RULES,  DOES  SHE  PUNISH  YOU?"  ITEM  SCALE: 
1 - NEVER;  6 - ALWAYS. 


O 

ERIC 


T ABL  c 2-17 


C U r-i  P A .<  I SUM  1 1 F MEANS  ON  INr.VI  TAoIL  l rv  Ur  PUNl  SnVH 
L N - C U M P L I A i'i  C L-  WITH  Tl  it  NULLS  UP  S t V t k A L AUTHOR 
LY  (!U  AHc  i SOCIAL  STATUS*  AND  SLX 
l GREtCu) 


N 1 r t .i I.  L li  Vi  I • 

I TV  P‘I..iJkcS, 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LU1 

STAY 

US 

h I Ur  i 

ST  A 

T * J 6 

TUVA;.. 

IV  s>  < 

6ULS 

noYS 

r U T A L 

GIRLS 

BUY  S 

TU  T AL 

’ m i L S 

' ■ ; V A 

FOUR 

4 . Vi 

4.7  1 

5.31 

4*59 

4 . 4 8 

5.12 

4 . A? 

4.  b 1 

s . 2 1 

SIX 

j . '>8 

4.87 

5.5  4 

5.2  3 

4.72 

5. 03 

4..  Oo 

4 • o v 

5*5  L 

EIGHT 

‘‘t  • * ) u* 

5.02 

4.50 

4-7  7 

4.63 

5.06 

4.  r.4 

4 . ci  i 

4.7.  ■ 

TOTALS 

5 . 0 1 

4.^6 

4 . 7 4 

5.1? 

NOTE:. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS;  SEX.  INDEX  BASED  UN  Co  MB  1 NA  I I UN_UF  > 

i r e >v  s : u r f you  do  not  obey  policemen’s  (city’s*  government's)  orders 

(RULES  CR  LAWS).  DO  THEY  PUNISH  YOU  (ARE  YOU  PUNISHED  t.Y  CITY  OFFICIALS, 
GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS)?"  I TEH  SCALE  I 1 - NEVER;  6 - ALWAYS. 


TABLE  2 - 18 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  INEVITABILITY  OF  PUNISHMENT 
FOLLOWING  NON-COMPLIANCE  WITH  POLICEMEN’S  RULES 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(GREECE ) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

L OW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BUYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

SOYS 

FOUR 

5. 19 

5.15 

5.53 

5.33 

4.79 

5.24 

5.03 

4.99 

5.39 

SIX 

5.10 

4.94 

5.60 

5.30 

4.63 

5.02 

4.85 

4.80 

5.33 

EIGHT 

4.76 

4.96 

4.49 

4.75 

4.73 

4.  SO 

4.77 

4.85 

4 .66 

TOTALS 

5.15 

4.88 

4.88 

5.15 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  (OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES)  SEX.  ITEM: 

DIF  YOU  DO  NOT  OBEY  POLICEMEN'S  ORDERS,  00  THEY  PUNISH  YOU?^  ITEM  SCALE- 
1 - NEVER;  6 - ALWAYS 
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COMPARISON  CF  FEANS  CN  INEVITABILITY  CF  PUN  I Sri  FEN  T 
FOLLOW  ING  NCN-CCMPL  I A.\CE  a I Tit  CITY'S  RULES 
£ Y GRACE,  SCC  T AL  STAIUS,  AND  SEX 
( GREECE  ) 


GRACE 

TOTAL 

LCU 

STATUS 

HIGH 

s r a rus 

TiJ  TALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

l G I K L S 

BOYS 

FOUR 

4.99 

4.72 

5.37 

5.C2 

4.61 

5.23 

A .95 

A. 67 

5 • 3C 

SIX 

5.40 

5.19 

5.66 

5.45 

5.19 

5.43 

5.33 

5.  19 

5.55 

EIGHT 

4.94 

5. CO 

4.77 

4.89 

4.7  7 

5.21 

4.59 

4.  89 

5 • GC 

TOTALS 

5.14 

5.G5 

4.  91 

5.31 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS!  (OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES)  SEX.  I TEN! 
UIF  YCU  DC  NOT  OBEY  THE  CITY'S  LAWS  OR  RULES,  ARE  YOU  PUNISHED  BY  CITY 
OFFICIALS  LIKE  A POLICEMAN  OR  A JUDGE?**  ITEM  SCALE!  I - NEVcr/  6 - 
ALWAYS 


TABLE  2-20 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  INEVITABILITY  OF  PUNISHMENT 
FOLLOWING  NON-COMPLIANCE  WITH  GOVERNMENT'S  RULES 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(GREECE) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

1 STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

5.00 

4.65 

5.43 

5.04 

4.63 

5.16 

4.95 

4.64 

5.29 

SIX 

5.30 

5.18 

5.67 

5.47 

5.06 

5.13 

5.10 

5.13 

5.42 

EIGHT 

5.07 

5.35 

4.94 

5.18 

4.72 

5.23 

4.98 

5.04 

5.11 

TOTALS 

5.24 

5.01 

4.94 

5.29 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  (OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES)  SEX.  ITEM; 

IF  YCU  DO  NOT  OBEY  THE  LAWS  OR  RULES  OF  GREECE,  ARE  YOU  PUNISHED  BY 
GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS  LIKE  THE  MILITARY,  THE  JUDICIARY  OR  THE  POLICE 
AUTHORITIES?"  ITEM  SCALE;  1 - NEVER j 6 - ALWAYS 


TABLE  2-21 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  BELIEF  IN  INEVITABILITY  OF 
PUNISHMENT  FOR  DISOBEDIENCE  OF  RULES  OF  AUTHORITY 
FIGURES  AND  SYSTEMS  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(GREECE)  S 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 
POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

.09 

.05 

.09 

-.01 

-.04 

-.07 

-.01 

-.11 

6 

.01 

-.03 

.02 

-.03 

.08 

.05 

-.01 

.11 

8 

-.26* 

-.32* 

-.19* 

-.19* 

-.09 

-.14 

-.28* 

-.10 

Mother 

4 

.15 

.08 

.14 

-.04 

-.05 

.18 

.02 

.09 

6 

.10 

-.01 

.10 

.04 

-.09 

-.02 

-'.  19* 

.01 

8 

.04' 

-.28* 

.05 

-.19* 

-.03 

-.01 

-.11 

.03 

Teacher 

4 

. 23* 

.04 

.21* 

.03 

-.11 

-.10 

-.25* 

-.16 

6 

.05 

-.05 

.05 

-.05 

-.16 

.08 

-.13 

.09 

8 

-.22* 

-.11 

.10 

-.05 

-.11 

-.05 

-.14 

.02 

City 

4 

-.06 

.05 

.03 

.06 

-.01 

.10 

-.11 

.09 

6 

.18 

-.04 

.19 

-.05 

-.03 

.02 

-.11 

.03 

8 

-.12 

.10 

-.06 

.09 

.01 

.10 

-.02 

.14 

Government 

4 

.02 

-.08 

.06 

-.02 

.13 

.05 

-.03 

-.01 

6 

.01 

.05 

.02 

.06 

.03 

-.10 

-.04 

-.12 

8 

-.23* 

.20 

-.01 

.24* 

-.06 

.09 

-.21* 

.04 

Policeman 

4 

.04 

.01 

.04 

-.02 

.09 

.07 

.05 

.02 

6 

.07 

-.05 

.04 

-.02 

-.12  • 

-.04 

-.04 

-.05 

8 

-.06 

.10 

.01 

-.09 

.07 

.12 

-.15 

.20 

Note . '^Indicates  significant  correlation 
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d • Inter-System  Support  for  Sanctions  Against  Non* 
compliance 

One  of  the  major  assumptions  of  this  study  is  that 
the  patterns  of  attitudes  and  behavior  a child  develops 
through  experiences  and  direct  teaching  within  one  social 
system  are  transferred  to  other  systems  as  well  and  are 
used  in  his  dealings  with  other  authority  figures.  Such 
transfer  of  attitudes  and  behavior  patterns  may  follow 
from  a belief  established  early  in  the  child  that  adults 
in  authority  are  united  and  cooperative.  Belief  in  the 
collaboration  and  mutual  support  among  authority  figures 
is  naturally  formed  through  early  experiences  in  the  fam- 
ily, where  at  least  two  authority  figures  have  to  cooper- 
ate in  setting  and  enforcing  rules  and  support  each 
other’s  discipline  upon  the  young.  The  family  structure 
--particularly  In  terms  of  number  of  persons  vested  with 
authority  in  it--probably  influences  the  style  and  the 
patterns  of  cooperation  among  adults  that  children  exper- 
ience during  their  preschool  years.  A child  learns  quite 
early  that  disobeying  one  of  his  parents  may  induce 
punishment  from  both  parents  and  possibly  from  other  adult 
relatives  as  well.  This  early  learning  may  be  accompanied 
by  explicit  parental  teaching  which  helps  develop  the 
belief  that  cooperation  and  mutual  support  exists  among 
family  and  non-family  authorities  also.  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  a child  who  has  been  punished  by  his  teacher 
to  get  additional  punishment  from  one  or  both  of  his 
parents,  and,  in  some  instances,  from  other  adult  rela- 
tives as  well.  Informal  observation  suggests  that  Greek 
children  usually  expect  similar  parental  support  of  the 
policeman  and  that  Greek  parents,  particularly  those  of 
lower  class,  often  evoke  the  authority  of  the  policeman 
as  a threat  to  their  children.  The  fact  that  young  chil- 
dren believe  in  non-family  authorities*  supporting  par- 
ents* discipline,  although  most  of  them  probably  do  not 
have  actual  experiences  of  it,  suggests  that  this  belief 
stems  from  attitude  transfer  and  parental  teaching. 

Data  reported  in  this  section  were  collected  through 
questionnaire  items  dealing  with  children’s  expectations 
that  punishment  for  disobedience  by  one  authority  figure 
(or  one  system’s  officials)  will  be  reinforced  through 
additional  punishment  from  other  authority  figures.  The 
data  are  presented  in  Tables  2-22  and  2-23  and  Figures 
2-5  through  2-9. 


The  following  patterns  were  apparent  in  these 
data.  Host  Greek  children  expected  parents  to  support 
not  only  each  other  but  also  other  authority  figures. 
There  also  appeared  to  be  little  discrimination  among 
non-family  authorities  as  recipients  of  parental  support. 
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The  teacher  was  the  only  figure  for  whom  parental  support 
was  expected  more  often  than  for  other  non-family  author- 
ities (see  Table  2-22  and  Figures  2-6  through  2-9),  How- 
ever, parents  were  not  seen  as  receiving  comparable  sup- 
port from  non-family  authorities.  Children  appeared  to 
expect  the  discipline  of  parents  to  be  reinformced  most 
often  by  other  adult  members  of  the  family  and  the  teach- 
er, and  substantially  less  often  by  the  policeman,  re- 
ligious leader  and  "anyone  else"  (see  Table  2-22  and 
Figure  2-5).  Additional  findings  that  belief1 in  non- 
family authorities1  supporting  parents  declined  as  chil- 
dren grew  older,  while  belief  in  parents*  supporting  the 
discipline  of  non-family  authorities  remained  constant 
with  age,  suggest  that  actual  experiences  rather  than 
parental  teaching  shape  the  development  of  children's  be- 
liefs on  mutual  support  among  authority  figures,  once 
they  have  been  exposed  to  such  experiences. 

Another  major  feature  of  the  data  concerns  authority 
figures  who  are  more  likely  to  reinforce  the  discipline 
of  the  teacher;  most  such  support  appeared  to  come  from 
the  principal  and  the  parents;  other  adult  relatives,  the 
policeman,  religious  leader  and  "anyone  else"  were  cited 
by  substantially  fewer  children  as  eventual  reinforcers 
of  teacher’s  discipline  (see  Table  2-22  and  Figure  2-6). 

Children  appeared  to  expect  both  family  and  non- 
family authorities  to  reinforce  disciplinary  acts  for  non- 
compliance  with  city  and  national  government's  laws  and 
rules*  The  teacher  was  more  often  expected  to  support 
city  laws  and  rules  than  national  laws  and  rules  or  police- 
man^ orders  (see  Table  2-22  and  Figures  2-7  through  2-9). 
Most  support  for  the  national  government1 s laws  and  rules 
was  expected  from  the  judge  and  the  policeman,  followed 
by  the  parents,  teachers,  religious  leader  and  "anyone 
else."  Children  also  expected  the  policeman's  discipline 
to  be  reinforced  mostly  by  the  judge,  followed  by  the 
parents,  teacher,  religious  leader  and  "anyone  else" 

(see  Figure  2-7).  These  findings  suggest  that  children 
realize  quite  early  that  the  systems  are  specific  andP 
therefore,  tend  to  expect  more  intra-system  than  inter- 
system support*  This  generalization  applies  to  ail  sys- 
tems considered* 

The  percentages  of  children  who  believed  that  non- 
specified  peop le--designat ed  in  the  questionnaire  as  "any- 
one else"— may  also  reinforce  the  discipline  of  various 
authority  figures  was  substantial  (see  Table  2-22). 

"Anyone  else"  was  more  often  expected  to  reinforce  punish- 
ment for  non-compliance  with  laws  and  rules  of  the  city 
than  disciplinary  acts  of  parents,  the  teacher,  the  police- 
man and  the  national  government*  Apparently,  children 
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felt  that  "any 
and  neighbors 
peer  group  was 
native.  It  is 
was  understood 
also.  Intervi 
believe  that  s 
upon  them  (see 


one  else"  includes  parents1  acquaintances 
rather  than  their  own  friends,  since  the 
represented  by  a separate  response  alter- 
not  clear  whether  or  not  "anyone  else" 
as  including  completely  strange  persons 
ew  responses  indicated  that  few  children 
trangers  have  the  right  to  enforce  rules 
section  B2d). 


Few  children  appeared  to  believe  that  friends  may 
reinforce  the  discipline  of  authority  figures,  and  no 
substantial  distinction  was  made  between  figures  or 
systems  expected  to  receive  friends’  support  (see  Table 


2 22)  . 


Analysis  of  the  relationship  of  responses  to  the 
sampling  groups  showed  that  beliefs  about  mutual  support 
among  authority  figures  in  disciplining  children  varied 
by  grade  and  social  status  but  not  by  sex  (see  Table  2-23) 

No  significant  grade  variations  affected  children’s 
belief  that  parents  reinforce  each  other’s  disciplinary 
acts  and  those  of  non-family  authorities.  Also,  no  sig- 
nificant age  change  appeared  in  children’s  belief  that 
other  adult  family  members  reinforce  parents’  discipline 
(see  Table  2-23).  However,  belief  that  non-family  au- 
thorities reinforce  the,  disciplinary  acts  of  each  other 
as  well  as  those  of  parents  declined  significantly  as 
children  grew  older.  A similar  decline  was  observed  in 
children’s  belief  that  friends  and  "anyone  else"  may 
reinforce  the  discipline  of  parents,  teacher,  and  other 
non-family  authorities. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  data  on  this  topic  was 
that  belief  in  authority  figures’  supporting  each  other’s 
disciplinary  acts  was  significantly  more  frequent  among 
low  status  than  among  high  status  children.  The  only 
exception  to  this  general  finding  was  children's  belief 
in  parents’  mutual  support  for  sanctions  against  non- 
compliance.  where  no  significant  differences  were  observed 
between  low  and  high  status  Ss  (see  Table  2-23).  The 
fact,  however,  that  belief  in  other  relatives’  supporting 
the  discipline  of  parents  and  of  non-family  authorities 
did  show  significant  social  class  differences  suggests 
that  low  and  high  status  Greek  families  differ  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  their  adult  members  vested  with  author- 
ity. In  high  status  families,  authority  seems  to  be 
vested  mainly  in  the  parents;  in  working  class  families, 
other  adult  relatives  appear  to  have  definite  authority 
within  the  family  structure,  although  that  of  the  parents 
pr  edoininat  es  * This  difference  may  account  to  some  extent 
for  the  different  views  of  low  and  hip1  status  children 
about  authority  in  general.  It  may  r 50  account  for  the 
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fact  that  low  status  families  appear  to  be  highly  concerned 
with  public  respectability  and  conformity  to  the  norms  of 
society • 

Correlations  between  beliefs  about  intersystem 
support  and  peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior.  Data  on 
this  matter  indicate  that  beliefs  in  authority  figures1 
cooperation  in  reinforcing  each  other fs  discipline  are 
quite  often  associated  significantly  with  peer  nomination 
indices  of  classroom  behavior  (see  Table  2-24).  Of  a 
total  132  correlations  between  indices  of  compliant 
behavior  and  indices  of  beliefs  in  intersystem  support, 

30  were  significant;  of  the  corresponding  132  correla- 
tions between  indices  of  noncompliant  behavior  and  beliefs 
in  intersystem  support,  15  were  significant.  However,  of 
the  30  significant  correlations  between  beliefs  in 
intersystem  support  and  indices  of  compliant  behavior  26 
were  negative;  and  of  the  15  significant  correlations 
between  noncompliance  and  beliefs  in  intersystem  sup- 
port, 7 were  positive.  The  index  for  example  of  total 
family  support  of  the  school  discipline  yielded  7 (out 
of  12)  significant  negative  correlations  with  compliant 
behavior,  and  one  significant  positive  correlation  with 
negative  behavior  (with  most  of  the  remaining  nonsignifi- 
cant coefficients  on  the  columns  for  negative  behavior 
being  positive). 

It  should  be  stressed  here  that  most  of  the  Greek 
data  on  this  topic  showed  significant  variations  by  SES, 
but  not  by  sex.  The  available  correlational  matrices 
are  only  by  sex  by  grade.  Therefore,  computation  of 
correlations  by  SES  by  grade  seems  to  be  necessary  be- 
fore conclusions  are  drawn  about  the  impact  of  beliefs 
in  intersystem  reinforcement  of  punishment  for  non- 
compliance  on  childrens  conduct  at  school. 

Summary . The  most  striking  differences  in  Greek 
childrens  beliefs  about  mutual  support  and  collaboration 
between  authority  figures  in  punishing  disobedience  were 
determined  by  social  class.  Children  from  working  class 
families  expressed  such  beliefs  more  often  than  did, 
children  from  high  status  families.  The  belief,  however, 
in  mutual  support  between  parents  did  not  show  social 
class  differences.  None  of  the  variables  related  to  this 
topic  showed  significant  variations  by  sex  of  the  Ss. 
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With  age,  fewer  children  appeared  to  believe  that 
non-family  authority  figures  collaborate  with  parents, 
the  teacher,  and  other  non-family  authorities  in 
punishing  noncompliance.  Belief,  however,  in  mutual 
support  between  father  and  mother,  in  both  parents'  sup- 
port by  other  adult  relatives  and  in  teacher's  and  other 
non-family  authorities'  support  by  the  total  family 
remained  constant  with  age.  Also,  fewer  older  children 
appeared  to  believe  that  "anyone  else"  supports  all 
authority  figures  in  punishing  disobedience.  Belief  in 
friends'  support  of  all  authority  figures,  except  the 
teacher,  increased  with  age. 


Correlations  (computed  by  sex  by  gra 
beliefs  in  inter-system  support  for  punis 
compliance  and  school  behavior  suggested 
holding  such  beliefs  tend  to  be  those  who 
nated  by  their  peers  for  good  conduct  in 
In  several  instances  the  direction  of  the 
was  ambiguous  (i.e.,  negative  with  indice 
pliant  and  noncompliant  behavior  at  schoo 
analysis  of  the  data  is  warranted  to  help 


de)  between 
hment  of  non- 
that  children 
are  not  nomi- 
the  classroom. 

correlations 
s of  both  com- 
1) • Further 
clarify  the 


issue . 
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FIGURE  2-5 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  RELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE. 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  PARENTS,  BY  GRADE 
(GREECE) 


Item: 


Index  based  on  combination  of  2 items:  "Besides  your  father  (mother) 
who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you  do  not  obey  your  father's 
(mother's)  rules?" 


FIGURE  2-6 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  TEACHER,  BY  GRADE 
(GREECE) 


"Besides  your  teacher,  who  else  might  scold  or 
do  not  obey  your  teacher's  rules?" 


punish  you  when  you 


0 
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Item : 


FIGURE  2-7 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  POLICEMAN,  BY  GRADE 
(GREECE) 


Item:  "Besides  policemen,  who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you 

do  not  obey  policemen's  orders?" 
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FIGURE  2-8 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  CITY,  BY  GRADE 
(GREECE) 


Item: 


"Besides  city  officials,  who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you 
do  not  obey  the  city's  laws  or  rules?" 


FIGURE  2-9 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT  OTHER 
AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE  THE  DISCIPLINE  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT,  BY  GRADE 
(GREECE) 


Item:  "Besides  government  officials,  who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when 

you  do  not  obey  the  laws  or  rules  of  Greece?" 
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TABLE  2-24 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  BELIEFS  ABOUT  INTER-SYSTEM  REINFORCEMENT 
OF  PUNISHMENT  FOR  NONCOMPLIANCE  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(GREECE) 


WHO  ELSE  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

WOULD  PUNISH?  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

girls 

BOYS 

Parents  for  : 

Parents 

4 .12 

.05 

- 16 

.10 

-.01 

.01 

-.11 

-.07 

6 -.06 

.13 

-.09 

.10 

-.01 

.08 

-.05 

.05 

Parents  for  ] 

8 -.22* 
Non-Family 

-.11 

-.01 

-.03 

-.08 

-.08 

-.12 

-.21* 

Authority 

4 .18 

-.13 

.16 

-.25* 

.02 

.12 

-.06 

.16 

6 .04 

.11 

-.10 

.10 

-.11  ' 

-.08 

-.12 

. .03 

Other  Family 

8 -.12 
for  Parents 

-.13 

.06 

-.10 

.01 

-.07 

-.18 

-.06 

4 .08 

.04 

.05 

.09 

-.03 

.02 

.05 

-.11 

6 -.06 

-.02 

-.07 

.01 

.10 

.09 

.06 

.15 

Other  Family 

8 -.17 

for  Non-Family 

-.07 

.05 

-.07 

-.10 

-.20* 

-.37* 

-.16 

Authority 

4 . 19* 

-.16 

. 20* 

-.16 

.01 

.18 

-.03 

.12 

6 -.13 

-.06 

-.16 

-.06 

.04 

.07 

.03 

.17 

Total  Family 

8 -.25* 

for  School 

-.07 

-.08 

-.04 

-.08 

-.06 

-.37* 

-.06 

4 . 08 

-.23* 

.08 

-.27* 

.10 

.19* 

.04 

.18 

6 -.19* 

.12 

-.24* 

.11 

.11 

.01 

.06 

.09 

8 -.23* 

-.24* 

-.06 

-.  19* 

-.10 

-.14 

-.32* 

-.11 

TABLE  2-24  (Continued) 


PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 
POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 


Non-Family  Authority 
For  Parents 


4 

.05 

-.29* 

.05 

-.30* 

I 

• 

o 

OO 

.27* 

-.06 

.32* 

6 

-.30* 

-.08 

-.23* 

-.04 

.14 

-.04 

. 16 

.06 

8 

-.05 

.04 

.02 

.04 

-.02 

-.11 

-.19* 

-.09 

Non-Family  Authority 
For  School 

4 

-.08 

-.41* 

-.07 

-.41* 

-.04 

.25* 

.02 

.34* 

6 

-.13 

-.17 

-.14 

-.14 

.07 

.02 

.10 

.13 

8 

-.01 

-.04 

.01 

.00 

.02 

-.09 

-.09^ 

.08 

Non-Family  Authority 
Non-Family  Authority 

For 

4 

.12 

-.25* 

.14 

-.26* 

-.08 

.13 

-.10 

' .18 

6 

-.20* 

-.11 

-.16 

-.07 

-.01 

.06 

.09 

.12 

8 

-.14 

. 20* 

.04 

.18 

-.11 

-.06 

-.25* 

-.04 

Anyone  Else  For  All 

4 

.02 

-.31* 

.02 

-.33* 

-.13 

.14 

.00 

.19* 

6 

-.  16 

-.09 

-.  16 

-.07 

.02 

.04 

' .09 

.06 

8 

-.04 

-.15 

.06 

-.09 

-.02 

-.17 

-.  16 

-.12 

Friends  For  School 

4 

.12 

-.19* 

.07 

-.21* 

-.09 

.01 

-.05 

.10 

6 

-.15 

-.  16 

-.  16 

-.  16 

.09 

.03 

.11 

.10 

8 

-.12 

.10 

-.05 

.13 

.12 

-.17 

-.09 

-.16 

Friends  For  All 
Except  School 

4 

-.01 

-.23* 

-.04 

. 26* 

-.03 

.10 

.04 

.16 

6 

-.28* 

-.  16 

-.26* 

-.15 

. 16 

-.03 

. 22* 

.04 

8 

-.10 

.13 

.01 

.17  . 

.12 

-.19* 

-.11 

-.17 

WHO  ELSE  GRADE 
WOULD  PUNISH? 


Note 


'Indicates  significant  correlation 
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The  Chiles  Conception  of  Rules  and  Laws 


a • The  Nature  of  Rules  and  Laws 

Evidence  concerning  children’s  conceptions  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  rules  and  laws  was  collected 
through  interview  items.  Children  were  asked  to  define 
rules  and  laws,  indicate  differences  between  them,  and 
imagine  what  would  happen  if  there  were  no  rules. 

Definition  of  rules  and  laws.  When  asked  to  define 
rules,  one  third  of  the  total  interview  sample  (21  Ss  out 
of  60)  gave  general  definitions  stressing  only  the  require- 
ment of  obedience.  As  a grade  4 high  status  girl  said, 

”A  rule  is  that  we  should  do  what  an  elder  tells  us  to  do.” 
Often  this  type  of  definition  consisted  of  an  enumeration 
of  adult  commands  or  expectations  that  various  authority 
figures  were  thought  to  have  of  children.  For  example, 
a grade  4 low  status  boy  declared:  "A  regulation  is  that 

we  regulate  something  ...  that  is,  at  home  Daddy  and 
Mommy  regulate  things  ...  Daddy  works  and  gets  money  and 
brings  food  at  home  for  all  of  us  to  eat  ...  and  he  says 
that  we  should  study  hard,  do  our  homework,  and  not  run 
away  from  home  ...  and  the  teacher  says  that  v?e  must  be 
good  kids  and  study  hard  and  not  be  vagrants.”  This  type 
of  response  became  less  frequent  as  children  grew  older; 
it  did  not  vary  by  SES  or  sex. 

One  fourth  of  the  total  sample  (16  out  of  60  Ss) 
defined  rules  as  prescriptions  or  provisions  for  the 
benefit  of  people,  and  another  fourth  of  the  sample 
(15  Ss)  defined  them  as  prohibitions  indicating  forbidden 
behavior.  The  latter  two  types  of  definitions  became  more 
frequent  with  age.  The  view  of  rules  as  reasonable  pro- 
visions prescribing  desirable  behavior  was  more  frequent 
among  low  status  than  high  status  children,  while  the 
opposite  SES  trend  was  observed  for  definitions  indicat- 
ing that  rules  are  seen  as  prohibiting  undesirable  be- 
havior . 

In  defining  laws,  25  (out  of  60)  children  stressed 
the  prohibitory  quality  and  only  4 defined  them  as  pro- 
visions having  a reason  and  prescribing  desirable  behavior. 
The  prohibitory  quality  of  laws  was  stressed  somewhat  less 
often  as  children  grew  older;  also,  more  low  status  than 
high  status  children  saw  laws  as  prohibitive  but  no  sex 
differences  emerged.  No  substantial  grade,  sex, or  SES 
differences  affected  the  frequency  of  Ss  defining  laws  as 
reasonable  provisions  prescribing  desirable  behavior. 
General  statements  were  made  as  frequently  in  defining 
laws  (by  20  out  of  60  Ss)  as  in  defining  rules.  However, 
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their  frequency  with  respect  to  lAws  increased  with  age; 
also,  general  definitions  of  laws  were  given  more  often 
by  high  status  than  low  status  children;  no  sex  dif- 
ferences were  observed* 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  children’s  definitions 
of  rules  and  laws  was  that,  of  the  Ss  who  stressed  the 
negative  consequences  of  rule-  and  law-breaking  (16  Ss 
in  the  former  case  and  17  Ss  in  the  latter),  3 referred 
to  punishment  as  the  consequence  of  rule-breaking  while 
11  mentioned  punishment  as  the  consequence  of  law-break- 
ing. Also,  while  11  children  mentioned  other  negative 
consequences  of  rule-breaking,  such  as  harm  to  a group 
or  to  individuals,  only  5 referred  to  similar  conse- 
quences of  law-breaking 0 Punishment  as  a consequence  of 
rule  and/or  law  violation  was  invoked  more  often  as 
children  grew  older.  Also,  this  type  of  response  was 
given  more  often  by  low  status  than  by  high  status  chil- 
dren, and  more  often  by  girls  than  by  boys. 

Besides  the  subtle  but  important  differences  between 
rules  and  laws  implied  in  children’s  definitions  of  both, 
additional  probing  further  clarified  their  views  about 
these  differences.  One-sixth  of  the  total  sample  (9  Ss 
out  of  60)  maintained  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
rules  and  laws.  Also,  15  Ss  (out  of  51  who  acknowledged 
that  there  are  differences  between  rules  and  laws)  were 
not  able  to  verbalize  these  differences.  As  could  be 
expected,  the  number  of  children  having  such  difficulties 
decreased  with  age.  Over  all  grades,  more  girls  than 
boys  had  difficulty  specifying  in  what  ways  rules  and 
laws  differ,  but  no  SES  differences  were  observed. 

The  responses  of  children  who  were  able  to  identify 
differences  were  grouped  along  two  major  dimensions: 

(1)  specificity  vs.  generality  of  applicat ion--with  laws 
being  perceived  as  more  general  or  comprehensive  in  their 
application  than  rules;  and  (2)  degree  to  which  govern- 
mental authorities  are  involved  in  the  creation  and/or 
enforcement  of  rules  vs.  laws--with  laws,  unlike  rules, 
being  seen  as  governmental  in  origin,  although  their 
enforcement  was  not  seen  as  the  responsibility  of  only 
governmental  authorities.  The  former  type  of  response 
was  more  frequent  than  the  latter  (20  vs.  10  Ss),  and 
was  given  more  often  by  older  than  younger  children.  No 
substantial  sex  or  SES  differences  were  observed  in  the 
frequency  of  either  type  of  response. 

Function  of  rules.  Children’s  views  about  the  func- 
tion of  rules  were  assessed  through  the  interview  ques- 
tion: "What  would  happen  if  there  were  no  rules?" 

Responses  to  this  question  stressed  with  almost  equal 
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frequencies  the  following  three  types  of  consequences s 
(1)  personal  preferences  rather  than  principles  would 
determine  behavior;  (2)  physical  violence  and  crime 
would  increase;  and  (3)  anarchy,  disorder,  and  chaos 
would  rule.  Type  1 responses  became  more  frequent  with 
age  and  were  given  more  often  by  high  status  than  low 
status  children.  Type  2 responses  became  less  frequent 
as  children  grew  older  and  were  more  frequent  among  low 
status  children  and  boys  than  high  status  children  and 
girls.  Finally,  the  frequency  of  type  3 responses  in- 
creased with  age,  was  higher  for  girls  than  boys,  and 
showed  no  differences  by  SES. 


The  inquiry  about  the  consequences  of  absence  of 
rules  was  further  pursued  for  home  and  school.  Most 
children1 s responses  to  the  question,  "What  would  happen 
if  there  were  no  rules  at  home?"  stressed  that  a state  of 
anarchy  would  prevail  at  home  (46  Ss);  substantially 
fewer  Ss  (11)  mentioned  that  such  a situation  would 
prevent  children  from  developing  into  good  people;  even 
fewer  Ss  (4)  pointed  out  that  necessary  work  would  not 
get  done  and  that  the  possibility  of  injury  would  increase 
(5  Ss).  Interestingly,  the  frequency  of  the  first  type 
of  response  showed  no  substantial  differences  by  age, 
sex,  or  SES,  while  the  expectation  that  absence  of  rules 
in  the  home  would  impede  children’s  development  into 
good  people  was  expressed  more  often  by  low  status  than 
high  status  children  and  more  often  by  boys  than  girls. 


Responses  to  the  question  "What  would  happen  if  there 
were  no  rules  at  school?"  primarily  stressed  the  expecta- 
tion that  school  discipline  would  deteriorate,  and  learn- 
ing would  not  take  place.  The  frequency  of  the  latter 
response  did  not  vary  with  age,  while  the  expectation 
that  school  discipline  would  deteriorate  in  the  absence 
of  rules  was  expressed  increasingly  more  often  as  chil- 
dren grew  older.  On  the  other  hand,  more  low  status  than 
high  status  children  expressed  concern  over  both  kinds  of 
consequences  and  more  girls  than  boys  appeared  to  be 
concerned  with  the  decline  of  school  discipline  in  the 
absence  of  rules. 


Summary » Interview  data  indicated  that  Greek  chil- 
dren more  often  tended  to  see  laws  than  rules  as  pro- 
hibitive and  more  often  invoked  punishment  as  a conse- 
quence of  law-breaking  than  of  rule-breaking.  These 
differences  were  related  to  the  fact  that  laws  were  seen 
as  more  general  and  mere  comprehensive  than  rules  in 
terms  o^  domain  of  application;  also,  laws,  unlike  rules, 
were  always  seen  as  made  and  enforced  by  government 
authorities  (i.e.,  by  distant  and  rather  abstract  author- 
ities) while  rule-making  (and  enforcing)  was  associated 
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with  individual  and  quite  familiar  authority  figures  like 
parents  and  teachers.  This  differentiation  probably 
reflects  awareness  on  the  part  of  children  that  breaking 
a law  is  very  likely  to  evoke  more  or  less  serious  legal 
sanctions,  while  violation  of  a family  or  school  rule  is 
rather  unlikely  to  elicit  very  severe  punishment. 

Rules  were  seen  as  functioning  mainly  to  preserve 
order,  to  prevent  anarchy  and  breakdown  of  the  system, 
and  to  enhance  young  people’s  moral  development  and  school 
learning. 

Hierarchy  of  rules  and  laws.  Children’s  views  about 
the  relative  seriousness  of  different  types  of  offenses 
constitute  an  important  part  of  their  conception  of  laws 
and  rules.  Assessment  of  these  views  may  shed  light  on 
the  development  of  children’s  ideas  about  the  hierarchy 
of  rules  and  laws. 

Three  types  of  behavior  legally  recognized  as  anti- 
social were  considered:  offenses  against  persons,  prop- 

erty, and  the  social  order.  Examples  of  these  three  types 
of  anti-social  behavior  were  presented  as  committed  with- 
in five  different  social  systems:  the  family,  school, 

community,  religion,  and  the  peer  group.  Subjects  were 
asked  to  select  the  ’’worst”  among  the  three  types  of 
offenses  within  each  of  these  systems.  It  was  expected 
that  the  responses  would  be  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
anti-social  act,  the  system  within  which  the  act  was 
presented  as  committed, and  the  nature  of  the  items  (i.e., 
the  requirement  of  choice  of  the  worst  alternative  rather 
than  ranking  the  relative  seriousness  of  the  three  alter- 
natives within  each  system). 

Data  on  this  topic  are  shown  in  Figure  2-10  and . 
Tables  2-25  through  2-27.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total  Greek  sample  chose  actions  against  property  as  the 
worst  of  the  three  alternatives  across  all  the  systems 
considered.  Actions  against  persons  and  the  social  order 
were  chosen  as  the  worst  by  significantly  lower  percent- 
ages of  children  at  all  grade  levels.  The  absolute 
difference  between  the  composite  index  for  actions 
against  property  and  the  indices  for  actions  against 
persons  and  the  social  order  was  greater  than  that  of  any 
variations  by  sampling  breaks.  These  findings  suggest 
that  children  learn  quite  early  that  the  formal  law 
views  offenses  against  property  as  more  serious  than 
offenses  against  persons  and  the  social  order  as  exem- 
plified in  the  items  used  in  this  study  (see  Appendix  2). 
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Belief  that  viola t ion  of  a system’s  social  order  is 
the  worst  offense  declined  with  age,  an  additional  indi- 
cation that  anti-system  acts  are  seen  as  less  serious 
than  acts  against  personal  rights,  and  even  less  serious 
than  offenses  against  property. 

Over  all  grades,  more  children  condemned  offenses 
against  property  in  the  family,  the  church,  and  the  peer 
group  than  in  the  school  and  the  community.  Table  2-25 
indicates  that  the  large  differences  observed  in  the 
frequency  with  which  fourth  0i.aders  condemned  acts  against 
property  committed  in  different  social  settings  dimin- 
ished with  age.  At  eighth  grade>  acts  against  property 
xvere  condemned  with  almost  equal  frequencies,  whether 
they  were  presented  as  committed  in  the  family,  school, 
church,  or  the  peer  group.  Eighth  graders  condemned 
offenses  against  property  less  often  within  the  community 
than  within  other  systems.  Apparently,  this  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  a high  percentage  of  eighth  graders*  chose 
the  anti-person  offense  as  the  worst  alternative  within 
the  community  (see  Table  2-26  and  discussion  of  data  on 
actions  against  persons). 

Despite  the  above-mentioned  variation,  with  increas- 
ing age  children  moved  toward  a generalized  and  stable 
attitude  toward  acts  against  property,  considering  them 
as  the  worst  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the  compliance 
system  within  which  they  may  be  committed.  This  increas- 
ing similarity  of  responses  may  reflect  recognition  of 
inter-system  support  as  well  as  identification  with  the 
formal  law,  which  considers  stealing  wrong  regardless  of 
the  system  within  which  it  takes  place.  Whatever  the 
processes  underlying  this  development— increasing  realism 
of  perception  or  identification  with  a broadening  number 
of  authority  figures--the  development  of  these  responses 
across  grades  indicates  that,  as  children  grow  older, 
they  become  more  concerned  with  the  abstract  wrong  of 
stealing  than  with  the  wrongness  of  stealing  from  a 
specific  system. 

Variations  by  sampling  dimensions  on  the  composite 
index  for  actions  against  property  were  consistent  across 
all  systems,  although  their  magnitude  differed  depending 
on  the  system.  Over  all  grades,  boys  chose  actions  against 
property  as  the  worst  more  frequently  than  did  girls,  and 
high  status  children  chose  them  more  frequently  than  did 
low  status  children,  particularly  at  grades  four  and 
eight,  although  the  age  effect  was  nonsignificant  (see 
Table2-25)u  Sex  and  social  status  differences  were  less 
pr onounc ed  for  actions  against  property  within  the 
family. 
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The  composite  index  for  offenses  against  persons  showed 
no  significant  variations  by  sampling  groups.  However, 
choices  of  this  alternative  differed  substantially  depending 
on  the  specific  systems.  Table  2-26  shows  that  offenses 
against  persons  were  se£n  as  the  worst  with  substantially 
higher  frequency  when  committed  in  the  community  than  in  any 
other  system.  Also,  offenses  against  persons  in  the  communi- 
ty and  the  family  were  condemned  with  increasing  frequency 
by  older  children,  while  such  offenses  in  school  . tended  to 
be  seen  as  the  worst  by  fewer  older  children.  The  over-all- 
systems  pattern  of  responses  across  grades  indicates  that 
older  children  judged  the  seriousness  of  actions  against 
persons  in  a more  differentiated  way  than  did  the  younger 
children.  Differences  between  the  systems  were  greater  at 
grade  eight  than  at  grade  four.  Also,  the  rank  order  of 
frequencies  by  system  changed  with  age.  For  example,  the 
family  moved  from  the  lowest  rank  at  grade  four  to  the  second 
at  grade  eight,  and  the  school  from  the  third  rank  to  the 
last#  The  system  of  friends  remained  third  in  rank  position 
at  all  grades.  Apparently*  in  judging  the  seriousness  of 
personal  offenses,  older  children  take  into  consideration 
the  social  setting  within  which  such  offenses  occur.  Of 
interest  is  that  offenses  against  property  in  the  community 
as  well  as  offenses  against  rules  in  this  system  were  chosen 
as  the  worst  with  decreasing  frequencies  as  age  increased; 
however,  the  opposite  age  trend  was  apparent  in  the  frequen- 
cy with  which  personal  offenses  in  the  community  were  judged 
as  the  most  serious.  This  pattern  of  response  probably  re- 
flects these  childrens  growing  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  personal  dignity  and  respectability,  especially  within 
the  community  (Lee-Deme tr acopoulou , 1955;  Friedl,  1962; 
Campbell,  1964).  The  distribution  of  responses  may  also  be 
partly  related  to  the  specific  examples  used  for  the  com- 
munity item,  all  three  of  which  actually  involve  violation 
of  personal  rights  (see  Appendix  2,  item  416). 

The  finding  is  also  in  line  with  childrens  responses 
to  the  interview  question,  "Which  is  worst,  to  hit,  steal 
from,  or  say  something  bad  about  a person?”  Half  the  inter- 
view sample  answered  that  maligning  is  the  worst  offense 
against  a person.  Only  one  third  of  the  sample  said  that 
stealing  something  from  a person  is  the  worst,  and  only  4 
children  insisted  that  stealing  is  equally  bad  as  maligning. 
Also,  only  5 children— all  fourth  graders— chose  "hitting  a 
person"  as  the  worst  of  the  three  alternatives.  For  these 
children,  maligning  a person  was  indeed  more  serious  than 
stealing  his  property  or  attacking  him  physically.  The  fol- 
lowing interview  excerpt  illustrates  the  points  "When  you 
say  bad  things  about  a person  you  soil  his  honor  and  people 
think  that  he  is  a bad  person.  If  you  hit  a person,  the 
pain  will  pass.  If  you  take  something  from  a person,  he 
will  be  able  to  replace  it.  But  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
him  to  repair  his  soiled  honor," 
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of 


Changes  with  age  in  the  distribution  of  frequencies 
responses  for  "stealing”  and  "saying  bad  things"  are  also 
revealing:  stealing  was  chosen  as  the  worst  less  often  as 

children  grew  older,  while  maligning  a person  was  chosen  as 
the  worst  by  more  children  as  age  increased. 


Perception  of  offenses  against  the  social  order  as  the 
worst  declined  significantly  as  children  grew  older  (see 
Table  2-27).  This  decline  was  apparent  only  with  respect  to 
the  frequency  of  children  condemning  offenses  against  the 
rules  of  school,  community,  and  peer  group*  Actions  against 
the  social  order  of  all  systems  were  chosen  as  the  worst  sig- 
nificantly more  often  by  low  status  than  by  high  status 
children*  The  SES  differences  had  the  same  direction  for  all 
systems  considered,  but  they  were  more  pronounced  for  actions 
against  the  rules  of  school  and  community.  The  finding  is 
congruent  with  other  findings  of  this  study,  indicating  that 
low  status  children  perceive  rules  and  laws  as  more  rigid 
and  are  more  likely  than  high  status  children  to  comply  with 
rules  externally  enforced. 


Relationships  between  judgments  of  the  relative  serious- 
ness of  types  of  anti-social  acts  and  classroom  behavior. 
Correlation  coefficients  shown  in  Table  2-28  indicate  that 
children  who  judged  offenses  against  property  as  the  most 
serious  were  more  likely  to  be  seen  by  peers  as  displaying 
cooperative  behavior  in  the  classroom.  The  relationship  was 
significant  for  fourth  graders  only.  Also,  fourth  graders 
who  judged  offenses  against  the  social  order  of  the  various 
systems  as  the  most  serious  of  the  three  alternatives  of 
anti-social  acts  were  not  likely  to  be  seen  as  cooperative  in 
the  classroom  setting.  The  belief  that  the  most  serious 
offenses  are  those  against  persons  was  not  significantly  re- 
lated to  peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior.  Older  chil- 
dren^ judgments  about  the  relative  seriousness  of  the  three 
types  of  anti-social  acts  did  not  yield  consistent  and  signi- 
ficant relationships  with  peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior. 

Perhaps  judgments  about  the  relative  seriousness  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  offenses  have  a greater  bearing  on  the  behavior 
of  younger  than  older  children.  Also,  condemning  acts  against 
the  social  order  of  a ;ystem  may  not  necessarily  elicit 
cooperative  behavior.  Perhaps  young  children  sho  judge  acts 
against  the  rules  of  social  systems  as  the  most  serious  are 
those  who  are  most  likely  to  have  experienced  the  consequences 
of  violating  them. 

Summary . Children’s  responses  to  the  "Which  is  worst" 
questionnaire  items  indicated  that,  across  all  grades,  offenses 
against  property  are  considered  as  the  most  serious.  Older 
children  considered  stealing  as  the  worst  regardless  of  the 
social  system  within  which  it  may  occur.  Boys  and  high  status 
children  chose  this  alternative  significantly  more  often  than 
girls  and  low  status  children. 
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Personal  offenses  were  chosen  as  the  worst  by  sub- 
stantially fewer  children  over  all  grades.  Older  chil- 
dren judged  these  offenses  as  more  serious  when  they  are 
committed  within  the  community,  the  family,  or  the  peer 
group  than  when  they  occur  in  the  school  or  the  religious 
system • * ‘ 

Offenses  against  the  rules  of  social  systems  were 
seen  as  the  most  serious,  substantially  less  often  than 
were  anti-property  acts.  Older  and  high  status  chil- 
dren chose  anti-system  acts  as  the  worst  less  often 
than  younger  and  low  status  children.  Over  all  grades 
anti-school  and  anti-church  acts  were  seen:  as  .the  worst 
more  often  than  were  acts  against  the:  rules  of  the  com- 
munity, peer-group,  and  family.  With  increasing  age, 
however,  anti-church  acts  were  seen  as  the  vzorst  by  more 
children  while  all  the  other  anti-system  acts  were  cho- 
sen as  the  worst  by  fewer.  Across  all  grades  more  girls 
than  boys  judged  lanti-school  and  anti-church  acts  as  the 
worst  and  more  low  status,  than  high  status  children 
judged  offenses  against  the  rules  of  school  and  commun- 
ity as  the  worst. 

Judgments  about  the  relative  seriousness  of  two  of 
these  different  types  of  offenses  appeared  to  have  a 
significant  bearing  on  the  classroom  behavior  of  the 
younger  children.  Fourth  grade  boys  and  girls-  condemn- 
ing offenses  against  property  were  likely  to  be  seen 
as  displaying  cooperative  behavior  in  the  classroom, 
while  those  condemning  acts  against  the  rules  of  the 
various  social  systems  tended  to,  be  seen  as  uncooperative. 
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FIGURE  2-10 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEWS  OF  WHICH  IS  WORST: 
OFFENSES  AGAINST  PERSONS,  AGAINST  PROPERTY, 

OR  AGAINST  THE  RULES  (ORDER)  OF  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS,  BY  GRADE 

(GREECE) 
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Item;  Which  is  worst? 


TABLE  2-25 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  CHOICE  OF  OFFENSES  AGAINST  PROPERTY 
AS  MORE  SERIOUS  THAN  THOSE  AGAINST  PERSONS  OR  THE  SYSTEMS' 
RULES  (ORDER)  ACROSS  FIVE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS,  BY  GRADE 
SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(GREECE) 


SYSTEMS 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

GIRLS 

SEX 

BOYS 

School 

4 

60 

51 

70 

60 

61 

6 

76 

78 

74 

71 

81 

8 

83 

74 

91 

81 

84 

Total 

68 

78 

71 

75 

Community 

4 

60 

52 

68 

55 

65- 

6 

70 

64 

76 

67 

-73 

8 

65 

62 

67 

67 

63 

Total 

60 

70 

63 

67 

Family 

4 

94 

90 

98 

94 

93 

6 

86 

89 

84 

86 

87 

8 

81 

82 

80 

78 

84 

Total 

87 

87 

86 

88 

Peers 

4 

77 

68 

85 

78 

76 

6 

86 

88 

84 

82 

90 

8 

84 

83 

84 

82 

86 

Total 

80 

85 

80 

84 

Religion 

4 

80 

79 

82 

81 

80 

6 

84 

81 

86 

78 

90 

8 

78 

74 

82 

76 

80 

Total 

78 

83 

78 

83 

Note.  Significant  Effects:  (Property)  None.  Item:  "Which  is  worst?" 

Alternative:  "To  take  or  steal  something  in  the  school, 

community,  family,  peer  group,  religious  group."  Index:  Number 

of  choices  of  offenses  against  property  as  the  worst  of  three 
alternatives  across  five  items.  Index  scale:  0-5. 


TABLE  2-26 


COMPARISON'  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  CHOICE  OF  OFFENSES  AGAINST  PERSONS  AS 
MORE  SERIOUS  THAN  THOSE  AGAINST  PROPERTY  AND  THE  SYSTEMS' 

RULES  (ORDER),  ACROSS  FIVE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS, 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(GREECE) 


SYSTEMS 

GRADE  TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

STATUS 

SEX 

LOW 

HIGH 

GIRLS  BOYS 

School 

4 

10 

14 

7 

9 

12 

6 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

8 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Total 

6 

4 

4 

6 

Community 

4 

20 

17 

24 

22 

19 

6 

26 

28 

28 

30 

21 

8 

34 

36 

33 

32 

36 

Total 

27 

26 

28 

23 

Family 

4 

4 

7 

2 

5 

6 

11 

9 

14 

12 

10 

S 

14 

14 

13 

18 

10 

Total 

10 

10 

21 

9 

Peers 

*-r 

11 

13 

8 

10 

11 

6 

7 

S 

6 

il 

2 

8 

11 

13 

8 

14 

7 

To  t al 

• 

il 

7 

12 

7 

Religion 

/ 

7 

10 

4 

3 

10 

6 

3 

4 

l 

a 

2 

Ct 

6 

0 

6 

L> 

6 

Total 

7 

4 

3 

6 

N‘oU!. 

S . p.n  i 1 i c an  t L 1 I 

cuts:  (Persons)  .Cone.  Item:  "Which 

is  Worse ?" 

Alternative:  " 

To  ; i 2, at  with*  insult  or  soy  somethin. 

,*  a;.’ ...  j a a L a 

person  in  the  s 

cliooi  , eemmur. i ty , family,  peer  group* 

re]  Lgious 

group."  imie:-;: 

Number  of  choice;:  of  offenses  %.gn  in: 

:t  person 

as  tile  wo  rat  ol 

three  alternatives  across  five  items, 

iiulex 

.'.c.ilc:  0—6. 


TABLE  2-27 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  CHOICE  OF  OFFENSES  AGAINST  THE 
SYSTEMS'  RULES  (ORDER)  AS  MORE  SERIOUS  THAN  THOSE  AGAINST 
PROPERTY  OR  PERSONS,  ACROSS  FIVE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS, 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(GREECE) 


SYSTEMS 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

School 

4 

29 

35 

23 

31 

27 

6 

21 

19 

24 

27 

16 

8 

15 

24 

6 

17 

12 

Total 

26 

18 

25 

18 

Community 

4 

20 

31 

8 

22 

17 

6 

5 

7 

2 

3 

6 

8 

1 

2 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

13 

3 

9 

8 

Family 

4 

2 

4 

0 

2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

8 

5 

4 

5 

3 

6 

Total 

3 

3 

2 

4 

Peers 

4 

12 

19 

6 

12 

13 

6 

7 

5 

10 

8 

7 

8 

6 

4 

7 

4 

7 

Total 

9 

8 

8 

9 

Religion 

4 

12 

10 

14 

14 

10 

6 

14 

14 

13 

18 

9 

8 

16 

19 

12 

IS 

13 

Total 

15 

13 

17 

11 

Note.  Significant  Effaces:  Grade,  SES.  Item:  "Which  is  worst?" 

Alternative:  "To  disturb,  break,  disobey,  refuse  to  follow 

or  say  something  against  the  rules  (order)  of  school,  community, 
family,  peer  group,  religious  group."  Index:  Number  of  choices 

of  offenses  against  the  systems'  rules  (order)  as  the  worst  of 
three  alternatives  across  five  items.  Index  scale:  0-5. 


-'■TABLE  2-23  ''  • ' - • 

RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  INDICES . OF  PERCEPTION  OF  THE- RELATIVE  SERIOUSNESS 
OF  THREE  TYPES  OF  OFFENSES  AND  PEER  RATINGS  OF  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS . 

(GREECE) 


"WHICH  IS  WORST" 
INDICES 

GRADE 

POSITIVE 
TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

PEER  NOMINATION  INDIC 
I BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE 

TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 

ES 

BEHAVIOR 
TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

Anti-Person  Acts 

4 

.02 

-.08 

-.01. 

-.10 

.08 

.12' 

-.02 

.15 

6 

.10 

-.05 

.05  • 

• -.03 

.22* 

.09 

. 10 

.10 

8 

-.02 

-.01 

.03 

>02 

-.10 

-.  06 

-.08 

-.04 

Anti-Property  Acts  4 

.28* 

.22* 

.28* 

.23* 

-.13 

-.18 

-.07 

-.20* 

6 

-.10 

.14- 

-.■06 

.15.  ■ 

-.12 

-.12 

-.02 

-.11 

8 

-.01 

.12 

-.09 

' .02 

' .12 

.14 

.14 

.09 

Anti-System  Acts 

4 

-.30* 

-.21* 

-.26* 

-.  22* 

-.04. 

.11 

-.13 

.10 

6 

.12 

-.14 

.09 

-.18 

-.11  ‘ 

.09 

-.15 

.06 

8 

-.11 

-.19* 

-.09 

-.06 

-.13 

-.  16 

-.15 

-.10 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation 


b » Origin  of  Laws  and  Rules 


Rule-making  in  the  family.  The  item  cited  in  Table 
2-29  was  used  to  assess  the  children 1 s perception  of  the 
rule-makers  in  their  family.  Children  were  instructed 
to  choose  one  of  the  four  alternatives  listed  in  Table 
2-29  which  represent  unilateral  rule-making  by  one  of  the 
parents,  joint  rule-making  by  both  parents,  and  demo- 
cratic rule-making  involving  the  entire  family.  Data  in 
Table  2-29  show  that  more  than  half  of  the  total  Greek 
sample  reported  that  their  family  rules  are  made  by  the 
father  and  mother  acting  together.  Less  than  one  third 
of  the  total  sample  reported  that  their  entire  family 
is  involved  in  making  the  rules  of  their  homes.  Few  ci . 4 - 
dren  thought  that  one  of  their  parents  was  the  sole  ru.  . 
maker  in  the  family.  Among  these  children,  4 to  5 per- 
cent perceived  their  mother  as  the  sole  rule-maker  in  the 
family  and  8 to  18  percent,  their  father. 


No  significant  grade  differences  affected  the  fre- 
quency of  Ss  seeing  the  mother  as  sole  rule-maker,  while 
the  number  of  Ss  citing  the  father  as  sole  rule-maker 
dropped  substantially  from  grade  four  to  six  and  increased 
again  slightly  from  grade  six  to  eight.  The  most  inter- 
esting features  of  these  data  concern  variations  in  the 
frequencies  of  Ss  citing  the  other  two  alternatives.  As 
shown  in  Table  2-29,  the  number  of  children  who  believed 
that  their  family  rules  are  made  by  their  father  and 
mother  acting  together  increased  with  age  in  the  low 
status  group  and  decreased  in  the  high  status  group. 
Correspondingly,  belief  that  rule  making  in  their  families 
is  a democratic  process  involving  all  its  members  became 
more  frequent  with  age  among  high  status  children  and 
less  frequent  with  age  among  low  status  children. 


The  responses  of  Greek  children  to  this  item  are 
congruent  with  those  regarding  their  own  participation 
in  making  decisions  at  home;  lot*  status  children,  as 
they  grew  older,  saw  themselves  as  participating  less  in 
making  home  decisions,  while  older  high  status  children 
saw  themselves  as  participating  more  (see  Section  B5). 
These  changes  of  opinion  with  age  on  the  part  of  both 
SES  groups  may  reflect  a more  realistic  appraisal  of 
the  power  structure  of  their  families.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  the  responses  of  older  children  reflect  SES 
differences  in  parental  value  orientations.  Not  only 
may  the  actual  power  structure  of  the  family  differ  by 
SES  but  also  the  values  professed  by  parents  about  it. 
Older  childrenfs  responses  are  more  likely  than  those 
of  the  younger  ones  to  reflect  both. 
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Differences  by  sex  indicate  that  over  all  grades 
more  boys  than  girls  saw  rule-making  at  home  as  a whole- 
family  activity.  However,  the  frequency  of  girls  per- 
ceiving their  families  as  ruled  by  the  two  parents  as 
a unit  did  not  change  with  age.  Perhaps,  boys,  as  they 
grow  older,  expect  parents  to  give  them  increasing 
opportunities  to  participate  in  the  process  of  rule-mak- 
ing at  home.  By  contrast,  girls  accept  quite  early  a 
subordinate  role  within  the  family.  In  attempting  to 
understand  this  attitude  of  girls  vis-a-vis  rule-making 
at  home,  it  is  important  to  note  that  responses  to  the 
question,  "Who  enforces  the  rules  of  the  family?'1  indi- 
cated that,  with  increasing  age,  girls  tended  to  see  the 
entire  family  rather  than  father  and  mother  together  as 
enforcing  family  rules.  By  contrast,  the  boys*  per- 
ception of  both  parents  as  rule-enforcers  increased  with 
age  and,  correspondingly,  their  view  of  the  whole  family 
as  being  involved  in  rule  enforcement  decreased  (see 
Table  2-36).  This  additional  finding  indicates  that, 
with  increasing  age,  girls  are  more  likely  than  boys  to 
identify  with  the  idea  that  the  family  rules  are  made 
by  the  parents  but  have  to  be  enforced  by  the  entire 
family*  These  sex  differences  in  the  perceived  locus  of 
rule-naking  and  rule-enforcing  powers  in  the  family  nay  re- 
flect boys*  and  girls1  expectations  about  their  future 
roles  in  the  family  structure. 

Summary . Nearly  half  of  the  total  Greek  sample 
thought  that  both  their  parents  make  the  rules  of  the 
family.  Approximately  30%  of  the  total  sample  thought 
that  rule-making  in  their  homes  is  a democratic  process 
involving  the  entire  family.  Belief  in  democratic  rule- 
making  was  more  frequent  among  -boys  than  girls.  With 
age,  this  belief  increased  among  high  status  children 
but  decreased  among  low  status  children.  Belief  in 
joint  action  of  the  two  parents  in  making  family  rules 
decreased  with  age  among  high  status  children  and  in- 
creased among  low  status  children.  Belief  in  joint 
rule-making  by  parents  increased  with  age  among  boys; 
among  girls  it  remained  relatively  constant. 

Rule-makers  in  the  neighborhood.  The  specific 
authority  figures  included  in  this  item  are  listed  in 
Table  2-30  and  Figure  2-11.  Data  indicate  that  about 
90%  of  the  sample,  regardless  of  age,  sex,  or  SES, 
thought  that  the  mayor  made  the  rules  and  laws  of  their 
neighborhood.  The  next  most  frequent  choices  were  the 
governor.  Prime  Minister,  and  policeman,  in  that  order. 

The  policeman  was  chosen  more  frequently  by  low 
status  children;  the  governor,  more  frequently  by  boys 
and  younger  children.  Younger  children  were  also  more 
likely  to  think  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  also  involved 
in  rule-and  law-making  in  their  neighborhood. 
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Parents  and  teachers  were  infrequently  cited,  par- 
ticularly by  older  and  high  status  children.  The  reli- 
gious leader  was  cited  more  often  by  low  status  children. 

Perhaps  the  important  feature  of  these  data  is  not 
that  the  actual  community  rule-makers  were  recognized  by 
almost  the  total  Greek  sample,  but  the  fact  that  a sub- 
stantial number  of  children  did  not  differentiate 
clearly  between  rule-makers  and  rule-enforcers  in  the 
community.  Data  also  showed  that  this  confusion  was 
more  frequent  among  younger  children  and  that,  across  all 
grades,  it  was  more  frequent  amjng  low  status  children. 
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FIGURE  2-11 

PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLE  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES 
IN  RULE  AND  LAW-MAKING,  BY  GRADE 
(GREECE) 


Item 


nWho  makes  the  laws  or  rules  in  the  part  of  the  city  where  you  live' 
like  your  neighborhood?" 


TABLE  2-29 


PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLES  OF  FAMILY 
MEMBERS  IN  MAKING  FAMILY  RULES,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 

(GREECE) 


RESPONSE  ALTERNATIVES 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

STATUS 

SEX 

LOW 

HIGH 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Father 

4 

18 

17 

19 

15 

21 

6 

8 

14 

2 

10 

6 

8 

12 

15 

10 

15 

10 

Total 

13 

15 

10 

13 

12 

Mother 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

5 

5 

5 

8 

2 

8 

4 

3 

6 

6 

3 

Total 

4 

4 

5 

6 

3 

Father  and  Mother 
Together 

4 

49 

40 

58 

59 

38 

6 

60 

53 

67 

59  ' 

61 

8 

53 

62 

44 

50 

56 

To  tal 

54 

52 

56 

56 

52 

Whole  Family 

4 

29 

40 

19 

22 

37 

6 

27 

28 

26 

23 

31 

8 

30 

20 

40 

29 

31 

Total 

28 

29 

28 

24 

33 

Item.  "Who  usually  makes  the  rules  in  your  family? 

Response  alternatives:  1.  Father;  2.  Mother;  3*  Father  and  Mother 
together;  4*  Whole  family.  Item  Scale:  Percentage  choice  of  one 

alternative. 


TABLE 


2-30 


/ 


A*' 

I 

PERCEPTION  OF  THE* ROLES  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  IN 
RULE-AND  LAW-MAKING  IN  THE  COMMUNITY,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(GREECE) 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

Mother 

4 

26 

41 

12 

27 

26 

6 

8 

12 

4 

8 

8 ' 

8 

6 

6 

7 

6 

7 

Total 

20 

8 

14 

14 

Father 

4 

32 

50 

15 

38 

27 

, 6 

15 

21 

9 

19 

11 

. 8 

8 

7 

9 

7 

9 

Total 

26 

11 

21 

16 

Teacher 

4 

28 

43 

13 

31 

24 

6 

14 

21 

7 

15 

12 

8 

6 

9 

2 

8 

4 

Total 

24 

7 

j.8 

13 

Policeman 

4 

57 

68 

46 

59 

56 

6 

49 

63 

35 

50 

48 

8 

46 

50 

43 

45 

48 

Total 

60 

41 

51 

50 

Mayor 

4 

90 

92 

88 

89 

91 

6 

92 

96 

89 

90 

94 

8 

94 

96 

92 

91 

97 

Total 

95 

89 

90 

94 

Governor 

4 

86 

86 

85 

85 

86 

6 

83 

91 

76 

78 

89 

8 

72 

76 

68 

58 

86 

Total 

84 

11 

74 

87 

Prime  Minister 

4 

86 

89 

82 

89 

82 

6 

71 

80 

62 

63 

79 

8 

63 

62 

63 

55 

70 

Total 

77 

69 

69 

77 

Religious  Leader 

4 

28 

36 

20 

29 

27 

6 

27 

35 

19 

29 

25 

8 

23 

28 

18 

26 

20 

33 

19 

26 

24 

Item:  "Who  makes  the  laws 

or  rules 

in  the 

part  of  th 

e city 

where 

you 

live,  like  your  .neighborhood ?n  Alternatives:  "Yes,"  "No",  "Don't 

know".  Item  Scale:  Percentage  responding  "Yes"  to  each  of  the 

O figures  listed. 
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c • Justice  of  Rules  and  Laws 


Evidence  of  this  topic  was  collected  through  inter- 
view and  questionnaire  items.  The  interviewed  children 
(10%  of  the  total  research  group)  were  asked  to  define 
"What  is  a fair  rule?”  Responses  were  distributed  into 
three  major  categories:  (1)  definitions  identifying 

fairness  with  equality  and  universality  of  application 
(e.g.,  a rule  is  fair  if  it  affects  everyone  equally); 

(2)  definitions  making  group  consensus  a prerequisite  of 
fairness  (e.g.,  a rule  is  fair  if  the  persons  who  must 
comply  with  it  agree  x^ith  it);  and  (3)  definitions  de- 
riving fairness  from  the  rule’s  congruency  with  the 
principles  of  an  authority  system  (e.g.,  a rule  is  fair 
if  it  is  congruent  with  the  principles  of  religion,  gov- 
ernment , e tc  ♦ ) . 

The  first  two  types  of  definitions  were  more  frequent 
than  the  latter.  Twenty  Ss  identified  fairness  of  rules 
with  equality  and  universality  of  application;  25  Ss 
identified  it  x^ith  group  consensus  and  9 Ss  derived 
fairness  of  rules  from  their  congruency  with  transcendent 
authority  systems. 

The  frequency  of  the  latter  type  of  response  re- 
mained constant  with  age;  it  was  expressed  significantly 
more  often  by  low  status  children  but  its  frequency  did 
not  differ  by  sex.  The  frequency  of  type  1 definitions 
remained  constant  x*;ith  age  and  showed  no  substantial 
variations  with  the  Ss’  sex  and  SES.  Definitions  identi- 
fying fairness  with  group  consensus  increased  x^ith  age, 
especially  between  grades  4 and  6;  they  were  given  more 
often  by  boys  than  girls  but  their  frequency  did  not 
differ  by  SES. 

The  stability  with  age  of  the  number  of  Ss  holding 
a notion  of  distributive  justice  and  the  increase  with 
age  of  those  who  view  group  consensus  as  a prerequisite 
of  fairness  of  rules  are  in  line  with  Piaget’s  theory 
concerning  the  development  of  moral  judgement  in  chil- 
dren (Piaget,  1948;  Kohlberg,  1964). 

The  questionnaire  item  cited  in  Figure  2-12  was  used 
to  assess  cb i?..dr en  ’ s views  on  the  justice  of  rules  and 
laws  of  various  authority  figures  and  systems.  The  rank 
order  of  means  by  figures  and  systems  across  grades  indi- 
cates that  at  all  grade  levels  the  rules  of  parents  were 
ranked  highest,  follox^ed  by  the  rules  and  lax-s  of  the 
teacher,  government  authorities,  and  friends. 

The  analysis  of  variance  showed  that  the  progres- 
sion of  children’s  responses  varied  by  authority  figure. 
Age  affected  all  of  the  judgments,  but  not  in  the  same 
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vny  . ?.  < k a r c3  for  t h c j v ; t 5 c n of  r u 1 r r>  a n (3  1 a v ra  of  ;*ov- 

rr  n^rtit  authorities  declined  v 1th  a g c , while  i e g a r d for 
t h e justice  of  f r i c n (3  & 1 rules  tom*  v i t ]j  a g r • 1 nr  im:n  of 

tlir  Justice  of  rule-  of  parent  & and  the  Uncher  shoved 
p i t:.  1 1 a r interactions  of  are  with  S F,  ^ (see  Tables  2-31 
through  2-32).  P, c g a r d for  t h e justice  of  rules  of 
parents  and  the  teacher  rennined  constant  with  a g c in 
the  low  status  group  but  declined  w i 1 1)  ape  in  t h c liir.li 
a t a t u r;  group*  The  level  of  :ncan  responses  of  four!  h a n d 
sixth  rod  err*  indicated  that  children  iron  both  CTS 
groups  believe  that  “nearly  all"  the  rules  of  their 

parents  and  teacher,  M-'Of;t"  of  the  ruler,  and  laws  of 

the  government  authorities,  and  only  "some"  of  the  ruler, 
xr,n  dr  by  their  friends  are  just.  At  eighth  grade  the 
pattern  of  rating:;  varied,  depending  on  children1  n S F S • 
Declining  r c g a r d for  the  j u ?;  tier  of  rule  r.  u n d 1 a v s of 
government  n u t h o r i t i o a and  increasing  confluence  in  the 
Justice  of  friends*  rule:?  pertained  to  both  SES  groups, 
liovcvcr  , a u b s t a n t i a 1 lowering  of  regard  for  the  jus- 
tice of  parents*  and  teacher**-  ruler;  occurred  only  among 
high  status  children  und  war;  more  pronounced  for  the 
teacher  * » t h an  -or  t h c parent:;*  rule . 

7 1,  e s e d a t a :*  u g g c r*  t that  children*  s inert  a sin  g abil- 
ity fo;  realistic  social  pc  ccption  and  pragmatic  judg- 
ment affected  differently  t.icir  views  on  the  Justice 
of  rules  and  law:*  of  various  sources  of  authority.  The 
widely  known  tendency  of  older  children  to  question  the 
infallibility  of  authority  figures  and  the  perfection 
of  the  values  t h e y p r o f c r;  s a r*  veil  as  the  h c h a v iornl 
standard:;  they  enforce  was  considerably  less  inhibited 
toward  non-family  authorities  than  toward  parents.  Also, 
high  nt a tun  children  appeared  to  feel  more  free  than 
h v status  children  to  express  skeptic  inn  toward  the 
j i slice  of  rules  and  lava  of  all  sources  of  authority, 
including  their  parents . Older  low  status  children  did 
not  actually  question  t h e justice  of  rules  of  their 
parent:;  and  teachers. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  data  is  that  chil- 
dren of  all  grades  appeared  quite  reluctant  to  rate  the 
country*  » lavs  as  high  in  justice  as  they  had  the  rule:; 
of  their  parents  and  teacher.  This  *-i>*  *'<*  ^a^tly  due  to 
the  fact  that  children  of  all  grades  thought  that  they 
could  not  answer  this  uestion  with  enough  surety, 
since--as  they  said  during  the  testing  r*es s ion s — t hey 
did  not  know  most  of  the  country's  laws,  while  they  knew 
all  of  the  rules  of  their  parents  and  teacher*  Whether 
this  reluctance  resulted  f ron  a genuine  desire  to  be 
realistic  or  was  drawn  f ron  an  early  tendency  to  question 
the  justice  of  laws  of  the  government  is  not  clear. 
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ft  p T n t 1 u t w;  h 1 p n between  cntlnatGH  of  the  fairness  of 
rulrs  .inf!  cH  'v  a r;  1 on  *s  of  i u t Imr  i t v figures. 

Correlations  shown  in  Table  2-33  indicate  that  children's 
belief  in  the  justice  of  the  figures'  rules  was  in  posi- 
tive correspondence  T\o  t only  with  their  perception  of  the 
figures  ns  helpful  and  livable  but  also  with  their  ayarc- 
ncos  of  the  figures'  punitive  power  and  consistency  in 
punishing  disobedience.  Belief  in  the  justice  of  fig- 
ures' rules  was  as  consistently  associated  with  belief 
that  punishment  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  disobed- 
ience of  the  figures'  rules  ns  it  was  with  affective 
attachment  to  then.  The  relationship  between  perception 
of  the  figures'  rules  as  fair  and  regard  for  their  help- 
fulness and  power  to  punish  was  also  positive  but  less 
consistently  significant. 

These  data  suggest  that  children's  estimates  of  the 
justice  of  authority  figures'  rules  were  not  a mere  re- 
flection of  emotional  attachment  to  them.  In  fact,  lik- 
ing for  the  teacher  and  the  policeman  was  consistently 
and  highly  correlated  with  children's  high  regard  for 
the  justice  of  their  rules,  while  the  corresponding 
correlations  for  parents  were  not  always  significant. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  relationship  between  "rules  fair" 
and  "inevitability  of  punishment  for  disobedience  of  the 
figures'  rules"  was  as  consistent  for  the  teacher  and 
policeman  as  it  was  for  parents.  For  these  children, 
consistency  in  rule  enforcement  was  an  important  cor- 
relate of  fairness. 

The  finding  that  "rules  fair"  did  not  always  cor- 
relate significantly  with  "liking"  for  parents  probably 
means  that  children,  especially  the  younger  ones,  being 
naturally  attached  to  their  parents,  may  spontaneously 
declare  liking  for  parents  even  if  they  do  not  have  a 
high  regard  for  the  justice  of  their  rules.  However, 
with  age,  the  relationship  between  "rules  fair"  and 
"liking"  became  significant  for  parents  also.  Appar- 
ently, for  older  children,  attachment  to  authority  fig- 
ures, including  their  parents,  is  not  as  spontaneous  and 
unconditional  as  it  seems  to  be  for  the  younger  ones. 

Relationship  between  perception  of  rules  of  author- 
ity figures  as  fair  and  classroom  behavior.  The  notion 
that  compliance  with  and  internalization  of  rules  is 
enhanced  by  a view  of  them  as  beneficial  to  human 
beings  is  often  conceptualised  in  terms  of  justice. 
Correlations  shown  in  Table  2-34  indicate  that  chil- 
dren's belief  in  the  justice  of  figures'  rules  influ- 
ences their  classroom  behavior.  At  grade  four,  the 
relationship  between  belief  in  the  justice  of  teacher's 
rules  and  peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior  wa°  signif- 
icant and  in  the  expected  direction  for  both  s^xes, 
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Also  significant  and  in  the  expected  direction  was  the 
relationship  Letv/een  classroom  behavior  ~nd  the  younger 
children’s  beliefs  in  the  justice  of  rules  of  parents, 
the  government,  and  the  city.  One  important  feature  of 
hese  data  is  that,  for  eighth  grade  girls,  belief  in 
lie  Justice  of  rules  of  parents  and  the  teacher  corre- 
ated  negatively  with  both  positive  and  negative  behav- 
or  in  the  classroom.  For  eighth  grade  boys,  belief  in 
i he  justice  of  the  policeman’s  orders,  and  friends’ 
ales  correlated  positively  with  cooperative  classroom 
ehavior;  for  the  same  sub-group,  belief  in  the  justice 
>f  teachers’  rules  correlated  negatively  with  peer  rat- 
ings of  noncorpliant  classroom  behavior.  The  reasons 
for  the  ambiguity  of  correlations  concerning  eighth  grade 
girls  are  not  clear.  With  the  exception  of  this  dis- 
crepancy, the  data  provide  substantial  support  to  the 
notion  that  an  important  correlate  of  internalization 
of  norms  and  compliance  with  them  is  the  degree  to  which 
these  norms  are  viewed  as  fair. 

Summary . Across  all  grades,  Greek  children  rated 
the  rules  of  their  parents  higher  than  the  rules  and  lav/s 
of  all  other  sources  of  authority.  Younger  children 
thought  that  the  rules  of  their  teachers  were  as  just  as 
those  of  their  parents,  but  they  rated  the  rules  of 
government  authorities  substantially  lower.  Declining 
belief  in  the  justice  of  rules  of  government  authorities 
was  demonstrated  by  older  children  of  both  social  classes. 
A significant  decline  of  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
parents’  and  teachers’  rules  occurred  only  among  high 
status  children.  With  increasing  grade,  both  social 
status  groups’  showed  increasing  confidence  in  the  justice 
of  friends’  rules. 

Correlation  coefficients  between  these  items  and 
peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior  suggested  that  belief 
in  the  justice  of  rules  of  authority  figures  enhances 
cooperative  behavior  in  the  classroom. 
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l;lCUKi'.  '.’-12 

COMPARISON  Or  MKAXS  ON  Tl'lv  .11 : STICK 
OF  FIGURES'  RULES,  BY  CRADli 
(GREECE) 


Item:  "How  many  of  (figure's)  rules  are  fair?" 

Scale: 


1 - None; 


6 - All 


TABLE  2 - 31 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  THE  JUSTICE 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS, 
(GREECE ) 

UF  PARENTS' 
AND  SEX 

K jL  £ S » 

GK  A Dc 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

1 STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

80 YS  TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS~ 

FOUR 

5.40 

5.04 

5.46  5.24 

5.55 

5.60  5.53 

5.27 

5.53 

SIX 

5.32 

5.23 

5.58  5.42 

5.32 

5.10  5.20 

5.27 

5.35 

EIGHT 

5.15 

5.55 

5.41,  5.48 

l 

4.62 

5.03  4.82 

5.09 

5.22 

TOTALS 

5.38 

5.19 

5.21 

5.37 

NOTE.- 

combination 

FAIR?"  ITEM 

SIGNIFICANT 
OF  2 ITEMS 
SCALE  *.  1 

EFFECTS:  SES  BY  GRAOE.  INOEX  BASEO  ON 

; "HOW  MANY  OF  YOUR  FATHER'S  (MOTHER'S)  RULES  ARE 
- NONE  j 6 - ALL 

COMPARISON 

TABLE  2-32 

OF  MEANS  ON  THE  JUSTICE 
BY  GRAOE,  SOCIAL  STATUS, 
(Greece) 

OF  TEACHER'S 
AND  SEX 

RULES , 

GRAOE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOf ALS 

3 Y SEX 

G IRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BCYS 

FOUR 

5.44 

5.41 

5.03 

5.25 

5.63 

5.66 

5.65 

5.51 

5.37 

SIX 

5.20 

5.30 

5.65 

5.49 

5.02 

4.75 

4.  37 

5.17 

5.23 

EIGHT 

4.51 

5.19 

5.10 

5.15 

3.88 

3.81 

3.84 

4.56 

4.46 

TOTALS 

5.31 

4.78 

5.07 

5.04 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  SES  BY  GRADE.  ITEM'.  " HOW  MANY  OF  YOUR 

TEACHER'S  RULES  ARE  FAIR?"  ITEM  SCALE:  1 - NONE  ; 6 - ALL 
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TABLE  2-33 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  POSITIVE  AND  PUNITIVE  DIMENSIONS 
OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  BELIEF  IN  THE  JUSTICE  OF  THEIR  RULES, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(GREECE) 


JUSTICE  OF  RULES  WITH: 

AUTHORITY 

FIGURES 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

CORRELATION  i 
FOUR  GRADE 

BOYS  GIRLS 

COEFFICIENTS 
SIX  GRADE 

BOYS  GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

Willingness  To  Help 

F ather 

.01 

.04 

.11 

.04 

.21* 

.27* 

Mo  ther 

.14 

.08 

.36* 

.11 

.51* 

. 28* 

Teacher 

.11 

.18 

-.01 

.09 

.42* 

. 25* 

Policeman 

Government- 

.24* 

.11 

.27* 

.09 

. 40* 

.40* 

Prime  Min. 

.24* 

.23* 

. 28* 

.27* 

.39* 

.23 

Affective  Attachment 

Father 

.13 

.34* 

.12 

.27* 

.37* 

.18 

(Liking) 

Mother 

.32* 

.18 

.09 

.18 

.49* 

.26* 

Teacher 

. 28* 

.29* 

. 41* 

.42* 

.56* 

. 48* 

Policeman 

Government- 

. 48* 

.19* 

.40* 

.48* 

.63* 

. 54* 

Prime  Min. 

.01 

.24* 

.16 

.57* 

. 41* 

.19 

Power  To  Punish  Non- 

Father 

.08 

.10 

-.01 

.12 

.29* 

.13 

compliance 

Mother 

. 42* 

.14 

.13 

.27* 

.27* 

.25* 

Teacher 

.16 

.29* 

.20* 

.03 

.27* 

.17 

Policeman 

Government- 

.13 

-.08 

.17 

.36* 

.18 

.11 

Prime  Min. 

.20 

.17 

.08 

.08 

-.01 

.03 

Inevitability  Of 

Father 

.06 

.24* 

.08 

.28* 

. 46* 

.09 

Punishment 

Mother 

.19* 

.08 

• 12 

.33* 

.27* 

. 47* 

Teacher 

.12 

.24* 

.03 

. 34* 

.26* 

.12 

Policeman 

Government- 

. 30* 

. 28* 

.21* 

.28* 

.17 

.36* 

Prime  Min. 

.24* 

. 29* 

.03 

.36* 

.20 

. 16 

Note. 


*Indicates  significant  correlation 


TABLE  2-34 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  BELIEF  IN  THE  JUSTICE  OF  RULES 
OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(GREECE) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 


POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 


Father 

4 

. . 21* 

-.06 

..17 

-.09 

CM 

O 

• 

.07 

-.10 

.04 

6 

.15 

-.04 

. 26* 

.14 

-.18 

.03 

-.22* 

-.07 

8 

-.29* 

-.05 

-.  28* 

-.03 

-.01 

-.13 

-.13 

-.04 

Mo ther 

4 

.36*  , 

.09 

.33* 

.06 

-.  20* 

-.13 

-.27* 

-.19* 

6 

.07 

-.02 

.10 

.04 

-.07 

.11 

-.10 

-.00 

8 

-.24* 

-.06 

-.17 

-.01 

-.15 

-.08 

-.36* 

-.08 

Teacher 

4 

.36* 

.19* 

.35* 

.22* 

-.14 

-.27* 

-.30* 

-.34* 

6 

-.09 

.05 

-.06 

.11 

-.15 

-.12 

-.13 

-.12 

8 

-.35* 

-.14 

-o  22* 

.01 

-.06 

1 

• 

4> 

ON 

y. 

-.35* 

-.43* 

Government 

4 

.18 

-.10 

.20 

-.11 

-.14 

-.04 

-.04 

-.06 

6 

.22* 

.11 

.25* 

.09 

-.18 

-.23* 

-.23* 

-.15 

8 

.02 

.14 

.01 

.19 

.05 

-.06 

-.01 

-.09 

Policeman 

4 

.08 

-.  10 

.04 

-.12 

.17 

.10 

.13 

.08 

6 

.00 

-.06 

.03 

-.01 

-.03 

-.10 

-.09 

-.06 

8 

.08 

.28* 

.05 

.23* 

.13 

.06 

.15 

.09 

Cicy 

4 

.11 

-.11 

.08 

-.10 

..05 

-.04 

.03 

-.09 

6 

.09 

-.07 

.08 

.01 

26* 

.05 

-.23* 

-.01 

8 

-.13 

.08 

-.05 

.07 

.07 

-.14 

-.07 

— 15 

Friends 

4 

.07 

...13 

.02 

-.16 

-.06 

.09 

.01 

.07 

6 

.07 

-.16 

.06 

-.02 

.04 

.02 

.02 

-.02 

8 

.03 

.25* 

-.06 

.33* 

.05 

-.03 

.14 

-.03 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation 
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The  Enforcemen t of  Rules  and  Law s 


Rule-enforcers  in  the  family.  The  item  cited  in 
Table  2-35  was  used  to  assess  the  childrens  perception 
of  rule- enf ore ers  in  the  family.  The  distribution  of 
frequencies  of  Ss  citing  each  of  the  four  alternatives 
listed  in  this  table  shows  that  about  one-half  of  the 
total  Greek  sample  thought  that  parents  acting  together 
enforce  the  rules  in  the  family;  one  fourth  of  the  sam- 
ple reported  that  the  entire  family  enforces  rules; 
about  one  fifth  of  the  sample  thought  that  only  the 
father  enforces  family  rules,  and  less  than  one  tenth 
of  the  sample  cited  the  mother  as  the  sole  rule-enforcer 
in  the  family  , 

A comparison  of  data  presented  in  Tables  2-29  and 
2-35  shows  that  the  patterns  of  SES  differences  by  age, 
which  affected  responses  concerning  rule-enforcement  by 
parents  acting  together  and  rule-enforcement  by  the 
entire  family,  are  similar  to  the  interactions  of  SES 
with  age  which  affected  responses  about  rule-raalcing  at 


home  • 

The 

sex 

by  gr 

ad  e 

int 

eract 

ions 

whic 

h affected 

r espons 

es 

cone 

er ning 

ru 

le-e 

nf  or  c 

ement 

by 

both  parents 

versus 

the 

who 

1 e f am 

ily 

ind 

icat  e 

that 

, wi 

th  increasing 

age,  mo 

re 

girl 

s saw 

the 

ent 

ire  f 

amily 

as 

participating 

in  rule 

-enf or c 

ement 

at 

home 

, and 

f ewe 

gi 

rls  saw  father 

and  mother 

tog 

ether 

a s 

the 

rule- 

enf  or 

c er  s 

in  family. 

The  pat 

tern  of 

r espo 

nse 

s of 

boys 

foil 

owed 

opposite  age 

trends 

(se 

e Ta 

ble  2- 

35) 

. I 

n o th 

er  wo 

r ds. 

with  increas- 

ing  age,  more  girls  than  boys  seemed  to  identify  with 
the  idea  of  the  entire  family  being  involved  in  enforce- 
ment of  rules  at  home0  It  is  notable  however,  that, 
with  increasing  age,  girls,  unlike  boys,  showed  an 
increasing  tendency  to  see  rule-making  at  home  as  a 
joint  activity  of  parents  rather  than  as  a process  in- 
volving the  entire  family  (see  Table  2—29) • These  sex 
differences  probably  reflect  differences  between 
boys  and  girls  regarding  roles  they  expect  to  assume  in 
the  family  as  they  approach  maturity. 

Data  collected  through  the  interview  questions  "Who 
can  make  you  follow  rules  and  laws?"  and  "Who  cannot 
make  you  follow  rules  and  laws?"  may  further  clarify 
children’s  views  on  conditions  permitting  a person  to 
enforce  rules  and  require  a child  to  obey.  Age  and 
institutional  authority  status  were  the  conditions  most 
often  implied  in  the  responses  of  Greek  children.  More 
than  five-sixths  of  the  total  interview  sample  thought 
that  parents  and  teachers  share  the  power  to  enforce 
rules  upon  children.  Half  of  the  interview  sample  men- 
tioned spontaneously  the  policeman,  and  one  sixth  men- 
tioned other  government  officials® 
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On  the  other  hand,  more  than  half  of  the  total 
interview  sample  said  that  peers  and  younger  children 
cannot  make  them  obey.  This  view  was  more  frequent  among 
younger  than  older  children.  One  third  of  the  total 
sample  stressed  that  strangers  (e»g»,  people  not  related 
to  children  by  blood  or  community  or  institutional  ties) 
cannot  enforce  rules  upon  them©  Finally,  one  fourth  of 
the  total  sample  said  that  people  who  donft  follow  rules 
themselves  cannot  make  them  obey.  These  two  types  of 
responses  were  substantially  more  frequent  among  older 
than  younger  children. 

Summary . Response  patterns  concerning  rule-en- 
forcers were  similar  to  those  regarding  rule-makers  in 
the  family.  Approximately  half  of  the  total  sample 
thought  that  rules  are  enforced  by  both  parents,  and  one 
fourth  of  the  sample  believed  the  total  family  is  in- 
volved in  rule-enforcement.  With  increasing  grade,  more 
high  status  than  low  status  children  and  more  girls  than 
boys  appeared  to  think  that  rule-enforcement  is  assured 
by  the  entire  family  rather  than  by  joint  action  of 
parents  or  the  father  alone. 

Age  and  institutional  authority  status  were  most 
often  implied  in  childrenfs  responses  to  interview  ques- 
tions used  to  assess  their  views  about  conditions  per- 
mitting a person  to  enforce  rules  and  require  a child 
to  obey. 
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TABLE  2-35 


PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLES  OF  FAMILY  MEMBERS  IN  ENFORCING  FAMILY  RULES, 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 
(GREECE) 


RESPONSE  ALTERNATIVES 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

GIRLS 

SEX 

BOYS 

Father 

4 

2.4 

21 

28 

17 

32 

6 

15 

22 

8 

9 

21 

8 

18 

23 

12 

18 

18 

Total 

19 

22 

16 

15 

23 

Mother 

4 

,8 

6 

11  . 

.11 

6 

6 

5 

2 

8 

4 

6 

8 

10 

8 

12 

11 

9 

Total 

8 

5 

10 

8 

7 

Fathe*'  and  Mother 
Together 

4 

46 

41 

52 

58 . 

35 

6 

58 

53 

63 

60 

56 

8 

46 

48 

43 

40 

51 

Total 

50 

47 

53 

53 

47 

Whole  Family 

4 

21 

32 

10 

14 

27 

6 

21 

23 

20 

26 

17 

8 

27 

21 

32 

31 

22 

Total 

23 

25 

21 

24 

22 

Item:  "Who  sees  that  the  rules  of  your  family  are  obeyed  or  enforced? 

Item  Scale:  Percentage  choice  of  one  alternative. 
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The  Chiles  Internalization  of  Norms 


Moral  development  is  often  conceptualized  £s  a proc- 
ess of  identification  by  the  child  with  authority  figures. 
Through  this  process,  rules  shift  from  external  imper- 
atives to  internalized  principles*  When  a person  re- 
sists temptation  or  feels  guilty  over  rule  violation  in 
the  absence  of  expectation  of  external  punishment  or 
reward,  he  is  exhibiting  moral  behavior  said  to  be  inter- 
nally directed*  The  Individual’s  reactions  toward  other 
people’s  transgressions,  and  the  particular  methods  he 
uses  to  enforce  rules  upon  others,  may  also  provide 
indications  of  the  degree  to  which  rules  have  been  inter- 
nalized* 


a 0 Subjective  Response  to  Noncompliance 

The  questionnaire  item  cited  iu  Figure  2-13  was  used 
to  assess  children’s  guilt  feelings  over  rule  violation* 

It  was  assumed  that  variations  in  intensity  of  reported 
guilt  over  breaking  rules  of  different  authority  figures 
would  reflect  variations  in  the  degree  of  children’s 
identification  with  the  figures  and  systems  considered* 
Response  variations  may  also  indicate  how  socially  de- 
sirable children  consider  confessing  guilt  about  violation 
of  rules  of  particular  authority  figures  or  systems. 

Data  shown  in  Figure  2-13  indicate  that  Greek  chil- 
dren made  clear  distinctions  among  figures  in  reporting 
guilt  over  transgressions  of  their  rules.  These  dis- 
tinctions varied  x^ith  the  age  and  SES  of  the  children  but 
not  with  sex.  At  grade  4,  children  did  not  discriminate 
among  parents,  teacher, and  religion,  but  they  did  dis- 
criminate between  this  group  and  government  figures* 
Violation  of  rules  and  laws  and  the  country,  city,  and 
policeman  appeared  to  elicit  less-intense  feelings  of 
discomfort  than  did  violation  of  the  rules  of  parents, 
teacher,  and  religion*  Friends  were  ranked  last* 

With  age,  reports  of  guilt  over  violation  of  rules 
of  the  teacher  and  other  non-family  authorities  declined 
significantly*  However,  this  decline  of  reported  guilt 
was  more  pronounced  for  violation  of  rules  of  the  teacher, 
city,  and  policeman  than  for  violation  of  rules  of  re- 
ligion and  laws  of  the  country  (see  Figure  2-13)* 

Across  all  grades  low  status  children  reported 
significantly  more-intense  feelings  of  discomfort 
over  transgressions  of  rules  of  the  teacher  and  other 
lien-family  authorities  than  did  high  status  children* 
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The  means  of  low  status  children  at  grades  4,  6,  and  8 
were  5,20,  5*22, and  4.52  for  the  teacher;  4.55,  4.62,  and 
3.44  for  the  policeman;  4*50,  4*40, and  3.60  for  the  city; 
4.77,  4.6Q  and  3.90  for  the  government;  and  5.07,  5.35, 
and  5.21  for  religion.  The  corresponding  means  of  high 
status  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth  graders  were;  5.15, 

4.24, and  3.25  for  the  teacher;  3.79,  3*71, and  3.17  for 
the  policeman;  3.82,  3.49, and  3.11  for  the  city;  3.99, 

3. 93, and  3.55  for  the  government;  and  5.19,  5.21,  and 
4.17  for  religion. 

Responses  concerning  parents  showed  a significant 
grade  by  SES  interaction  (see  Table  2-38);  fourth  grade 
high  status  children  reported  more-intense  guilt  toward 
parents  than  did  their  low  status  agemates;  the  direction 
of  this  SES  difference  was  reversed  at  grade  eight.  The 
response  level  of  low  status  children  did  not  change 
significantly  with  increasing  grade,  while  the  response 
level  of  high  status  children  decreased  significantly 
from  grade  four  to  eight. 

These  variations  indicate  that  younger  and  low 
status  children  were  more  inclined  than  older  and  high 
status  children  to  report  high  degrees  of  guilt  over 
transgression  of  rules  of  all  authority  figures  and 
systems.  The  responses  of  younger  and  working  class 
children  may  reflect  less- independent  self-criticism  for 
rule  violation  than  the  responses  of  older  and  high 
status  children.  Perhaps  the  latter  categories  of  Ss 
are  more  reluctant  than  the  former  to  confess  such  feel- 
ings. 

Relation  of  guilt  to  other  variables  of  the  study. 

The  question  of  whether  guilt,  as  an  indicator  of 
internalization  of  norms  of  authority,  is  a reliable 
measure  of  socialization  and/or  mor alizat ion  is  often 
asked  by  theorists  and  researchers.  One  approach  to  the 
problem  is  to  inquire  about  the  correlates  of  guilt. 
Examination  of  the  degree  to  which  the  measure  of  guilt 
is  related  to  other  measures  of  the  child’s  views  about 
authority  figures  may  provide  useful  indications  about 
antecedents  or  correlates  of  guilt,  and  clarify  questions 
regarding  its  reliability  as  a measure  of  morality.  The 
important  question  is  whether  guilt  correlates  positively 
with  the  child’s  perception  of  authority  figures  as  willing 
to  help,  likable  and  providing  fair  rules,  or  with  his  per- 
ception of  figures  as  having  power  to  punish  and  being  likely 
to  punish  rule  violation,  or  with  both.  Inspection  of  the 
correlational  matrices  shown  in  Tables  2-37  and  2-38  indi- 
cates that  guilt  -is  positively  associated  with  all  five 
sets  c . items. 
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However,  across  all  grade  and  sex  groups,  the  "guilt" 
items  yielded  many  more  significant  positive  correlations 
with  the  "liking"  and  "rules  fair"  items  (87%  of  the 
coefficients  in  the  former  case  and  83%  in  the  latter  were 
significant)  than  with  the  items  indicating  regard  for  the 
figures'  helpfulness  (45%  significant  coefficients)  power 
to  punish  (43%  significant  coefficients)  and  punitive 
behavior  (66%  significant  coefficients).  In  other  words, 
the  likelihood  that  children  who  feel  affectively  attached 
to  authority  figures  and  those  who  have  confidence  in  the 
fairness  of  the  figures1  rules  will  experience  feelings 
of  discomfort  over  undetected  violation  of  their  rules 
is  very  high.  On  the  other  hand,  although  children  who 
experience  guilt  over  undetected  violation  of  rules  of 
authority  figures  are  also  likely  to  have  positive  views 
about  the  figures1  willingness  to  help,  power  to  punish  and 
punitive  behavior,  recognition  of  these  characteristics 
of  authority  figures  appears  to  coexist  less  often  with 
the  child's  tendency  to  feel  guilty  over  violation  of  the 
figures'  rules  which  is  unknown  to  others.  Since  a signi- 
ficant correlation  between  variables  does  not  indicate  a 
causal  association  among  them  these  data  only  suggest  that 
positive  orientations  toward  authority  (in  particular, 
liking  for  authority  figures  and  confidence  in  the  fair- 
ness of  their  rules)  are  more  likely  to  coexist  with  guilt 
than  is  awareness  of  the  figures'  punitive  as  well  as 
nurturant  powers*  In  conjunction  with  this  generalization 
it  is  useful  to  recall  here  that  confidence  in  the  fair- 
ness of  rules  of  authority  figures  was  found  to  be  in 
more  consistent  positive  association  with  liking  for 
authority  figures  than  with  a high  regard  for  their  wil- 
lingness to  help  and  power  to  punish  noncompliance(see 
Table  2-34).  The  data  also  indicated  that  an  important 
correlate  of  children’s  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  rules 
of  authority  figures  was  their  belief  that  these  figures 
consistently  punish  noncompliance  with  their  rules. 

Relationship  between  guilt  and  classroom  behavior. 

Whether  guilt  is  considered  as  an  indicator  of  moral  devel- 
opment or  of  socialization  conceptualized  as  internaliza- 
tion of  the  norms  of  the  central  systems  of  society,  its 
importance  should  be  ultimately  evaluated  by  the  extent 
to  which  its  development  influences  behavior.  The  distri- 
bution of  significant  correlations  shown  in  Table  2-39 
indicates  that  guilt  does  indeed  consistently  correlate 
negatively  with  noncompliant  behavior  in  the  classroom, 
particularly  for  the  older  children.  Correlations  between 
guilt  and  peer  ratings  of  compliant  behavior  are  fewer  and, 
in  some  instances  not  in  the  expected  direction  (particu- 
larly for  girls).  This  inconsistency  in  the  results  (although 
smaller  than  that  found  in  other  sections  of  the  data)  may 
follow  from  the  fact  that  for  Greek  children  reports  of  guilt 
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as  well  as  peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior  were  signifi- 
cantly and  consistently  affected  by  SES.  It  should  also  be 
recalled  that  guilt  was  found  to  correlate  to  a notable  extent 
not  only  with  positive  dimensions  of  authority  figures 
but  also  with  their  punitive  characteristics.  Perhaps, 
for  a number  of  subjects,  feelings  of  discomfort  over 
rule  violation  do  not  stem  from  pure  guilt  but  from  a 
combination  of  guilt  and  fear  of  delayed  external  punish- 
ment* 


Self -punishment  for  disobedience.  Assessment  of  the 
degree  to  which  children  think  they  may  punish  themselves 
for  detected  noncompliance  with  the  rules  of  authority 
figures  is  another  way  of  evaluating  their  ability  to 
identify  with  authority  and  disapprove  of  themselves  when 
they  disobey  rules  and  laws. 

Data  on  this  matter  were  obtained  in  the  frame  of 
the  general  question  about  childrens  expectations  of 
punishment  for  disobedience  of  rules  of  one  source  of 
authority  by  other  authority  figures  as  well  (see  section 
Bid).  One  of  the  alternatives  of  responses  to  this  item 
was  "I  (me),”  meaning  that  the  child  would  tend  to  pun- 
ish or  blame  himself  for  his  misbehavior.  The  alter- 
native HI  (me)"  was  repeated  in  reference  to  disobedience 
of  several  authority  sources  (father,  mother,  teacher, 
policeman,  city,  government).  .Table  2-40  shows  that  the 
T centages  of  "Yes"  responses  to  this  item  across  all 
authority  figures  follow  a pattern  of  curvilinear  change 
by  grade,  increasing  sharply  from  grade  four  to  six  and 
decreasing  slightly  from  grade  six  to  eight* 

The  percentages  of  "Yes”  responses  pertaining  to 
various  authority  figures  showed  no  substantial  differ- 
ences by  total  grade  (see  Table  2-40)*  There  were,  how- 
ever, marked  social  status  differences,  particularly  in 
grade  four,  indicating  that  more  high  status  than  low 
status  children  reported  that  they  would  punish  them- 
selves for  disobedience  of  the  rules  of  all  authority 
figures*  With  increasing  grade,  these  SES  differences 
tended  to  reverse  direction  with  more  low  status  than 
high  status  eighth  graders  reporting  that  they  x^ould 
punish  themselves  for  disobedience  of  rules  of  all 
authorities,  particularly  the  teacher,  the  policeman,  and 
the  government.  These  SES  differences  are  congruent  with 
SES  differences  which  affected  the  previously  reported 
measure  of  guilt. 

Relat ionship  between  reports  of  guilt  for  undetected 
rule  violation  and  reports  of  self-blame  for  detected 
disobedience  of  au thoritv  figu res . /Examination  of  the 
correlations  between  these  Items  showed  that  the  number 
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of  those  which  are  statistically  significant  across  the 
six  grade-sex  groups  is  rather  modest.  As  shown  in 
Table  2-41  of  forty-eight  possible  correlations  for  each 
alternative,  twenty-two  between  guilt  and  punish-self 
items  were  significant.  This  table  also  shows  that  most 
of  the  other  alternatives  regarding  belief  in  inter-system 
support  yielded  a greater  number  of  significant  correla- 
tions with  measures  of  guilt.  Belief,  for  example,  that 
parents  reinforce  punishment  for  disobedience  of  rules  of 
non-family  authority  figures  yielded  thirty-four  signifi- 
cant (out  of  forty-eight  possible)  correlations  with 
measures  of  guilt* 

These  findings  suggest  that,  for  many  Greek  chil- 
dren, guilt  is  related  to  expectations  of  external  punish- 
ment. It  is  notable,  however,  that  the  index  for 
punish-self  responses  correlated  significantly  and  in  the 
expected  direction  with  peer  ratings  of  behavior  in  the 
classroom  (see  Table  2-39)  while  most  of  the  other  indices 
regarding  beliefs  in  inter-system  support  correlated  nega- 
tively with  cooperative  behavior  in  the  school  (see  Table 
2-24). 


Summary . For  Greek  children,  reports  of  guilt  feel- 
ings over  violation  of  rules  of  all  authority  figures 
declined  with  age.  Over  all  grades,  high  status  children 
expressed  less  guilt  over  transgression  of  rules  of  the 
teacher  and  government  authorities.  With  increasing  age, 
high  status  children  expressed  less  guilt  over  noncompli- 
ance with  parental  rules.  Over  all  sampling  groups,  more 
guilt  was  expressed  in  relation  to  parents,  teacher,  and 
religion  than  in  relation  to  government  authorities.  The 
variable  of  sex  had  no  significant  effects  on  this  set  of 
items.  The  frequency  of  Ss  reporting  self-punishmen t for 
detected  (and  punished)  disobedience  of  rules  of  authority 
figures  increased  from  grade  four  to  six  and  remained 
relatively  stable  from  grade  six  to  eight. 

For  Greek  children,  guilt  was  positively  related  to 
their  feelings  of  attachment  to  authority  figures,  their 
perception  of  the  figures1  rules  as  fair,  and  their  re- 
gard for  the  figures1  punitive  characteristics.  However, 
both  measures  of  guilt  were  related  to  classroom  behavior 
in  the  expected  direction — particularly  with  avoidance 
of  non-cooperative  behavior--while  the  measures  of  chil- 
dren-^ regard  for  the  punitive  characteristics  of  the 
authority  figures  were  found  to  correlate  with  class- 
room behavior  ambiguously  or  in  the  opposite  direction 
(i.e.,  the  expectation  of  punishment  correlated  negatively 
with  cooperative  behavior  and  positively  with  negative 
behavior  In  the  classroom)* 
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FIGURE  2-13 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  GUILT  FEELINGS  FOLLOWING 
NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  FIGURE'S  RULES,  BY  GRADE 
(GREECE) 


Item:  When  you  break  (figure's)  rules  and  no  one  knows  about  it,  do  you 

feel  bad? 

Scale:  1 - No,  not  at  all;  6 - Yes,  very,  very  much. 
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COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  GUILT  FEELINGS  FOLLOWING  NUN-C  OMPL I ANC  E 
WITH  PARENTS'  RULES,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

( GREECE  ) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

1 STATUS 

totals 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

5.  13 

5.16 

4.87 

5.02 

5.42 

5.12 

5.26 

5.28 

4.99 

SIX 

5.19 

5.07 

5.39 

5.24 

5.23 

5.05 

5. 13 

5.  14 

5.23 

EIGHT 

4.77 

5.21 

4.94 

5.08 

4.  12 

4.80 

4.45 

4.67 

4.87 

TOTALS 

5.  12 

4.95 

5.03 

5.05 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS'.  SES  BY  GRADE.  INDEX  BASED  ON 
COMBINATION  OF  2 ITEMS:  “WHEN  YOU  BREAK  YOUR  FATHER'S  (MOTHER'S)  RULES 
AND  NO  ONE  KNOWS  ABOUT  IT,  DO  YOU  FEEL  BAD?"  ITEM  SCALE  : 1 - NO,  NOT  AT 
ALL;  6 - YES,  VERY , VERY  MUCH 


TABLE  2-37 

RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AS  HELPFUL, 
LIKABLE  AND  JUST  AND  GUILT  OVER  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  THEIR  RULES, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(GREECE) 


FIGURES  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 

GRADE  FOUR  GRADE  SIX  GRADE  EIGHT 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS_ 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GUILT  WITH:  AFFILIATION  (LIKING 
FOR  AUTHORITY  FIGURES) 

Father  .10 

. 26* 

.27* 

.22* 

. 25* 

.25* 

Mo  ther 

. 4 2« 

.27* 

.03 

.09 

.48* 

.34* 

Teacher 

.28* 

.21* 

.49* 

.42* 

. 53* 

.38* 

Policeman 

.60* 

.56* 

. 38* 

.43* 

.51* 

.38* 

Prime  Minister 

.33* 

. 38* 

.26* 

.3  7* 

.18 

.45* 

GUILT  WITH:  PERCEPTION  OF 
FIGURES  AS  HELPFUL 

F ather 

AUTHORITY 

.12 

.03 

.18 

.10 

.29* 

.29* 

Mo ther 

.13 

-.06 

.15 

.25* 

.51* 

.29* 

Teacher 

.01 

.09 

.05 

.13 

.42* 

.04 

Policeman 

.18 

.32* 

.17 

-.09 

.17 

. .37* 

Religious  Leader 

.37* 

.07 

.21* 

.06 

.24* 

.22* 

Prime  Minister 

. 45* 

.06 

.22 

.37* 

-.05 

.48* 

Friends 

.16 

. 30* 

.12 

. 30* 

.21* 

. 29* 

GUILT  WITH:  PERCEPTION  OF  RULES 
OF  AUTH.  FIGURES  AS  FAIR 
Father  .11 

.05 

.16 

.25* 

.34* 

.23* 

Mother 

.33* 

.11 

.26* 

.48* 

.43* 

.25* 

Teacher 

.36* 

.03 

.41* 

.47* 

.61* 

. 43* 

Policeman 

. 54* 

.30* 

.49* 

. 44* 

.37* 

.49* 

City 

.30* 

.33* 

.32* 

. 44* 

.48* 

.33* 

Government 

.35* 

.21* 

.10 

. 39* 

.19 

. 34* 

Friends 

.44* 

.42* 

.35* 

.42* 

.47* 

.70* 

Note . 


^Indicates  significant  correlation 


TABLE  2-38 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  PUNITIVE  DIMENSIONS 
OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  GUILT  OVER  NON  COMPLIANCE  WITH  THEIR  RULES, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(GREECE) 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

CORRELATION 
FOUR  GRADE 
BOYS  GIRLS 

COEFFICIENTS 
SIX  GRADE 

BOYS  GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

GUILT  WITH; 
Father 

POWER  OF  FIGURE 
TO  PUNISH 

.12 

.21* 

.17 

.03 

. 23* 

.06 

Mo ther 

.04 

.10 

.27* 

.34* 

. 24* 

. 16 

Teacher 

.12 

.09 

.05 

.01 

.39* 

.03 

Policeman 

-.04 

.14 

. 23* 

.13 

. 40* 

. 33* 

Religious  Leader 

. 30* 

-.22* 

.25* 

.09 

.14 

.18 

Prime  Minister 

.42* 

.17 

.38* 

.11 

.01 

. 28* 

Friends 

.17 

.28* 

.30* 

.13 

.13 

.34* 

GUILT  WITH; 
Father 

LIKELIHOOD  THAT  FIGURE 
WILL  PUNISH  DISOBEDIENCE 

.08 

.09 

• 19* 

. 26* 

. 40* 

.14 

Mo ther 

.17 

.10 

.21* 

.42* 

.32* 

.20* 

Teacher 

. 19* 

.11 

.14 

.22* 

.32* 

. 28* 

Policeman 

.34* 

. 24* 

.37* 

.37* 

.46* 

.43* 

Government 

. 24* 

.14 

.22* 

.34* 

.39* 

.21  • 

City 

.19 

.16 

.09 

.21* 

.28* 

.44* 

Note.  ^Indicates  significant  correlation 


TABLE  2-39 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  GUILT  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR, 
BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(GREECE) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Father 

4 

.14 

.li 

.16 

.07 

-.04 

.04 

.09 

-.02 

6 

.17 

.05 

.16 

.12 

-.15 

.10 

-.21* 

.02 

8 

-.21* 

.09 

.05 

.11 

-.22* 

-.22* 

-.42* 

-.25* 

Mo ther 

4 

.19* 

.13 

.21* 

.05 

-.06 

-.08 

-.10 

-.05 

6 

.06 

.00 

.08 

.06 

-.01 

.08 

-.07 

.05 

8 

-.07 

.18 

.14 

.15 

-.  19* 

-.10 

-.38* 

-.13 

Teacher 

4 

.15 

.03 

.15 

-.06 

-.05 

.02 

-.19* 

.07 

6 

.00 

.15 

-.03 

.20* 

-.22* 

-.08 

-.19* 

-.05 

8 

-.19* 

.05 

-.02 

.02 

-.16 

-.35* 

-.39* 

-.30* 

Policeman 

4 

.10 

-.16 

.10 

-.14 

.10 

.18 

.06 

' .22* 

6 

-.10 

.02 

-.10 

.03 

-.09 

.06 

-.03 

.10 

8 

-.17 

. 26* 

-.03 

.23* 

-.01 

.06 

-.19* 

.13 

Religion 

4 

.16 

.15 

.11 

.14 

.02 

-.14 

.00 

.13 

6 

.01 

.18 

.04 

.20* 

.02 

.08 

-.11 

-.07 

8 

-.23* 

.05 

.02 

.01 

-.31* 

-.26* 

-.46* 

-.18 

Government 

4 

.22* 

-.12 

.19* 

-.15 

.08 

.17 

.11 

.20* 

6 

.05 

.12 

-.01 

.13 

-.21* 

-.10 

-.20* 

-.06 

8 

-.08 

.19 

.06 

.28* 

.08 

-.02 

-.13 

-.07 

City 

4 

.15 

-.11 

.12 

-.10 

.07 

.13 

.07 

.14 

6 

.02 

.06 

-.05 

.18 

-.23* 

.00 

-.10 

.01 

8 

-.12 

.25* 

.09 

.23* 

.00 

-.09 

-.24* 

-.10 

Friends 

4 

.17 

-.22* 

.13 

-.23* 

-.03 

.07 

-.06 

.17 

6 

.04 

-.05 

-.02 

-.06 

-.01 

.04 

-.19* 

.04 

8 

-.09 

.12 

-.08 

.25* 

.04  . 

.-.17 

.04 

-.22* 

Punish-Self 

4 

.31* 

. 20* 

.25* 

.10 

-.07 

-.24* 

-.06 

-.21* 

Index ^ 

6 

.18 

.06 

.11 

.16 

-.22 

-.02 

-.18 

-.06 

o 

o 

-.02 

-.01 

.13 

.06 

-.01 

-.34* 

-.15 

-.41* 

Note,  vindicates  significant  correlation 

For  content  of  Punish-Self  Index  see  Table  2-40,  footnote. 
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Identification  with  the  Norms  of  the  System 


The  extent  to  which  children  react  to  their  peers* 
violations  of  societal  norms  and  the  particular  methods  they 
use  to  enforce  these  norms  upon  their  noncompliant  peers 
were  assessed  through  the  questionnaire  items  cited  in 
Tables  2-42  and  2-43.  Data  show  that  across  all  grades 
Greek  children  reported  that  they  would  face  noncompliant 
peers  most  often  by  "Telling  the  offenders  they  are  wrong" 
and  by  "Asking  them  why."  The  next  most  frequent  choices 
were  for  the  alternatives  "X  would  tell  my  parents,"  "I 
would  tell  the  authority  figure  whose  rules  were  violated," 
and  "I  would  try  to  punish  them  myself."  Across  all 
grades  few  children  definitely  chose  to  "Do  nothing" 

(see  Table  2-43).  In  general,  the  range  of  percentages 
of  children  citing  each  action  alternative  across  the  five 
authority  figures  was  not  large  (see  Table  2-42).  The 
only  exception  to  this  general  tendency  concerned  the 
alternative  "I  would  tell  the  figure  whose  rules  were 
disobeyed."  Across  all  grades  children  appeared  to  act  in 
this  way  more  often  when  peers  break  rules  of  their 
parents  and  least  often  against  violators  of  city  rules. 

The  frequencies  of  Ss  citing  this  alternative,  for  viola- 
tors of  religion  and  the  teacher  were  intermediate. 

Analysis  of  the  relationship  of  responses  to  the 
sampling  groups  showed  significant  variations  by  grade 
and  SES  but  not  by  sex.  Variations  by  grade  followed 
different  trends,  depending  on  the  types  of  reactions 
considered:  the  frequency  of  "Yes"  responses  to  the  al- 

ternatives "I  would  tell  my  parents,"  "I  would  tell  their 
parents,"  "I  would  tell  the  figure,"  and  "I  would  try  to 
punish  them  myself"  over-all-figures  decreased  with  age. 

The  over-all-figures  frequency  of  "Yes"  responses  to  the 
alternative,  "I  would  do  nothing"  increased  with  age.  The 
over-all-figures  frequency  of  the  alternatives  "I  would 
ask  them  why"  and  "I  would'. tell  them  they “ are  wrong" 
remained  constant  across  the  three  grade  levels,  (see 
Table  2-43) . 

The  most  striking  feature  of  these  data  was  that 
low  status  children  of  all  grade  levels  appeared  to  be 
inclined  to  enforce  rules  upon  noncompliant  peers  using 
all  available  alternatives,  more  frequently  than  did 
high  status  children;  consequently,  the  frequency  of 
"Yes"  responses  to  the  alternative  "I  would  do  nothing" 
was  significantly  higher  for  high  status  than  for  low 
status  children  (see  Table  2-43). 
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These  findings  suggest  that  certain  methods  of 
facing  peers5  disobedience  of  rules  of  all  authority 
figures  tend  to  be  abandoned  by  older  children  of  both 
SES  groups.  For  example,  children  seem  to  realize  with 
age  that  trying  to  punish  a peer  disobeying  the  rules  of 
an  authority  figure  may  fail  its  objectives  of  stopping 
rule  violation  or  correcting  the  transgressor,  Greek 
parents  and  teachers  usually  disapprove  of  children’s 
trying  to  punish  their  peers  by  themselves.  Therefore, 
this  type  of  response  to  peers*  transgressions  is  itself 
a rule  violation.  Tattling,  on  the  other  hand,  is  faced 
differently  by  individual  parents  and  teachers.  In 
general,  adults  are  more  lenient  of  childrens  tattling 
than  of  children* s at  temp ts  to  punish  peers.  However,  with 
age,  the  peer  group  increasingly  disapproved  of  tattling. 
Older  children  evidently  take  into  consideration  the 
counter-reaction  of  the  peer  group  as  well  as  of  adults 
in  reacting  to  rule  violation  by  peers. 

The  finding  that  low  status  children  of  all  grades 
cited  all  available  methods  of  enforcing  authority  rules 
upon  their  peers  significantly  more  often  than  did  their 
high  status  counterparts  suggests  that  the  former  are  more 
inclined  than  the  latter  to  take  the  side  of  all  author- 
ity sources  and  enforce  their  rules  upon  peers.  It  is 
questionable,  however,  whether  an  itidividual  * s unquali- 
fied readiness  to  enforce  authority  norms  upon  others 
signifies  internalization  assuring  his  own  behavior  to 
be  in  accordance  with  these  norms. 

Relationships  between  choices  of  methods  of  enforcing 
rules  upon  disobeying  peers  and  other  measures  of  inter- 
nalization of  norms.  The  response  alternatives  used  to 
evaluate  childrens  tendencies  to  enforce  rules  of  various 
sources  of  authority  upon  their  peers  were  designed  on 
the  assumption  that  there  would  appear  not  only  over-all 
differences  in  the  extent  to  which  children  tend  to  do 
this  but  also  variations  in  the  degree  to  which  different 
methods  of  enforcement  would  be  cited  by  Ss  of  different 
age,  sex,  and/or  SES,  Responses  such  as  *'I  would  tell 
them  they  are  wrong”  or  "I  would  ask  them  why**  may 
reflect  more  mature  attitudes  vis-a-vis  the  situation  of 
peers*  breaking  rules.  By  contrast,  the  response  al- 
ternatives of  denouncing  rule  violators  to  authority 
figures  (the  childfs  own  parents,  the  offender’s  parents, 
or  the  authority  figure  whose  rules  were  broken)  may 
indicate  less -independent  ways  of  facing  the  situation; 
choice  of  these  methods  of  coping  with  disobeying  peers 
may  reflect  the .responder  * s desire  to  please  adult  sources 
of  authority  rather  than  to  correct  peers  or  to  act  in 
a way  which  may  help  peers  stop  misbehaving. 
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If  these  hypotheses  are  correct,  the  above-men- 
tioned methods  of  enforcing  rules  upon  peers  (i*e*, 
questioning  them  and  disapproving  of  them  verbally) 
should  be  in  positive  correspondence  with  measures  of 
guilt;  also,  children  using  these  methods  should  be 
seen  by  t>eers  as  displaying  cooperative  behavior  in  the 
classroom*  Table  2-44  shows  that  the  responses  "Ask 
why"  and  "Tell  the  offenders  they  are  wrong"  did  yield 
many  more  significant  (positive)  correlations  with 
measures  of  guilt  than  any  of  the  other  methods  of  enforc- 
ing rules  upon  peers  (twenty-one  and  thirty-one  signif- 
icant correlations, respectively, out  of  forty-two  pos- 
sible for.  each  row)*  It  is  also  notable  that  choice  of 
the  alternative  "Do  nothing"  yielded  a substantial  num- 
ber of  significant  negative  correlations  with  reported 
of  guilt  (seventeen  out  of  forty-two  possible).  That 
is,  children  who  feel  discomfort  when  they  themselves 
violate  the  rules  of  authority  figures  tend  to  face 
their  peers1  transgressions  with  direct  inquisition  and 
verbal  rebuke  rather  than  with  denouncement  to  authority 
figures  or  by  trying  to  punish  the  offender.  Moreover, 
children  who  tended  to  feel  guilty  over  their  own  trans- 
gressions did  not  appear  to  remain  passive  when  their 
peers  disobey  rules  of  authority  figures. 

Relationships  between  choices  of  methods  of  facing^ 
peers1  rule  violations  and  peer  ratings  of  classroom 
behavior ♦ Table  2-45  shows  that  the  reactions  "Tell  the 
offenders  they  are  wrong"  and  "Ask  the  offenders  why" 
correlate  negatively  with  noncompliant  behavior  in  the 
classroom,  particularly  among  the  older  children*  By 
contrast,  the  reactions  "Try  to  punish  the  offenders"  and 
"Do  nothing"  correlate  positively  with  uncooperative 
behavior  in  the  classroom,  particularly  for  the  older 
children.  It  is  also  notable  that  the  reactions  "Tell 
my  parents"  and  "Tell  their  parents"  tend  to  correlate 
negatively  with  positive  behavior  in  the  classroom, 
although  the  direction  of  the  significant  correlations 
is  not  entirely  consistent*  Finally,  the  alternative 
"Tell  the  figure  whose  rules  were  broken"  correlates 
negatively  with  cooperative  behavior  in  the  classroom, 
particularly  among  sixth  graders. 

Summary , Of  the  three  indicators  of  internaliza- 
tion of  norms  used  in  this  study,  guilt  over  undetected 
transgressions  was  found  to  decrease  during  the  age  per- 
iod covered,  while  self-blame  after  punishment  by  author- 
ity figures  tended  to  increase  in  frequency  from  grade 
four  to  six  and  to  remain  constant  from  grade  six  to 
eight*  Data  on  these  measures  did  not  vary  by  sex. 

High  status  children  reported  less  intense  guilt  than 
low  status  children*  Social  status  differences  on  the 
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punish-self  items,  although  non-significant,  tended  to 
be  in  the  same  direction  as  for  the  items  eliciting  re- 
ports of  discomfort  over  rule  violation. 

The  measure  of  identification  with  the  norms  of  the 
system  expressed  through  attempts  to  enforce  rules  of 
various  authorities  upon  peers  revealed  that  low  status 
children  show  a greater  readiness  to  take  the  side  of  all 
sources  of  authority  and  impose  their  rules  upon  peers, 
using  all  available  methods,  more  than  do  high  status 
children • 

Classroom  behavior  was  significantly  related  to  all 
three  measures  of  internalization  of  norms.  Uncoopera- 
tive behavior  in  the  classroom  was  negatively  correlated 
with  both  guilt  and  punish-self  measures  as  well  as  with 
two  particular  reactions  to  rule  Violation  by  peers, 
i,e,,  with  "Ask  the  offender  why"  and  "Tell  the  offender 
he  is  wrong,"  The  reactions  "Do  nothing"  and  "Try  to 
punish  the  offender"  were  found  to  correlate  positively 
with  noncompliant  behavior  in  school. 
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TABLE  2-45 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  TYPES  OF  RESPONSE  TO  PEERS'  DISOBEDIENCE 
OF  RULES  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  IY  GRADE  AND 

SEX  GROUPS 
(GREECE) 


TYPES  OF  RESPONSE  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

TO  PEERS'  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

DISOBEDIENCE  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Tell  my  parents 

4 

-.09 

-.18 

-.10 

-.18 

.18 

. 24* * 

.18 

.29* 

6 

-.23* 

-.08 

-.25* 

-.10 

-.03 

-.04 

.07 

.01 

8 

-.04 

.04 

.06 

-.04 

-.14 

.00 

-.  24* 

.02 

Tell  their  parents 

4 

-.19* 

-.10 

-.24* 

-.10 

.11 

.15 

.24* 

.18 

6 

-.30* 

-.15 

-.27* 

-.21* 

.20* 

-.05  • 

.28* 

.01 

8 

-.24* 

-.10 

-.12 

.01 

-.14 

-.11 

-.27* 

-.11 

Tell  (figure) 

4 

-.08 

-.06 

-.12 

-.03 

.14 

.17 

.20* 

.14 

6 

-.33* 

-.21* 

-.30* 

-.22* 

.09 

-.04 

. 21* 

.02 

8 

-.18 

.05 

-.08 

.02 

-.06 

.10 

.-.22* 

il3 

Ask  why 

4 

.11 

.15 

.07 

.02 

.20* 

.06 

.15 

.01 

6 

-.08 

.03 

-.15 

.00 

-.12 

-.17 

-.05 

-.21* 

8 

-.15 

-.21* 

.10 

-.13 

-.20* 

-.31* 

-.  48* 

-.32* 

Tell  them  they  are 
wrong 

4 

.12 

.10 

.02 

.08 

.21* 

.09 

.25* 

-.05 

6 

.01 

-.05 

-.06 

.01 

-.20* 

-.19* 

-.12 

-.19* 

8 

-.12 

--.22* 

.16 

-.12 

-.15 

-.34* 

....  42* 

-.40* 

Try  to  punish  them 

4 

-.07 

-.08 

-.11 

-.10 

.18 

-.03 

.08 

.00 

6 

-.17 

-.01 

-.  22* 

-.07 

.03 

-.11 

.18 

-.07 

8 

-.06 

-.05 

.00 

-.10 

-.02 

.26* 

-.10 

. 29* 

Do  nothing 

4 

.13 

.08 

.23* 

.01 

-.14 

-.  19* 

-.  24* 

-.19* 

' 

6 

.12 

.06 

.15 

.09 

.21* 

.08 

.06 

.09 

8 

.07 

06 

-.16 

.02 

.10 

.14 

.45* 

.23* 

Note.  Scores  based  on  number  of  "Yes"  responses  to  alternatives,  summed 
across  several  items  dealing  with  different  authority  figures. 

* Indicates  significant  correlation. 


B4 • The  Child's  Response  to  Unjust  Authority 

Previous  sections  of  this  report  showed  that  the  young 
children’s  confidence  in  the  benevolence  and  justice  of  the 
rules  of  authority  figures  declines  with  age.  Appar- 
ently, increasing  social  experience  and  cognitive  and 
emotional  development  help  the  child  realize  that 
authority  figures  may  misuse  their  power  and  make  unjust 
decisions  or  enforce  upon  others  unjust  commands.  In- 
creasing awareness  of  the  fallibility  of  authority  fig- 
ures is,  therefore,  one  of  the  facets  of  the  socialization 
process. 

Of  particular  relevance  to  this  study  are  the  re- 
percussions of  this  awareness  upon  adult-child  interac- 
tions. How  does  a child  deal — cognitively,  emotionally, 
behaviorally — \*ith  experiences  indicating  to  him  that 
authority  figures  may  act  unjustly?  How  do  authority 
figures  respond  to  the  child 1 s at  temp ts  to  deal  with 
such  experiences?  Children’s  reports  about  the  methods 
they  would  use  to  face  injustice  from  authority  figures 
may  provide  valuable  insights  into  this  important  part 
of  the  socialization  process. 

This  section  deals  with  data  collected  through  a set 
of  questions  exemplifying  hypothetical  situations  where 
authority  figures  act  unjustly  on  matters  directly  or 
indirectly  affecting  children.  The  assumption  that  chil- 
dren’s ways  of  facing  injustice  from  authority  may  range 
from  passive  obedience  or  submission  to  responses  more 
or  less  active  and  more  or  less  emotional  or 

rational  underlies  the  selection  of  response  alternatives  pro 
posed  and  to  which  the  Ss  could  answer  "Yes'1  or  "No." 

The  categories  of  response  alternatives  used  for  this 
set  of  questions  are  listed  in  Table  2-46  » 

To  assess  differences  in  the  extent  to  which  chil- 
dren use  various  methods  of  coping  with  injustice  from 
different  authority  figures,  the  base  question,  "If  your 
...  [authority'  figure]  did  something  that  you  thought 
was  unfair  or  unjust,  what  would  you  do?"  was  asked  for 
both  parents,  the  teacher,  the  policeman,  and  the  country’s 
government,  and  was  followed  by  the  same  categories  of 
response  alternatives.  Data  were  analyzed  in  two  ways. 

To  assess  the  impact  of  adult  authority  as  a whole  on 
children’s  choices  of  methods  to  cope  with  injustice,  a 
total  authority  index  was  generated  for  each  category  of 
reaction  to  injustice  by  grouping  the  frequencies  of  ”YesM 
responses  to  each  category  across  all  authority  figures 
considered;  to  assess  variations  in  the  methods  used  to 
cope  with  injustice  from  different  authority  sources,  the 
frequency  of  "Yes"  responses  to  each  category  of  reaction 
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was  analyzed  by  figure-groupings,  i.e«,  parents  (combin- 
ing responses  to  father  and  mother),  teacher  (a  single 
figure  index),  and  other  authority  (combining  responses  to 
policeman  and  government). 


a • Reactions  to  Injustice  from  Total  Authority 

Tables  2-46  and  2-47  show  the  summary  frequencies  of 
"Yes"  responses  to  the  various  categories  of  reactions  to 
injustice  of  authority  figures  grouped  into  a "total 
authority"  unit.  The  rank  orderby  grade  of  these  sum- 
mary percentage  scores  (see  Figure  2-14)  indicates  that 
these  Greek  children,  when  faced  with  unjust  pronounce- 
ments of  authority  figures  would  be  most  likely  to  "Ask 
why"  and  least  likely  to  choose  extreme  behavior  alterna- 
tives such  as  revenge  and  passive  submission  to  injustice. 
The  frequencies  of  the  three  other  categories  of  responses 
i.e6,  discussion  of  the  situation  with  peers,  requests  for 
familial  intervention  on  their  behalf,  and  verbal  response 
denoting  open  criticism  of  an  adult  pronouncement  were 
grouped  quite  closely  together  (especially  at  grades  four 
and  six)  and  accupied  intermediate  rank  positions. 

With  increasing ; age,  especially  from  grade  six  to 
eight,  two  behavior  alternatives  popular  already  at 
grade  four,  i.e.,  "Ask  why"  and  "Talk  to  peers,"  became 
significantly  more  frequent  (see  Figure  2-14  and  Table 
2-47).  In  contrast,  the  frequencies  of  Ss  who  would  be 
willing  to  u^e  "Verbal  responses"  and  "Get  even"  tactics 
decreased  significantly  with  age,  especially  between 
grades  four  and  six  (see  Figure  2-14  and  Table  2-47). 

The  frequency  of  "A°k  parents  to  intervene"  also  decreased 
with  age,  especially  between  grades  four  and  six,  but  the 
downward  trend  of  the  frequency  of  this  response  category 
did  not  reach  significance  level. 

The  frequency  of  "Do  nothing"  responses  was  affected 
by  a significant  interaction  of  sex  with  age0  At  grade 
four  more  girls  than  boys  appeared  inclined  to  submit 
passively  to  injustice;  with  age  the  number  of  girls  who 
would  "Do  nothing"  to  oppose  adult  injustice  decreased 
linearly,  while  the  number  of  boys  who  selected  this 
alternative  increased  from  grade  four  to  six  and  then 
decreased  again  so  that  by  the  eighth  grade  the  percen- 
tages of  boys  and  girls  who  would  "Do  nothing"  against 
injustice  were  almost  equal  (see  Table  2-47). 


0 
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The  statistical  analysis  of  responses  by  total 
authority  showed  no  significant  differ ences  associated 
with  the  Ss1  SES#  This  finding  is  interesting  in  view  of 
the  consistent  SES  differences  which  affected  other 
facets  of  these  childrens  orientations  toward  authority* 
Perhaps  the  experiences  through  which  Greek  children  learn 
the  methods  they  use  to  cope  with  unjust  pronouncements 
of  authority  figures  are  not  affected  by  the  social  status 
position  of  their  families#  It  is  also  possible  that  the 
analysis  of  data  by  total  authority  masks  significant  SES 
differences  on  the  frequencies  of  some  options,  depending 
on  the  authority  figures  considered  as  sources  of  injus- 
tice# Analysis  of  the  data  by  authority  figure  groupings 
(see  section  B4b)  will  clarify  this  matter# 

The  above  analysis  suggests  that  the  types  of  behavior 
with  which  children  in  the  Greek  research  group  are  most 
likely  to  face  unjust  pronouncements  of  adults  denote  a 
good  deal  of  confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of  interper- 
sonal exchange  and  cooperation  in  handling  such  problems# 
"Ask  why"  may  communicate  the  child’s  feelings  of  frustra- 
tion in  the  face  of  authority  figures  misusing  their  power 
to  enforce  compliance  with  questionable  commands,  as  well 
as  his  willingness  to  challenge  the  rightness  of  the 
adult  pronouncement  itself#  Although  the  specific  con- 
notation of  "Ask  why"  may  vary,  children  seem  to  be 
aware  quite  early  that  this  approach  can  induce  corrective 
action#  Perhaps  children  believe  that  few  authority 
figures  make  unfair  pronouncements  willfully#  They  also 
seem  to  realize  that  asking  for  an  explanation  of  a 
decision  or  command  is  rather  unlikely  to  be  thought  of 
as  a demonstration  of  defiance  and  provoke  punitive 
responses  on  the  part  of  the  authority# 

The  finding  that  the  second  most  frequent  option, 
i#e#,  "Talk  to  peers,"  became  more  popular  with  age 
probably  reflects  the  widely  known  developmental  phenomenon 
of  increasing  identification  with  peers  and  confidence  in 
their  rationality  as  the  child  matures  and  his  needs  for 
autonomy  from  the  world  of  adults  become  compelling# 

Sharing  feelings  of  frustration  with  others  probably  pro- 
vides some  consolation#  Moreover,  discussing  the  behavior 
of  higher  status  persons  with  peers  and  criticizing  its 
flaws  may  help  the  child  improve  his  personal  understanding 
of  the  intricacies  of  interpersonal  relationships  and  his 
methods  of  dealing  with  both  equals  and  higher  status 
persons • 
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Few  of  these  children  seemed  likely  to  face  adult 
injustice  with  open  verbal  criticism  of  the  figure  con- 
cerned* Furthermore  this  mode  of  action  became  signifi- 
cantly less  frequent  as  children  grew  older*  These  points 
suggest  that  with  age  children  learn  that  this  mode  of 
behavior  is  rather  unlikely  to  be  productive;  apparently 
they  realize  that  few  adults  would  tolerate  such  reactions* 
An  analogous  age  trend  was  observed  for  the  over-all-grades 
least  popular  mode  of  reaction,  i*e*,  "Get  even,"  probably 
reflecting  a similar  learning  process*  The  decline  with 
age  of  the  frequency  of  children  requesting  familial 
intervention  on  their  behalf  probably  reflects  their 
increasing  needs  for  autonomous  action* 

The  finding  that  rejection  of  the  alternative  of 
passive  submission  to  injustice  increases  faster  among 
girls  than  boys,  as  they  grow  older,  may  indicate  that 
confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of  other,  more  active 
methods  of  dealing  with  adult  injustices  is  developing 
faster  among  the  former  than  among  the  latter*  It  is, 
however,  unclear  which  of  the  other  behavior  alternatives 
become  more  popular  among  girls  as  they  grox*  older* 


Summary  > Assessment  of  children's  responses  to 
hypothetical  situations  where  authority  figures  misuse 
their  power  and  enforce  upon  children  unjust  commands 
indicated  that  over  all  grades,  and  with  greater  frequency 
as  age  increases,  Greek  children  are  likely  to  face 
injustice  from  authority  in  general  mainly  by  "Asking  why*" 
Second  in  frequency  across  all  grades  and  also  increasing 
with  age  was  the  response  category  "Talk  to  peers*" 

"Verbal  responses,"  attempts  to  obtain  parental  inter- 
vention on  their  behalf,  and  retaliation  reactions  were 
chosen  by  substantially  fewer  children,  and  with  decreas- 
ing frequencies  as  age  increased*  The  tendency  to  face 
injustice  passively  was  relatively  infrequent  and  declined 
with  age  more  rapidly  among  girls  than  among  boys*  None 
of  the  response  categories  varied  significantly  by  SES. 
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FIGURE  2-14 

COMPARISON  OF  ACTIONS  CHILDREN  WOULD  TAKE 
IN  RESPONSE  TO  UNJUST  USE  OF  AUTHORITY,  BY  GRADE 

(GREECE) 


Item:  If  (figure)  did  something  to  you  that  you  thought  was  unfair  or  unjust, 

what  would  you  do? 


brothers  and  sisters  about  it."  (8)  "I  would  talk  to  my  friends  about  it."  (9)  "I  would  ask  my 
mother  (father)  or  other  adult  relatives  to  stop  him  (her,  them)  from,  doing  it  again. 11  (10)  MI  would  ask 
my  parents  or  other  adult  relatives  to  talk  to  him  (her;  them)."  (ll)  "I  would  get  even  with  or  get  back 
at  him  (her,  them)." 
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COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  ACTIONS  CHILDREN  WOULD  TAKE  IN  RESPONSE  TO 

INJUSTICE  FROM  TOTAL  AUTHORITY  (SUMMARY  FOR  FIVE  AUTHORITY  FIGURES), 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS, AND  SEX 
(PERCENTAGES  OF  "YES"  RESPONSES) 

(GREECE) 


TABLE  2-47 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  ACTIONS  CHILDREN  WOULD  TAKE  IN  RESPONSE  TO  INJUSTICE  IjjROM 
TOTAL  AUTHORITY  (SUMMARY  FOR  FIVE  AUTHORITY  FIGURES),  BY  GRADE, 

SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX. 

(GREECE) 


RESPONSE  CATEGORIES 
(Index  Labels) 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 
STATUS 
LOW  HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

INDEX 

SCALE 

SICNIF. 

EFFECTS 

1.  Do  nothing 

4 

0.93 

0.85 

1.00 

1.23 

0.62 

0-5 

Sex  by 

Grade 

6 

1.29 

1.49 

1.09 

1.01 

1.57 

8 

0.61 

0.75 

0.46 

0.59 

0.62 

Total 

1.03 

0.85 

0.95 

0.93 

2 • Ask  why 

4 

2.42 

2.43 

2.41 

2.33 

2.50 

0-4 

Grade 

6 

2.43 

2.46 

2.40 

2.69 

2.17 

(linear) 

8 

2.96 

2.92 

3.01 

3.06 

2.87 

Total 

2.60 

' 2.60 

2.69 

2.51 

3.  Verbal  Responses 

4 

5.32 

5.45 

5.19 

4.67 

5.97 

0-17 

Grade 

6 

3.67 

3.58 

3.75 

3.61 

3.72 

(Curv. ) 

8 

4.15 

3.29 

5.01 

4.45 

3.87 

Total 

4.11 

4.65 

4.24 

4.51 

4.  Talk  to  peers 

4 

3.43 

3.48 

3.39 

3.10 

3.77 

0-10 

Grade 

6 

3.24 

2.81 

3.68 

3.47 

3.02 

(linear) 

8 

4.34 

4.12 

4.56 

4.28 

4.40 

Total 

3.47 

3.87 

3.62 

3.73 

5.  Ask  Parents  fo 

4 

1.63 

1.65 

1.61 

1.53 

1.73 

0-5 

None 

intervene 

6 

1.28 

1.21 

1.27 

1.33 

1.23 

8 

1.27 

1.08 

1.46 

1.20 

1.34 

Total 

1.34 

1.45 

1.36 

1.43 

6.  Get  even 

4 

0.97 

1.18 

0.75 

0.66 

1.27 

0-5 

Grade 

6 

0.45 

0.42 

0.48 

0.42 

0.47 

(linear) 

8 

0.44 

0.23 

0.66 

0.56 

0.33 

Total 

0.61 

0.63 

0.55 

0.69 

Note;  Item:  "If  your. . • ( f igurc> 

) did  something  that 

you  thought  was  unfair 

or  unjust,  what 

would 

. you  do?"  Index: 

Number 

of  "Yes'1  responses  to 

alternatives  comprising  each  response  category 

‘across 

5 figures 

(father,  mother 

, teacher,  policeman,  governmen 

t). 

ERjt 


b • Variations  in  Reactions  to  Injustice  as  a Function 
of  the  Identity  of  Authority  Figures 


Table  2-48  compares  the  percentages  of  children  who 
cited  each  of  the  six  behavior  categories  in  response  to 
injustice  from  different  authority  figures  grouped  as 
parents  (combining  responses  to  father  and  mother),  teacher, 
and  other  authority  (combining  responses  to  policeman  and 
government)®  Comparison  of  these  percentage  scores  by  total 
grade  indicates  that  the  specific  sources  of  injustice  did 
not  substantially  differentiate  the  frequencies  x^ith  which 
children  would  be  likely  to  resort  to  the  two  extreme  be- 
havior alternatives,  i.e.,  "Do  nothing"  and  "Get  even*" 
Hox^ever,  the  behavior  categories  "Ask  why"  and  "Verbal 
responses"  appeared  more  likely  to  occur  in  reaction  to 
injustices  of  parents  and  other  authorities  (i.e*,  of  po- 
liceman and  government)  than  when  a teacher  is  the  source 
of  injustice*  In  contrast,  "Talk  to  peers"  and  "Ask 
parents  to  intervene"  appeared  more  likely  to  occur  xdien 
a teacher  and  other  non-family  authorities  are  thought  to 
be  unjust  than  when  parents  are  the  source  of  injustice. 

The  effects  of  dimensions  of  the  sample  (i.e.,  age, 
sex  and  SES)  on  the  frequencies  of  each  of  the  six 
response  categories  were  tested  for  statistical  signifi- 
cance for  the  three  indices  of  figure  groupings,  i.e*, 
parents,  teacher,  and  other  authority.  This  analysis  by 
figure  groupings  will  further  clarify  indications  obtained 
through  the  analysis  of  variance  for  total  authority. 

On  the  "Do  nothing"  alternative  the  analysis  by  total 
authority  yielded  a significant  interaction  of  sex  with 
grade.  The  analysis  by  groups  of  figures  showed  that  this 
interaction  accounted  mainly  for  responses  to  parents  and 
the  teacher  (see  Table  2-49).  The  pattern  of  curvilinear 
progression  of  boys1  tendency  to  face  injustice  passively 
(with  failure  to  react  being  more  frequent  among  sixth 
graders  than  among  either  fourth  or  eighth  graders)  was 
apparent  in  reference  to  all  three  sources  of  authority. 
However,  girls’  tendency  to  "Do  nothing"  to  oppose  injus- 
tice showed  a linear  decline  with  age  only  when  parents 
and  the  teacher  were  the  sources  of  injustice.  The  like- 
lihood that  injustice  from  non-family  and  non-school 
authorities  (i.e.,  policeman  and  government)  would  be 
faced  passively  increased  from  grade  four  to  six  and  de- 
creased again  by  eighth  grade;  no  significant  sex  differ- 
ences affected  this  curvilinear  pattern  of  change. 

The  analysis  by  groups  of  figures  also  revealed  a sig- 
nificant difference  by  SES  in  the  numbers  of  children  who 
reported  that  they  x^ould  "Do  nothing"  in  response  to  injus- 
tice from  other  authority  (i.e.,  the  policeman  and  the 
government).  Across  all  grades  significantly  more  low 
status  than  high  status  children  appeared  inclined  to 
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adopt  attitudes  of  passive  submission  in  the  face  of  injus- 
tices of  these  authority  figures.  The  finding  is  congruent 
with  other  data  of  this  study  which  suggested  that  low 
status  children,  compared  to  their  high  status  counterparts, 
not  only  have  a higher  regard  for  the  punitive  powers  and 
punitive  behavior  of  non-family  and  non-school  authorities 
but  also  tend  to  demonstrate  more  affection  (liking)  for 
them  and  more  guilt  over  undetected  violations  of  the 
rules  they  enforce  (see  Sections  B1  and  B3).  The  fact 
that  only  with  respect  to  non-family  and  non-school  author- 
ities was  the  incidence  of  submission  to  injustice  signifi- 
cantly more  frequent  among  low  status  than  high  status 
children  possibly  reflects  a greater  sense  of  powerlessness 
felt  by  the  former  children  (and  probably  also  by  their 
parents)  in  the  face  of  state  authorities. 

On  "Ask  why"  and  "Talk  to  peers"  the  anal;-  ;is  by  total 
authority  indicated  significant  increases  of  their  frequen- 
cies as  children  grew  older.  The  analysis  by  figure  group- 
ings indicated  that  on  "Ask  why"  these  age  trends  were 
significant  for  all  three  authority  sources  (see  Table  2-50). 
On  "Talk  to  peers,"  however,  linear  increases  with  age  were 
significant  only  for  teacher  and  other  non-family  author- 
ities; the  frequency  of  "Talk  to  peers"  about  injustice 
from  parents  changed  cur vil inear ly  with  grade,  decreasing 
from  grade  four  to  six  and  increasing  again  by  eighth 
grade  (see  Table  2-52). 

The  analysis  by  groups  of  figures  also  showed  that 
significantly  more  girls  than  boys  across  all  grades  would 
be  willing  to  challenge  a policeman’s*  unfair  pronounce- 
ments by  "Asking  why"  (see  Table  2-50).  This  sex  differ- 
ence is  congruent  with  another  finding  of  this  study  indi- 
cating significant  sex  differences  (in  the  same  direction) 
in  children’s  beliefs  about  the  inevitability  of  punishment 
following  disobedience  of  a policeman’s  orders  (see  Section 
Blc) . Apparently  children’s  reactions  to  injustice  are 
substantially  influenced  by  their  beliefs  regarding  the 
likelihood  that  each  type  of  reaction  will  or  will  not 
be  tolerated  by  each  individual  authority  figure. 

On  "Talk  to  peers,"  the  analysis  by  groups  of  figures 
revealed  that  the  tendency  to  discuss  with  peers  the  un- 
just pronouncements  of  teachers  was  significantly  more 
frequent  among  high  status  than  low  status  children  across 
all  grades  (see  Table  2-52).  This  finding  also  is  congru- 
ent with  previously  discussed  data  indicating  significant 
differences  by  SES  (as  a main  factor  or  in  interaction 
with  grade)  on  children’s  regard  for  the  teacher’s  help- 
fulness and  fairness  of  rules,  as  well  as  on  their  esti- 
mates of  his  power  to  punish  (see  Sections  Bla,  b,  and  B2c). 

*The  response  alternative,  "Ask  why,"  was  not  included  among 
the  options  following  the  question  about  injustice  from  the 
government . 
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The  summary  percentage  scores  for  "Talk  to  peers" 
masked  some  remarkable  differences  between  "Talking  to 
friends"  and  "Talking  to  siblings,"  depending  on  whether 
these  action  alternatives  were  selected  in  response  to 
injustice  from  parents  or  non-family  authorities  (sei 
Table  2-55).  When  faced  with  parental  injustices,  chil- 
dren of  all  grade  levels  appeared  more  likely  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  their  siblings  than  with  their  friends. 

In  contrast,  injustice  from  the  teacher  and  other  non- 
family authorities  seemed  as  likely  to  be  discussed 
with  friends  as  with  siblings.  These  relationships  are 
perhaps  due  to  a common  familiarity  with  the  teacher  among 
friends  and  correspondingly  with  parents  among  siblings. 

The  analysis  of  variance  by  total  authority  showed 
that  the  frequency  of  "Verbal  responses"  followed  a 
curvilinear  pattern  of  decline  with  increase  in  grade. 

The  analysis  by  groups  of  figures  indicated  significant 
grade  effects  only  for  parents  and  teacher;  the  likeli- 
hood that  injustice  from  these  two  sources  of  authority 
would  be  faced  with  open  verbal  criticism  decreased  from 
grade  four  to  six  and  then  increased  again  slightly  at 
the  eighth  grade. 

Analysis  of  the  index  for  "Verbal  responses"  in  its 
component  parts  (see  Table  2-56)  showed  that  this  pat- 
tern of  curvilinear  change  with  grade  was  apparent  for 
all  the  specific  types  of  behavior  comprising  that  index 
except  for  "Tell  the  figure  not  to  do  it  again,"  whose 
frequency  declined  linearly  as  children  grew  older.  For 
other  authority  (i.e.,  policeman  and  government),  the 
frequencies  of  "Tell  the  figure  not  to  do  it  again," 

"Show  anger,"  and  "Tell  other  authority  figures"  dropped 
substantially  from  grade  four  to  six  and  then  remained 
constant;  the  frequency  of  "Tell  the  figure  he  was  unfair" 
remained  relatively  constant  across  all  grades. 

Data  in  Table  2-56  also  reveal  notable  SES  differ- 
ences on  the  frequencies  of  some  of  the  specific  types  of 
behavior  comprising  the  index  "Verbal  responses."  For 
example,  more  high  status  than  low  status  children 
maintained  that  they  would  show  their  anger  when  faced 
with  injustice  whatever  its  source;  SES  differences  on 
this  particular  option  increased  as  children  grew  older. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  low  status  than  high  status  chil- 
dren across  all  grades  reported  that  they  would  face 
injustice  from  parents  and  the  teacher  by  "Telling  them 
not  to  do  it  again."  The  alternative  "Tell  the  figure 
he  was  unfair"  showed  no  substantial  SES  differences  at 
grades  four  and  six  for  either  parents,  teacher  or  other 
authorities;  at  grade  eight,  however,  significantly  more 
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high  status  than  low  status  children  seemed  likely  to 
face  injustice  from  all  sources  of  authority  by  stating 
their  opinion  in  this  direct  way. 

The  analysis  by  groups  of  figures  also  revealed 
that  the  frequency  of  "Ask  parents  to  intervene"  in  the 
face  of  parental  injustice  declined  with  age  (see  Table 
2-53).  Apparently  increasing  experience  of  relations 
within  the  family,  emotional  maturation  and  increasing 
needs  for  autonomy  lead  many  children,  as  they  grow  older, 
to  choose  other,  more  direct  ways  in  dealing  with 
parental  injustice  rather  than  ask  support  from  one  ~>f 
their  parents  when  they  think  the  other  parent  has  been 
unjust.  The  finding  that  the  likelihood  of  asking 
parental  support  in  the  face  of  injustice  from  non-family 
authorities  remained  quite  high  and  unaffected  by  increase 
in  age  possibly  reflects  another  facet  of  the  sense  of 
solidarity  which  is  described  as  characteristic  of  the 
Greek  family. 

The  analysis  for  total  authority  indicated  a signifi- 
cant decline  with  age  in  the  frequency  of  the  "Get  even" 
alternative.  The  analysis  by  figure  groupings  confirmed 
this  downward  trend  with  age  for  the  frequencies  of 
children  seeking  revenge  in  the  face  of  injustice  from 
parents  and  other  non-family  and  non-school  authorities 
(see  Table  2-54).  Older  children  probably  realize  that 
resorting  to  such  an  aggressive  behavior  is  unnecessary 
with  parents,  whose  injustices  can  be  dealt  with  more 
efficiently  through  direct  verbal  exchange,  and  unrealis- 
tic with  distant  and  powerful  non-family  authorities 
(i.e.,  the  policeman  and  government).  With  respect  to 
the  teacher  the  frequency  of  "Get  even"  responses  dif- 
fered by  SES  in  interaction  with  grade  (see  Table  2-54)  • 

At  grade  four  more  low  status  than  high  status  children 
demonstrated  tendencies  to  seek  revenge  against  an  unjust 
teacher;  at  grade  eight  the  SES  trend  reversed  direction. 

In  other  words,  the  frequency  of  "Get  even"  responses 
declined  linearly  with  age  for  the  low  SES  group,  whereas, 
for  the  high  SES  group,  it  followed  a pattern  of 
curvilinear  change,  decreasing  from  grade  four  to  six 
and  increasing  again  at  the  eighth  grade.  This  SES  dif- 
ference is  probably  contingent  upon  SES  differences  (dis- 
cussed in  previous  sections)  in  children’s  feelings  of 
attachment  to  the  teacher,  their  confidence  in  his  willing- 
ness to  help  and  fairness  of  rules,  and  in  their  estimates 
of  his  power  to  punish  noncompliance. 
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Relationships  between  reactions  to  injustice  and 
other  variables  of  the  study.  Correlations  among  the 
frequencies  with  which  children  selected  each  of  the 
six  behavior  categories  in  response  to  injustice  by 
parents,  teacher,  and  other  non-family  authorities  suggest 
that  these  behaviors  tend  to  be  general  rather  than  figure 
specific  (see  Table  2-57).  Although  the  magnitude  of 
these  correlations  varies,  especially  for  "Do  nothing," 
all  of  the  coefficients  are  positive  and  most  of  them 
statistically  significant. 

The  extent  to  which  estimates  of  the  authority 
figures*  likability,  helpfulness,  fairness  of  rules,  power 
to  punish,  punitive  behavior,  and  potency  in  inducing  guilt 
are  associated  with  children*s  preferences  of  methods 
of  handling  the  figures*  injustices  was  assessed  through 
correlational  data.  Table  2-58  presents  a summary  of 
the  significant  correlations  between  the  two  sets  of 
variables  across  the  six  grade-sex  groups.*  Data  show 
that  all  sets  of  variables  reflecting  children’s  orien- 
tations toward  authority  figures  had  a bearing  on  their 
preferences  of  methods  of  dealing  with  the  figures* 
injustices.  However,  liking  for  authority  figures, 
confidence  in  the  fairness  of  their  rules,  and  guilt  over 
rule-breaking  were  more  often  in  significant  association 
with  the  frequencies  of  the  various  types  of  responses 
to  injustice  than  were  confidence  in  the  figures*  help- 
fulness and  regard  for  their  power  to  punish  and  punitive 
behavior.  For  "Do  nothing"  most  of  the  significant 
coefficients  were  positive;  for  active  methods  of  dealing 
with  injustice  the  association  with  perception  of  the 
various  features  of  authority  figures  was  most  often 
negative . 

Most  of  the  significant  correlations  between  the 
variables  of  "liking,"  "rules  fair,"  and  "guilt"  on  the 
one  side  and  reactions  to  injustice  on  the  other  side  per- 
tained to  "Do  nothing"  (positive  associations),  and 
"Verbal  responses,"  "Get  even,"  and  "Talk  to  peers" 
(negative  associations).  That  is,  the  most  salient 
correlates  of  children’s  tendency  to  submit  passively  to 
injustice  were  their  affective  attachment  to  authority 
figures,  their  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  the  figures’ 
rules  and  their  tendency  to  feel  guilty  over  violating 
the  figures’  rules  and  expectations.  Concomitantly, 


*For  Greek  data  which  showed  more  variations  by  SES 
by  sex,  computation  of  correlations  by  SES  by  grade 
necessary  to  further  clarify  the  degree  and  directi 
the  association  among  the  variables* 


than 

is 

on  of 
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children  who  liked  authority  figures,  had  a high  regard 
for  the  fairness  of  their  rules,  and  tended  to  experience 
guilt  over  violating  their  rules  were  the  ones  most  likely 
to  avoid  to  face  their  injustices  with  open  verbal 
criticisms,  discussions  with  peers,  and  retaliatory 
reactions • 

It  is  also  notable  that  preference  for  passive  sub- 
mission to  injustice  and  avoidance  of  "Verbal  responses" 
and  "Get  even"  tactics  were  often  significantly  associ- 
ated with  childrens  beliefs  regarding  inevitability  of 
punishment  for  noncompliance  with  the  rules  and  expecta- 
tions of  authority  figures®  Apparently,  not  only  percep- 
tion of  authority  figures  in  a highly  favorable  manner 
but  also  expectations  of  punishment  on  their  part  can 
affect  childrenfs  choices  of  methods  of  dealing  with 
their  injustices. 


Relationships  between  reactions  to  injustice  and 
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classroom  behavior  correlated  negatively  with  the  inci- 
dence of  both  these  types  of  reaction  to  injustice  while 
indices  of  noncompliant  conduct  in  the  school  correlated 
positively.  The  positive  correlations  between  the  fre- 
quencies of  "Get  even"  reactions  and  the  scores  of  non- 
compliant behavior  in  the  school  were  equally  distributed 
among  boys  and  girls  and  occurred  most  often  for  sixth 
and  eighth  graders.  The  positive  association  between 
scores  of  noncompliant  classroom  conduct  and  "Verbal 
responses"  was  also  more  salient  for  older  than  younger 
children  but  more  salient  for  boys  thar.  girls. 
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Summary,  Variations  in  the  frequency  of  Ss  citing 
each  category  of  reaction  to  injustice,  depending  on  the 
authority  figure,  showed  that  reactions  considered  to  be 
mild  and  not  insulting  (e.g*,  "Ask  why")  as  well  as 
those  denoting  more  open  challenge  of  the  authority 
figure’s  justice  (e.g.,  "Verbal  responses")  are  used  more 
often  toward  parents  and  governmental  authorities  than 
toward  the  teacher*  The  frequency  of  Ss  citing  reac- 
tions denoting  defiance  (e.g.,  "Get  even")  as  well  as 
failure  to  cope  with  injustice  in  some  active  way  (e.g., 
"Do  nothing")  showed  no  substantial  difference  across 
authority  figures*  "Talk  to  peers"  (and  particularly 
"talk  to  friends")  was  cited  less  often  in  response  to 
injustice  from  parents  than  non-family  authorities, 
indicating  that  this  response  category  is  also  con- 
sidered to  denote  some  degree  of  disrespect. 


Variations  with  grade  indicate  that  the  number  of 
Ss  who  "Ask  why"  increased  with  age  in  response  to 
injustice  from  all  sources  of  authority  while  the  fre- 
quency of  Ss  who  "Talk  to  peers"  increased  with  age 
only  in  response  to  injustice  from  non-family  author- 
ities* On  the  other  hand,  the  frequency  of  Ss  citing 
the  "Get  even"  alternative  decreased  with  age  in  re- 
sponse to  injustice  from  parents  as  well  as  government 
authorities  while  the  number  of  Ss  who  "Ask  for  parental 
intervention"  decreased  only  in  response  to  parental 
injustice. 


Var ia t 
boys  would 
policeman, 
nothing"  in 
declined  li 
of  boys  who 
all  sources 
four  and  ei 

Var iat 
grades,  mor 
"Do  nothing 
government ; 
children  in 
teacher’s  i 
status  than 
an  unjust  t 


ions  by  sex  indicated  that  more  girls  than 
"Ask  why"  in  the  face  of  injustice  from  a 
Also,  the  frequency  of  Ss  who  would  "Do 
reaction  to  parents’  and  teacher’s  injustice 
nearly  with  grade  among  girls  while  the  number 
would  "Do  nothing"  to  oppose  injustice  from 
of  authority  remained  constant  in  grades 
ght  after  an  increase  in  grade  six. 

ions  by  social  status  indicated  that  in  all 
e low  status  than  high  status  children  would 
" to  oppose  injustice  from  a policeman  and  the 
further,  more  high  status  than  low  status 
all  grades  would  "Talk  to  peers"  about  a 
njustice;  and  with  increasing  age  more  high 
low  status  children  would  "Get  even"  with 
eacher. 


Correlations  between  children’s  reactions 
justice  and  their  viet^s  about  positive  and  puni 
dimensions  of  authority  figures  suggested  that 
tendency  to  face  injustice  from  authority  figur 


to  in- 

tive 

the 

es  passively 
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as  well  as  the  tendency  to  avoid  reac 
reflect  some  degree  of  defiance  or  la 
toward  authority  figures  is  more  cons 
to  children’s  regard  for  the  figures’ 
istics  than  to  their  estimates  about 
tive  powers* 


tions  considered  to 
ck  of  respect 
istently  related 
positive  character- 
the  figures’  puni- 


Correlations  between  reactions  to  injustice  and 
peer  nomination  indices  of  classroom  behavior  showed  that 
children  citing  verbal  protests,  retaliation  reactions, 
and  attempts  to  obtain  parental  intervention  to  face 
injustice  from  non-family  authorities  were  more  likely 
to  be  seen  by  peers  as  not  displaying  cooperative 
behavior  in  the  classroom*  In  contrast,  children  say- 
ing that  they  would  "Do  nothing”  to  face  injustice  from 
authority  figures  were  more  likely  to  be  seen  by  peers 
as  displaying  cooperative  behavior  in  school* 
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TABLE  2-48 

COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  ACTIONS  CHILDREN  WOULD  TAKE  IN  RESPONSE  TO  INJUSTICE  FROM 
FIVE  AUTHORITY  FIGURES,  GROUPED  AS  PARENTS,  TEACHER  AND  OTHER  AUTHORITY,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(PERCENTAGES  OF  "YES"  RESPONSES) 
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Note,  Item:  "If  your  , , • (figure)  did  something  that  you  thought  was  unfair  or  unjust,  what  would  you  do? 
Response  Alternatives:  See  list  in  Table  2-46,  footnote. 
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(policeman,  government). 

"I  would  tell  other  teachers  or  the  principal  (or  other  policeman)  that  this  teacher  (or  this 
policeman)  was  unfair,"  for  teacher  and  other  authority  (policeman). 
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COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  CATEGORY  "TALK  TO  PEERS"  IN  REACTION 
TO  INJUSTICE  FROM  PARENTS,  TEACHER  AND  OTHER  AUTHORITY, 
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Note.  Item:  !,If  your  (figure)  did  something  that  you  thought  was  unfair  or  unjust,  what  would  you  do? 

Index:  Number  of  nYesn  responses  to  alternatives  "I  would  talk  to  my  brothers  and  sisters  about 
and  "I  would  talk  to  my  friends  about  it, 11  for  parents  (father,  mother),  teacher,  other  author! t 
(policeman,  government) . 
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Note,  Item:  "If  your  (figure)  did  something  that  you  thought  was  unfair  or  unjust,  what  would  you  d 

Index:  Number  of  "Yes11  responses  to  alternative,  "I  would  get  even  with  or  get  back  at  (figuv 

for  parents  (father,  mother),  teacher,  other  authority  (policeman,  government). 


TABLE  2-55 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  ALTERNATIVES  "TALK  TO 
BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS"  AND  "TALK  TO  FRIENDS"  IN  REACTION  TO 
INJUSTICE  FROM  PARENTS,  TEACHER  AND  OTHER  AUTHORITY, 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(GREECE) 

FIGURES  TALK  TO  BROTHERS  & SISTERS  TALK  TO  FRIEND.. 

GRADE  TOT.  SOCIAL  STATUS  SEX  TOTAL  SOCIAL  STATUS  SEX 
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29 
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Total 
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37 
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Teacher  4 

34 
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32 

35 

26 

44 

41 
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45 

50 

49 

46 

58 

50 
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60 

56 

Total 

36 

40 

37 

39 

34 

46 

41 

39 

Other 

Authority  4 

43 

43 

43 

41 

42 

37 

33 

41 

33 

40 

6 

44 

37 

49 

45 

42 

40 

31 

49 

40 

40 

8 

50 

55 

46 

46 

55 

50 

51 

49 

50 
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To  tal 

46 

46 

43 

48 

38 

46 

41 

43 

Note.  Item:  "If  your. .. (figure)  did  something  that  you  thought  was 

unfair  or  unjust,  what  would  you  do?" 

Response  Alternatives:  "I  would  talk  to  my  brothers  and  sisters 

about  it"  and  "I  would  talk  to  my  friends  about  it." 
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Note.  Item:  "If  your  (figure)  did  something  that  you  thought  was  unfair  or  unjust,  what  would  you  do? 
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TABLE  2-59 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  CATEGORIES  0 ? RESPONSES  TO 
INJUSTICE  FROM  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  CLASSROOM 
BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(GREECE) 


RESPONSES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

TO  INJUSTICE  FROM  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

AUTHORITY  FIGURES  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

DO  NOTHING 

Parents 

4 

.30* 

.05 

.35* 

.08 

.02 

.15 

-.16 

.13 

6 

.07 

.10 

.07 

.09 

-.10 

-.06 

-.08 

.02 

8 

.03 

-.07 

.17 

.02 

.01 

-.10 

-.16 

-.11 

Teacher* 

4 

.20* 

.14 

. 26* 

.20* 

.07 

.09 

-.14 

.02 

6 

.10 

.13 

.12 

.13 

.03 

-.  10 

-.06 

-.06 

8 

.02 

-.05 

-.02 

.06 

.04 

-.26* 

.08 

-.26* 

Other  Authority 

4 

.08 

on 

o 

• 

.12 

-.03 

.22* 

.13 

.02 

.16 

6 

-.01 

.ii 

.04 

.12 

.02 

.06 

-.09 

.03 

ASK  WHY 

8 

.02 

-.16 

.09 

-.12 

-.14 

-.15 

-.13 

CO 

o 

• 

Parents 

4 

-.05 

.08 

-.11 

.04 

-.05 

-.15 

.12 

-.14 

6 

-.12 

-.01 

-.14 

-.02 

.07 

.02 

.08 

-.06 

8 

.03 

.01 

-.08 

-.01 

.02 

.03 

.08 

.06 

Teacher 

4 

-.06 

-.04 

-.14 

-.09 

-.01 

-.07 

. 20* 

.00 

6 

-.04 

-.05 

-.14 

-.10 

.04 

.03 

.11 

-.01 

8 

.07 

.01 

.14 

-.04 

-.01 

.10 

-.04 

.10 

Other  Authority 

4 

.08 

.04 

.09 

.02 

-.19* 

.15 

-.08 

.07 

6 

-.04 

-.08 

-.08 

-.09 

.00 

.08 

-.03 

-.03 

8 

-.02 

.03 

.03 

.04 

.14 

.08 

.17 

.03 

VERBAL  RESPONSES 

Parents 

4 

-.17 

-.25* 

-.  18 

-.31* 

.06 

.09 

.03 

.10 

6 

-.05 

-.18 

-.05 

-.24* 

.09 

-.04 

.13 

.09 

8 

.01 

'.06 

-.06 

-.00 

.11 

. 26* 

.14 

.26* 

Teacher 

4 

-.23* 

-.23*- 

-.23* 

-.25* 

.11 

.27* 

.12 

. 28* 

6 

-.  19* 

-.15 

-.18 

-.20* 

.30* 

.06 

.27* 

.14 

8 

.05 

.05 

.03 

-.06 

.09 

.33* 

.05 

.40* 

Other  Authority 

4 

.06 

-.15 

.06 

-.  12 

-.11 

.17 

-.10 

.16 

6 

-.13 

-.14 

-.12 

-.21 

. 19* 

.07 

. 21* 

.13 

8 

-.14 

.13 

-.08 

.01 

.11 

.30* 

-.03 

.25* 

TALK  TO  PEERS 

Parents 

4 

-.13 

-.15 

-.17 

-.  22* 

-.03 

.09 

.12 

.17 

6 

-.04 

-.07 

r-- 

O 

* 

1 

-.  11 

.07 

-.04 

.09 

.04 

8 

. 20* 

.08 

.17 

.07 

-.05 

.23* 

.13 

. 19* 

Teacher 

4 

-.08 

-.10 

-.11 

-.13 

-.05 

.03 

.01 

.09 

6 

.06 

.01 

.00 

-.05 

.05 

-.08 

.10 

-.07 

8 

.13 

.02 

.05 

-.02 

-.04 

.17 

.11 

.12 

o 

ERIC 


TABLE  2-59  • (Continued) 


RESPONSES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

TO  INJUSTICE  FROM  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

AUTHORITY  FIGURES  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TALK  TO  PEERS  (Cont. 

) 

Other  Authority  4 

.10 

-.04 

.03 

-.05 

-.11 

.05 

-.02 

.10 

6 

.09 

-.09 

.11 

-.07 

.04 

.13 

.03 

-.01 

8 

-.07 

.14 

.01 

.18 

-.05 

-.02 

-.11 

-.15 

ASK  PARENTS  TO  TALK 

OR  STOP 

Parents  . 4 

o 

• 

1 

-.  24* 

-.08 

-.31* 

.15 

.06 

.12 

.11 

6 

.13 

-.16 

-.13 

-.20* 

.19* 

-.04 

.24* 

.08 

8 

-.03 

.03 

.02 

-.03 

.04 

.05 

.03 

.11 

Teacher  4 

-.20- 

-.25* 

-.20* 

-.28* 

-.01 

.10 

.03 

.16 

6 

-.13 

-.09 

-.17 

-.11 

.17 

.01 

.21* 

-.03 

8 

. 11 

.04,. 

-09 

.07 

-.04 

.06 

.04 

.01 

Other  Authority  4 

.10 

-.08 

.05 

-.09 

-.08 

.08 

-.02 

.06 

6 

-.14 

-.16 

-.14 

-.20* 

.04 

.12 

.16 

.11 

8 

-.01 

.34* 

-.02 

.27* 

.11 

.21* 

.01 

.04 

GET  EVEN 

Parents  4 

-.21* 

-.18 

-.20* 

-.23* 

.12 

.12 

.09 

.13 

6 

-.09 

-.05 

-.07 

-.15 

.14 

-.06 

.20* 

.08 

8 

.10 

-.14 

-.06 

-.19* 

.16 

.35* 

. 20* 

.44* 

Teacher  4 

-.16 

-.19* 

-.17 

-.24* 

4 12 

.34 

.09 

.18 

6 

-.18 

-.16 

— . 19* 

-.18 

.24* 

.15 

. 24* 

.22* 

8 

.36* 

-.08 

.22* 

-.16 

.08 

. 34* 

.23* 

.41* 

Other  Authority  4 

-.11 

-.14 

-.09 

-.13 

.02 

.20* 

.02 

.18 

6 

-.20* 

.04 

-.16 

.01 

.45* 

.03 

.35* 

-.02 

8 

.13 

-.03 

.06 

-.04 

.08 

.24* 

-.03 

. 26* 

Note.  ^Indicates  significant  correlation 
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Involvement  and  Participation  in  Authority  Systems 


In  a study  of  socialization  of  children’s  orienta- 
tions toward  authority  it  is  important  to  inquire  about 
their  views  and  exper ienc es  concerning  their  personal 
participation  in  authority  systems.  This  section  deals 
with  data  from  questionnaire  items  designed  to  assess  how 
the  child  perceives  himself  as  a member  not  only  of  his 
family  and  school,  but  also  of  the  political  system  of  his 
society . 


a . Participation  in  the  Political  System 

This  section  will  present  data  regarding  Greek  chil- 
dren’s interest  and  concern  about  political  affairs  of 
their  country,  their  assessment  of  the  political  effi- 
cacy of  adult  citizens  like  their  parents,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  engage  in  forms  of  political  activity 
not  prohibited  by  law.  The  questionnaire  items  used  to 
assess  these  tonics  are  cited  in  Tables  2-60,  2-61  and 
2-64. 


Political  interest  and  efficacy.  Greek  children 
demonstrated  more  interest  in  political  affairs  than  con- 
fidence in  their  parent’s  political  efficacy;  across  all 
grades  mean  ratings  of  their  personal  interest  in  the 
country’s  political  affairs  ranged  from  "much"  to  "some,” 
whereas  means  reflecting  their  beliefs  about  their 
parents’  political  efficacy  ranged  from  r'a  little”  to 
"not  at  all"  (see  Table  2-60  and  2-61).  Greek  children’s 
responses  to  these  items  were  probably  influenced  by  the 
political  situation  of  the  country  during  the  period  of 
field  work.  The  political  crisis  was  so  acute  that  it 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  children  in  the  age 
range  covered  by  the  study  were  aware  of  it,  although  their 
understanding  of  the  issues  involved  probably  varied,  especially 
by  age.  The  relatively  high  level  of  political  interest 
reflected  in  the  mean  ratings  across  all  grades  may  also 
be  related  to  the  phrasing  of  the  question  used,  in  which 
interest  in  politics  and  concern  about  the  nation’s  prob- 
lems were  ideiitified  (see  Appendix  2,  Item  403). 

Analysis  of  the  relationship  of  responses  to  dimen- 
sions of  the  sample  showed  no  significant  variations  by 
sex.  However,  significant  interactions  of  social  class 
with  grade  affected  responses  to  both  items.  Low  status 
children’s  political  interest  and  their  sense  of  their 
parents’  political  efficacy  declined  with  age.  By  contrast, 
high  status  children’s  sense  of  their  parents5  political 
efficacy  remained  constant  with  age  and  their  political 
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interest  increased  from  sixth  to  eighth  grade  (see  Tables 
2-60  and  2-61)*  That  social  class  membership  influences 
the  Ss1  political  interest  as  well  as  their  sense  of 
political  ef f icacy--wi th  middle  class  having  a higher 
degree  of  both--has  been  reported  in  previous  studies  in 
the  U.  S.  with  both  adults  and  children  (Hess  and  Torney, 
1965). 


Relationships  between  measures  of  political  interest 
and  efficacy  and  dimensions  o f children's  images  of 
authority  figures . Table  2-62  presents  a summary  of  the 
significant  correlations  between  childrens  political 
interest  and  sense  of  political  efficacy  on  the  one  side 
and  their  estimates  about  the  various  features  of  author- 
ity figures  on  the  other  side.  Data  show  that  political 
interest  and  sense  of  political  efficacy  were  more  con- 
sistently related  to  childrens  perceptions  of  authority 
figures  which  denote  a favorable  orientation  toward 
authority  than  to  their  high  regard  for  the  figures1 
power  to  punish  and  their  expectations  of  punishment  for 
noncompliance.  Guilt  over  undetected  rule  violation, 
i.e.,  the  measure  used  in  this  study  to  assess  childrenfs 
internalization  of  societal  norms,  was  the  variable  which 
showed  the  most  consistent  positive  relationships  with 
childrens  political  interest  and,  to  a lesser  degree, 
with  their  sense  of  political  efficacy  of  their  parents. 
For  political  interest  the  number  of  significant  correla- 
tions with  guilt  was  equally  distributed  among  boys  and 
girls;  for  political  efficacy,  the  relationship  with  guilt 
was  significant  only  for  bpys. 
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Certainly  a significant  correlation  between  two 
variables  does  not  imuly  a causal  relationship  among 
them.  However,  the  notion  that  attachment  to  an  author- 
ity system,  concein  with  its  afiaJrs  and  allegiance  to 
its  values  is  contingent  upon  a positive  view  of  that 
system  (i.e.,  upon  acceptance  of  its  norms  and  regard  for 
its  leaders)  rather  than  to  a view  cl  the  system  as 
powerful  and  punitive  seems  to  receive  some  support  from 
these  data. 


Relationships  between  peer  ratings  of  classroom 
behavior  and  measures  of  political  interest  and  political 
ef f icacy . Correlation  coefficients  between,  these  sets  of 
variables  are  presented  in  Table  2-63,  For  fourth  grad- 
ers both  policical  interest  and  sense  of  political  effi- 
cacy of  the  family  correlated  negatively  with  scores  of 
compliant  behavior*  and  positively  with  scores  of'  non- 
compliant  behavior  at  school.  For  eighth  graders  both 
these  measures  of  political  socialization  were  in 
ambiguous  association  with  peer  nomination  scores  of  class- 
room behavior;  that  is,  political  interest  and: sense  of 
political  efficacy  correlated  positively  with  scores  for 
both  compliant  and  noncompliant  classroom  conduct. 
Apparently,  political  interest  and  sense  of  political 
efficacy  were  expressed  at  grade  four  especially  by 
assertive  children.  The  behavior  of  these  children  could 
be  in  conflict  with  the  standards  regulating  the  social- 
izing climate  of  the  classroom,  especially  at  the  lower 
grades  of  Greek  schools.  The  ambiguity  of  correlations 
at  grade  eight  may  reflect  conflicting  trends  in  low 
and  high  SES  groups.  Computation  of  correlations  by  SES 
by  grade  should  clarify  this  point. 

Political  activity.  The  summary  frequencies  of  "Yes" 
responses  to  questions  regarding  political  activity  (see 
Table  2-64)  indicate  that  few  children  of  the  Greek  research 
group  participate  in  political  activities.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that}  as  Table  2-65  shows,  activities  such 
as  "reading  newspapers"  and  "talking  with  parents"  were 
reported  by  considerably  more  children  than  were 
"demonstrating  political  preferences"  and  "helping  candi- 
dates or  parties  in  the  elections."  Involvement  in 
political  activities  was  reported  more  frequently  as  chil- 
dren grew  older  and,  across  all  grades,  more  by  high  status 
than  by  low  status  children  (see  Table  2-64).  These  social 
status  differences  were  substantially  larger  for  the 
items  concerning  reading  newspapers  and  talking  with 
parents  about  political  affairs  than  for  the  items  con- 
cerning demonstration  of  political  preferences  and  help 
offered  to  candidates  or  parties  during  electoral  cam- 
paigns (see  Table  2-65).  The  variable  of  sex  did  not 
affect  the  frequency  of  reported  participation  in  the 
political  life  of  the  country. 


Relationships  between  political  activity 
sions  of  childrens  images  of  authority  figur 
data  are  shown  in  Table  2-62.  The  direction 
relations  suggests  that  a number  of  Greek  chi 
feel  that  political  activity  denotes  defiance 
toward  non-family  authorities,  rather  than  a 
legitimate  demonstration  of  concern  with  the 
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their  society.  Political  activity  correlated  negatively 
with  regard  for  both  positive  and  punitive  characteristics 
of  authority  figures — particularly  non-family  figureso 
The  relationship  was  significant  especially  at  grades  six 
and  eight.  Over  all  grades,  there  were  more  negative 
correlations  between  involvement  in  political  activities 
and  chi3.dreri’s  regard  for  positive  dimensions  of  author- 
ity (i.e.,  with  the  variables  "wants  to  help,"  "liking," 
"rules  fair"  and  "guilt")  than  with  their  estimates  of 
the  punitive  features  of  authority  figures. 


The  reasons  for  these  associations  are  not 
Of  interest  to  the  problem  is  that  political  ac 
found  to  be  positively  associated  with  politics 
as  well  as  with  children’s  sense  of  political  e 
of  their  families;,  these  positive  associations 
consistently  significant  for  the  older  than  for 
younger  children  (see  Table  2-66).  In  view  of 
significant  SES  differences  found  for  all  three 
of  political  socialization  it  seems  reasonable 
thesize  that  computation  of  correlations  among 
ables  by  SES  by  grade  would  reveail  different  pa 
associations  for  each  SES  group. 
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Relationship  between  political  activity  and  peer 
ratings  of  classroom  behavior.  Correlations  between 
these  variables  were  significant  only  for  eighth  grade 
boys.  The  direction  of  correlations  was  ambiguous: 
political  activity  was  correlated  positively  with  both 
cooperative  and  uncooperative  behavior  in  the  classroom 
(see  Table  2-63) • 


Summary . Data  regarding  participation  in  the  poli- 
tical system  indicated  that  Greek  children’s  interest 
about  the  political  life  of  the  country  is  substantially 
higher  than  their  sense  of  the  political  efficacy  of 
their  families.  With  increasing  age,  both  these  indica- 
tors of  emotional  involvement  in  the  political  life  of 
the  country  declined  for  low  status  children.  Data  on 
political  activity  showed  that,  across  all  grades,  very 
few  Greek  children  engage  in  public  political  activities. 
However,  substantial  percentages  of  children--mor e of 
high  status  than  of  low  status— said  that  they  read 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  talk  with  their  parents  about 
political  subjects  • 
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characteristics#  Political  activity,  on  the  other  hand, 
appeared  to  be  in  negative  relationships  with  both  posi- 
tive and  punitive  characteristics  of  non-family  author- 
ities, an  indication  that  a substantial  part  of  the  Greek 
research  group  perceived  political  activity  as  denoting 
dissent  with  and  defiance  of  government  authorities  rather 
than  a constructive  and  legitimate  wish  to  participate 
in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of,  the  nation# 

Political  interest  and  sense  of  political  efficacy 
appeared  to  be  in  negative  relationships  with  peer 
ratings  of  fourth  graders*  cooperative  behavior  in 
school#  All  three  measures  of  involvement  Ln  the  poli- 
tical life  of  the  country  yielded  ambigu<  s correlations 
with  peer  ratings  of  eighth  graders1  classroom  behavior# 
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TABLE  2 - 60 


CGi-iPAR  I SUN  OF  MEANS  l)N  PUL  IT  I CAL  I.ilLiUST,  OY  GRADE, 
SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
( C K E l C F. ) 


GRACE 

TUI  AL 

L.Uv\ 

i STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TuTALS 

i > y sr.x 

GIRLS 

BUYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS 

8:JYS 

FOUR 

A.  21 

A.  71 

A.7A 

4.73 

3.24 

3 .90  3 . o 4 

4 • w6 

A . -5  h 

SI  X 

3.76 

A .02 

A.  17 

4*10 

3.09 

3.59  3.3H 

3 * 6 0 

3 . ;J  9 

EIGHT 

3 <*  6 '\J 

3.3  7 

3.  17 

3.2  7 

3.41 

4.47  3.93 

3.  39  ■ 

3.82 

TOTALS 

4.05 

3.64 

3.68 

A.  02 

NOTE .-S i GN I F I CANT  EFFECTS  : 
INTERESTED  IN  READING  OR  TALKING 
RUN  IT?  FOR  EXAMPLE,  HOW  MUCH  DO 
OUR  COUNTRY  IS  RUN  1 11  ITEM  SCALE: 

SES  BY  GRAOE.  ITEM  " HOW 
ABOUT  OUR  COUNTRY  AND  THE. 
YUli  CARE  about  what  they 
1 - NOT  AT  ALL  J 6 - VEkY 

MUCH  A 
PJUPLL 
du  a 
, Vl*Y 

i-l  E YOU 

AHlJ 

f-.JCn 

COMPARISON 

I 

TABLE  2 “ 61 

OF  MEANS  ON  FEELINGS  OF 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS, 
(GREECE) 

POLITICAL  EFFICACY, 
ANO  SEX 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

1 STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

2 . 6A 

2.89 

3.17 

3.02 

2.26 

2.19 

2.22 

2.61 

2.68 

SIX 

1.85 

2.11 

1.79 

1.9  A 

1.76 

1.75 

1.75 

1.95 

1.77 

EIGHT 

1.72 

1.39 

1.30 

1.35 

2.02 

2.18 

2.10 

1.70 

1.7A 

TOTALS 

• 

2.11 

2.02 

2.09 

2.05 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS  I SES  BY  GRAOE.  INDEX  BASED  ON 
COMBINATION  OF  2 ITEMS:  "COULD  YOUR  FAMILY  HAVE  ANY  PART  IN  WHAT  HAPPENS 
IN  OUR  COUNTRY  AND  HOW  IT  IS  RUN?1' AND  UDO  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  RUN  OUR  COUNTRY 
CARE  WHAT  YOUR  FAMILY  THINKS?"  ITEM  SCALE  ; 1 - NO,  NOT  AT  ALL;  6 - YES, 

VERY,  VERY  MUCH 
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TABLE  2-62 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SIGNIFICANT  COEFFICIENTS  OF  CORRELATION  BETWEEN  THREE 
MEASURES  OF  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION  AND  CHILDREN'S  PERCEPTION  OF 
VARIOUS  DIMENSIONS  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  BY  SEX  ACROSS  ALL  GRADES 

(GREECE) 


DIMENSIONS 

MEASURES 

OF  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION 

OF  AUTHORITY  POLITICAL  INTEREST 

POLITICAL  EFFICACY' 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

FIGURES 

GIRLS 

BOYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

Wants  to  Help 

Father 

Mother 

1 1 

1* 

1* 

1* 

1* 

Teacher 

1* 

1* 

1* 

1* 

2* 

Prime  Minister 

1 

0*/l 

2* 

2* 

4* 

Policeman 
Relig.  Leader 

1 

1 

1* 

- 1* 

Total  Signif. 
Correl. 

0*/2 

0*/l  0*/3 

2*/0 

0*/0  2*/0 

4*/0 

4*/0 

8*/0 

Total  Possible 
Correl. 

18 

18  36 

18 

18  36 

18 

18 

36 

Likable 

Father 

Mother 

1* 

1* 

1* 

1* 

Teacher 

1 

1*/1  l*/2 

2* 

1* 

3* 

Policeman 

1 

1 2 

1 1 

2*/l 

2*/l 

Prime  Minister 

1 

1 

2 

2 4 

1* 

1* 

Total  Signif. 
Correl. 

Q*/3 

l*/2  l*/5 

l*/2 

Q*/3  i* / 5 

6*/l 

l*/0 

8*/l 

Total  Possible 
Correl. 

15 

15  30 

15 

15  30 

15 

15 

30 

TABLE  2-62  (CONTINUED) 


DIMENSIONS 

MEASURES 

OF  POLITICAL 

SOCIALIZATION 

OF  AUTHORITY  POLITICAL  INTEREST 

POLITICAL  EFFICACY 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

FIGURES 

GIRLS 

BOYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

Rules  Fair 

Father 

1* 

1* 

1* 

1* 

Mother 

1* 

1* 

2* 

1* 

1* 

Teacher 

1 

1*  1*/1 

1* 

1* 

1* 

1* 

2* 

Government 

1 1 

1* 

1* 

1* 

2* 

3* 

Policeman 

1 

2 3 

2* 

1* 

3* 

City 

1 1 

1* 

1* 

Total  Signif. 

- 

Correl. 

0*/2 

l*/4  l*/6 

2*/0 

3*/0  5*/ 0 

6*/0 

5*/011*/0 

Total  Possible 

Correl# 

18 

18  36 

18 

18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

Guilt  Inducing 

Father 

Mother 

2 2 

Teacher 

3 

1 4 

Religion 

3 

2 5 

1* 

1* 

1* 

1* 

Government 

1 

2 3 

2 

2 

1* 

1* 

City 

2 

2 4 

2 

2 

2* 

2* 

Policeman 

2 

2 4 

1 

1 

2* 

1* 

3* 

Total  Signif. 

Correl. 

0*/ll  0*/ll  C*/22 

l*/0 

0*/5 

l*/5 

5*/0 

2*/0 

1*1 0 

Total  Possible 

Correl# 

21 

21  42 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

TABLE  2-62  (CONTINUED) 


DIMENSIONS 

MEASURES 

OF  POLITICAL 

SOCIALIZATION 

OF  AUTHORITY  POLITICAL  INTEREST 

POLITICAL  EFFICACY 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

FIGURES 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

Power  to 
Punish 

Father 

1* 

1* 

1* 

1* 

Mother 

Teacher 

1* 

1* 

Policeman 

1* 

1* 

1* 

1* 

Prime  Minister 

1* 

1* 

1* 

1* 

Judge 

Relig.  Leader 

1 

1 

1* 

1* 

Total  Signif. 
Correl. 

Total  Possible 

0*/0* 

l*/0 

l*/0 

3*/l 

0*/0 

3*/l 

4*/0 

0*/0 

4*/0 

Correl. 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

Inevitability 
of  Punishment 

Father 

1* 

1* 

1* 

1* 

1* 

1* 

Mo  ther 

1* 

1* 

Teacher 

City 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1* 

1* 

3^ 

Government 

2 

2 

2* 

1* 

Policeman 

1 

1 

2 

1* 

1* 

Total  Signif. 
Correl. 

0*/2 

<r 

■K 

r— 1 

l*/6 

1*/1 

o 

X- 

o 

1*/1 

5*/0 

2 */0 

7*/0 

Total  Possible 
Correl. 

18 

18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

Note,  indicates  negative  correlation. 


TABLE  2-63 

RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  MEASURES  OF  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION  AND 
PEER  RATINGS  OF  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(GREECE) 


MEASURES  OF  POLITICAL  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

SOCIALIZATION  GRADE  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 

Efficacy 

4 

-.35* 

-.30* 

-.37* 

-.30* 

-.05 

. 20* 

-.02 

.26* 

6 

-.12 

-.14 

-.10 

-.10 

.13 

.01 

.07 

.11 

8 

.30* 

.37* 

. 20* 

.23* 

.16 

.35* 

.26* 

.25* 

Political  Interest 

4 

-.22* 

-.21* 

-.13 

-.16 

.32* 

.12 

.14 

.16 

6 

-.07 

.12 

-.00 

.22* 

.05 

.08 

.01 

.05 

8 

.08 

.32* 

.11 

.12 

-08 

.30* 

-.02 

.32* 

Political  Activity 

4 

-.15 

.16 

-.12 

.14 

.14 

-.04 

.14 

.00 

6 

.12 

.-.04 

.13 

-.02 

.10 

.17 

.06 

.09 

8 

.02 

.21* 

-.05 

.13 

.14 

.37* 

.18 

.32* 

Note.  ^Indicates 

significant  correlation. 

COMPARISON  OF  i 
GRADE 

TABLE  2-64 

MEANS  ON  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY, 
, SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(GREECE) 

BY 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

HIGH  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

TOTALS  BY  SEX 
GIRLS  BOYS 

FOUR 

0.97 

0.77 

0.96 

0.86 

0.78 

1.35 

1.08 

0.77 

1.16 

SIX 

1.37 

1.05 

1.35 

1.21 

1.58 

1.53 

1.55 

1.29 

1.44 

EIGHT 

1.81 

1.77 

1.42 

1.60 

1.96 

2.08 

2.02 

1.86 

1.75 

TOTALS 

1.22 

1.56 

1.31 

1.44 

Note. 


Significant  effects;  Grade  * SES5  Index:  No 
4 items:  "I  have  read,  talked,  worn  a button 
Index  scale:  04. 


of  "Yes"  responses  for 
done  other  things." 
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TABLE  2-65 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  CITING  VARIOUS 

TYPES  OF  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY,  BY  GRADE, 
SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(GREECE) 


TYPES  OF  POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

i STATUS 
HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

Read  Newspapers 

4 

50 

43 

56 

40 

59 

6 

77 

72 

82 

76 

78 

8 

93 

89 

97 

95 

90 

Total 

68 

78 

70 

76 

Talk  with  Parents 

4 

37 

31 

43 

29 

45 

6 

51 

37 

65 

51 

51 

8 

65 

50 

81 

64 

66 

Total 

39 

63 

48 

54 

Political  Activity 

4 

7 

9 

5 

6 

8 

6 

6 

7 

4 

4' 

8 

8 

10 

6 

13 

12 

7 

Total 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Advanced  Pol.  Activ. 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

4 

4 

4 

1 

7 

8 

14 

17 

11 

16 

12 

Total 

8 

6 

7 

7 

o 

ERIC 
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RLU71GNSH1PS  AJiONG  THRU',  KLAGURPS  G}’  POJ.ni CAL  SOCIALIZATION, 
LV  GRADE  AM/  SLX  GROUPS 
(0  RLE  CL) 


KLASURLS  OF  POLITICAL 
socialization 

GRADE  rcUR  GRADE  SIX  GRADE  LIQ-.T 

GILLS  LGVS  GIRLS  LOVS  GIRLS  TOYS 


Political  Acitivity 


Political 

InlcrcBt 

.22* 

.06 

.23* 

.40* 

.2h* 

.42* 

Political 

Li  UcAcy 

.13 

.01 

.01 

.12 

.33* 

.30* 

Politic 

*1  Lifi 

cacy 

Political 

interest 

.22* 

. 31  * 

. Ob 

.1? 

.16 

.37* 

Soto.  *I~d 
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b . Part  ir  lpflt  Ion  in  Family  and  Cl/ifinroom  bcclulon- 
M n k inn 

The  child’s  sense  of  involvenent  and  participation 
in  authority  system  is  subject  to  distortions  of  various 
origins.  His  sense*  for  example*  of  his  family’s  polit- 
ical efficacy  and  his  reports  regarding  his  involvement 
in  political  activity  nv  be  strongly  influenced  by  more 
or  less  temporary  social  events  * which  alter  his  sense 
of  political  efficacy  and  attitudes  toward  adult  polit- 
ical activity.  Therefore*  assessment  of  the  child’s 
sense  of  personal  involvement  in  decision-making 
processes  in  his  family  and  his  classroom  nay  provide 
more  reliable  information  about  his  sense  of  personal 
efficacy  in  authority  systems.  The  role  of  family  and 
school  in  creating  in  the  child  feelings  of  personal 
efficacy  and  interest  in  participating  effectively  in 
the  social  systems  to  which  he  belongs  nay  be  usefully 
evaluated  by  comparing  the  responses  to  these  two  items. 

The  two  parallel  questions  used  to  assess  the 
child’s  sense  of  participation  in  family  and  classroom 
decision-making  processes  are  cited  in  Tables  2-67  and 
2-68.  Comparison  of  grade  means  for  these  two  items 
shows  that  Creek  children  perceived  thenselves  as  parti- 
cipating to  a greater  extent  in  decision-making  at  school 
than  at  hone.  With  incrc.  sing  grade*  the  children’s 
scnrjc  of  participation  in  making  decisions  at  school  de- 
clined. The  variables  of  sex  and  social  status  had  no 
significant  influence  on  the  magnitude  of  ncan  responses 
to  thii,  item  (see  Table  2-68).  Responses  concerning 
participation  in  making  decisions  at  home  showed  no 
significant  sex  differences.  There  was*  however*  a 
significant  interaction  of  social  status  with  grade: 
in  grade  four*  low  status  children  thought  they  parti- 
cipated more  in  the  decision-making  process  of  their 
family  than  did  high  status  children.  With  increase  in 
age*  however*  high  status  children  thought  their  parti- 
cipation in  making  home  decisions  increased*  while  the 
mean  responses  of  low  status  children  declined  signifi- 
cantly from  grade  four  to  eight  (sec  Table  2-67). 

Differences  in  the  sense  that  low  and  high  status 
children  develop  w'ith  age  about  their  own  efficacy  at 
home  are  probably  related  to  differences  between  low  and 
high  status  parents  in  their  attitudes  toward  their 
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children’s  position  in  the  family  power  structure.* 

The  high  sense  of  personal  efficacy  in  the  family  reported 
by  lew  status  fourth  graders  oeemo  to  be  in  contradic- 
tion with  the  3ense  of  low  efficacy  reported  by  older  low 
status  children.  A possible  explanation  is  that  the 
younger  low  status  Greek  children  do  not  realize  their 
actual  position  in  the  family  structure.  The  young  child 
is  generally  more  suggestible  and  le33  skillful  in 
presenting  personal  views  to  adults.  Therefore,  he  can 
easily  be  induced  into  conformity  with  hia  parents’ 
wishes  and  at  the  same  time  be  persuaded  that  he  is 
influencing  decisions  favorable  to  him  in  everyday  life 
situations.  Uoreocver,  parents  may  give  their  children  a 
fictitious  image  of  democratic  home  relationships  as 
long  as  children  are  young.  But  as  the  child  grows 
older  he  becomes  less  suggestible,  develops  personal  views 
and  wishes,  and  is  more  able  to  present  arguments  for 
his  own  positions.  The  parents’  tendencies  to  raise 
their  children  in  a more  or  less  democratic  way  are 
tested  at  this  moment  of  the  child’s  personality  devel- 
opment. A 8 Baldwin  (1955)  pointed  out  ’’the  democratic 
philosophy  is  easier  to  follow  when  the  child  is  young 
than  when  he  is  older. 

Correlates  of  the  child’s  sense  of  participation 
in  decision-making  processes  in  the  family  and  the 
classroom.  Inspection  of  the  correlation  matrices  re- 
vealed a close  correspondence  between  sense  of  personal 
efficacy  in  the  family  and  in  the  classroom;  the  correlations 
between  these  two  items  were  significant  for  five  of  the  six 
grade-sex  groups  (see  Table  2-69).  However,  the  measures 
of  the  child’s  involvement  in  the  political  system- 
sense  of  the  political  efficacy  of  the  family,  political 


*It  is  notable  that  the  social  status  interaction  with 
age  which  affected  children’s  responses  to  this  item  is 
similar  in  direction  to  social  status  interactions  with 
grade  which  affected  their  responses  about  rule-makers 
and  rule-enforcers  in  the  family  (see  Section  B2b  and 
B3d).  With  increasing  age,  belief  in  democratic  rule- 
making  and  enforcing,  involving  the  entire  family, 
increased  am >ng  high  status  and  declined  among  low 
status  children. 
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interest  and  political  act ivity  — appear  to  correspond 
more  closely  with  the  sense  of  personal  efficacy  he 
obtains  by  participating  in  decision-making  in  the  family 
than  in  the  classroom.  Data  in  Table  2-69  indicate  that 
political  activity  correlates  significantly  with  sense 
of  personal  efficacy  in  the  family  but  not  in  the  school. 
It  should  also  be  noted  in  passing  that  sense  of  personal 
efficacy  obtained  through  participation  in  decision-mak- 
ing in  the  family  or  classroom  yielded  significant  cor- 
relations with  measures  of  involvement  in  the  political 
system  more  for  boys  than  for  girls. 

Correlations  between  peer  ratings  of  behavior  and 
measures  of  sense  of  personal  efficacy  in  decision-making 
in  the  family  and  classroom,  These  data,  shown  in  Table 
2-70,  indicate  that,  for  fourth  graders,  sense  of  per- 
sonal efficacy  in  the  family  correlated  negatively  with 
compliant  classroom  behavior  and  positively  with  non- 
compliant  behavior.  For  eighth  graders,  the  relation- 
ship was  ambiguous.  By  contrast,  a sense  of  personal 
efficacy  in  making  decisions  in  the  classroom  was  posi- 
tively related  to  cooperative  behavior  in  the  classroom; 
the  relationship,  however,  was  significant  only  for  sixth 
and  eighth  grade  boys. 

The  significance  of  these  findings  is  not  clear. 
Again,  the  fact  that  the  correlation  coefficients  have 
been  computed  by  sex  within  each  grade,  while  variations 
of  mean  responses  were  determined  mostly  by  SES  in 
interaction  with  grade,  prevents  evaluation  of  whether 
the  latter  represent  coherent  patterns  of  response  ten- 
dencies by  children  of  the  two  social  classes. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  some  generalizations 
could  be  drawn  from  the  data*  It  appears  that  a sense 
of  personal  efficacy  enhanced  by  the  socializing  condi- 
tions of  the  family  is  conducive  to  behavior  patterns 
more  likely  to  be  felt  by  peers— par t icularly  in  grade 
four— as  indicative  of  noncompliance,  A sense  of  per- 
sonal efficacy  developed  through  classroom  experiences 
seems,  however,  to  enhance  behavior  patterns  more  likely 
to  be  seen  by  peers  as  conforming  with  school  standards. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  democratic  functioning  of  the 
classroom  group  helps  develop  a sense  of  personal  effec- 
tiveness in  accord  with  group  standards.  It  may  also  be 
that  children  who  feel  that  their  families  function  more 
democratically  than  their  classroom  group  are  more  in- 
clined to  display  less-conforming  classroom  behavior. 

That  the  sense  of  personal  efficacy  developed  through 
classroom  experiences  is  less  likely  to  lead  to  assertive- 
ness arousing  group  criticism  is  also  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  political  ac t ivi ty--which  was  found  to  have  a 
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connotation  of  noncompliance  with  non-family  authori- 
ties— corresponds  with  participation  in  decision  proc- 
esses in  the  family*  but  not  in  the  classroom* 

Summary,  Data  in  this  section  indicated  that*  over 
all  grades*  children  felt  they  participated  more  in 
decision-making  in  their  classrooms  chan  in  their  homes. 
With  age*  children’s  sense  of  participation  in  classroom 
decisions  declined  for  both  sexes  and  both  SES  groups* 
Sense  of  participation  in  family  decisions  was  signif- 
icantly higher  for  low  status  than  for  high  status  fourth 
graders;  with  increase  in  grade,  however*  it  declined 
for  the  low  status  group  and  rose  for  the  high  status 
group • 

Correlations  between  these  items  and  peer  ratings 
of  classroom  behavior  showed  that*  at  grade  four*  a 
high  sense  of  personal  efficacy  in  the  family  is  related 
to  a reputation  for  uncooperative  behavior  in  the  class- 
room; for  older  children*  the  dixection  of  the  cor- 
relations was  ambiguous*  A sense  of  personal  efficacy 
in  the  classroom  correlated  positively  with  cooperative 
behavior  in  the  classroom,  particularly  for  older  chil- 
dren* 


There  was  more  correspondence  between  measures  of 
the  child’s  involvement  in  the  political  system  and  his 
sense  of  personal  efficacy  in  the  family  than  between 
the  former  measures  and  his  sense  of  personal  efficacy 
in  the  classroom* 
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TABLE  2-67 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  PARTICIPATION  IN  DECISION-MAKING 
IN  THE  HOME  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(GREECE) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

HIGH  STATUS 
’ GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

TOTALS 

GIRLS 

I BY  SEX 
BOYS 

FOUR 

•4.17 

4.77 

4.68 

4.72 

3.59 

3.65  3.62 

4.18 

4.16 

SIX 

3.21 

3.19 

2.92 

3.06 

3.42 

3.31  3.36 

3.30 

3.11 

EIGHT 

3.73 

3.58 

3.40 

3.49 

3.75 

4.21  3.98 

3.66 

3.81 

TOTALS 

3.75 

3.65 

3.71 

3,69 

Note. 

Significant 

effects: 

SES  by  grade. 

Item:  "How 

often  do 

you  help  make 

the  decisions  in 

your 

family?" 

Item 

scale:  1 - 

Never,  6 

- Always. 

TABLE  2-68 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  PARTICIPATION  IN  DECISION  MAKING 
IN  THE  CALSSROOM,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(GREECE) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

HIGH  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

TOTALS 

GIRLS 

BY  SEX 
BOYS 

FOUR 

4.54 

4.54 

4.67 

4.60 

4.49 

4.47 

4.48 

4.52 

4.57 

SIX 

4.03 

3.84 

3.94 

3.89 

4.11 

4.24 

4.18 

3.96 

4.08 

EIGHT 

3.92 

3.74 

3.75 

3.75 

4.06 

4.13 

4.09 

3.91 

3.94 

TOTALS 

4.08 

4.25 

4.13 

4.19 

Note.  Significant  effects:  Grade.  Item:  "How  often  do  you  help  make  the 

decisions  in  your  classroom?"  Item  scale:  1 - Never;  6 - Always. 
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TABLE  2-69 


RELATIONSHIPS  AMONG  VARIOUS  MEASURES  OF  INVOLVEMENT  IN  AUTHORITY  SYSTEMS, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(GREECE) 


MEASURES  OF  PARTICIPATION 
IN  AUTHORITY  SYSTEMS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

FOUR 

BOYS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

SIX 

BOYS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

Classroom  Decision  Making 

.20* 

Family  Decision-Making 
.19*  .21*  -.05  .23* 

.48* 

Political  Efficacy 

.07 

.22* 

.15 

.14 

.08 

.20* 

Political  Interest 

.29* 

.16 

00 

0 

• 

1 

.02 

.00 

.39* 

Political  Activity 

.02 

.21* 

-.02 

.26* 

.03 

.24* 

Classroom  Decision-Making 

Political  Efficacy 

.25* 

.23* 

.10 

.14 

.15 

. 22* 

Political  Interest 

.19* 

.09 

.14 

.18 

.10 

.20* 

Political  Activity 

.09  - 

-.00. 

.02 

.08 

-.02 

.17 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  2-70 

RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  SENSE  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN  FAMILY  AND 
CLASSROOM  DECISION  MAKING  PROCESSES  AND  PEER  RATINGS.  OF  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(GREECE) 


SENSE  OF  PERSONAL 
PARTICIPATION  IN 
DECISION-MAKING 

GRADE 

PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 
POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 

In  the  Family 

4 

-.19* 

-.12 

-.14 

-.18 

.23* 

.13 

.24* 

.20* 

' ' 

6 

.09 

.11 

.15 

.14 

-.13 

-.12 

-.06 

-.23* 

8 

-.06 

.32* 

.14 

.24* 

.10 

.30* 

.04 

.26* 

In  the  Classroom 

4 

.03 

-.05 

-.01 

-.08 

.15 

-.03 

.05 

.02 

6 

.16 

.27* 

.15 

.25* 

-.04 

-.34* 

-.04 

-.29* 

8 

.07 

. 44* 

.13 

.38* 

.08 

.04 

= 07 

.01 

Note:  *Indieates  significant  correlation 


C*  Peer  Ratings  of  Behavior  in  the  Classroom 

One  of  the  major  assumptions  of  this  study  was  that 
children’s  perceptions  of  authority  figures  influence 
their  overt  behavior  toward  both  authority  figures  and 
their  peers.  The  Peer  Nomination  Inventory*  a sociometric 
technique,  was  used  to  assess  children’s  compliant  and 
noncompliant  behavior  at  school  as  rated  by  their  class- 
room peersc  Data  obtained  through  this  technique  were 
analyzed  in  terms  of  total  positive  and  total  negative 
scores,  the  former  summarizing  the  frequency  of  Ss  nomin- 
ated by  peers  for  compliant  behavior  toward  both  teacher 
and  peers  and  the  latter,  the  frequency  of  Ss  nominated 
for  noncompliant  behavior.  These  two  total  scores  were 
subsequently  broken  down  into  four  set  scores  which  point 
out  variations  in  the  frequency  of  compliant  and  noncom- 
pliant behavior  toward  peers  vs.  the  teacher. 


Cl*  Compliance  and  Noncompliance  in  the  Classroom 

Peer  ratings  of  Greek  childrens  compliant  and  non- 
compliant behavior  toward  peers  and  teacher  indicated  that, 
over  all  sampling  groups,  children  who  were  pointed  out  by 
their  peers  for  their  compliant  behavior  in  the  school  out- 
numbered those  who  were  nominated  for  noncompliant  be- 
havior. Over  all  grade  groups,  compliant  behavior  appeared 
to  be  displayed  equally  toward  peers  and  the  teacher,  while 
the  amount  of  noncompliant  behavior  directed  against  the 
teacher  exceeded  that  directed  against  peers  (see  Tables 
2-75  and  2-76). 

Set  scores  for  compliant  behavior  were  affected  by 
the  same  sampling  factors,  and  variations  had  the  same 
direction  for  peer-to-peer  and  peer-to- teacher  positive 
scores.  This  was  true  also  for  the  peer-to-peer  and 
peer-to-teacher  negative  scores.  In  other  words,  score 
variations  by  sampling  factors  depended  on  the  quality  of 
behavior  (compliant  vs.  noncompliant)  rather  than  on  its 
target  (peers  vs.  teacher). 

All  three  scores  of  compliant  behavior  (i.e.,  total, 
peer-to-peer  and  peer-to-teacher)  were  across  all  grades 
higher  for  high  status  children  than  for  their  low  status 
counterparts  (see  Table  2-71).  In  addition,  for  both  SES 
groups,  all  three  scores  for  compliant  behavior  increased 
from  grade  four  to  six  and  then  decreased  again  at  grade 
eight  (see  Table  2-71).  Sex  differences  on  the  scores  of 
compliant  behavior  did  not  reach  significance  levels; 
however,  girls  tended  to  receive  higher  scores  than  did 
boys,  especially  at  grades  four  and  six  (see  Table  2-71), 
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All  three  scores  of  noncompliant  behavior  (total, 
peer-to-peer  and  peer-to-t eacher ) differed*  significantly 
by  sex  and  by  SES  in  interaction  with  grade  (see  Table 
2-72).  Across  all  grades  more  boys  than  girls  were 
nominated  by  their  classmates  for  noncompliance  with  both 
peers  and  teacher.  Further,  while  low  status  fourth 
and  sixth  graders  exceeded  their  high  status  counterparts 
in  amount  of  nominations  received  for : noncompliant  be- 
havior, at  the  eighth  grade  level  the  SES  trends  reversed 
direction.  A closer  examination  of  the  negative  set  scores 
for  each  SES  group  reveals  that  for  low  status  fourth  and 
sixth  graders  there  appeared  to  be'  a greater  incidence 
of  noncompliance  with  the'teacher  than  with  peers  and 
that  no  substantial  changes  occurred  on  these  two  scores 
between  grades  four  and  six;  for  eighth  grade  low  status 
children  the  incidence  of  noncompliance  appeared  to 
decline  considerably  and  the  two  set  scores  for  noncom- 
pliance with  peers  and  teacher  were  almost  equal.  In 
contrast,  for  high  status  fourth  graders,  the  incidence 
of  noncompliant  behavior  toward  peers  and  the  teacher  was 
almost  equal;  the  increase  with  age  of  the  total  score 
for  noncompliant  behavior  for  the  high  status  children 
was  accounted  for  almost  entirely  by  the  increase  of  the 
nominations  they  received  for  noncompliance  with  the 
teacher  (see  Table  2-72). 


The  significant  differences  by  sex  in  the  scores  for 
noncompliant  behavior  paralleled  reciprocal,  although 
statistically  nonsignificant,  differences  among  boys  and 
girls  in  incidence  of  compliant  behavior.  Peer  nomina- 
tion indices  clearly  suggest  that  girls  across  all  grades 
were  more  conforming  with  group  standards  and  less  aggres- 
sive than  boys,  a not  unexpected  finding.  It  reflects 
differences  in  the  sex-role  standards  underlying  the 
socialization  of  children  in  many  cultures. 

The  curvilinear  change  with  grade  in  the  frequency 
of  compliant  behavior  for  both  SES  groups  may  be  related 
to  developmental  factors  as  x-zell  as  to  changes  in  the 
socializing  conditions  of  the  school.  In  the  Greek 
school  system,  sixth  graders  belong  to  the  last  year  of 
elementary  school,  while  eighth  graders  are  in  the  second 
year  of  high  school*  From  grade  four  to  six,  increasing 
familiarity  wi  th/^iuTj  us  tment  to  formal  and  informal  aspects 
of  childrens  relationships  with  both  teacher  and  class- 
room peers  probably  contribute  to  increasing  the  incidence 
of  their  cooperative  behavior  with  both.  The  transition 
from  elementary  to  high  school  is  marked  by  changes  in 
the  socializing  conditions  to  which  children  are  exposed. 
The  stress  resulting  from  these  changes  is  probably  inten- 
sified by  the  fact  that  they  occur  at  the  beginning  of 
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adolescence.  The  fact  that  by  eighth  grade  the  frequency 
of  compliant  behavior  toward  both  peers  and  teachers  de- 
clined for  both  SES  groups  may  reflect  one  facet  of 
children’s  reactions  to  this  situation. 

, The  finding  that,  at  grades  four  and  six,  high  status 
children  compared  to  their  low  status  age-mat es . scored 
higher  in  compliant  behavior  and  lower,  in  noncompliant 
behavior  toward  both  peers  and  teacher  suggests  that  the 
former  SES  group  was  more  able  to  exercise  control  over  its 
aggressive  tendencies  and  be  cooperative  in  the  classroom 
setting.  This  SES,  difference  in  incidence  of  compliant 
and  noncompliant  behavior  among  the  younger  children  may 
be  related  to  varying  experiences  in  role-relationships 
with  authority  figures,  the  major  source  of  which  is 
probably  the  family.  Such  differences  may  follow  from 
the  comparatively  more  democratic  distribution  of  decision- 
making power  between  husband,  and  wife  in  high  status 
families.  (Saf ilios-Rotschild,  1967),  and  from  the  greater 
tendency  of  high  status  parents  to  discipline  their  chil- 
dren through  psychological  sanctions  rather  than  physical 
punishment  (Prothro,  1966).  The  conditions  of  functioning 
of  t:  e classroom  group  may  also  have  a bearing  on  the 
quality  of  behavior  of  each  SES  group.  The  majority  of 
higher  SES  children  in  the  Greek  sample  were  enrolled  in 
private  schools.  Although  private  and  public  schools 
follow  the  same  curricula  and  pursue  the  same  ideals, 
there  are  substantial  differences  between  them,  especi- 
ally in  terms  of  teacher  to  student  ratios  and  the  schools9 
material  resources  which  probably  influence  to  an  appreci- 
able degree  the  style  of  relationships  both  among  pupils 
and  between  teachers  and  pupils. 

It  is  notable  that  for  high  status  eighth  graders 
the  incidence  of  compliance  with  peers  (although  de- 
creased somewhat  in  comparison  to  the  lower  grades)  was 
considerably  higher  than  the  incidence  of  noncompliance 
with  peers,  whereas  the  opposite  was  true  with  respect 
to  the  teacher.  Perhaps  high  status  children  tend  to 
adjust  to  the  stressful  experience  of  transition  from 
elementary  to  high  school  by  becoming  increasingly  more 
positively  oriented  toward  peers  than  toward  teachers. 

This  shift  with  age  in  the  quality  of  high  status  chil- 
dren’s behavior  toward  peers  vs.  toward  the  teacher 
probably  reflects  the  changes  observed  with  age  in  their 
perceptions  of  and  attitudes  toward  authority  figures, 
especially  their  declining,  confidence  in  the  authority 
figures’  wisdom  and  justice. 
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For  low  status  eighth  graders  no  differences  were 
apparent  in  the  incidence  of  either  kind  of  behavior 
(i.e*,  compliant  or  noncompliant ) depending  on  its  tar- 
get (i.e.,  peers  vs.  teacher).  For  this  group*  scores  for 
both  compliant  and  noncompliant  behavior  (and  especially 
for  the  latter)  decreased  substantially  from  grade  six 
to  eight  and  the  incidence  of  compliance  appeared  to  be 
higher  than  the  incidence  of  noncompliance.  In  other 
words,  the  stress  presumed  to  accompany  the  transition 
from  elementary  to  high  school  seemed  to  be  met  by  low 
status  children  more  with  compliance  with  both  peers  and 
teachers  than  with  noncompliance.  The  considerable  de- 
crease from  grade  six  to  eight  of  the  number  of  nominations 
received  by  low  status  children  on  either  kind  of  behavior 
may  indicate  that  their  emotional  and  behavioral  involve- 
ments with  both  peers  and  teachers  were  reduced.  Perhaps 
this  was  another  way  through  which  these  children  tried 
to  adjust  to  the  new  school  situation.  The  fact  that 
eighth  grade  low  status  children  worked  in  very  crowded 
classrooms  may  explain  the  lack  of  group  cohesion  re- 
flected in  the  very  low  number  of  nominations  they  re- 
ceived on  both  positive  and  negative  PNX  items. 

Relationships  between  PNI  set  scores.  Correlations 
between  peer-to-peer  and  peer-to- teacher  positive  scores 
and  between  peer-to-peer  and  peer-to-teacher  negative 
scores  were  all  positive  and  high  for  all  sampling  groups, 
indicating  that  both  compliant  and  noncompliant  behavior 
are  subject  to  generalization  across  figures.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  compliant  behavior  is  more  likely 
to  be  generalized  from  peers  to  teachers  and  vice  versa 
than  is  noncompliant  behavior  (see  Tables  2-77  and  2-78). 

As  expected,  correlations  between  positive  and  nega- 
tive scores  were  all  negative,  indicating  that  the 
dimensions  of  compliance  and  noucompliance  were  suffi- 
ciently contrasted  in  most  children's  behavior  and/or 
in  most  raters’  judgments  about  their  peers’  behavior  (see 
Table  2-79).  Correlations  between  peer-to-teacher  positive 
and  negative  ratings  were  generally  higher  than  correla- 
tions between  peer-to-peer  positive  and  negative  ratings. 
This  indicates  that  peer-to-peer  behavior  is  more  likely 
to  be  actually  inconsistent  (and/or  inconsistently  eval- 
uated by  peers)  than  is  peer-to-teacher  behavior. 
Apparently,  personal  likes  and  dislikes  and  friendship 
ties  among  classroom  peers  account  for  the  greater  vari- 
ability or  inconsistency  of  direction  in  peer-to-peer 
behavior. 
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The  magnitude  of  correlations  between  positive  and 
negative  scores  with  respect  to  the  teacher  as  well  as 
peers  varied  by  grade  and  sociail  status,  . With  age,  the 
direction  of  high  status  children's  behavior  toward  the 
teacher  appeared  to  become  more  consistent*  The  con- 
sistency of  direction  of  high  status  children's  behavior 
toward  peers  increased  from  grade  four  to  six  and  de- 
creased again  moderately  by  grade  eight*  Despite  these 
variations  with  grade,  the  negative  relationships  between 
positive  and  negative  scores  were  sufficiently  high  to 
suggest  that  the  scores  received  by  the  high  SES  groups 
at  ail  grades  for  both  compliance  and  noncompliance  with 
peers  arid  teachers  reflect  individual  behavior  with  satis- 
factory reliability; 

The  corresponding  correlations  for  low  status  chil- 
dren indicated  that  the  consistency  of  direction  of  -their 
behavior  toward  both  peers  and  the  teacher  increased 
from  grade  four  to  six  and  decreased  by  grade  eight,  the 
decrease  being  less  pronounced  with  respect  to  the  teach- 
er. The  correlation  between  peer-to-peer  positive  and 
negative  ratings  for  low  status  eighth  grade  boys  was 
very  low.  For  this  group,  the  likelihood  that  children 
judged  to  be  compliant  with  peers  would  not  be  nominated 
under  items  denoting  noncompliance  with  peers  was  very 
low.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  children  who  were 
pointed  out  for  both  compliant  and  noncompliant  behavior 
with  peers  was  considerable.  Such  conflicting  judgments 
probably  come  from  different  raters.  They  may  be  largely 
true,  since  one  can  be  friendly,  helpful  and  fair  with 
his  friends  and  start  fights,  fight  back  when  hit  first, 
or  even  insult  children  who  are  not  his  friends.  The 
extent  to  which  such  conflicting  ratings  occurred  among 
low  status  eighth  grade  boys  suggests  that  within  this 
sampling  group  the  behavior  of  many  Ss  actually  differed 
(and/or  was  judged  differently),  depending  on  whether  it 
was  directed  toward  (and  was  judged  by)  different  groups 
of  classmates.  This  inference  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  in  our  sample,  low  status  eighth  graders,  unlike 
their  high  status  counterparts,  belonged  to  crowded 
classroom  groups,  naturally  lacking  in  cohesion.  Lack 
of  group  cohesion  is  also  reflected  in  the  corresponding 
correlations  of  low  status  eighth  grade  girls,  but  its 
effect  upon  peer  ratings  was  less  pronounced.  These 
data  suggest  that  for  low  status  eighth  graders  (especi- 
ally the  boys)  the  apparent  prevalence  of  compliance  over 
noncompliance  with  both  peers  and  teacher  masks  important 
inconsistencies  in  the  quality  of  individual  behavior 
within  the  group,  especially  in  the  quality  of  peer-to- 
peer  behavior. 
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COMPARISON  OF  GRADES,  SOCIAL  STATUS, AND  SEX  ON  SCORES  FOR  COMPLIANT  BEHAVIOR 

(GREECE) 


Prevalence  of  compliance  with  peers  and  noncom- 
pliance with  the  teacher  at  the  eighth  grade  level 
probably  reflect  the  widely  known  developmental  phenomenon 
of  increasing  identification  with  peers  and  confidence 
in  their  judgment  as  the  child  grows  up  and  his  needs  for 
autonomy  from  the  world  < f adults  become  compelling. 

Such  differential  orientations  toward  peers  vs.  toward 
the  teacher  are  clearly  reflected  in  the  changes  with 
age  of  both  attitudes  and  behavior  of  high  status  chil- 
dren. For  low  status  eighth  graders  no  differentiation 
between  peers  and  teacher  was  apparent  in  their  scores 
for  either  compliant  or  noncompliant  behavior;  and  the 
prevalence  of  compliance  over  noncompliance  toward  both 
peers  and  teacher  masked  inconsistent  behavior,  especially 
toward  peers.  Perhaps  continuing  idealization  of  author- 
ity figures  and  a high  regard  for  their  punitive  powers 
impede  manifestation  of  the  childrenfs  needs  for  autonomy 
and  self-assertion  with  respect  to  the  teacher  and  contri- 
bute to  peer-to-peer  behavior  which  is  basically  inconsis- 
tent in  quality  and,  therefore,  unpredictable. 
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TABLE  2-73 


CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  AMONT  RATINGS  OF  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  BY 
GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS, AND  SEX 
(GREECE) 


PNI  SCORES  TOTAL  POSITIVE  PEER  TO  TEACHER  POSITIVE 

GRADE 


SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

SES 

LOW 

HIGH 

LOW 

HIGH 

LOW 

HIGH 

LOW 

HIGH 

Peer  to  Peer 
Positive 

4 

.98 

.98 

.97 

.96 

.93 

.92 

.88 

.87 

6 

.96 

.97 

.98 

.94 

.90 

.90 

.92 

.82 

8 

.94 

.91 

.96 

.92 

CM 

00 

.74 

00 

00 

00 

o 

Peer  to  Teacher 
Positive 

4 

.98 

.98 

.97 

.97 

6 

.98 

.98 

.98 

.98 

8 

.97 

.95 

.97 

.97 

TABLE  2-74 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  AMONG  RATINGS  OF  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS, AND  SEX 
(GREECE) 


PNI  SCORES  TOTAL  NEGATIVE  PEER  TO  TEACHER  NEGATIVE 

GRADE 

SEX  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 

SES  LOW  HIGH  LOW  HIGH  LOW  HIGH  LOW  HIGH 


Peer  to  Peer 


Negative  4 

.88 

.80 

.98 

6 

.89 

.97 

.92 

8 

.94 

.76 

.87 

Peer  to  Teacher 

Negative  4 

.96 

.94 

.98 

6 

.95 

.98 

.96 

8 

.97 

.96 

.94 

94 

.70 

.54 

.94 

.81 

89 

.71 

CT> 

00 

.78 

.87 

91 

00 
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C2 . Summary  of  Relationships  Between  Questionnaire 

Variables  and  Peer  Ratings  of  Compliant  and  Non- 

compliant  Classroom  Behavior 

For  the  Greek  research  group,  the  magnitude  of  means 
pertaining  to  questionnaire  items  and  to  peer  ratings  of 
compliant  and  noncompliant  classroom  behavior  varied  more 
consistently  by  social  status  (as  a main  effect  or  in 
interaction  with  grade)  than  by  sex.  The  computation  of 
correlation  coefficients  between  these  two  series  of 
variables  by  sex  by  grade  may  have  confounded  social 
status  differences  in  the  direction  of  relationships 
between  questionnaire  variables  and  peer  ratings  of  com- 
pliant and  noncompliant  classroom  behavior.  For  that 
reason  our  conclusions  from  the  available  correlational 
matrices  will  be  tentative. 

The  available  correlational  data  suggest  that  com- 
pliance and/or  avoidance  of  noncompliance  with  peers  and 
teacher  are  enhanced  by  children’s  perception  of  authority 
figures  as  likable  and  providing  fair  fules.  High  regard 
for  the  authority  figures’  helpfulness,  punitive  power, 
belief  that  disobedience  of  a figure’s  (or  a system’s) 
rules  will  inevitably  be  punished  by  the  figure  himself 
(or  the  system’s  officials),  and  belief  that  the  various 
authority  figures  reinforce  each  other’s  disciplinary 
acts  yielded  few  significant  correlations  with  peer 
ratings  of  classroom  behavior.  In  many  instances,  the 
correlations  between  the  above-mentioned  questionnaire 
variables  and  peer  ratings  of  compliant  and  noncompliant 
behavior  were  in  ambiguous  direction.  Ambiguity  in  the 
direction  of  correlations  may  mask  social  status  dif- 
ferences in  the  impact  of  children’s  perceptions  of  the 
various  features  of  authority  figures  upon  the  quality  of 
their  classroom  behavior. 

Of  particular  importance  appears  to  be  the  finding 
that  measures  of  children's  guilt  over  violation  of  rules 
of  authority  were  in  somewhat  higher  and  more  consistently 
positive  correspondence  with  their  perception  of  authority 
figures  as  likable,  helpful,  and  providing  fair  rules  than 
with  beliefs  about  the  figures’  punitive  dimensions. 

The  difference,  however,  was  small;  belief,  for  example, 
in  inter^system  support  for  sanctions  against  noncompliance 
was  in  substantial  direct  correspondence  with  guilt  for 
undetected  rule  violations  and  with  reports  of  self-blame 
following  detected  (and  punished)  disobedience  of  rules  of 
authority  figures • 
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On  the  other  hand5  both  measures  of  guilt  corre- 
lated negatively  with  noncompliant  classroom  behavior* 
particularly  for  the  older  children*  Ttiis  finding  sug- 
gests that  whether  guilt  is  motivated  by  high  regard  for 
the  positive  dimensions  of  authority  or  by  fear  of  even- 
tually delayed  punishment,  it  is  likely  to  prevent 
uncooperative  classroom  behavior*^  Crude  awareness  of  author- 
ity figures1  punitive  dimensions  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  such  an  effect  upon  children’s  behavior,  especi- 
ally at  the  older  age  levels* 

Important  also  is  the  finding  that,  of  the  various 
methods  used  by  children  to  enforce  rules  of  authority 
figures  upon  disobeying  peers,  only  "asking  the  offender 
why"  and  "telling  the  offender  he  is  wrong"  consistently 
correlated  positively  with  both  measures  of  guilt  and 
negatively  with  scores  of  noncompliant  classroom  behavior, 
particularly  for  older  children*  All  other  methods  of 
handling  peers’  disobedience  of  rules  of  authority  figures 
were  in  direct  correspondence  with  scores  of  noncompliant 
behavior  or  in  negative  correspondence  with  scores  of  com- 
pliant behavior*  "Doing  nothing,"  oh  the  other  hand,  in 
the  face  of  peers  breaking  rules  of  authority  figures, 
correlated  negatively  with  measures  of  guilt  and  posi- 
tively with  noncompliant  classroom  behavior*  In  other 
words,  lack  of  concern  with  peers1  disobedience— ref lect- 
ing  lack  of  identification  with  authority  and  lack  of 
internalization  of  norms* — is  directly  related  to  non- 
compliant behavior;  however,  unqualified  identification 
with  authority  may  also  be  related  to  noncompliant  class- 
room behavior  and,  in  the  last  analysis,  be  a sign  of 
immaturity*  Unqualified  readiness  to  enforce  author- 
ity rules  upon  disobeying  peers  may  reflect  a defense 
allowing  the  individual  to  reduce  his  fear  of  powerful 
authorities  through  "identification  with  the  aggressor" 
and  simulation  of  power  over  equals* 

Children’s  choices  of  methods  of  coping  with  injus- 
tice from  authority  were  substantially  influenced  by 
their  perceptions  of  the  various  dimensions  of  authority 
figures*  Failure  to  react  to  authority  figures’  injus- 
tices, as  well  as  avoidance  of  reactions  considered  to 
reflect  some  degree  of  defiance  or  lack  of  respect  toward 
authority,  were  in  higher  and  more  consistent  corres- 
pondence with  children’s  regard  for  the  figures’  positive 
characteristics  (especially  with  the  variables  of  "liking, 11 
"rules  fair,"  and  "guilt")  than  with  estimates  about  the 
figures’  punitiveness*  Also,  children  citing  verbal  pro- 
tests, retaliatory  reactions,  and  attempts  to  obtain 
parental  intervention  on  their  behalf  were  not  likely  to 
be  nominated  by  peers  as  displaying  cooperative  classroom 
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behavior.  In  contrast,  children  saying  that  they  ,w6uld 
do  nothing  to  oppose;  authority:  /injustices  tended  to-be 
seen  by  peers  as  displaying  cooperative  behavior,  in:;the 
classroom*. 


The  relationships  between  rhe  three  measures  of  chil- 
dren’s political  socialization,  on  the  one  side,  and 
their  estimates  about  the  various  features  of  authority 
figures,,  on  the  , other , , suggest  that  the  process  of*  politi- 
cal ^socialization  is  ,also!  contingent  upon  perception  of 
the  qualities  of  author ity.;f igure® , especially  of. non- 
family authorities.  Political  interest  was  directly 
associated  with  the  children’s  tendency  to  feel  intense 
guilt  over  their  undetected  violations  of  the  rules  and 
expectations  of  authority  figures,  their  confidence  in 
the  fairness  of  the  figures’  rules,  and  their  liking  for 
authority  figures.  The  association  of  the  latter  variables 
with  the  children’s  sense  of  political  efficacy  was  in 
the  same  direction,,  but  fewer  correlation  coefficients 
across  all  grade.s  and  sex  groups  were  significant®  The 
measures  of  children’s  political  interest  and  sense  of 
political  efficacy  of  their  famili.es  yielded  substanti- 
ally fewer  significant  correlations  across  all  grade-sex 
groups  with  the  children,1  s,  estimates  about  the  punitive 
features  of  authority  figures.  Political  activity,; on 
the  other,  hand,  yielded  a substantial  number  of  negative 
correlations  with  the  children’s  .estimates  of  both  posi- 
tive features  of  authority  figures  (such  as’  likability, 
fairness  pf  ru.les,  helpfulness,  and  potency  in  inducing 
guilt)  and  the  figures’  power  to  punish,  and  punitive  be- 
havior. The  direction  of  these  associations  suggests 
that  several  children  within  the  Greek  research  group  may 
have  felt  that  political  activity  denotes  defiance  rather 
than  a legitimate  wish  to  participate  in  the  management  of 
the  nation’s  affairs. 


Children’s  political  interest  and  sense  that  their 
parents  are  politically  efficacious  were  in  negative 
correspondence  with  peer  nomination  scores  of  compliant 
behavior  in  the  classroom,  especially  at  the  fourth  grade 
level.  Perhaps  at  this  early  age  political  interest  and 
a sense  of  political  efficacy  tended  to  be  high  especi- 
ally among  assertive  children,  whose  behavior  would  be 
likely  to  be  troublesome  within  the  restrictive  socializing 
climate  of  the  classroom.  A.t  the  eighty  grade,  all  three 
measures  of  political  socialization  yielded  ambiguous  cor- 
relations with  peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior.  This 
ambiguity  in  the  direction  of  correlations  may  reflect  dif- 
ferences by  SES  in  the  direction  of  the  association  be- 
tween the  children’s  political  interest,  sense  of  political 
efficacy,  and  involvement  in  political  activities,  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  quality  of  their  behavior  in  the  classroom 
on  the  other. 
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How  important  the  role  of  the  school  may  be  in  chil- 
dren’s political  socialization  is  suggested  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  association  of  peer  nomination  scores  of 
classroom  behavior  with  the  children’s  sense  of  personal 
participation  in  decision-making  processes  within  the 
family  as  opposed  to  within  the  classroom.  For  the, 
younger-age  groups  the  children’s  sense  of  personal- 
efficacy  in  the  family  correlated  negatively  with  the 
scores  of  compliant  behavior  and  positively  with  the 
scores  of  noncompliant  behavior  at  school*  For  eighth 
graders,  the  relationship  was  in  ambiguous  direction*  By 
contrast,  the  children’s  sense  of  personal  efficacy  in 
making  decisions  in  the  classroom  was  positively  associ- 
ated with  the  scores  of  cooperative  behavior  at  school, 
particularly  for  sixth  and  eighth  graders.  These  findings 
suggest  that  democratic  functioning  of  the  classroom  group 
helps  children  develop  a sense  of  personal  effectiveness 
whose  behavioral  expressions  are  in  accordance  with  the 
group’s  standards.  Political  activity,  which  appeared  to 
have  a connotation  of  noncompliance  with  non-family  author 
ities,  was  in  significant  positive  association  with 
participation  in  MMf  decision-making  processes  in  the 
family,  the  correlations  being  significant  for  boys  across 
all  grades  but  insignificant  for  girls.  In  contrast,  the 
correlation  coefficients  between  participation  in  decision 
making  processes  in  the  classroom  and  participation  in 
political  activities  were  nonsignificant  for  all  grade-sex 
groups.  Moreover,  political  interest  was  associated  with 
a sense  of  personal  efficacy  in  making  decisions  at  home 
as  well  as  in  the  classroom  only  for  fourth  grade  girls 
and  eighth  grade  boys,  and  political  interest  was  in  a 
stronger  association  with  a sense  of  personal  efficacy 
in  the  family  than  in  the  classroom.  Apparently,  the 
socializing  climate  of  the  family  is  a more  salient  cor- 
relate of  these  Greek  children’s  political  socialization 
than  is  the  socializing  climate  of  the  school.  Perhaps 
the  role  of  the  school  in  these  children’s  political 
socialization  is  not  merely  neutral  or  noncommittal  but 
also  restrictive. 
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D*  Summary  and  Conclusions 

This  study  was  designed  to  assess  children's  percep- 
tion of  and  attitudes  toward  authority  fi.gures  and  systems 
of  society^.:. and  the  impact*  o£  these  orientations  toward 
authority  :on  -children 1 s overt  behavior  within  one  author- 
ity system,  the  classroom  group*  Data  for  the  Greek  part 
or  the  study  were  obtained  from  pupils  of  schools  located 
in  the  greater  Athens  area*  The  research  group  included 
approximately  equal  numbers  of  Ss  from  the  lower  and 
higher  SES  levels  of  the  population.  This  allowed  some 
exploration  of  the  effects  of  position  in  the  social 
stratification  upon  children1 s attitudinal  and  behavioral 
orientations  toward  authority  figures  and  systems* 

Further  analysis  of  the  data  is  needed  to  clarify  the 
relationships  between  attitudes  toward  authority  and  overt 
behavior  in  the  school  by  SES  by  grade*  The  need  for  this 
additional  correlational  analysis  derives  from  the  fact 
that  SES,  as  a main  factor  or  in  interaction  with  grade, 
affected  the  level  of  responses  of  the  Greek  research 
group  on  most  of  the  attitudinal  and  behavioral  measures 
used  in  this  study*  Differences  by  sex  were  rarely  signi- 
ficant* ♦ 

For  the  Greek  research  group  the  differences  between 
low  and  high  status  children  tended  to  increase  with  age* 
This  general  finding  suggests  that  the  patterning  with  age 
of  children's  attitudinal  and  behavioral  orientations 
toward  authority  tends  toward  social  diversity  rather  than 
cultural  uniformity*  The  finding  may  reflect  the  effects 
of  position  in  the  social  stratification  on  the  socializing 
"climate"  of  the  family*  Evidence  from  other  independent 
studies  suggests  that  such  differences  do  exist  (Lee- 
Demetracopoulou , 1955;  Friedl,  1962;  Campbell,  1964; 

Prothxo,  1966;  Saf ilios-Rothschild , 1967)*  The  data  of 
this  study  suggest  that  the  impact  of  SES  may  be  mediated 
to  a large  extent  through  its  effects  upcn  the  family 
power  structure  and  the  values  and  socialization  prac- 
tices or  parents* 

Incongruities  between  the  socializing  "climates" 
of  the  family,  the  school,  and  the  larger  community,  res- 
pectively, may  be  of  great  importance*  The  child's  direct 
interactions  with  the  non-family  social  environment 
increase  with  age*  These  interactions  may  certainly  be 
influenced  by  such  consequences  of  the  parents*  SES  as  the 
type  of  neighborhood  in  which  the  family  lives,  the  kind 
of  school  the  child  attends,  and  the  youth  organizations 
to  which  he  is  likely  to  belong*  It  is  reasonable,  however, 
to  expect  that  the  family's  control  over  the  quality  of  a 
child's  interactions  with  the  wider  environment  becomes 
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increasingly  indirect  as  the  child  grows  up.  With  age, 
the  child’s  increasing  realism  of  perception,  maturation 
of  judgment,  and  social  experience  should  normally  re- 
duce his  tendency  to  generalize  his  perceptions  of  and  his 
attitudes  toward  his  parents  to  non-family  authorities. 

The  extent  and  the  form  of  the  family’s,  contribution  to 
the  child’s  cognitive  development— which,  is  presumably 
related  to  the  development  of  his  social  perception-- 
may  account  for  differentiations  with  age  in  his  orienta- 
tions toward  authority  both  within  a^d  outside  the  family. 
The  outstanding  features  of  Greek  data  which  are  summar- 
ized below  will  further  clarify  the  above  generalizations. 

Children  in  the  Greek  research,  group  tended  to  per- 
ceive their  parents  in  a clearly  more  favorable  manner 
than  any  other  authority.  Affective  attachment  to  parents 
and  recognition  of  their  power  to  punish  children  appeared 
to  be  almost  as  strong  in  the  oldest  age  group  as  in  the 
youngest.  Furthermore,  the  children’s  confidence  in  their 
parents’  willingness  to  help  increased  significantly  as 
they  grew  older.  The  additional  finding  that  perception 
of  these  qualities  of  parents  showed  no  significant 
variations  by  SES  is  in  line  with  other  independent  evi- 
dence suggesting  that  strong  kinship  ties  is  a character- 
istic quite  common  in  Greek  society  (Lee-Demetracopoulou, 
1955;  Friedl,  1962;  Campbell,  .1964) . 

The  hypothesis  that  development  of  strong  emotional 
and  moral  ties  between  family  members  is  related  to, and 
perhaps  fostered  by  a perception  of  the  wider  social 
environment  as  powerful  and  potentially  threatening  also 
seems  to  receive  some  support  from  these  data.  General- 
ization of  children’s  perceptions  oft  and  attitudes  toward 
parents  to  non-family-,  authorities  was  selective  even  at 
the  youngest  age  level.  Fourth  graders  of  both  SES 
groups  rated  the  teacher  on  a par  with  their  parents  on 
most  questionnaire  scales.  However,  the  fourth  graders’ 
ratings  of  state  authorities — the  Prime  Minister,  police- 
man, and  government  officials— were  on  a relative  par 
with  their  ratings  of  parents  and  the  teacher  only  on 
the  scales  of  helpfulness,  power  to  punish  and  inevita- 
bility of  punishment.  These  children  rated  state  author- 
ities substantially  below  their  parents  and  the  teacher 
on  the  scales  of  justice  of  rules,  affiliation  and  guilt. 
Moreover,  even  the  younger  children  appeared  to  feel  that 
their  parents’  power  is  limited  within  the  family  and  that 
the  family  is  practically  powerless  in  the  face  of  state 
authorities.  This  may.  be  inferred  from  children’s  vary 
low  assessment  of  the  political  efficacy  of  their  families 
and  from  the  fact  that*  across  all  grades,  very  few  chil- 
dren perceived  their  parents  as  participating  iu  rule- 
making  activities  of  the  community. 


With  increasing  age,  these  childrens  perception  of 
and  attitudes  toward  parents,  the  teacher,  and  state 
authorities  were  significantly  and  consistently  differ- 
entia ted  by  * social  status*  As  they  grew  older  high  status 
children  appeared  to  question  the  fairness  of  their 
parents*  rules  and  reported  less-intense  guilt  over 
violating  them;  no  such  changes  affected,  however,  the 
responses  of  low  status  children*  Furthermore.*  high  and 
low  status  children,  as  they  grew  older,  depicted  their 
families  as  functioning  quite  differently*  The  former 
appeared  to  function  more  democratically  than  the  latter* 
This  can  be  inferred  from  the  childreu*s  perception  of  the 
locus  of  rule-making  and  rule-enforcing  power  in  their 
families  as  well  as  their  sense  of  personal  participa- 
tion in  family  decision-making  processes*  With  age,  more 
high  status  thah  low  status  children  perceived  their  fami- 
lies to  function  democratically,  with  the  family  rules 
being  made  and  enforced  by  all  its  members , Also,  the 
childrens  sense  of  participation-  in  family  decision- 
making processes  rose  with  age  for  the  high  status  group 
and  declined  for  the  low  status  group#  These  findings 
confirm  other,  independent,  evidence  regarding  social 
status  differences  in  family  power  structure  and  parental 
values  and  practices  of  child-rearing  (Saf ilios-Rothschild , 
1967;  Prothro,  1966). 

Position  in  the  social  stratification  also  affected 
the  childrens  perception  of  parents*  handling  of  their 
role  of  rule-enforcers  as  compared  to  non-family  author- 
ities. Belief  in  the  inevitability  of  punishment  from 
non-family  authorities  for  disobedience  of  their  rules 
was  not  affected  by  age  or  SES;  belief  in  non-family 
authorities1  support  of  parents*  discipline  declined  with 
age  and,  across  all  grades,  was  expressed  significantly 
more  often  by  low  status  than  by  high  status  children* 

In  contrast,  belief  in  the  inevitability  of  punishment  from 
parents  for  disobedience  of  their  rules  declined  signifi- 
cantly with  age  and,  across  all  grades,  was  stronger  among 
low  status  than  among  high  status  children*  Further, 
belief  in  parents*  support  of  the  discipline  of  non- 
family authorities;  remained  constant  with  age  and  was 
expressed  more  often  by  low  status  than  by  high  status 
children*  In  other  words,  with  increasing  age,  children 
appeared  to  realizie  that  noncompliance  with  the  rules  of 
non-family  authorities  is  more  likely  to  be  sanctioned 
with  punishment  than  is  disobedience  of  parental  rules* 
While  the  perceived  strictness  of  non-family  authorities 
in  punishing  disobedience  of  their  systems*  rules  did  not 
vary  by  grade  or  SES,  low  status  parents  were  depicted  by 
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their  children  as  more  strict  than  were  high  status 
parents  in  punishing  disobedience  of  their  own  rules, 
and  more  willing  to  reinforce  the  discipline  of  non- 
family authorities  . 

These  findings  suggest  that  low  status  parents  empha- 
size conformity  with  the  established  social  order  more 
than  do  high  status  parents.  This  inference  is  in  line 
with  evidence  obtained  in  other  countries  (Bronf enbrenner , 
1958;  Hess,  in  press)  about  SES  differences  in  parental 
socializing  practices  and  values  underlying  them*  Variations 
in  the  emphasis  put  by  low  and  high  status  parents  upon 
behavior  conforming  with  the  rules  and  expectations  of  the 
society  at  large  may  be  an  important  antecedent  of  the 
differences  which  were  observed  in  the  development  of  low 
and  high  status  childrens  orientations  toward  both 
family  and  non-family  authorities. 

The  socializing  clima.te  of  the  school  was  depicted 
with  substantial  similarity  by  low  and  high  status  chil- 
dren. Apart  from  the  finding  that  belief  in  the  inevita- 
bility of  punishment  by  the  teacher  for  disobedience  of 
his  rules  showed  no  variation  by  grade  or  SES,  children’s 
sense  of  their  personal  efficacy  in  classroom  decision- 
making processes  declined  significantly  with  age,  but  re- 
mained unaffected  by  their  SES  position.  However,  older 
low  status  children  continued  to  idealize  the  teacher#  almost 
as  much  as  did  the  younger.  With  age,  their  regard  for  his 
helpfulness  rose,  and  their  confidence  in  the  fairness  of 
his  rules  remained  unshaken.  Regard  for  the  teacher’s 
punitive  power  increased  with. age  for  low  status  girls 
and  remained  relatively  constant  across  the  grades  for 
low  status  boys.  Affection  (liking)  for  the  teacher  and 
guilt  over  violation  of  his  rules  remained  constant  for 
low  status  fourth  and  sixth  graders,  and  the  lowering  of 
both  these  ratings  by  eighth  grade  was  substantially  less 
pronounced  for  low  status  than  for  high  status  children. 

The  development  with  age  of  the  high  status  children’s 
ratings  of  the  teacher  indicated  a considerable  decline 
of  their  initial  high  regard  for  his  helpfulness,  puni- 
tive power,  and  justice  of  rules.  Concomitantly,  affec- 
tion (liking)  for  the  teacher  and  guilt  over  violating 
his  rules  declined  with  grade  more  among  high,  status  than 
among  low  status  children. 

The  development  with  age  of  children’s  perception  of 
state  authorities  (the  Prime  Minister,  policeman,  and 
government  officials)  was  congruent  with  previous  infor- 
mation indicating  that  Greeks  view  state  authorities  with 
distrust  and  apprehension  (Campbell,  1964;  Friedl,  1962; 
Lee-Demetracopoulou , 1955;  McNeill,  1957;  Sanders,  1962; 
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Triandis.and  Vassiliou,  1967a).  The  children’s  estimates 
of  the  punitive  features  of  state  authorities  remained 
stable  with  age;  however,  confidence  in  their  willingness 
to  help  and  fairness  of  rules  as  well  as  affection 
(liking)  for  these  figures  and  guilt  over  violation  of  the 
rules  and  laws  they  enforce  declined  significantly  as 
the  children  grew  older.  Moreover,  children  of  all  grades 
felt  that  their  parents  have  very  little  pox/er  to  influ- 
ence governmental  decisions  and  that  government  authori- 
ties pay  very  little  attention  to  what  their  parents 
think.  Political  activity  was  also  very  infrequent  among 
Greek  children  across  all  grades*.  The  situation  of  acute 
political  crisis  during  which  our  data  were  gathered 
probably  contributed  greatly  to  the  development  of  such 
feelings  and  attitudes  even  among  elementary  school 
children.* 

The  patterns  of  low  and  high  status  children’s  re- 
sponses to  state  authorities  were  less  sharply  differ- 
entiated than  were  their  responses  to  parents  and  the 
teacher.  That  is,  a declining  regard  for  the  qualities 
of  state  authorities,  especially  for  qualities  defining 
their  moral  prestige  among  children,  was  observed  with  age 
in  both  social  status  groups.  However,  the  pattern  of 
responses  of  each  SES  group  to  state  authorities  was  con- 
gruent with  the  group’s  style  of  responding  to  parents 
and  the  teacher.  Across  all  grades,  low  status  children, 
compared  to  those  of  high  status,  attributed  more  punitive 


*Greek  law  does  not  normally  prohibit  children’s  parti- 
cipation in  the  types  of  political  activity  assessed  in 
this  study.  However,  informal  observation  suggests  that 
discussion  about  politics  with  parents  and  reading  of 
newspapers  is  generally  not  encouraged  (except  perhaps 
in  highly  educated  families).  Perhaps  parents  believe 
that  encouragement  of  political  interest  in  children  is 
dangerous,  because  it  may  lead  to  expression  of  criti- 
cism of  some  state  policies.  They  may  believe  that 
criticism  of  state  authorities  by  their  offspring  may 
bring  them  into  trouble  with  government  officials. 

The  apparent  emphasis  put  by  low  status  parents  upon 
behavior  conforming  with  the  norms  of  the  established 
social  order  may  perhaps  be  related  to  a belief  that 
they  are  more  powerless  than  those  of  high  status  in 
the  face  of  state  authorities. 
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power  to  state  authorities,  demonstrated  more  affection 
(liking)  for  them  and  reported  more  guilt  over  violating 
the  rules  they  enforce.  These  children  also  showed  a 
decreasing  personal  interest  for  the  political  life  of 
the  country,  and,  across  all  grades,  they  reported  signi- 
ficantly less  involvement  in  political  activities  than  did 
high  status  children.  These  SES  differences  parallel 
findings  indicating  that,  across  all  grades,  belief  in 
intersystem  support  for  sanctions  against  noncompliance 
is  stronger  among  low  status  than  high  status  children 
while  belief  in  the  family's  inefficacy  or  powerlessness 
in  the  face  of  state  authorities  increases  with  age  among 
low  status  children  but  remains  constant  among  those  of 
high  status. 


The  above  comparisons  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  children  invest  parents,  teachers,  and  state  authori- 
ties with  varying  degrees  of  benevolence,  justice, 
punitive  power,  strictness  (or  inflexibility)  in  punish- 
ing disobedience  of  their  own  rules,  and  readiness  (or 
competence)  to  reinforce  the  discipline  of  other  authori- 
ties upon  disobeying  children.  In  other  words,  the  contri- 
bution of  each  of  these  three  groups  of  figures  to  the 
formation  of  the  children's  concept  of  authority  seemed 
to  vary*  For  the  Greek  research  group,  overestimation  of 
the  positive  dimensions  of  authority  such  as  nurturance, 
likability  and  fairness  of  rules,  appeared  to  be  based 
primarily  upon  children's  perception  of  parents.  Over- 
estimation of  the  punitive  dimensions  of  authority  seemed, 
however,  to  stem  from  perception  of  parents  as  well  as 
non-family  authorities.  Low  and  high  status  children 
appeared  to  differ  mainly  in  their  estimates  of  the  puni- 
tive features  of  authority  figures  both  within  and  out- 
side the  family.  With  age,  low  status  children  continued 
to  overestimate  the  punitiveness  of  both  family  and  non- 
family authorities.  High  status  children  appeared, 
however,  to  perceive  their  parents  quite  early  as  less 
punitive  than  non-family  authorities.  Moreover,  their 
expectations  of  punishment  for  noncompliance  with  their 
parents'  rules  declined  significantly  with  age  whereas 
their  conviction  that  noncompliance  with  the  rules  of 
non-family  authorities  will  be  sanctioned  with  punishment 
remained  unshaken. 


Perception  of  imperfections  in  the  acts  of  leaders 
of  a social  system  seems  fostered  by  the  system's  democratic 
functioning  and  by  its  members'  acceptance  of  the  notion 
that  fallibility  is  a normal  characteristic  of  the  human 
condition.  In  such  a socializing  climate,  punitive 
exchanges  among  members  are  likely  to  be  rather  moderate. 
Regard  for  the  justice  of  parental  rules  and  guilt  over 
violating  them  declined  with  age  among  high  status  children, 
while  their  affection  for  parents  and  their  confidence  in 
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parents1  willingness  to  help  did  not.  This  suggests  that 
development  of  realistic  perception  need  not  jeopardize 
the  members1  allegiance  to  .the  system  and  its  leaders. 

Realistic  perception,  however,  once  developed  through 
the  conditions  of  functioning  of  the  family,  is  quite 
likely  to  permeate  the  child's  encounters  with  other 
social  systems  as  well.  If.  the  functioning  of  the  systems 
of  school  and  state  is  perceived  as  incongruous  with  that 
of  the  family  (i,e,9  more  punitive  and  less  tolerant  of 
democratic  interactions  among  members),  increasing 
realism  of  perception  is'  likely  to  lead  a child  to  judge 
these  systems  as  less  fair  than  his  family.  When,  however, 
the  socializing  climate  of.  the  family  impedes  realistic 
perception  of  parents  not  only  perception  but  also  atti- 
tudes toward  parents  may  perhaps  be  generalized  to  non- 
family authorities • 

Age  did  not  appear  to  change  the  low  status  chil- 
dren's tendency  to  overscore  their  parents1  positive  as 
well  as  punitive  characteristics;  nor  did  age  reduce 
these  children's  motional  attachment  to  parents  and  their 
guilt  over  violating  parents'  rules.  Moreover,  the  devel- 
opment of  low  status  children's  perception  of,  attitudes 
and  overt  behavior  toward  the  teacher  denotes  a similar 
pattern  of  continuing  overestimation  of  his  positive  as 
well  as  punitive  characteristics,  resulting  in  behavior 
that  can  be  seen  as  authoritarian  submissiveness.  These 
findings  may  reflect  the  impact  of  an  authoritarian  social- 
izing climate  in  the  low  status  family.*  The  data  of  this 

*There  is  considerable  evidence  indicating  that  the  ways 
in  which  parents  assume  their  roles,  i.e.,  the  ways  in  which 
they  use  their  power  over  children,  depend  to  a great 
extent  on  their  own  personality  structure.  The  parents' 
need  for  power  and  authoritarianism  have  been  found  to  cor- 
relate positively  with  their  actual  techniques  of  power 
assertion  over  children  and  with  predicted  outcomes  of 
these  parental  practices  in  preschool  children's  behavior 
(Hoffman,  1963),  It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  author- 
itarian personality  may  be  the  outcome  of  parental  social- 
izing practices  (Adorno,  ejt  jal. , 1950).  On  the  other  hand, 
recent  evidence  suggests  that  the  personality  dimensions 
of  power  need  and  authoritarianism  may  have  varying  effects 
upon  parental  behavior,  depending  on  the  family's  power 
structure  and  the  extent  to  which  parents  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  power  motives  outside  the  family. 

In  complex  societies,  such  differences  appear  along  social 
class  lines  (Hoffman,  1963;  McKinley,  1964).  This  evidence 
points  to  the  notion  that  cultural  or  social  class  differ- 
ences in  the  relationships  of  parents  with  other  adults 
outside  the  family  circle  affect  int ra-f amilial  relation- 
ships and  parental  practices  of  child  training. 
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study  do  not  allow  exploration  of  the  question  whether 
such  a family  climate  is  primarily  fostered  by  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  life  of  low  status  families  or 
by  cultural  values  supposedly  autocratic  and  author i tar ian* 
The  writer  of  this  report — Greek  by  birth,  upbringing, 
and  citizenship — is  well  aware  that  the  Greek  culture  may 
be  seen  as  the  cradle  of  democracy  and  rationalism  as  well 
as  of  tyranny  and  irrationality  (Dodds,  1966).  History 
teaches  that  democratic  values  flourish  in  societies 
where  fear  is  reduced  through  experiences  of  growing  com- 
petence in  dealing  with  the  physical  as  well  as  the  social 
environment,  competence  being  a prerequisite  for  social 
interactions  allowing  a constructive  satisfaction  of  the 
individual's  needs  for  self-assertion  and  self-esteem. 
Authoritarianism  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  adaptive 
consequences  of  the  circumstances  of  life  of  the  lower 
working  class  in  the  U.  S.  (Hess,  in  press)#  Knowing 
that  the  circumstances  of  life  for  the  majority  of  contempo- 
rary Greeks  can  be  described  in  similar  terms  (see  Intro- 
duction to  this  chapter)  one  may  speculate  that  the  indica- 
tions of  authoritarianism  in  the  socializing  climate  of 
low  status  families  in  our  sample  should  be  attributed  to 
their  position  in  the  social  stratification  rather  than  to 
cultural  values. 

Submission  to  the  authority  of  adults  seems  to  be  a 
normal,  adaptive  response  to  the  life  circumstances  of 
the  young  child,  i.e.,  to  his  actual  low  competence  in 
dealing  with  the  physical  as  well  as  social  environment. 
Continuation  of  this  characteristic  in  the  adult  life  is 
probably  enhanced  by  the  socializing  climate  of  the 
family.  Other  socializing  agencies,  however,  especially 
the  school,  should  play  an  even  more  decisive  role  than  the 
family  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  children  will 
enter  the  adult  life  adequately  prepared  to  increase  their 
social  competence  and  reduce  the  feelings  of  powerlessness 
which  may  normally  permeate  childhood  experiences. 

As  already  mentioned,  this  study  was  not  coupled 
with  a systematic  exploration  of  the  values  and  social- 
izing practices  of  the  Ss1  parents  and  teachers.  There- 
fore, inferences  about  the  socializing  climate  of  the 
family  and  school,  the  two  agencies  most  influencial  in 
the  socialization  of  children  in  the  age  range  covered 
by  the  study,  are  drawn  from  the  Ss1  responses  to  our 
investigations.  Apart  from  the  data  summarized  up  to 
this  point,  two  additional  sets  of  questionnaire  items 
provided  useful  evidence  regarding  children’s  responses 
to  the  authority  of  parents  as  compared  to  that  of  the 
teacher  and  state  authorities.  These  sets  of  questions 
deal  with  children's  reports  regarding  their  most  probable 
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responses  to  other  children  who  break  rules  and  to  author- 
ity . figures  who  make  unfair  pronouncements  or  commands. 

A gtoss  comparison  of  children ’ s react  ions  to  violations 
of  societal  norms  by  their  peers  and  by  authority  figures 
(i.e.,  by  .equal  status  vs.  higher  status  persons)  should 
give  an  illustration  of  how  a sense  of  powerlessness  and 
low  social  competence  may  be  related  to  authoritarian 
attitudes  in  children.  In  the  face  of  peers*  violations 
of  societal  norms  children  across  all  grades  were  most 
likely  to  "Tell  the  offenders  they  are  wrong"  and  '"Ask 
them  why."  Younger  children  were  almost  as  likely  to 
report  disobeying  peers  to  adults  (i.e.,  to  their  own 
parents,-  the  offenders’  parents  or  the  figure  whose  rules 
were  disobeyed)  as  to  "Tell  them  they  are  wrong"  and  "Ask 
them  why."  Very  few  of  the  younger  children  appeared,  how- 
ever, inclined  to  "Do  nothing"  in  the  face  of  peers 
breaking  rules.  With  age,1  "Ask  the  offenders  why"  and 
"Tell  them  they  are  wrong"  remained  constant,  whereas 
the  frequency  of  denouncing  noncompliant  peers  to  author- 
ity figures  and  of  trying  to  punish  them  decreased,  and 
the  frequency  of  "Do  nothing"  responses  increased.  More- 
over, across  all  grades,  low  status  children,  compared  to 
their  high  status  counterparts,  demonstrated  more  willing- 
ness to  use  all  available  means  to  enforce  authority  norms 
upon  their  peers  and  were  significantly  less  inclined  to 
"Do  nothing . " 

Children’s  choices  of  methods  of  dealing  with 
authority  figures’  injustices  were  patterned  quite  dif- 
ferently, however.  Although  relatively  few  children  ap- 
peared willing  to  submit  passively  to  authority  injustices, 
the  over-all-grades  frequency  of  their  "Do  nothing" 
reactions  was  higher  in  response  to  "misbehaving"  adults 
than  peers;  moreover,  in  the  face  of  injustice  from  state 
authorities  (i.e.,  the  policeman  and  the  government)  more 
low  status  than  high  status . children  across  all  grades 
reported  that  they  would  "Do  nothing."  Further,  while 
"Ask  why"  appeared  to  be  felt  as  the  most  appropriate  way 
of  dealing  with  unjust  pronouncements  of  authority  figures 
("Ask  why"  was  the  most  popular  alternative  across  all 
grades  and  its  frequency  increased  with  age),  "Tell  the 
figure  he  was  wrong"  and  other  forms  of  verbal  protest 
against  adult  injustices  were  chosen  by  significantly 
fewer  children  and  their  frequency  declined  with  age. 
Furthermore,  both  "Verbal  responses"  and  "Ask  why"  ap- 
peared more  likely  to  occur  in  the  face  of  injustice  from 
parents  and  state  authorities  than  in  response  to  an  unjust 
teacher,  and  most  forms  of  overt  verbal  criticism  were 
cited  toward  all  authority  sources  thought  to  be  un- 
fair more  O-ten  by  high  status  than  low  status  children, 
especially  at  grade  eight. 
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Requests  for  familial  Intervention,  another  quite 
unpopular  reaction  to  injustice,  appeared  more  likely  to 
occur  in  response  to  non-family  authorities1  than  parents1 
injustices  and  their  frequency  declined  with  age  for 
both  SES  groups  only  when  parents  were  the  source  of 
injustice*  Apparently,  a substantial  number  of  children 
feel  that  they  have  neither'  the  competence  to  challenge 
the  pronouncements  of  non-family  authorities  nor  the 
power  to  make  their  voice  heard.  Thus,  even  when  they 
are  older  they  continue  to  rely  on  parental  support  in 
facing  injustice  from  the  teacher  and  state  authorities. 
"Talk  to  peers,"  the  second  most  popular  type  of  coping 
behavior,  was  cited  more  often,  in  response  to  injustice 
from  the  teacher  than  from  parents  and  state  authorities. 
Also,  its  frequency  increased  linearly  with  grade  only 
in  response  to  non-family*  author i ties 1 injustices.  This 
may  indicate  that  consultation  of  peers  in  times  of  stress 
is  a compensatory  reaction  to  children^  feeling  of  person- 
al powerlessness,  especially  in  the  face  of  non-family 
authorities.  The  fact  that  more  high  status  than  low 
status  children  were  likely  to  resort  to  this  type  of 
behavior  in  the  face  of  teachers1  injustices  may  follow 
from  the  fact  that  most  high  status  children  in  the  Greek 
sample  attended  private  schools,  where  the  small  size 
of  the  classroom  groups  favored  development  of  strong  and 
positive  peer-to-peer  relations.  The  fact  that  selection 
of  "Get  even"  tactics  decreased  with  age  among  both  SES 
groups  in  the  face  of  injustice  from  parents  and  state 
authorities,  but  increased  among  high  status  eighth 
graders  against  the  teacher  (while  low  status  eighth 
graders  rejected  this  alternative  in  the  face  of  teacher’s 
injustices)  may  be  related  to  the  above  mentioned  dif- 
ferences in  the  quality  of  peer-to-peer  relations. 

The  above  comparisons  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
both  age  and  SES  membership  may  have  a bearing  on  chil- 
dren’s sense  of  personal  efficacy  in  dealing  with  both 
authority  figures  and  peers.  It  seems  quite  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  more  a person  feels  (and/or  actually 
is)  socially  incompetent  and  powerless,  the  more  his 
reactions  to  higher  status  persons1  misbehaviors  will 
be  colored  with  uncertainty,  caution  and  possibly  sub- 
missiveness, while  his  reactions  to  equal  status  persons’ 
misbehaviors  will  tend  to  punitiveness . 

For  the  Greek  research  group,  differences  by  SES 
in  the  patterning  with  age  of  childrens  response  tend- 
encies toward  authority  figures  and  toward  peers  were 
strikingly  congruent  with  the  development  with  a^e  of 
each  SES  group’s  scores  of  compliant  and  noi;comp,..lant 
behavior  toward  their  classroom  peers  and  teachers.  For 
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the  low  status  group,  scores  of  both  compliant  and  non- 
compliant  behavior  (and  especially  the  latter ) toward 
both  peers  and  teachers  decreased  significantly  with  age* 
However,  the  decrease  of  incidence  of  both  compliance  and 
noncompliance  in  the  group  of  low  status  eighth  graders 
seemed  to  mask  submissiveness  toward  the  teacher  and 
inconsistency  of  the  quality  of  behavior  toward  peers 
for  the  individual  children  comprising  that  group*  For 
the  high  status  children,  however,  increase  with  age  of 
the  incidence  of  noncbmpliance*  with  the  teacher  and  of  com- 
pliance with  peers  seemed  to  reflect  individual  behavior 
within  each  grade  group  with  satisfactory  reliability. 

Children's  choices  of  methods  of  coping  with  both 
peers 1 disobedience  of  rules  and  authority  figures*  in- 
justices were  found  to  be  related  to  their  estimates  of 
both  positive  and  punitive  dimensions  of  authority.  The 
patterns  of  these  relationship  suggested  that  unqualified 
readiness  to  enforce  authority  norms  upon  peers  as  well 
as  passive  submission  to  authorities1  injustices  and 
avoidance  of  react ions  denoting  disrespect  or  defiance 
are  significantly  associated  with  a generalized  over- 
idealization of  authority  figures.  Moreover,  relation- 
shipsbetween  peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior  and 
reactions  to  both  peers9  and  authority  figures'  "misbe- 
havior" suggest  that  submissiveness  to  injustice  from 
authority  figures  and'  avoidance  of  coping  with  them  in  ways 
denoting  disrespect  are  likely,  to  be  approved  by  class- 
room peers  as  much  as  lack  of  concern  with  enforcing  rules 
upon  disobeying  peers,  and  peer-to-peer  punishment  are 
likely  to  be  disapproved.  Children's  judgments  about  the 
quality  of  their  own  and  their  peers'  behavior  are,  of 
course,  greatly  influenced  by  the  quality  of  sanctions 
each  type  of  behavior  receives  from  adults.  The  chil- 
dren's sense  of  powerlessness  as  well  as  their  low  social 
competence  probably  enhance  their  learning  of  authori- 
tarian attitudes.  The  behavioral  expression  of  these 
attitudes  and  their  fixation  with  age  probably  depend 
mainly  on  adult  sanctions'. 

For  the  Greek  research  group,  authoritarian  atti- 
tudes appeared  to  be  learned  through  parents’  as  well  as 
non-family  authorities*  sanctions.  Our  data  also  suggest 
that  low  status  children  are  more  subject  to  adult  sanc- 
tions enhancing  development  of  authoritarian  attitudes 
than  are  high  status  children.  This  may  be  due  to  the 
greater  conformity  of  low  status  families  with  the  norms 
of  the  established  social  order,  this  itself  being  en- 
hanced by  a stronger  sense  of  powerlessness  and  incompetence 
in  low  status  adults. 
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Such  sentiments,  it  has  been  argued,  are  fostered 
in  adults  by  state  policies  • such  as  the  centralization 
of  the  state  administration  (see  Introduction),  Our 
data  do  not  allow  contradiction  or  confirmation  of  this 
argument,  ■ They  do  suggest,  however,  that  the  socializing 
climate  of - the  schoql--atu.  institution  which  in  Greece  is 
controlled  by  the  state— does  little  to  help  the  child 
to  overcome  ; the^.authoritarian  attitudes.,  he  acquires  through 
family  experiences,* 
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Introduction 


The  behavior  of  a child  is  a complex  phenomenon. 

Its  patterns  are  learned  through  interactions  with  the 
adult  community  in  which  the  child  is  reared.  The  adult 
community  is  stratified  into  component  groups,  the  social 
systems,  which  act  as  socializing  agencies,  and  the  sta- 
bility of  the  society  as  well  as  its  progress  depend  upon 
the  techniques  of  socialization  adopted  by  these  differ- 
ent social  systems.  Each  of  them  has  its  own  values  or 
norms  of  behavior  which  are  built  into  the  behavior  of 
the  child.  From  the  very  inception  of  the  socialization 
process,  the  child  is  faced  with  a multiplicity  of  social 
norms  which  affect  his  attitudes  toward  these  systems. 

It  is  generally  expected  that  when  authority  figures 
within  the  various  systems  support  the  values  and  behav- 
ioral norms  of  the  other  systems  they  will  contribute  to 
the  stability  of  the  social  system  as  a whole  and  lead  to 
its  progress. 

During  the  course  of  socialization  the  child  becomes 
aware  of  the  interdependence  of  the  components  of  the 
society.  He  also  establishes  preferences  and  dislikes 
for  certain  norms  and  also  for  different  authority  fig- 
ures within  the  various  social  systems.  These  individual 
authorities  are  identified  with  the  various  systems  and 
directly  influence  the  socialization  of  the  child’s  behav- 
ior. The  degree  of  compliance  of  the  child  with  the  norms 
of  a system  depends  upon  his  affiliation  with  these  author- 
ities and  his  internalization  of  the  norms  they  enforce. 
Internalization  also  depends  upon  the  child’s  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  social  systems.  Factors  governing  the 
functioning  of  a social  system  also  influence  socialization 
by  compelling  the  child  to  comply  with  the  system’s  rules 
or  norms.  The  younger  child  may  comply  with  a system’s 
rules  because  he  is  afraid  of  the  consequences  of 
noncompliance . 

The  social  systems  selected  for  study  in  this  proj- 
ect are  the  family,  school,  city,  religion,  and  state. 

The  degree  of  their  influence  on  the  child  varies,  depend- 
ing upon  various  factors.  The  family,  neighborhood,  and 
school  influence  the  child  by  direct  teaching  of  values 
and  by  inducting  him  in  .o  the  behavior  and  the  roles 
appropriate  to  these  systems.  Early  experience  in  the 
family  orients  the  child  toward  authority  and  prepares 
him  for  induction  into  the  non-family  systems.  Similarly, 
the  neighborhood  and  school  help  the  child  to  adjust  him- 
self to  the  other  social  systems.  The  family  is  the  main 


agent  which  inducts  the  child  to  the  religious  values  and 
various  other  social  norms. 

Children  acquire  basic  social  values  and  behavioral 
patterns  through  their  family:  parents  consciously  trans- 
mit attitudes  which  they  consider  to  be  of  value  for  the 
child.  But  children  also  obtain  a large  number  of  behav- 
ioral norms  by  way  of  incidental  learning,  and  the  family 
supports  and  reinforces  the  teachings  of  the  other  systems 
and  institutions.  It  presents  models  which  the  child  may 
emulate.  The  values,  attitudes,  and  norms  of  the  family 
are  those  of  the  community  of  which  the  family  is  a part. 
The  social  class  and  religion  affect  the  norms  and  behav- 
ioral patterns  transmitted  to  children.  Houever,  the 
effects  of  affiliation  wit*  different  religions  or  reli- 
gious denominations  have  not  been  systematically  analyzed 
in  this  report. 

The  school  is  likely  to  reinforce  the  values  and 
behavioral  norms  enforced  by  the  family.  The  cardinal 
figure  in  the  school  is  the  teacher.  The  parents  and  the 
teacher  are  expected  to  have  a common  set  of  values  which 
vzill  help  the  child  develop  into  a responsible  citizen. 

The  school,  as  an  agent  of  socialization,  operates  through 
classroom  instruction,  class  rituals  (such  as  those  adopted 
to  maintain  discipline),  and  other  social  functions. 

Schools  In  India  do  not  seem  to  have  recognized  their  own 
importance  as  socializing  agencies.  Teachers  tend  to  look 
upon  themselves  as  channels  of  imparting  information  con- 
cerning the  various  branches  of  knowledge.  This  might 
cause  some  difference  in  the  respective  impact  of  the  fam- 
ily and  school  in  the  socialization  of  the  child. 

The  neighborhood  also  teaches  social  values  to  chil- 
dren. To  a large  extent  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  plat- 
form where  the  child  practices  the  values  taught  by  the 
family  and  the  school.  Acceptance  or  rejection  of  these 
values  by  the  neighborhood  strengthens  or  shatters  the 
child’s  conviction  regarding  these  values.  Thus,  the 
importance  of  the  neighborhood’s  role  in  the  socializa- 
tion of  the  child  into  compliance  systems  stems  to  a sub- 
stantial degree  from  the  fact  that  it  provides  reward  and 
punishment  for  the  norms  implied  in  children’s  behavior. 
Thus,  the  forces  acting  in  the  neighborhood  lead  children 
to  comply  with  the  city  and  state  authorities.  Compliance 
with  these  systems  is  strengthened  by  the  family  and  the 
school,  but  the  socializing  process  is  also  strengthened 
through  peer-to-peer  interactions.  Peers  are  not  only 
those  to  whom  a child  can  confide  his  secrets,  but  also 
those  who  would  appraise  his  behavior  and  criticize  his 
noncorapliance  with  authority  figures'  rules. 
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In  short,  the  parents,  the  school,  and  the  peer  group 
may  be  regarded  as  playing  a very  important  part  in  the 
induction  of  the  child  to  the  various  social  systems.  The 
aim  of  the  present  investigation  is  to  study  the  extent  to 
which  the  child’s  perception  of  and  attitudes  toward  fig- 
ures in  the  various  systems  mentioned  influence  his  behav- 
ior within  the  classroom  setting. 

The  following  information  regarding  the  changed  atti- 
tudes toward  authority  figures  in  Indian  society  since  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  may  contribute  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  data  of  this  study. 

Two  historical  events  greatly  altered  the  attitudes 
of  Indian  people  toward  the  British  authority  in  India. 
First,  the  revolt  against  British  imperialism  took  a for- 
midable shape  in  1905  when  the  government  of  Lord  Curzon 
decided  on  the  partition  of  Bengal.  The  entire  Bengali 
society,  which  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  national  move- 
ment, revolted  against  this  decision  and  before  long  the 
whole  country  joined  the  protest.  The  second  contributory 
event  was  the  defeat  of  the  Russians  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  of  1905,  Until  then,  most  of  the  Indian  people 
accepted  the  British  domination  and  were  afraid  of  the 
government  and  Its  authority  and  power. 

The  Indian  people  became  even  more  fearless  in  1920 
when  Gandhi  launched  the  non-cooperation  movement.  While 
the  1905  events  affected  largely  the  classes,  the  1920 
movement  became  a mass  movement.  Gandhi  asked  the  stu- 
dents to  come  out  of  their  schools  and  colleges;  he  asked 
the  lawyers  to  boycott  the  courts.  In  1930  he  launched 
the  salt  Satyagraha  campaign  and  asked  the  people  in  the 
whole  country  to  break  the  law  and  manufacture  salt  out 
of  sea  water.  In  1942,  when  Gandhi  launched  the  "Quit 
India"  movement  and  all  the  congress  leaders  were  arrested 
there  w as  a complete  revolt  of  the  students  and  the  masses 
Schools  and  colleges  had  to  be  closed  for  some  months 
because  the  students  refused  to  attend  classes  and  pre- 
vented the  attendance  by  the  small  minority  who  did  not 
join  the  movement.  Finally,  in  1947,  India  attained  inde- 
pendence. It  is  very  significant  that  between  1920  and 
1947  many  people  broke  many  laws  and  courted  imprisonment. 
Hen  and  women,  adults  and  children  were  sentenced  to  vary- 
ing terns  of  imprisonment  and  it  became  a matter  of  social 
prestige  to  have  served  a period  of  imprisonment. 

Some  individual  authority  figures  may  now  be  con- 
sidered to  see  what  effect  the  above  events  had  on  the 
attitude  of  students  toward  them. 
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1.  Policeman 


The  British  Government  used  the 
police  and  the  military  to  maintain  law  and  order  in  the 
Indian  society  (the  national  movements  from  1905  onward 
had  led  to  much  disorder).  The  Indian  police,  armed  with 
"Lathis11  (stout  sticks)  and  rifles,  sought  to  terrorize 
the  people.  But  the  Indian  school  children  as  well  as 
the  adults  marched  to  defy  the  prohibitory  orders  and 
never  flinched  from  physical  pain  or  even  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  policemen.  Often  there  were  pitched  battles 
between  the  students  and  the  police,  the  former  breaking 
the  law  and  cheerfully  courting  punishment  from  the  latter. 
There  was  open  defiance  of  police  authority  without  vio- 
lence. The  policeman  was  looked  upon  as  a mercenary  of 
the  British  and  the  students  had  a contempt  for  his  work 
and  role. 

After  independence  the  political  leaders  tried  to 
modify  the  public's  image  of  the  police.  Citizens  as 
well  as  police  were  taught  that  the  policeman  is  a ser- 
vant of  the  society  and  that  his  function  is  to  help  the 
citizen  when  he  is  in  trouble,  and  also  to  maintain  law 
and  order.  Side  by  side,  the  educational  qualifications 
of  the  constables  and  the  officers  were  upgraded  and  new 
courses  were  added  to  the  curriculum  of  their  training. 
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2.  Judicial  Authority.  During  the  independence 
movement  the  judges  punished  both  resistance  leaders  and 
citizens  for  breaking  the  law.  Thus,  the  public’s  atti- 
tude toward  judges  was  generally  unfavorable.  However, 
since  many  judges  were  highly  educated  men  with  a good 
deal  of  social  prestige  they  were  not  looked  down  upon 
with  the  contempt  afforded  the  police. 


However 
students  and 


after  independence  the  attitudes 
citizens  toward  the  judge  changed 


of  the 
The 
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separation  of  the  judiciary  from  the  executive  authori- 
ties, the  establishment  of,  the  Supreme  Court  in  India, 
and  the  enunciation  of  fundamental  fights  in  the  Indian 
constitution  greatly  contributed  to.  this  change*  Finally 
the  fact  that  judges  at  the  various  levels  have  been  in- 
dependent and  fearless  in  their  judgments  enhanced  their 
reputation*  Thus,  the  judge  now  enjoys  great  esteem 
among  school  pupils  as  well  as  adult  citizens. 


3.  Teacher  * The  Indian  society  has  a great  respect 
and  reverence  for  the  teacher*  He  is  looked  upon  as  the 
"Guru,"  the  root  meaning  of  which  is  grave  or  dignified. 
During  the  non-cooperation  days  many  teachers  showed 
their  independence  by  speaking  about  nationalism  and 
national  and  individual  freedom* 


In  the  earlier  days  the  teacher  x^as  not  only 
respected  but  also  obeyed.  Today  the  students  do  not 
want  to  obey  the  teacher  quite  as  implicitly  and  unques- 
tioningly  as  did  the  students  of  the  previous  genera- 
tions* There  are  many  reasons  for  this  change.  First, 
the  atmosphere  of  equality  and  democracy  militates 
against  unquestioning  obedience.  Another  very  important 
reason  appears  to  emanate  from  problems  related  to  rural- 
urban  and  class  and  caste  differences;  w'.ile  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  teachers  came  from  urban  middle 
classes,  and  from  the  upper  castes,  during  the  thirties 
and  later,  men  from  the  villages  and  from  lower  castes, 
if  duly  qualified,  were  also  allowed  to  become  teachers. 
This  was  also  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  lowering  of  the 
prestige  of  teachers. 

Prior  to  1960  teachers  were  poorly  paid.  Their 
standard  of  living  was  far  behind  that  of  many  students 
who  were  coming  from  prosperous  rural  and  urban  homes; 
this  also  helped  to  erode  the  students*  respect  for  the 
teacher.  In  general,  while  the  student  has  become  demo- 
cratic in  outlook,  the  teacher  is  yet  maintaining  an 
authoritarian  outlook  and  so  he  feels  that  the  students 
are  turbulent.  Finally,  the  students  become  easily 
influenced  by  political  leaders.  This  is  an  aftermath  of 
the  non-cooperation  days.  The  opposition  leaders  today 
try  to  exploit  the  grievances  of  the  students  so  that 
there  is  a breakdown  in  the  government.  This  is  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  the  students  being  turbulent.  They 
soon  become  violent  and  destroy  the  public  property. 

4.  Parents . Over  and  above  the  conflict  between 
generations  which  universally  leads  to  the  parents*  com- 
plaint that  their  children  are  disobedient  and  wayward 
there  is  the  fundamental  problem  of  difference  in  outlook 
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The  parents  of  today  were  brought  up  by  their  authori- 
tarian parents  in  the  first  two  or  three  decades  of  the 
present  century.  According  to  the  traditional  Indian 
pattern  the  children  had  to  be  absolutely  obedient  to 
the  parents,  never  questioning  their  authority.  The 
political  leaders,  however,  were  encouraging  the  stu- 
dents to  be  free,  to  disobey  political  authority. 

Since  Independence,  the  value  of  equality  has  been 
stressed.  The  parents  thus  have  an  ambivalent  attitude. 
They  want  to  bring  up  their  children  with  freedom  but 
they  also  want  them  to  be  obedient.  While  the  social 
and  political  norm  emphasizes  equality  and  freedom,  the 
home  norm  is  more  authoritarian.  Many  parents  complain 
that  their  children  are  defiant.  They  have  not  yet  com- 
pletely altered  the  patterns  of  child  upbringing  in  line 
with  the  ideals  of  democracy  adopted  by  the  society  as 
a whole.  They  do  not  encourage  their  children  to  try 
new  things  and  new  ways  of  doing  things.  They  do  not 
inculcate  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  enterprise.  They 
lay  undue  stress  on  social  conformity  because  of  the 
importance  that  they  continue  to  give  to  religion  and 
caste  in  a secular  and  democratic  society. 


5 . The  religious  leaders  in  the  Hindu  religion. 

The  Hindu  religion  does  not  have  any  organization  com- 
parable to  that  which  exists  in  Christianity.  There  are 
various  religious  organizations  called  the  "llathas."  In 
each  of  these  organizations  there  is  a " Jagat guru , " the 
teacher  for  the  whole  world.  The  people  belonging  to 
the  corresponding  sects  look  upon  these  religious  leaders 
with  great  reverence;  others  also  respect  them.  However, 
the  " Jagatguru"  does  not  exercise  any  control  over  the 
members  of  the  sect  as ; for  example,  the  Pope  does  over 
Catholics.  There  are  also  the  "Sanyasins , ” greatly 
respected  people  who  havd  given  up  their  homes  and  occu- 
pations and  pursued  the  path  of  self-realization. 


Aside  from  the  11  Jagatgur  un  and  "Sanyasins  , n ' there 
are  family  priests  who  come  to  the  homes  and  conduct 
rituals  on  occasions  of  birth,  marriage,  death,  and  for 
days  of  religious  observances.  A fourth  group  consists 
of  the  temple  priests  who  officiate  in  the  temples  and 
help  the  devotees  to  offer  their  worship  to  the  image  in 
the  temple. 


Hone  of  these  four  classes  of  priests  control  the 
behavior  of  the  members  of  the  group  except  indirectly 
they  are  holy  men  who  should  be  respected  and  before 
whom  one  should  behave  properly.  There  are  no  paid 
priests  to  study  and  propagate  the  tenets  of  Hinduism. 
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The  main  sources  of  religious  observance  and  reli- 
gious instruction  are  the  parents  and  the  grandparents, 
whether  there  is  joint  family*  or  not.  Each  Hindu  home 
in  the  towns  and  cities  has  a "Pooja"  room  where  the 
idols  or  the  photos  are  installed.  The  members  of  the 
family  offer  their  worship  individually  or  in  a group  as 
a whole  before  partaking  of  the  meals.  The  parents  help 
the  children  to  recite  the  various  names  of  the  god  or 
the  verses  from  the  Bhagavad  Gita  and  other  books  early 
in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening. 

These  peculiar  characteristics  of  Hinduism  probably 
flow  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  proselytism.  Every 
Hindu  is  a born  Hindu.  His  religious  training  comes 
from  his  parents  and  there  is  no  paid  official  priesthood. 


*A  joint  family  consists  of  the  parents,  their  married 
sons  and  their  families,  the  unmarried  daughters,  and 
the  unmarried  sons.  There  may  also  be  the  widowed 
daughters  and  their  children.  All  of  them  live  in  one 
large  house,  and  eat  the  food  cooked  in  one  kitchen. 
They  hold  property  in  common.  The  joint  fr.mily  may 
continue  even  when  both  parents  die;  all  the  brothers, 
married  and  unmarried,  will  live  together.  In  time 
there  may  be  division  of  the  property  and  the  brothers 
may  then  set  up  their  own  homes  and  the  new  cycle  may 
start  when  their  sons  get  married. 
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Compliance  System 


Images  of  Authority  Figures 


An  important  feature  of  the  normal  social  develop- 
ment of  a child  is  that  through  a gradual  process  he 
establishes  affinities  with  family  and  non-family 
authorities*  These  authorities  directly  or  indirectly 
(consciously  or  unconsciously)  affect  the  process  of 
socialization.  The  degree  of  the  child’s  affinity  with 
authority  figures  may  be  determined  by  the  degree  pf  his 
feelings  of  respect,  personal  liking,  and  other  expres- 
sions of  affective  attachment.  These  positive  feelings 
may  provide  a psychological  justification  for  his  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  with  their  expectations  and  for  his 
feelings  of  discomfort  when  disobedience  or  failure 
invokes  displeasure  or  punishment. 

a . Affective  Attachment 

The  data  about  affective  attachment  to  authority 
figures  were  obtained  from  questionnaire  items  dealing 
with  the  child’s  views  on  the  helpfulness  of  authority 
figures  and  his  personal  liking  for  them.  The  format 
and  wording  of  these  questions  may  be  found  in  Figures 
3-1  and  3-2.  The  relationship  between  these  two  sets  of 
items  was  positive  (see  Table  3-1)  . Correlation  coeffi- 
cients ranged  from  ,01  to  .45.  Of  a total  of  30  coeffi- 
cients across  grade-sex  groups,  14  were  significant. 

A comparison  of  the  data  shown  in  Figures  3-1  and 
3-2  indicates  that  across  all  grades  the  mean  ratings 
pertaining  to  individual  figures  are  somewhat  more  scat- 
tered on  the  scale  of  "liking"  than  on  the  scale  of 
"willingness  to  help."  On  both  scales,  the  range  of 
ratings  for  individual  figures  is  substantially  smaller 
at  grade  four  than  at  grades  six  and  eight.  In  other 
words,  the  younger  children  made  relatively  little  dis- 
crimination among  individual  figures  in  reporting  belief 
in  each  figure’s  willingness  to  help  and  personal  liking 
for  him.  However,  even  at  grade  four,  the  policeman 
appeared  to  be  liked  substantially  less  than  all  other 
figures,  and  the  religious  leader  appeared  to  be  seen  as 
less  helpful  than  the  other  figures,  including  friends. 
The  low  ratings  of  these  two  figures  probably  reflect 
children’s  awareness  of  their  respective  roles  in  Indian 
society  (see  Introduction). 
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The  overall  grades  pattern  of  the  various  figures* 
ratings  on  the  r,liking**  scale  suggests  that  Indian  chil- 
dren do  not  discriminate  among  family  and  non-family 
figures  in  reporting  personal  feelings  of  attachment  to 
them.  Across  all  grades,  their  reported  liking  for  the 
Prime  Minister  was  almost  as  high  as  their  liking  for 
parents.  Attachment  to  the  teacher  also  remained  very 
high  across  the  grades.  Only  the  policeman’s  rating, 
being  lower  than  that  of  other  figures  at  grade  four, 
declined  even  more  at  the  subsequent  grades. 

The  figures  are  grouped  somewhat  differently  on  the 
scale  of  **willingness  to  help.**  At  grade  four,  the 
father  occupies  the  highest  rank  position.  The  ratings 
for  mother,  teacher,  Prime  Minister,  and  policeman  were 
almost  identical  and  ranked  second,  followed  by  friends 
and  the  religious  leader.  At  grades  six  and  eight,  par- 
ents rank  highest  and  their  means  are  almost  identical. 
The  teacher,  Prime  Minister,  policeman  and  friends,  and 
finally  the  religious  leader  follow  in  that  order.  In 
other  words,  with  age  Indian  children  discriminated 
among  family  and  non-family  figures  in  their  estimates 
of  the  various  figures*  willingness  to  help,  showing 
more  confidence  in  the  parents’  help  than  in  the  help  of 
all  other  figures.  Of  the  non-family  figures,  the 
teacher  appeared  to  be  seen  as  the  most  helpful,  retain- 
ing the  second  rank  position  at  grades  six  and  eight. 


The  variables  of  age,  sex,  and  SES  affected  these 
ratings  in  various  ways.  Liking  for  parents  increased 
significantly  with  age,  and  was  stronger  among  high 
status  children  and  girls  than  among  low  status  children 
and  boys  (see  Table  3-2).  Liking  for  the  policeman  and 
the  Prime  Minister  differed* by  SES  in  interaction  with 
grade*  At  grade  four  high  status  children  rated  both 
these  figures  higher  than  did  low  status  children;  at 
grade  eight  the  SES  trend  was  reversed  and  both  police- 
man and  Prime  Minister  appeared  to  be  more  popular  among 
low  status  than  among  high  status  children  (see  Tables 
3-3  and  3-4).  The  SES  difference  at  grade  eight  was  sub- 
stantially larger  for  the  policeman  than  for  the  Prime 
Minister.  Data  also  show  that  with  age  the  policeman’s 
popularity  declined  among  both  SES  groups,  the  decline 
being  sharper  and  deeper  for  high  status  than  low  status 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Prime  Minister’s  popu- 
larity increased  with  age  among  low  status  children  and 
remained  relatively  stable  among  those  of  high  status. 


High  status  children  were  more  positive  than  their 
low  status  peers  in  rating  parents’  willingness  to  help. 
The  difference  was,  however,  substantial  only  at  grades 
four  and  eight;  at  grade  six  no  SES  difference  was 
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apparent  (see  Table  3-5).  The  teacher ’ s . willingness  to 
help  was  perceived  differently  by  boys  and  girls  x*ithi-> 
each  SES  group:  across  all  grades,  low  status  girls  hexd 
more  positive  views  than  low  status  boys  ; within  the 
high  status  group,  no  sex  difference  was  apparent  at 
grade  four  while,  at  grades  six  and  eight  boys  perceived 
the  teacher  as  more  helpful  than  did  girls. 


Ratings  of  the :help fulness  of  non-family  and  non- 
school authority  figures  declined  with  age.  The  decline 
was  significant  for  the  index  combining  responses  to  all 
these  figures  (see  Table  3-7) . Inspection  of  the  grade 
means  for  individual  figures  comprising  this  index  (i.e. 
policeman,  Prime  Minister,  and  religious  leader)  indi- 
cates that  the  decline  was  more  pronounced  for  the  reli- 
gious leader  and  the  policeman  than  for  the  Prime 
Minister  (see  Figure  3-2). 

Ratings  of  the  helpfulness  of  these  non-family 
authorities  differed  also  by  sex.  Across  all  grades, 
girls  rated  them  higher  than  did  boys;  however,  the  sex 
differences  decreased  with  age  (see  Table  3-7) . 
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A sex  by  grade  interaction  also  affected  estimates 
of  the  friends1  willingness  to  help.  Girls  at  grades 
four  and  eight,  but  especially  the  former,  appeared  to 
hold  more  positive  views  than  boys  about  their  friends’ 
helpfulness;  at  grade  six  no  sex  difference  was  apparent. 

Relationships  between  attachment  to  figures  and 
classroom  behavior.  The  extent  to  which  attachment  to 
authority  figures  influences  children’s  behavior  at 
school  was  assessed  by  computing  correlation  coefficients 
between,  on  the  one  side,  the  children’s  ratings  of 
authority  figures  on  the  scales  of  personal  liking  and 
helpfulness  and,  on  the  other,  the  scores  received  by 
children  from  their  classroom  peers  for  compliant  and 
noncompliant  behavior  toward  peers  and  the  teacher. 


Correlations  shown  in  Table  3-9  indicate  that,  in 
general,  liking  for  authority  figures  consulates  posi- 
tively with  peer  ratings  of  compliant  classroom  behavior 
and  negatively  with  noncompliant  behavior.  Although  the 
direction  of  correlations  shown  in  this  table  is  not 
entirely  consistent  across  grade  and  sex  groups  and  the 
number  of  coefficients  which  are  significant  is  rather 
small,  the  data  suggest  that  liking  for  authority  figures 
does  prevent  children  from  displaying  noncompliant  behav- 
ior in  the  classroom.  For  girls  at  grades  four  and  six, 
uncooperative  behavior  with  both  peers  and  the  teacher 
appeared  to  be  significantly  related  to  their  low  level 
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of  regard  for  the  teacher.  For  grade  four  boys  a simi- 
lar relationship  was  significant  with  their  low  level  of 
affection  for  their  mothers.  However,  for  eighth 
graders,  whether  boys  or  girls,  the  correlations  were 
rarely  significant  and  often  of  ambiguous  direction. 
Perhaps  liking  for  authority  figures  is  not  as  strong  an 
incentive  for  compliant  classroom  behavior  for  the  older 
children  * 


As  shown  in  Table  3-10,  the  correlations  between 
perception  of  authority  figures  as  helpful  and  peer 
nomination  indices  of  positive  and  negative  classroom 
behavior  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  expected 
direction,  i.e.,  perception  of  the  figures  as  helpful 
tends  to  correlate  positively  with  compliant  behavior 
and  negatively  with  noncompliant  behavior.  However,  the 
number  of  significant  coefficients  is  even  smaller  than 
in  Table  3-9.  Apart  from  the  indications  that  at  grade 
four  noncompliant  classroom  behavior  correlates  negatively 
(and  significantly)  with  boys’  high  regard  for  the 
father’s  helpfulness  and  with  girls*  high  regard  for  the 
mother’s  helpfulness,  no  other  patterns  are  clear  enough 
to  support  the  view  that  perception  of  authority  figures 
as  nurturant  enhances  cooperative  behavior  in  the  school. 
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• FIGURE  3-1 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  ATTACHMENT 
TO  AUTHORITY  FIGURES,  BY  GRADE 
(INDIA) 


Grade:  468 


Item:  Do  you  like  (figure)? 

Scale:  1 “ No,  not  at  aH>  6 - Yes,  very,  very  much. 


O 

ERIC 


TABLE  3-1 


CORRELATION  BETWEEN  LIKING  FOR  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  PERCEPTION 


OF 

THEM  AS  HELPFUL, 

BY  GRADE 
(INDIA) 

AND  SEX 

GROUPS 

figures 

GRADE 

FOUR 

GRADE 

SIX 

GRADE 

EIGHT 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Father 

.16 

.23* 

.27* 

.01 

.32* 

.10 

Mother 

.14 

.24* 

.03 

.09 

.15 

.08 

Teacher 

.37* 

.28* 

.34* 

.14 

.45* 

.20* 

Policeman 

.17 

.16 

.42* 

.21* 

.26* 

.14 

Prime  Minister 

.20* 

.16 

.17 

.19* 

.15 

.06 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  3-2 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  ATTACHMENT  TO  PARENTS 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(INDIA) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

HIGH  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

TOTALS 

GIRLS 

BY  SEX 
BOYS 

Four 

5.24 

5.35 

4.76 

4.98 

5.59 

5.52 

5.56 

5.48 

5.04 

Six 

5.66 

5.59 

5.48 

5.52 

5.92 

5.81 

5.37 

5.75 

5.59 

Eight 

5.77 

5.72 

5.73 

5.72 

5.88 

5.73 

5.81 

5.81 

5.73 

Totals 

5.38 

5.74 

5.68 

5.43 

Note.  Significant  Effects:  Grade,  SES,  Sex.  Index  based  on  combination 

of  2 items:  "Do  you  like  your  father  (mother)?"  Item  Scale: 

1 - No,  not  at  all;  6 - yes,  very,  very  much. 


FIGURE  3-2 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  PERCEPTION  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES 
AS  HELPFUL,  BY  GRADE 
(INDIA) 


Grade:  468 


Item:  Does  (figure)  want  to  help  you  when  you  need  it? 

Scale:  1 ~ Never;  6 - Always. 


TAULF  3 - 3 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  ATTACHMENT  TO  POLICEMAN*  BY  GRACE, 

SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(INDIA  ) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

STATUS 
BOYS  TOTAL 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

GIRLS 

BCYS 

FOUR 

4.69 

A. 85 

A.5A 

A • 6 6 

A.  75 

A .67 

A. 72 

A.8C 

4. 59 

SIX 

4.27 

A. 31 

A. 51 

A.  A3 

3.87 

A.  19 

A . C 2 

A.C9 

4.40 

EIGHT 

3.87 

A .52 

A. 20 

A. 36 

2.98 

3.78 

3.39 

3.77 

3.98 

TOTALS 

4.30 

A.  A9 

A . G 7 

A. 23 

4.36 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS"  (OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES)  SES  BY 
GRACE.  ITEM-'  "CC  YCU  LIKE  POLICEMEN?"  ITEM  SCALE*.  I - NC,  NCT  AT 
ALL;  6 - YES,  VERY,  VERY  MUCH. 

TABLE  3 -4 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  CN  ATTACHMENT  TO  PRESIDENT  OR  PRIME  MINISTER, 

P.Y  GRACE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

{ INC  IA  ) 


GRACE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

1 STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BCYS 

FOUR 

5.AA 

5.53 

5.18 

5.32 

t 

5.54  5.66  5.6C 

5.54 

5.37 

SIX 

5.66 

5.63 

5.53 

5.57 

5.84  5.73  5.79 

5.73 

5.60 

EIGHT 

5. 5A 

5.7  2 

5.68 

5.70 

5.42  5.38  5.4C 

5.  56 

5.53 

TOTALS 

5.52 

5.6C 

5.61 

5.50 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  (OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES) 
GRACE.  ITEM'-  '*00  YOU  LIKE  THE  PRESIDENT  OR  PRIME  MINISTER 
ITEM  SCALE1  1 - NO,  NOT  AT  ALL;  6 - YES,  VERY,  VERY  MUCH. 

SES  BY 
OF  INDIA?'1' 

TABLE 

3 - 5 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEW  OF  PARENTS  AS  HELPFUL, 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
( INDIA) 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS  TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

5.40 

5.27 

5.05 

5.14 

5.72 

5.76 

5.74 

5.51 

5.32 

SIX 

5.65 

5.73 

5.61 

5.66 

5.64 

5.62 

5.63 

5.69 

5.61 

EIGHT 

5.66 

5.48 

5.56 

5.52 

5.75 

5.82 

5.79 

5.  62 

5.70 

TOTALS 

5.44 

5.72 

5.  61 

5.53 

NOTE. 

-SIGNIFICANT 

EFFECTS-' 

SES  BY 

GRADE 

. INDEX  BASED 

ON 

COMBINATION  OF  2 ITEMS:  "DOES  YOUR  FATHER  (MOTHER)  WANT  TO  HELP  YOU  WHEN 
YHU  NEED  ITT"  ITEM  SCALE  s 1 - NEVER  ; 6 - ALWAYS. 

ERIC 


TABLE  3-6 


CUMPAR ISCN  OF  LEAN'S  ON  VIEW  GF  TEACHER  AS  HELPFUL, 
BY  GRADE,  StJClAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
( INDIA ) 


GRACE 

TOTAL 

LUW  STATUS 

HIGH 

1 STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS  BUYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BUYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BUYS 

FOUR 

5.21 

5.53  A. 72 

5.02 

5.4  5 

5.4  3 

5.44 

5.  49 

4.9  8 

SIX 

5.29 

5.74  5.09 

5.34 

4.96 

5.52 

5.23 

5.35 

5.24 

EIGHT 

5.28 

5.47  5.17 

5.32 

5.14 

5.34 

5.24 

5.30 

5.26 

TOTALS 

5.22 

5.3C 

5.  38 

5.15 

NOTE.- 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS* 

SEX  BY 

SES. 

I TEM  ; 

"00 

TEACHERS 

WANT 

TO  HELP  YCU 

WHEN  YOU 

NEED  IT?"  ITEM  SCALE  * 1 

- never;  6 

- ALWAYS 

TABLE  3 - 7 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEW  OF  SEVERAL  AUTHORITY  FIGURES 
AS  HELPFUL,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 


( I NO  I A ) 

GRAOE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

4.97 

5.06  4.76  4.88 

5.37  4.7.7 

5.  C9 

5.23 

4.76 

SIX 

4.61 

4.87  4.42  4.59 

4.66  4.62 

4 • 64 

4.77 

4.48 

eight 

4.37 

4.67  4.49  4.58 

4.20  4.15 

4.17 

4.42 

4.31 

TOTALS 

4.69 

4.  64 

4.81 

4.54 

NOTE.- 
COMBI  NATION 
(POLICEMAN, 
SCALE:  * 1 - 

SIGNIFICANT 
OF  3 ITEMS 
, RELIGIOUS 
'NEVER;  6 - 

EFFECTS  * GRADE,  SEX.  INDEX  BASEO  ON 
.*  “ODES  THE  PRESIDENT  OR  PRIME  MINISTER 
LEAOER ) WANT  TO  HELP  YOU  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT?" 
ALWAYS. 

' ITEM 

TABLE  3 - 8 

COMPARISON  CF  MEANS  OF  VIEW  CF  FRIENDS  AS  hELPFUL, 
BY  GRACE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(INDIA  ) 

GRACE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

G I R L S 

BOYS 

FOUR 

4.93 

5.44  4.65  4.95 

5.32  4.40 

4.89 

5.38 

4.5  6 

SIX 

4.78 

4.93  4.87  4.89 

4.55  4.69 

4.62 

4.74 

4.81 

E IGrT 

4.72 

4.91  4.65  4.78 

4.68  4 . 64 

4.66 

4.79 

4.65 

TOTALS 

4.85 

4.72 

4.97 

4.68 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS-'  SEX  BY  GftAOE.  ITEMS  "00  YOUR  FRIENDS 
O WANT  TO  HELP  YOU  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT?"  ITEM  SCALE  1 1 - NEVER;  6 - ALWAYS. 

ERIC 


TABLE  3-9 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ATTACHMENT  TO  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND 
CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(INDIA) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Father 

4 

407 

.08 

.09 

.18 

.03 

-.30* 

.06 

-.18 

6 

.06 

-.02 

.05 

-.01 

-.02 

-.11 

-.08 

-.03 

8 

*10 

-.05 

.08 

-.05 

-.19* 

-.01 

-.11 

-.09 

Mother 

4 

.02 

.06 

;o3 

.16 

-.17 

-.34* 

-.18 

-.21* 

6 

.05 

i03 

.07 

.04 

-.04 

-.10 

-.13 

-.07 

8 

.08 

-.09 

.10 

-.09 

-.16 

.03 

-.08 

-.02 

Teacher 

4 

.15 

.11 

.15 

.22* 

-.20* 

-.12 

-.26* 

-.04 

6 

.14 

*00 

.09 

.09 

-.23* 

-.03 

-.29* 

.00 

8 

.07 

-.04 

.12 

.00 

.01 

.04 

.02 

-.01 

Policeman 

4 

.06 

.20* 

.05 

.28* 

-.07 

-.06 

-.08 

-.03 

6 

.18 

.07 

.03 

.09 

.02 

-.03 

-.04 

.07 

8 

-.01 

.07 

.06 

-.01 

.07 

.11 

.07 

.05 

Prime 

Minister 

4 

.04 

.05 

.02 

.14 

-.13 

-.21* 

-.14 

-.11 

6 

.05 

-.06 

.07 

.00 

.02 

-.15 

-.06 

-.09 

8 

.06 

.04 

.09 

.00 

.03 

.05 

.07 

.03 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  3-10 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AS  HELPFUL 
AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(INDIA) 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

POSITIVE 

TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 
BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

.08 

.03 

.05 

-.07 

-.02 

-.21* 

-.07 

-.21* 

6 

.04 

.04 

-.11 

.09 

.04 

-.13 

-.06 

-.11 

8 

-.03 

.00 

-.01 

.05 

-.02 

-.15 

-.03 

-.23* 

Mother 

4 

.10 

-.05 

.10 

-.15 

-.22* 

-.15 

-.27* 

-.16 

6 

.12 

-.01 

.07 

.10 

.07 

.10 

.03 

.11 

8 

.08 

-.07 

.09 

-.00 

-.04 

-.06 

-.03 

-.16 

Teacher 

4 

.15 

.08 

.16 

.11 

-.03 

-.09 

-.08 

-.06 

6 

.18 

-.03 

.04 

-.02 

-.08 

-.02 

-.18 

.01 

8 

.14 

.16 

.11 

.18 

-.01 

-.15 

-.01 

-.16 

Policeman 

4 

.16 

.09 

.17 

.12 

.04 

-.21* 

.03 

-.13 

6 

.09 

.12 

.04 

.07 

-.11 

-.02 

-.05 

-.02 

8 

.14 

.05 

.08 

.06 

-.01 

.02 

.10 

-.06 

Prime 

Minister 

4 

.00 

-.11 

.01 

-.09 

.08 

-.16 

.08 

-.17 

6 

.02 

.09 

-.05 

.05 

.10 

-.20* 

.14 

-.06 

8- 

-.06 

-.11 

.00 

-.16 

.10 

-.14 

.13 

-.16 

Religious 

Leader 

4 

-.02 

-.01 

-.11 

.02 

-.05 

-.00 

.04 

.03 

6 

.12 

.12 

.07 

.06 

.08 

-.01 

.11 

.18 

8 

.07 

.22* 

.13 

.04 

.05 

.02 

.15 

-.07 

Note,  indicates  signf leant  correlation. 


b . Perception  of  the  Power  of  Authority  Figures 
to  Punish  Noncompliance 

The  very  nature  of  authority  systems  defines  their 
rights  to  demand  compliance  with  their  regulations.  The 
allocation  of  pov;er  to  certain  members  of  each  system  to 
sanction  the  other  members’  behavior  is  determined  by 
law  and  by  custom.  The  extent  to  which  the  systems’  reg- 
ulations are  complied  with  may  be  seen  as  a function  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  participants  in  performing  their 
roles.  Hence3  the  child’s  awareness  of  the  punitive 
power  of  various  authority  figures  has  been  studied. 

Children's  estimates  of  the  punitive  power  of  each 
figure  may  not  correspond  to  the  figure’s  actual  legal 
privileges.  Such  estimates  are  very  likely  to  reflect 
opinions  and  beliefs  that  children  form  on  the  basis  of 
their  interaction  with  peers  and  adults.  Children’s 
internal  psychological  states  may  distort  or  magnify  the 
information  they  receive  directly  or  indirectly  from 
their  environment. 

Figure  3-3  shows  the  rank  position  of  the  various 
figures  as  rated  by  children  of  grades  four,  six,  and 
eight  in  terms  of  their  respective  power  to  punish  wrong- 
doing* The  data  indicate  again  that  the  younger  children 
make  little  discrimination  among  the  various  authority 
figures  in  rating  their  power  to  punish.  The  only  author- 
ity figure  whose  punitive  power  is  rated  clearly  below 
that  of  other  figures  is  the  religious  leader.  The 
friends’  power  to  punish  is  rated  even  lower  across  all 
grades. 

The  rank  order  of  the  various  figures’  mean  ratings 
by  fourth  graders  suggests  that  the  teacher  and  the  judge 
are  seen  as  having  somewhat  more  power  to  punish  than  par- 
ents. At  this  grade  level,  the  father  is  rated  slightly 
higher  than  the  mother.  Policeman  and  Prime  Minister  are 
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Minister  as  much  punitive  power  as  do  the  younger  chil- 
dren. The  means  indicating  children’s  estimates  of  the 
punitive  power  of  the  Prime  Minister  decline  sharply 
with  age.  A similar  age  trend  is  apparent  with  respect 
to  the  religious  leader. 


Analysis  of  the  relationship  of  responses  to  the 
sampling  variables  indicated  significant  grade  effects 
on  the  ratings  concerning  the  punitive  power  of  parents 
and  the  teacher.  As  children  grew  older  they  attributed 
more  power  to  punish  to  both  parents  and  the  teacher 
(see  Figure  3-3) . 


No  grade  differences  are  notice 
combining  children’s  estimates  of  th 
all  other  non-family  authority  figur 
However,  the  means  concerning  judge 
with  age,  while  the  means  concerning 
religious  leader  declined  with  age  ( 
Apparently  these  opposite  age  trends 
when  ratings  for  the  four  figures  we 
index . 


able  in  the  ind 
e punitive  powe 
es  (see  Table  3 
and  policeman  r 
Prime  Minister 
see  Figure  3-3) 
were  confounde 
re  combined  int 


ex 

r of 
-11). 
ose 
and 

d 

o one 


The  finding  that  with  age  children  made  clear  dis- 
tinctions among  judge,  policeman,  and  Prime  Minister  in 
terms  of  their  respective  punitive  power  apparently 
reflects  a better  understanding  of  these  figures’  roles. 
With  age,  increasing  realism  of  perception  and  richer 
social  experience  help  children  realize  that  in  a demo- 
cratic society  the  Prime  Minister  has  no  more  pox^er  than 
other  citizens  to  directly  inflict  punishment  to  wrong- 
doers. Older  children  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  police- 
man has  more  power  than  the  Prime  Minister  to  induce 
punishment  of  wrongdoing  either  by  direct  coercive  action 
or  by  reporting  law  breakers  to  judicial  authorities,  who 
are  the  authorities  ’’par  excellence*1  to  establish  a per- 
son’s fault  and  decide  about  the  appropriate  punitive 
ac  t ion , 


Ratings  of 
non-school  auth 
Prime  Minister, 
cantly  by  sex. 
attribute  to  th 
boys  (see  Table 


the  punitive 
ori t ies  (1 . e . , 
and  religious 
Across  all  gr 
ese  figures  mo 
3-11)  . 


power  of  non-fainily  and 
the  judge,  policeman, 
leader)  differed  signifi- 
ades  girls  appeared  to 
re  power  to  punish  than  did 


SES  differences  were  significant  only  on  the  rat 
of  friends’  power  to  punish.  Across  all  grades  lox* 
status  children  attributed  to  their  friends  more  pox^e 
punish  than  did  high  status  children  (see  Table  3-12) 


ings 
r to 
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Relationships  between  views  on  the  authority 
figures*  power  to  punish  and  classroom  behavior.  Corre- 
lations between  the  two  sets  of  variables  are  shown  in 
Table  3-13.  Although  the  number  of  significant  coeffi- 
cients is  rather  small  (20  out  of  a total  of  192)  there 
are  some  patterns  worth  mentioning.  First,  regard  for 
the  punitive  power  of  authority  figures  is  more  often  in 
significant  association  with  PNI  scores  of  compliant 
behavior  than  with  scores  of  noncompliant  behavior. 
Second,  most  of  the  significant  correlations  between 
compliant  behavior  and  regard  for  the  figures’  power  to 
punish  are  positive  and  most  of  them  pertain  to  fourth 
grade  girls,  in  the  areas  of  their  regard  for  the  puni- 
tive power  of  both  parents,  the  religious  leader, 
friends,  and  the  policeman.  Eighth  grade  girls*  com- 
pliant classroom  behavior  was  significantly  (and  posi- 
tively) associated  only  with  their  regard  for  the 
father's  power  to  punish.  Third,  for  eighth  grade  boys, 
scores  of  noncompliant  classroom  behavior  were  in  signi- 
ficant negative  association  with  their  estimates  about 
the  mother's  power  to  punish.  Fourth,  for  eighth  grade 
girls,  scores  for  noncompliant  classroom  behavior  were 
in  a significant  positive  association  with  their  ratings 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  power  to  punish.  Interestingly, 
no  significant  relationship  appeared  to  exist  between 
estimates  of  the  teacher's  power  to  punish  and  peer 
ratings  of  classroom  behavior. 

Taken  as  a whole  these  data  suggest  that  awareness 
of  the  figures'  power  to  punish  may  denote  either  accept- 
ance (i.e.,  endorsement)  of  this  function  of  authority 
figures  or  belief  that  punishment  inevitably  follows 
noncompliance  with  the  figures'  rules  or  both.  Such 
beliefs  appear  to  be  conducive  to  compliant  behavior, 
especially  in  the  younger  girls.  The  finding  that  for 
older  children  only  regard  for  the  parents'  punitive 
power  appears  to  enhance  compliance  or  impede  noncompli- 
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FIGURE  3-3 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEW  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES' 
POWER  TO  PUNISH,  BY  GRADE 
(INDIA) 


Grade:  468 


Item:  Does  (figure)  have  the  power  to  punish  you  when  you  do  wrong? 

Scale:  I - Never;  6 - Always. 


TABLE  3 - 11 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEW  OF  SFVERAL  AUTHORITY  FIGURES' 
POWER  TO  PUNISH  NON-COMPLIANCE,  BY  GRADE, 

SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(INDIA) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

1 STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SFX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FCUR 

4.30 

4.46 

4.19 

4.30 

4.45 

4.13 

4.30 

4.45 

4.17 

SIX 

4.34 

4.56 

4.26 

4.37 

4.44 

4.14 

4.30 

4.50 

4.22 

E IGHT 

4.29 

. 4.74 

4.33 

4.54 

4.  14 

3.96 

4.05 

4.43 

4.  14 

TOTALS 

4.39 

4.22 

4.46 

4.18 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS  * SEX.  INDEX  BASED  ON  COMBINATION  OF  A 
ITEMS  i "COES  THE  PRESIDENT  OR  PRIME  MINISTER  (POLICEMAN,  JUDGE, 
RELIGIOUS  LEADER)  HAVE  THE  POWER  TO  PUNI.SH  YOU  WHEN  YOU  DO  WRONG?"  ITEM 
SCALE « 1 - NEVER;  6 - ALWAYS. 


TABLE  3-12 


COMPARISON  UF  MEANS,  ON  VIEW  OF  FRIENDS'  POWER  TO  PUNISH 
NON-COMPLIANCE,.  GY  GRADE  , SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
( INDIA  ) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

l STATUS 

TUTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOVS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

3.47 

3.92 

3.88 

3.90 

3.57 

2.2  5 

2.95 

3.74 

3.26 

SIX 

3 . j'O 

3.90 

3.23 

3.4  7 

2.43. 

2.29 

2.37 

3.13 

2.90 

EIGHT 

3.C-2 

3.27 

3.5  7 

3.41 

2.66 

2.60 

2.63 

2.97 

CO 

o 

. 

TOTALS 

3.17 

3.61 

2.65 

3.29 

3.07 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  S6S . ITEM:  *«DU  YOUR  FRIENDS  HAVE  THE 

POWER  TO  PUNISH  YOU  WHEN  YOU  DO  WRONG?**  ITEM  SCALE:  1 - NtVFR;  6 - 

ALWAYS.  . 


o 

ERIC 


TABLE  3-13 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  POWER  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  TO 
PUNISH  NONCOMPLIANCE  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(INDIA) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Father 

4 

.21* 

.10 

.24* 

.12 

.14 

.13 

.15 

.06 

6 

.07 

.07 

.01 

.07 

-.06 

.03 

-.11 

.02 

8 

.19* 

.10 

.22* 

.14 

.02 

-.09 

-.03 

-.07 

Mother 

4 

.24* 

.08 

.26* 

.10 

.09 

-.13 

.12 

-.09 

6 

-.12 

.06 

-.14 

.09 

-.16 

.04 

-.17 

-.04 

8 

.08 

.03 

.02 

.13 

.05 

-.30* 

-.01 

-.24* 

Teacher 

4 

.17 

.05 

.15 

.03 

.04 

-.18 

.08 

-.12 

6 

-.12 

.06 

-.11 

.04 

-.06 

-.09 

-.04 

-.09 

8 

-.09 

.08 

-.09 

.09 

-.10 

.07 

.01 

.03 

Policeman 

4 

.20* 

.01 

.17 

.08 

.13 

-.09 

.17 

-.15 

6 

-.03 

.15 

-.03 

.18 

.04 

.04 

.03 

.07 

8 

.08 

.08 

.11 

.09 

.16 

.08 

.20 

.03 

Prime  Minister 

4 

.15 

.08 

.14 

.07 

.10 

.09 

.16 

.08 

6 

-.18 

.12 

-.21* 

.03 

-.03 

.02 

-.06 

.06 

8 

-.14 

-.08 

-.11 

-.08 

.30* 

.10 

.34* 

.03 

Judge 

4 

-d- 

rH 

• 

-.02 

.14 

-.01 

.10 

-.13 

.15 

-.02 

6 

-.11 

-.07 

.01 

-.03 

.05 

-.07 

.06 

-.04 

a 

.14 

-.22* 

,u6 

.01 

-.08 

-.12 

-.08 

-.06 

Religious 

Leader 

4 

.23* 

-.04 

.22* 

.03 

.15 

.07 

.19* 

.18 

6 

.02 

-.12 

-.04 

-.18 

.18 

.12 

.11 

.19* 

0 

-.06 

.14 

-.04 

.08 

.17 

.09 

.25* 

.03 

Friends 

4 

.27* 

.12 

.20* 

.13 

.08 

.09 

.15 

.09 

6 

-.00 

-.06 

-.15 

-.07 

.17 

.17 

.12 

.21 

8 

-.04 

.02 

-.01 

-.06 

.01 

.08 

.16 

.11 

Note.  ^Indicates  slp.nf leant  correlation. 


c . Ch ildren 1 s View  of  the  Consequences  of  Noneom- 
pliance--Inevitab ility  .of  Punishment  : : 

The  questionnaire  items  used  to  assess  childrenfs 
beliefs  regarding  the  extent  to  which  authority  figures 
punish  disobedience  of  their  rules  and  commands  are  cited 
in  Figure  3-4.  The  data  in  this  graph  indicate  that  chil- 
dren across  all  grades  hold  the  belief  that  disobedience 
of  authority  figures,  regardless  of  the  figure's  identity, 
is  followed  by  punishment  "almost  .always"  or  "usually. " 

Of  all  figures  compared,  the  teacher  ranks  highest  and  the 
city  officials  lowest.  However,  the  differences  are  very 
small  even  between  the  two  figures  receiving  the  highest 
and  lowest  ratings. 

The  importance  of  these  data  lies  not  only  in  the 
fact  that  children  do  not  discriminate  among  figures  in 
their  expectations  of  punishment  for  disobedience  but 
also  in  the  finding  that  the  ratings  were  consistent 
across  all  sampling  divisions.  The  analysis  of  variance 
yielded  no  significant  variations  by  any  sampling  factors 
for  any  of  the  figures  compared. 

A comparison  of  Figures  3-3  and  3-4  suggests  that 
the  patterns  of  children’s  responses  to  these  two  sets  of 
questions  are  quite  different.  However,  the  association 
between  the  two  sets  of  variables  is  quite  strong,  espe- 
cially for  the  two  extreme  grade  groups  (see  Table  3-14). 
For  girls,  the  association  was  significant  across  all 
grades  and  for  all  authority  figures  included  in  both 
sets.  These  data  lend  support  to  the  hypothesis  formu- 
lated in  the  previous  section  that  for  many  children 
awareness  of  the  punitive  power  of  authority  figures  may 
be  associated  with  expectations  of  actual  punishment  in 
case  of  noncompliance  with  the  figures’  rules. 

Relationship  between  belief  in  inevitability  of 
punishment  and  classroom  behavior.  Inspection  of  the 
correlational  matrix  shown  in  Table  3-15  indicates  that 
18  out  of  a total  of  144  correlation  coefficients  are 
significant.  Although  the  number  of  significant  rela- 
tionships between  the  two  sets  of  variables  is  not  large> 
some  are  grouped  in  meaningful  ways.  For  example,  for 
fourth  grade  girls  belief  in  the  inevitability  of  punish- 
ment by  parents  for  noncompl iance  with  their  rules  is 
positively  associated  with  compliant  behavior  at  school. 
This  finding  parallels  data  reported  in  the  previous 
section,  indicating  that  for  the  same  sampling  subgroup 
(fourth  grade  girls)  regard  for  the  punitive  power  of 
parents  correlates  positively  with  compliant  classroom 
behavior . 
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For  eighth  grade  boys,  cooperative  behavior  toward 
the  teacher  and  peers  appeared  to  be  enhanced  by  their 
belief  that  noncompliance  with  the  teacher’s  rules  is 
inevitably  punished*  For  eighth  grade  girls,  noncompli- 
ance with  the  classroom  standards  if  behavior  correlated 
negatively  with  expectations  of  punishment  for  disobedi- 
ence of  the  government's  /.pules  . 

» l • .. 

Table  3-15  also  contains  several  other  significant 
correlations  which  are  cell-specific.  As  a whole,  the 
data  suggest  * that  expectations  of  punishment  from  author 
ity  figures  for  noncompliance  are  likely  to  induce 
cooperative  behavior  or  impede  noncompliant  behavior  in 
the  classroom  Getting  more  among  younger  than  older  chil 
dren  arid  more  among  girls  than  boys. 
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FIGURE  3-4 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  INEVITABILITY  OF  PUNISHMENT 
FOLLOWING  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  AUTHORITY  FIGURES’  RULES,  BY  GRADE 

(INDIA) 


Item:  If  y°u  do  not  obey  the  laws  or  rules  of  (figure),  does  he  punish  you? 
Scale:  I “ Never;  6 - Always. 


O 1 

ERIC 


TABLE  3-14 


CORRELATION  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES’  POTTER  TO 
•PUNISH  AND  BELIEF  IN  INEVITABILITY  OF  PUNISHMENT  FOLLOWING 
NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  THEIR  RULES,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(INDIA) 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 
FOUR  GRADE  SIX  GRADE 

BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

Father 

.48* 

.46* 

.36* 

-.03 

.26* 

.22* 

Hother 

.35* 

.22* 

.28* 

.16 

.33* 

.36* 

Teacher 

.48* 

.34* 

.42* 

.06 

.20* 

.36* 

Policeman 

.31* 

.42* 

.29* 

.31* 

.36* 

.18 

Note,  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


ERIC 


TABLE  3-15 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  BELIEF  IN  INEVITABILITY  OF  PUNISHMENT  FOP. 
DISOBEDIENCE  OF  RULES  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  SYSTEMS  AND 
CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,: BY  GPADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(INDIA) 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

POSITIVE 

TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 
BEHAVIOR  ■ NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

.29* 

.15 

.30* 

.17 

.09 

-.03 

.14 

-.10 

6 

.01 

.01 

-.01 

.03 

.02 

-.03 

.02 

-.03 

8 

-.10 

.10 

-.06 

-.01 

-.06 

-.09 

-.10 

-.14 

Mother 

4 

.24* 

-.01 

.27* 

.04 

.20* 

.07 

.21* 

.04 

6 

-.05 

-.02 

-.01 

.01 

.10 

.07 

.03 

.09 

8 

-.03 

.16 

-.05 

.09 

-.10 

-.02 

-ell 

-.07 

Teacher 

4 

.14 

.08 

.16 

.12 

.01 

-.12 

.03 

-.19* 

6 

.02 

.00 

.06 

• .06 

.04 

.05 

-.00 

.03 

8 

-.07 

.26* 

-.11 

.23* 

—.08 

-.04 

-.04 

-.07 

City 

4 

.15 

-.02 

.18 

.02 

.20* 

-.06 

.18 

-.02 

6 

.10 

-.04 

.13 

-.01 

.06 

.10 

.12 

.12 

8 

.10 

.20* 

.06 

.14 

-.14 

.16 

-.13 

.08 

Government 

4 

.16 

-.07 

.14 

.01 

.11 

-.09 

.12 

-.04 

6 

-.15 

.13 

-.19* 

.14 

-.02 

.09 

-.05 

.11 

8 

.15 

.14 

.09 

.12 

-.41* 

.02 

-.28* 

.02 

Policeman 

4 

.18 

-.15 

.20* 

-.02 

.16 

-.26* 

.20* 

-.16 

6 

-.01 

.16 

-.08 

.13 

.11 

-.05 

.12 

-.01 

8 

.18 

.21* 

.13 

.18 

-.05 

.05 

-.04 

.01 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


d . Inter-system  Support  for  Sanctions  against: 
Noncompliance 

The  construction  of  the  items  cited  in  Tables  3-16 
and  3-17  and  Figures  3-5  through  3-9  stems  from  the  assump- 
tion that  direct  experience,  adult  teaching^or  both  lead 
the  child  to  perceive  the  world  of  adults  as  united  and 
cooperative.  Thus,  he  comes  to  believe  that  authority  fig- 
ures, whether  they  operate  within  the  same  system  or  repre- 
sent different  social  institutions,  support  each  other  in 
their  general  requirement  of  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
child. 

Data  shown  in  Table  3-16  indicate  that  across  all 
grades  a very  high  percentage  of  children  in  the  Indian 
research  group  expect  parents  to  support  not  only  the  dis- 
cipline of  each  other  but  also  the  discipline  of  all  other 
authorities,  with  no  distinctions  among  them.  The  addi- 
tional findings  that  the  number  of  children  believing  in 
parents1  support  of  the  disciplinary  acts  of  non-family 
authorities  increased  with  age  (see  Figures  3-5  through 
3-9  and  Table  3-17)  , and  that  this  belief  was  equally 
shared  by  both  SES  groups  as  well  as  boys  and  girls  (see 
Table  3-17),  lend  support  to  the  notion  that  in  children’s 
view  parents,  more  than  any  other  figure,  are  vested  with 
the  authority  to  see  that  their  children  comply  with  the 
rules  of  all  systems  of  society. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  data  is  that  parents 
are  not  as  often  qxpected  to  receive  comparable  support  on 
the  part  of  other  authority  figures  in  disciplining  their 
children  (see  Table  3-16  and  Figure  3-5).  In  addition, 
belief  in  non-family  authorities’  support  of  parents’  dis- 
ciplinary acts  declined  significantly  with  age  (see  Table 
3-17).  In  the  youngest  children’s  view  the  non-family 
authorities  who  are  most  likely  to  support  parents’  disci- 
pline are  the  teacher  and  policeman;  other  adult  relatives, 
"Anyone  else"  (a  response  alternative  included  in  this  set 
of  items  to  designate  unspecified  adult  members  of  the 
community),  and  religious  leaders  were  cited  less  often  by 
fourth  graders  as  eventual  supporters  of  parents’  disci- 
plinary acts.  But  while  expectations  regarding  parents' 
support  by  non-family  authorities  declined  with  age  (with 
the  decline  being  more  sharp  for  policeman,  "Anyone  else," 
and  religious  leader  than  teacher),  belief  that  other  adult 
members  of  the  family  support  parents'  discipline  remained 
stable  from  grade  four  to  six  and  increased  slightly  from 
grade  six  to  eight  (see  Figure  3-5  and  Table  3-17). 

In  children's  view  the  teacher's  discipline  is  most 
likely  to  be  supported  by  parents  and  the  principal  (the 
percentages  of  children  citing  these  response  alternatives 
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showing  no  difference  and  no  substantial  variations  with 
grade)  and  least  likely  to  be  supported  by  the  policeman, 
religious  leader,  and  "Anyone  else,11  with  other  adult 
relatives  occupying  an  intermediate  rank  position  (see 
Figure  3-6).  In  addition,  while  belief  in  the  religious 
leader's,  policeman's,  and  "Anyone  else's"  support  of  the 
teacher  declined  significantly  with  age,  belief  that  fam- 
ily members  other  than  parents  will  support  the  teacher's 
discipline,  after  a decline  from  grade  four  to  six 
increased  again  at  grade  eight  to  the  level  of  frequency 
with  which  it  was  expressed  by  fourth  graders  (see  Figure 
3-6). 

In  children's  view,  punishment  from  the  policeman 
for  disobedience  of  his  orders  is  most  likely  to  be  rein- 
forced by  parents  and  the  judge,  followed  by  the  teacher, 
other  members  of  the  family,  "Anyone  else,"  and  the  reli- 
gious leader  (see  Figure  3-7).  Children  also  appeared  to 
believe  that  punishment  by  city  officials  for  noncompliance 
with  the  city's  rules  is  more  likely  to  be  reinforced  by 
the  family  (parents  and  other  adult  relatives)  and  the 
teacher  and  least  likely  to  evoke  additional  disciplinary 
measures  by  "Anyone  else"  and  the  religious  leader  (see 
Figure  3-8).  Finally,  in  children's  view,  the  measures 
taken  by  government  officials  against  noncompliance  with 
government  laws  are  most  likely  to  be  reinforced  by  par- 
ents, the  judge,  the  teacher,  and  the  policeman,  and 
least  likely  to  receive  support  by  "Anyone  else"  and  the 
religious  leader  (see  Figure  3-9). 


A substantial  percentage  of  Indian  children  appeared 
to  expect  their  friends  also  to  support  the  disciplinary 
acts  of  authority  figures.  In  their  view,  friends  also 
would  support  all  authority  figures  with  no  substantial 
distinctions  among  them. 


One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  these  data  is 
that  in  general  Indian  children  appeared  to  realize  that 
mutual  support  is  more  likely  among  figures  within  the 
same  system  than  across  systems.  However,  parents  were 
expected  to  support  all  figures  to  the  same  extent  as 
figures  within  a particular  system.  For  example,  police- 
man and  government  officials  did  not  seem  to  be  expected 
to  receive  more  support  by  the  judge  than  by  parents; 
also,  the  principal's  support  of  the  teacher's  discipline 
did  not  appear  to  substantially  exceed  the  parents1 
support . 


Variations  in  the  fre 
these  beliefs  depending  on 
tested  for  significance  on 
responses  to  individual  fi 
statistical  tests  are  cite 


quencies  of  children  holding 
their  age,  sex,  and  SES  were 
ly  for  the  indices  combining 
gures.  The  results  of  these 
d in  Table  3-17. 
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According  to  these  data,  belief  in  parents’  support 
of  the  discipline  of  non-family  authorities  was  expressed 
more  often  by  older  than  by  younger  children.  Also, 
belief  in  the  total  family’s  support  (i.e.,  parents’  and 
other  adult  relatives’)  of  the  teacher’s  discipline  was 
expressed  with  increasing  frequency  as  children  grew 
older.  By  contrast,  the  numbers  of  children  expecting 
that  non-family  authorities  will  reinforce  the  disciplin- 
ary acts  of  parents,  the  teacher,  and  those  of  each  other 
decreased  significantly  with  age.  Similarly,  as  children 
grew  older  they  expressed  less  often  the  expectation  that 
"Anyone  else"  will  reinforce  the  sanctions  of  all 
authority  sources  assessed. 

The  variable  of  social  status  significantly  affected 
the  frequency  with  which  children  expressed  beliefs 
regarding  non-family  authority  figures’  support  of  the 
discipline  of  parents,  teacher,  and  of  each  other;  sig- 
nificant SES  differences  are  also  noted  on  the  indices 
concerning  "Anyone  else’s"  support  of  all  authority  fig- 
ures, and  friends’  support  of  the  discipline  of  the 
teacher  as  well  as  of  all  other  authority  figures.  The 
frequency  with  which  the  above  beliefs  were  expressed 
across  all  grades  was  significantly  higher  for  the  low 
status  than  for  the  high  sitatus  group.  The  finding  lends 
support  to  the  notion  that:  the  socializing  values  and 
practices  of  low  status  families,  compared  to  those  of 
high  status  families  are  more  conducive  to  conformity 
with  the  established  social  order. 

The  sex  of  children  bad  no  significant  influence  on 
the  frequency  with  which  they  expressed  beliefs  about 
mutual  support  among  authority  figures.  However,  the 
index  summarizing  children’s  beliefs  that  their  friends 
are  likely  to  reinforce  the  disciplinary  acts  of  all 
authority  figures  (except  the  teacher)  was  affected  by 
a significant  interaction  of  sex  with  grade.  At  grade 
four,  more  girls  than  boys  expressed  these  expectations; 
however,  at  grades  six  and  eight  the  number  of  boys 
holding  these  beliefs  exceeded  the  number  of  girls. 

Relationships  between  beliefs  about  inter-system 
support  and  peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior.  Correla- 
tion coefficients  between  these  two  sets  of  variables  are 
shown  in  Table  3-18.  The  number  of  significant  correla- 
tions in  this  table  is  again  small  (33  significant  coef- 
ficients out  of  a total  of  264).  However,  the  correlations 
which  are  significant  form  clear  and  meaningful  patterns. 
First,  beliefs  about  inter-system  support  are  more  often 
in  significant  (and  positive)  relationship  with  PNI  scores 
of  compliant  behavior.  Second,  these  beliefs  seem  to 
enhance  cooperative  behavior  at  school  more  often  among 
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younger  than  older  children  and  more  often  among  boys  than 
among  girls.  Third,  for  eighth  grade  boys,  scores  for  com- 
pliant classroom  behavior  correlated  positively  with 
beliefs  in  parents’  support  of  non-family  authorities. 

For  eighth  grade  girls,  scores  for  compliant  behavior  at 
school  correlated  positively  with  beliefs  that  friends 
would  support  the  school’s  discipline.  In  other  words, 
grade  eight  boys  enjoying  a reputation  of  being  coopera- 
tive with  both  peers  and  the  teacher,  tended  to  be  those 
who  believed  that  their  parents  would  support  all  non- 
family authorities’  sanctions  against  ncncompliance . At 
the  same  grade  level,  the  girls’  cooperative  behavior  in 
the  classroom  seemed  to  be  enhanced  by  the  conviction  that 
noncompliance  with  the  school’s  standards  would  be  nega- 
tively sanctioned  by  their  peers. 
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Item:  Index  I'.I lid'  on  combination  of  I items:  "Besides  your  father  (mother), 

who  else  night  scold  or  punish  you  when  you  do  not  obey  your  father's 
(mother's)  rules?" 
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Item*  "besides  your  teacher,  who  else  rnight%  scold  or  punish  you  when  you 
do  not  obey  your  teacher’s  rules?" 
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FIGURE  3-7 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  RELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  POLICEMAN,  BY  GRADE 
(INDIA) 
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"resides  policemen,  who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you 
: j not  obey  policemen's  orders?" 
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FIGURE  3-8 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  CITY,  BY  GRADE 
(INDIA) 
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'Besides  city  officials,  who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you 
lo  not  obey  the  city's  laws  or  rules ?"" 


FIGURE  3-9 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT  OTHER 
AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE  THE  DISCIPLINE  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT,  BY  GRADE 
(INDIA) 


Item:  "Besides  government  officials,  who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when 

you  do  not  obey  the  laws  or  rules  of  India?** 
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Else 52  30  26  54  29  27  55  24  30  52  33  37  55  43  40  52  36  36 

Item:  "Besides  your  mother  (father,  teacher,  policeman,  city  officials,  government  officials)  who 

else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you  do  not  obey  your  (motherfs,  teacher's,  etc.)  rules  (laws, 
orders)?"  Alternatives*  Mother,  Father,  Other  adult  relatives.  Teacher,  Principal,  Policeman, 
Judge,  Pveligious  Leader,  Friends,  Anyone  else. 


Total  2.23  2.19  2.27  2.16 
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COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  BELIEFS  ABOUT  INTER-SYSTEM  REINFORCEMENT  OF  PUNISHMENT  FOR 
NONCOMPLIANCE,  BY  TOTAL  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(INDIA) 
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Anyone  Else  for  all  4 2.72  3.37  2.D7  3.31  2.13  0-6  Grade,  SES 

Authority  Figures  6 1.67  2.20  1.13  1.41  1,93 

8 1.67  2.18  1,15  1.62  1.71 

Total  2.59  1.45  2.12  1„92 
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TABLE  3-17  (CONTINUED) 


TABLE  3-18 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  BELIEFS  ABOUT  INTER-SYSTEM  REINFORCEMENT  OF 
PUNISHMENT  FOR  NONCOMPLIANCE  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(INDIA) 


WHO  ELSE  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

WOULD  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

PUNISH  . 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS. 

BOYS  GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Parents  for 
Parents 

4 

.18 

.09 

.17 

.12  -.25* 

-.04 

-.22* 

-.14 

6 

.03 

.-.01 

.09  . 

.01  -.01 

• .03 

.00 

-.06 

8 

.00 

: .06 

.04 

.01 

.03 

.04 

.01 

-.01 

Parents  for 

Non-family 

Authority 

4 

. .23*: 

. .18 

.19* 

„18  -.14 

- .15 

-.09 

.01 

6 

.09 

. .01 

.07 

.02 

.08 

--.07 

.08 

-.09 

8 

-.09 

.19*. 

-.07 

.19*  -.01 

-.12 

.10 

-.06 

Other  Family 
for  Parents 

4 

. .23* 

.27* 

.17 

.25*- -.10 

.09 

-.03 

-.04 

6 

.03 

-.12 

.03 

-.10 

.03 

-.12 

.04 

-.04 

8 

-.13 

.05  . 

-.09 

.05  -.04 

.01 

.03 

.00 

Other  Family 
for  Non-family 
Authority 

4 

. .17 

.11 

s18 

.11  -.06 

,18 

.01 

,01 

6 

. .02 

-.18 

.11 

-.14  -.05 

-.10 

-.07 

-.06 

8 

-.06 

-.04 

-.11 

-.00  -.02 

.04 

-.09 

.07 

Total  Family 
for  School 

4 

.23* 

.14 

.21* 

.15  -.21* 

.10 

-.12 

-.06 

6 

.03 

-.16 

.07 

-.13 

.15 

-.12 

.15 

-.10 

8 

-.02 

.11 

-.07 

.09 

.04 

-.11 

.12 

-.06 

Non-family 
Authority  for 
Parents 

4 

.17 

.23* 

.04 

.27*  -.08 

.13 

.03 

.04 

6 

.03 

.01 

-.02 

-.03 

.12 

.05 

.11 

.15 

8 

-.17 

.19 

-.05 

.05 

.17 

.02 

.29* 

-.03 

TABLE  3-18  (CONTINUED) 


WHO  ELSE  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

WOULD  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

PUNISH 


TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

Non-family 
Authority  for 
School 

4 

.17 

.21* 

.05 

.25* 

-.07 

.16 

.01 

.03 

6 

3 03 

-.01 

-.08 

-.05 

.06 

.09 

.08 

.15 

8 

-.12 

.09 

-.08 

-.06 

.09 

.02' 

.22* 

.02 

Non-family 
Authority  for 
Non-family 
Authority 

4 

.23* 

.23* 

.13 

.25* 

-.08 

.15 

.01 

.01 

6 

.04 

.06 

.04 

.03 

-.01 

.13 

.01 

.16 

8 

-.11 

.16 

-.09 

.09 

.02 

-.05 

.12 

-.00 

Anyone  Else 
for  All 

4 

.17 

.08 

.13 

.13 

-.05 

.20* 

.00 

.10 

6 

.01 

.07 

-.05 

.03 

-.17 

.06 

-.14 

.14 

8 

-.10 

.09 

-.06 

.02 

.03 

.20* 

.08 

.19* 

Friends  for 
School 

4 

.19* 

.18 

.11 

.20* 

-.04 

.10 

.02 

.06 

6 

.05 

.10 

-.03 

.09 

.09 

.11 

.13 

.15 

8 

.23* 

.14 

028* 

.03 

.01 

.16 

.06 

.15 

Friends  for 
All  Except 
School 

4 

.16 

.19* 

.06 

.20* 

-.00 

.16 

,07 

.06 

6 

.04 

.06 

-.10 

.05 

.09 

.05 

.10 

.10 

8 

-.01 

.19 

.10 

.11 

.02 

.27* 

.53* 

.21* 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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B2 


. The  Child's  Conception  of  Rules  and  Laws 


a*  The  Nature  of  Rules  ^nd  Laws. 


Information  about  children’s  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  rules  and  laws  and  of  their  functions  was  col- 
lected through  interview  questions  administered  to  10 
percent  of  the  total  research  group. 

Definition  of  rules  and  laws*  The  questions  "What 
is  a rule?"  and  "What  is  a law? 11  were  used  to  obtain  chil- 
dren’s definitions  of  rule  and  law.  Nearly  half  of  the 
interviewed  Ind ian . ch ildr en  were  not  able  to  give  any 
relevant  answer  to  the  first  question.  One-third  of  the 
sample  defined  rules  by  general  statements  whose  main  ele- 
ment was  that  a rule  Involves  a demand  for  obedience  or 
compliance.  Only  six  children,  all  boys,  defined  a rule 
as  a duty  or  a regulation  for  the  benefit  of  people,  and 
four,  mostly  girls,  stressed  that  a rule  is  a prohibition 
indicating  forbidden  behavior. 


The  variable  of  SES  def f erent ia ted  the  extent  to  which 
relevant  responses  were  given  to  the  question  ’’What  is  a 
rule?"  Of  the  26  children  who  were  not  able  to  give  a 
ccdable  answer,  16  were  of  the  low  status  group  and  10  of 
the  high  status  group.  There  were  no  grade  or  sex  differ- 
ences with  respect  to  this  point. 


The  question  "What  is  a law?"  yielded  a greater  num- 
ber of  relevant  responses.  Only  one-third  of  the  inter- 
view sample  was  unable  to  give  relevant  answers.  However, 
of  the  40  children  who  gave  codable  responses,  31  defined 
laws  by  general  statements  stressing  only  the  obligation  of 
compliance  or  obedience*  The  latter  responses  were  equally 
distributed  by  SES  but  were  more  frequent  among  girls  than 
boys.  Only  eight  children,  more  boys  than  girls,  gave 
specific  definitions.  Six  of  those  (five  boys  vs.  one 
girl)  defined  law  as  a provision  or  a regulation  for  the 
benefit  of  people,  and  two  stressed  the  prohibitory  aspect. 
Only  one  child’s  definition  included  an  additional  speci- 
fication-- that  breaking  a law  may  evoke  punishment. 


Children's  understanding  of  the  concepts  of  rule  and 
law  was  further  probed  through  the  interview  question, 
"What  is  the  difference  between  a rule,  and  a law?"  The 
majority  of  responses  obtained  through  this  item  were 
relevant  to  the  a uestion;  only  five  children  were  unable 
to  give  any  rele*  ant  response.  However,  14  children 
answered  that  there  is  no  difference  between  rules  and 
laws,  and  12  thought  that  there  is  a difference  but  did 
not  specify  its  nature.  The  former  type  of  response  was 
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more  frequent  among  low  status  children  and 
among  high  status  children  and  girls.  The 
response  vas  equally  distributed  by  sex  but 
frequent  among  low  status  than  high  status 


boys  than 
latter 
was  more 
children . 


One-third  of  the  total  sample  (19  Ss) 
fererce  between  rule  and  law  as  stemming  f 
that  the  latter  is  created  and/or  enforced 
authorities.  This  type  of  response  was  mo 
among  high  status  than  among  low  status  ch 
showed  no  difference  in  frequency  by  sex. 


saw  the  dif- 
rom  the  fact 
by  government 
re  frequent 
ildren  but 


Finally,  another  one-third  of  the  total  sample 
defined  the  differences  in  a more  general  way  by  stress- 
ing either  th  : a rule,  unlike  a law,  is  specific  and 
restricted  in  its  application  (eight  Ss) , or  that  a law 
is  more  general  or  comprehensive  in  its  application  than 
a rule  (ten  Ss ) . 


The  function  o 

f 

rule 

s • Ch 

the 

function  of  rul 

es 

was 

probe 

"Wha 

t would  happen 

if 
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re  wer 
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ds  of  the  Inter 

vi 

ewed 

child 

resp 

onded  that  anar 
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isorde 

vail 

if  there  were 

no 
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samp 

le  (nine  Ss)  th 
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ght 

that  p 

th  an 

principles  wou 

Id 

de  t 

ermine 

sex 

nor  SES  different 
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resp 

onses . 

ildren' s understanding  of 
d through  the  question, 
e no  rules  at  all?1'  Two- 
ren  (39  out  of  60) 
r,  and  chaos  would  pre- 
one-sixth  of  the  total 
ersonal  desires  rather 
human  conduct.  Neither 
frequency  of  these 


Children's  views  about  this  matter  were  further 
probed  through  the  questions,  "What  would  happen  if  there 
were  no  rules  at  school?"  and  "What  would  happen  if  there 
were  no  rules  at  home?"  In  answering  the  first  of  these 
questions,  more  than  half  of  the  interview  sample  (32  out 
of  60  Ss)  stressed  that  a state  of  domestic  anarchy  would 
result;  one-fourth  (15  Ss)  stated  that  necessary  work 
would  not  get  done;  and  one-sixth  (11  Ss)  suggested  that 
children  would  not  develop  into  good  people.  Though  no 
SES  differences  were  apparent  with  respect  to  those 
responses,  sex  appeared  to  have  a definite  influence; 
more  girls  than  boys  evoked  domestic  anarchy  as  a result 
of  lack  of  rules  at  home,  and  more  boys  than  girls 
stressed  the  adverse  effects  of  the  lack  of  family  rules 
upon  children's  character  formation  and  work  performance. 


The  majority  of  responses  to  the  question  dealing 
with  the  effects  of  lack  of  rules  at  school  fell  into 
two  categories;  24  (out  of  60)  children  felt  that  with 
no  rules  the  school's  discipline  would  deteriorate,  and 
another  group  of  24  children  felt  that  lack  of  school 
rules  would  adversely  affect  the  learning  process.  The 
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frequency  of  these  responses  was  not  differentiated  by 
sex.  However,  more  low  status  than  high  status  children 
(15  vs.  9)  appeared  to  be  concerned  with  the  adverse 
effects  of  lack  of  rules  upon  learning,  and  more  high 
status  than  low  status  children  (16  vs.  8)  showed  concern 
about  the  deterioration  of  school  discipline. 

Hierarchy  of  rules  and  laws.  The  questionnaire 
items  used  to  assess  children's  perception  of  the  rela- 
tive seriousness  of  the  three  types  of  antisocial  behav- 
ior-offenses against  property,  persons,  and  the  order 
(rules)  of  social  systeras--are  cited  in  Tables  3-19 
through  3-21.  Children's  choices  of  each  of  the  three 
types  of  offenses  across  the  five  social  systems  within 
which  they  were  presented  as  commit  ted-- the  school,  com- 
munity, family,  peer  group,  and  church--were  combined 
into  three  scores  indicating  children's  views  about  the 
relative  seriousness  of  offenses  against  property,  per- 
sons, and  the  social  order  over  all  social  systems.  A 
comparison  of  the  three  scores  indicates  that  across  all 
grades  Indian  children  judged  offenses  against  property 
as  the  most  serious  of  all  three  alternatives  (see  Fig- 
ure 3-10).  Offenses  against  persons  were  perceived  as 
the  worst  least  often  and  offenses  against  the  rules 
(order)  of  social  systems  occupied  an  intermediate 
position. 

The  statistical  significance  of  response  variations 
by  sampling  divisions  was  tested  only  on  the  index  scores. 
The  results  indicate  that  offenses  against  property  were 
chosen  as  the  worst  more  often  by  sixth  graders  than  by 
fourth  and  eighth  graders.  They  were  also  more  often  con- 
demned by  high  status  than  by  low  status  children.  How- 
ever, the  SES  differences  were  consistent  across  all 
grades  only  for  responses  indicating  condemnation  of  anti- 
property acts  in  the  school,  community,  the  peer  group, 
and  the  religious  system,  but  not  in  the  family  (see  Table 
3-19).  Also,  more  children  condemned  stealing  in  the  peer 
group  than  in  the  other  social  settings;  the  frequencies 
of  children  condemning  stealing  in  the  school,  the  reli- 
gious system,  the  family,  and  the  community  are  grouped 
fairly  closely  together  across  all  grades,  with  community 
occupying  the  lowest  rank  position  (see  Table  3-19). 

The  index  of  personal  offenses  was  affected  by  a 
significant  SES  difference;  more  low  status  than  high 
status  children  condemned  anti-person  acts  in  general 
(see  Table  3-20).  However,  the  SES  difference  was  con- 
sistent across  all  grades  only  for  personal  offenses  in 
the  school,  family,  and  religion.  In  addition,  this  type 
of  offense  was  pointed  out  as  the  worst  of  the  three 
alternatives  more  often  within  the  community  and  least 
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often  within  the  family,  religious  group,  and  school, 
with  condemnation  of  anti-person  acts  within  the  peer 
group  occupying  an  intermediate  rank  position,  especially 
at  grades  six  and  eight  (see  Table  3-20). 

The  index  of  offenses  against  the  systems’  rules 
(order)  followed  a curvilinear  progression  with  age,  the 
number  of  children  condemning  this  type  of  offense  across 
all  systems  remaining  stable  between  grades  four  and  six 
and  then  increasing  from  grade  six  to  eight  (see  Table 
3-21).  This  curvilinear  increase  was  true  for  offenses 
against  the  rules  of  the  family,  religion,  and  school  but 
not  for  offenses  against  rules  applying  to  the  community 
setting  and  the  peer  group.  Offenses  against  the  rules 
(order)  of  social  systems  were  most  often  condemned  when 
referring  to  rules  of  the  family,  religion,  and  school 
(with  almost  no  difference  among  the  three  systems); 
offenses  against  rules  of  the  community  and  the  peer 
group  rank  substantially  lower,  especially  at  grades  six 
and  eight  (see  Table  3-21). 

Relationships  between  judgments  on  the  relative 
seriousness  of  types  of  anti-social  acts  and  classroom 
b ehavior.  Only  four  (out  of  a total  of  72)  correlations 
between  the  two  sets  of  variables  were  significant  (see 
Table  3-22).  The  data  do  not  provide  sufficient  evidence 
to  argue  that  children’s  opinions  about  the  relative 
seriousness  of  anti-social  acts  have  a decisive  impact 
upon  the  types  of  classroom  behavior  rated  by  their  peers. 
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FIGURE  3-10 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEWS  OF  WHICH  IS  WORST: 
OFFENSES  AGAINST  PERSONS,  AGAINST  PROPERTY, 

OR'  AGAINST  THE  RULES  (ORDER)  OF  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS,  3Y  GRADE 

(INDIA) 
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TABLE  3-19 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  CHOICE  OF  OFFENSES  AGAINST  PROPERTY 
AS  MORE  SERIOUS  THAN  THOSE  AGAINST  PERSONS  OR  THE  SYSTEMS’ 
RULES  (ORDER)  ACROSS  FIVE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS,  BY  GRADE, 

SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(INDIA) 


SYSTEMS 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL  STATUS 
LOW  HIGH 

GIRLS 

SEX 

BOYS 

School 

4 

37 

30 

45 

45 

30 

6 

50 

41 

59 

45 

55 

S 

44 

34 

53 

46 

41 

Total 

35 

52 

45 

42 

Community 

4 

37 

29 

46 

34 

41 

6 

37 

32 

43 

31 

44 

8 

35 

32 

39 

37 

34 

Total 

31 

43 

34 

40 

Family 

4 

43 

36 

50 

43 

43 

6 

45 

50 

41 

47 

44 

8 

29 

33 

26 

29 

30 

Total 

40 

39 

40 

39 

Peers 

4 

50 

46 

53 

50 

49 

6 

60 

56 

64 

62 

58 

8 

55 

51 

59 

53 

58 

Total 

51 

59 

55 

55 

Religion 

4 

43 

36 

50 

42 

44 

6 

48 

45 

52 

40 

56 

8 

41 

38 

44 

33 

49 

Total 

40 

49 

38 

50 

' 

Note.  Significant  Effects:  (Property) " SES  Curv_ Jitem:  "Which  is  worst?" 

Alternative:  "To  take  or  steal  something  in  the  school,  community. 


family,  peer  group,  religious  group,"  Index:  Number  of  choices 

of  offenses  against  property  as  the  worst  of  three  alternatives 
across  five  items.  Index  scale:  0-5. 


TABLE  3-20 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  CHOICE  OF  OFFENSES  AGAINST  PERSONS  AS 
MORE  SERIOUS  THAN  THOSE  AGAINST  PROPERTY  AND  THE  SYSTEMS' 

RULES  (ORDER)  ACROSS  FIVE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS, 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL- STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(INDIA) 


SYSTEMS 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

GIRLS 

SEX 

BOYS 

School 

4 

27 

41 

13 

23 

31 

6 

16 

23 

10 

14 

18 

' 8 

11 

16 

6 

7 

15 

Total 

27 

10 

15 

21 

Community 

4 

35 

‘ 39 

30 

36 

33 

6 

43 

43 

43 

51 

35 

8 

41 

36 

46 

41 

40 

Total 

39 

40 

43 

36 

Family 

4 

17 

21 

13 

23 

11 

6 

16 

18 

15 

16 

17 

8 

17 

16 

17 

18 

15 

Total 

18 

15 

19 

14 

Peers 

4 

25 

21 

28 

22 

28 

6 

24 

23 

25 

22 

26 

8 

30 

32 

27 

32 

27 

Total 

25 

27 

25 

27 

Religion 

4 

22 

28 

17 

18 

27 

6 

18 

28 

7 

22 

13 

8 

13 

16 

10 

10 

16 

Total 

24 

11 

17 

19 

Note.  Significant  Effects;  (Persons)  SES?. 

Item;  "Which  is  worst?"  Alternative;  "To  fight  with,  insult,  or  say 
something  against  a person  in  the  school,  community,  family,  peer  group, 
religious  group."  Index;  .‘Number  of  choices  of  offenses  against  person 
as  the  worst  of  three  alternatives  across  five  items.  Index  scale:  0-5 
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TABLE  3-21 


COM* ARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  CHOICE  OF  OFFENSES  AGAINST  THE 
- SYSTEMS'  RULES  (ORDER)  AS  MORE  SERIOUS  THAN  THOSE  AGAINST 
PROPERTY  OR  PERSONS , ACROSS  FIVE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS, 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(INDIA)  . 


SYSTEMS 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

School 

4 

33 

28 

37 

31 

35 

6 

31 

33 

30 

36 

27 

8 

45 

50 

40 

46 

44 

Total 

37 

36 

38 

35 

Community 

4 

24 

30 

18 

28 

20 

6 

18 

24 

13 

16 

21 

8 

24 

32 

16 

22 

27 

Total 

29 

16 

22 

23 

Family 

4 

35 

42 

28 

32 

38 

6 

36 

29 

43 

33 

39 

8 

53 

52 

55 

53 

54 

Total 

41 

42 

39 

43 

Peers 

4 

20 

31 

9 

26 

14 

6 

14 

19 

10 

13 

15 

8 

15 

17 

14 

15 

16 

Total 

22 

11 

18 

15 

Religion 

4 

29 

34 

24 

36 

22 

6 

32 

25 

40 

35 

29 

8 

46 

46 

46 

57 

35 

Total 

35 

37 

43 

29 

Note.  Significant  Effects:  None*  Item:  "Whish  is  worst?" 

Alternative:  "To  disturb,  break,  disobey,  refuse  to  follow  or 

say  something  against  the  rules  (order)  of  school,  community. 


family,  peer  group,  religious  group."  Index:  Number  of  choices 

of  offenses  against  the  systems'  rules  (order) , as  the  worst  of 
three  alternatives  across  five  items.  Index  scale:  0-5. 


TABLE  3-22 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  INDICES  OF  PERCEPTION  OF  THE .RELATIVE  SERIOUSNESS 
OF  THREE  TYPES  OF  OFFENSES  AND  PEER  RATINGS  OF  CLASSROOM 
BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(INDIA)  • ••  ••  • -<• " ">  • 


WHICH  IS  GRADE  , PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

WORST  ’ POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  ' NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

INDICES  ' 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Anti-Person 

Acts 

4 

.09  . 

.00 

: .08 

-.07 

-.08 

-.10 

-.09 

-.07 

6 

-.15 

-.05 

-.09’ 

-.07 

.14 

.14 : 

.17 

.14 

8 

.01 

-.08 

-.01 

-.14 

.02 

•12 

.00 

.15 

Anti-Property 

Acts 

4 

.13 

.21* 

.11 

.24* 

.00 

.04 

-.05 

-.06 

6 

.08 

-.10 

.06 

-.06 

-.03 

-.08 

-.02 

-.02 

8 

-.10  . 

-.05  • 

-.09' 

.00 

.05 

-.02 

.14 

.01 

Anti-System 

Acts 

4 

-.08 

-.11 

-.10  " 

-.12 

-.19* 

.03 

-.12 

.04 

} 

6 

.15 

.16 

.18 

.10 

-.04 

.01 

-.10 

-.06 

8 

.16 

.15 

.17 

.13 

-s08 

-.05 

-.24* 

-.11 

Note,  indicates  significant  .correlation. 


Origin  of  Laws  and  Rules 


b. 


Rule-making  in  the  family*  The  questionnaire  item 
cited  in  Table  3-23  was  used  to  assess  children’s  percep- 
tion of  the  roles  of  family  members  in  making  family 
rules.  Data  show  that  the  alternatives  "whole  family11 
and  "father  and  mother  together"  received  the  highest 
percentages  of  nominations  across  all  grades.  At  grades 
four  and  six,  the  former  alternative  was  pointed  out  more 
often  than  the  latter.  At  grade  eight,  the  percentage  of 
children  who  felt  that  the  rules  of  their  families  are 
set  by  the  father  and  mother  acting  as  a unit  exceeded 
those  believing  that  the  rules  of  the  family  are  set  by 
all  its  members. 

Fewer  children  nominated  the  father  as  the  sole 
rule-maker  in  the  family;  the  mother  received  even  fewer 
nominations  as  unilateral  rule-maker  at  home. 

The  frequency  with  which  father  and  mother  were  seen 
as  ruling  the  family  together  differed  by  SES  and  sex, 
with  high  status  children  and  girls  citing  this  alterna- 
tive more  often  than  did  low  status  children  and  boys. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  low  status  than  high  status  chil- 
dren nominated  one  of  the  parents  as  the  sole  rule-maker 
in  the  family.  Also,  more  boys  than  girls  pointed  out 
the  father  as  the  sole  rule-maker  in  the  family,  while 
the  opposite  sex  trend  was  apparent  in  the  nominations 
received  by  the  mother  alone.  No  sex  or  SES  differences 
were  apparent  in  the  frequency  with  which  the  entire 
family  was  perceived  as  participating  in  the  making  of 
home  rules. 

Rule-making  in  the  neighborhood.  The  item  cited  in 
Table  3-24  and  Figure  3-11  was  used  to  assess  children’s 
perception  of  community  rule-makers.  Bata  show  that 
fourth  grade  children  make  no  distinction  among  mayor, 
governor,  policeman,  and  Prime  Minister.  The  frequencies 
with  which  they  cite  these  figures  as  community  rule- 
makers  are  approximately  equal;  these  figures  rank  above 
all  others.  Fourth  graders  make  little  discrimination 
among  father,  mother,  and  teacher  who  rank  slightly  below 
the  previously  mentioned  group  of  authority  figures.  The 
religious  leader  occupies  the  lowest  rank  position  in  the 
scale  of  frequencies  of  nominations. 

With  age,  the  percentages  of  nominations  given  to 
all  figures  except  the  major  decline.  However,  the  degree 
of  decline  across  grades  differs  by  each  figure;  for  gov- 
ernor and  Prime  Minister  the  decline  of  nominations  is 
minimal  between  grades  four  and  six  and  somewhat  more 
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pronounced  between  grades  six  and  eight.  For  policeman, 
the  frequency  of  nominations  declines  faster;  at  grade 
six,  his  rank  position  is  already  substantially  below 
that  of  mayor,  governor,  and  Prime  Minister.  Parents, 
teacher,  and  religious  leader  become  increasingly  more 
differentiated  as  children  grow  older;  with  age,  the 
percentages  of  children  who  seem  to  attribute  to  them 
rule-making  functions  in  the  community  decrease. 

The  data  show  quite  consistent  SES  differences; 
all  authority  figures  considered  except  the  major,  for 
whom  no  'JES  differences  were  apparent,  received  higher 
percentages  of  nominations  by  low  status  than  by  high 
status  children  across  all  grades. 

The  frequency  of  nominations  given  to  parents  and 
teacher  was  differentiated  also  by  sex?  at  grade  four, 
more  girls  than  boys  saw  these  figures  as  possessing 
rule-making  powers  in  the  neighborhood;  at  grade  six 
the  sex  difference  was  minimal  and  at  grade  eight  more 
boys  than  girls  perceived  these  authority  figures  as 
participating  in  community  rule-making. 
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FIGURE  3-11 

PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLE  OF  AUTHORITY • FIGURES 
IN  RULE  AND  LAW-MAKING,  BY  GRADE 
(INDIA) 


Item 


"Who  makes  the  laws  or  rules  in  the  part  of  the  city  where  you  live — 
like  your  neighborhood?" 


TABLE  3-2-3 


PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLES  OF  FAMILY  MEMBERS  IN  MAKING  FAMILY 
RULES,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(INDIA) 


, RESPONSE-, ALTERNATIVES  •, 

. GRADE 

TOTAL- 

•SOCIAL 
LOW  ' 

STATUS 

HIGH 

. . SEX 

'girls  boys 

Father 

4 i . 

20 

23 

1.6 

13 

26 

6 

13 

14 

12  . 

5 

20 

8 

17 

24 

9 

17 

16 

Total 

20 

12 

12 

21 

Mother 

4 

9 

16 

3 

14 

5 

6 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

6 

2 

6 

2 

Father  and  Mother 

Together 

4 

29 

22 

35 

30 

27 

6 

36 

30 

42 

42 

30 

8 

47 

43 

51 

54 

41 

Total 

32 

43 

42 

33 

Whole  Family 

4 

43 

40 

46 

44 

42 

6 

49 

54 

45 

50 

49 

8 

36 

32 

40 

29 

43 

tj UrtL.  _ *1  *1 1 

Total 

42 

44 

41 

45 

Item:  "Who  usually  makes  the  rules  in  your  family?" 

Item  scale:  Percentage  choice  of  one  alternative. 


TABLE  3-24 


PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLES  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  IN  RULE-AND  LAW-MAKING 
IN  THE  COMMUNITY,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(INDIA) 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

GIRLS 

SEX 

BOYS 

Mother 

4 

64 

80 

49 

73 

56 

6 

44 

58 

‘ 31 

40 

49 

8 

28 

31 

25 

26 

30 

Total 

56 

35 

46 

45 

Father 

4 

67 

84 

49 

75 

59 

6 

54 

66 

41 

54 

53 

8 

40 

43 

38 

38 

43 

Total 

64 

43 

56 

52 

Teacher 

4 

63 

84 

42 

73 

53 

6 

32 

48 

15 

23 

40 

8 

18 

25 

10 

9 

26 

Total 

52 

22 

35 

40 

Policeman 

4 

76 

86 

67 

76 

77 

6 

59 

66 

52 

53 

65 

8 

52 

66 

38 

54 

51 

Total 

73 

52 

61 

64 

Mayor 

4 

76 

77 

76 

77 

75 

6 

71 

70 

72 

71 

71 

8 

72 

71 

72 

69 

74 

Total 

73 

73 

72 

73 

Governor 

4 

78 

80 

76 

84 

72 

6 

72 

77 

68 

88 

77 

8 

64 

78 

50 

62 

65 

Total 

78 

65 

78 

71 

Prime 

4 

80 

82 

78 

87 

74 

Minister 

6 

75 

82 

69 

73 

78 

8 

53 

66 

40 

55 

51 

Total 

77 

62 

72 

68 

Religious 

4 

55 

75 

35 

65 

45 

Leader 

6 

17 

25 

8 

12 

22 

8 

9 

12 

6 

9 

9 

Total 

37 

16 

29 

25 

Note.  "Who  makes  the  laws  or  rules  in  the  part  of  the  city  where  you 

live,  like  your  neighborhood?"  Alternatives:  "Yes",  "No",  "Don’t 

know".  Item  scale:  Percentage  responding  "yes"  to  each  of  the 

figures  listed. 
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• Justice  of  Rules  and  Laws 

Data  on  this  topic  Were  collected  through  question- 
naire and  interview  items.  Responses  to  the  question- 
naire items  cited  in  Figure  3-12  come  from  the  entire 
research  group.  To  obtain  indications  about  children's 
understanding  of  the  basic  concept  involved- in  the 
questionnaire  items--! .e  . , the  concept  o f ' f a-irness--10 
percent  of  the  total  research  group  were  asked  during 
the  interview  sessions  to  define  "What  is  a fair  rule?" 

Half  the  interviewed  Indian  children  (30  Ss) 
asserted  that  all  rules  are  fair,  and  approximately  28 
percent  (17  Ss)  were  not  able  to  give  relevant  answers. 

Of  the  remaining  13  Ss  , seven  identified  fairness  of 
rules  with  equality  and  generality  of  application  (i.e., 
a rule  is  fair  if  it  affects  everyone  equally)  ; three 
asserted  that  a rule  is  fair  if  it  is  created  by  a 
trusted  authority  figure;  two  derived  fairness  of  a 
rule  from  group  consensus  (i.e.,  a rule  is  fair  if  the 
persons  who  must  comply  with  it  agree  with  it) ; and  one 
S asserted  that  a rule  is  fair  if  there  are  justifiable 
reasons  for  its  creation. 

There  is  evidence  that  SES  affected  the  frequency 
of  these  responses.  Of  the  30  Ss  who  maintained  that 
all  rules  are  fair,  20  were  from  the  lower  SES  group. 

Of  the  30  interviewed  children  from  the  low  SES  group, 
only  two  gave  some  definition  of  the  concept  of  fairness 
as  against  11  from  the  high  SES  group.  No  sex  differences 
were  noticeable. 

Responses  to  the  questionnaire  5 terns  dealing  with 
the  fairness  of  rules  of  different  authority  figures  con- 
firm the  indications  provided  by  the  interview  data; 
across  all  grades,  Indian  children  made  very  little  dis- 
crimination among  the  various  figures  in  rating  the  fair- 
ness of  their  rules.  The  finding  is  congruent  w\th  their 
prevailing  tendency  to  see  all  rules  as  fair.  Only  the 
city  rules  and  the  policeman’ o orders  were  rated  by  the 
older  children  somewhat  below  the  rules  of  parents, 
teacher,  and  government.  The  means  indicating  ratings 
cf  the  fairness  of  friends'  rules  occupy  a clearly  lower 
rank  position  at  all  grade  levels  (see  Figure  3-12) . 

The  index  summarizing  judgments  about  the  fairness 
of  parents'  rules  changed  curvilinearly  with  gf.ade, 
increasing  from  grade  four  to  six  and  decreasing  again 
slightly  by  grade  eight.  Across  all  grades  girls  and 
high  SES  children  demonstrated  a higher  appreciation  of 
the  fairness  of  their  parents'  rules  than  did  boys  and 
low  SES  children  (see  Table  3-25). 
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The  variable  of  social  status  also  affected  ratings 
of  the  fairness  of  rules  of  all  non-family  authorities 
except  the  teacher.  However,  the  direction  of  SES  differ- 
ences depended  on  children's  age;  at  grade  four,  high  SES 
children  held  a more  positive  view  than  their  low  SES 
agemates  of  the  fairness  of  rules  of  the  government,  city, 
and  policeman;  at  grades  six  and  eight  the  relationship 
was  reversed  and  low  SES  children  demonstrated  more  confi- 
dence than  their  high  status  peers  in  the  justice  of  rules 
of  all  these  authority  figures  (see  Table  3-26).  Viewed 
in  terms  of  age  trends  this  interaction  of  SES  with  grade 
indicates  that  the  low  SES  children's  means  followed  a 
curvilinear  increase  with  grade,  while  the  high  SES  chil- 
dren's means  declined  substantially  from  grade  four  to 
eight . 


Low  SES  children  were  also  more  favorable  than  high 
SES  children  across  all  grades  in  their  estimates  of  the 
fairness  of  friends'  rules*  (The  low  SES  children's 
means  for  friends  were  at  grades  four,  six,  and  eight, 
4.28,  4.44,  and  4.32,  respectively;  the  corresponding 
means  for  the  high  SES  group  were  4.14,  3.96,  and  3.80.) 
The  data  suggest  that  in  general  Indian  children  maintain 
throughout  the  age  range  covered  by  the  study  a high  de- 
gree of  confidence  in  the  justice  of  rules  of  authority 
figures,  regardless  of  the  figures'  social  roles*  By 
contrast,  they  were  much  less  appreciative  with  respect 
to  friends'  rules* 

Age  contributed  to  some  lowering  of  regard  for  the 
fairness  of  rules  of  non-family  authorities  (but  not  the 
teacher *8)  only  among  high  status  children*  No  such  age 
effect  was  apparent,  however,  even  among  high  status 
children,  with  respect  to  parents'  rules,  for  the  fair- 
ness of  which  the  high  SES  group  held  more  positive  views 
across  ell  grades  than  the  low  SES  group*  Moreover,  the 
direction  of  SES  differences  in  ratings  of  friends'  rules 
suggests  that  high  status  children,  compared  to  those  of 
low  status,  were  more  favorably  oriented  toward  authority 
figures  in  general  and  more  reluctant  to  appreciate  the 
fairness  of  rules  of  the  peer  group.  Therefore,  the 
lowering  with  age  of  the  high  SES  children's  regard  for 
the  justice  of  rules  of  the  Prime  Minister,  city,  and 
policeman  appears  to  be  due  to  chance  rather  than  to  real 
changes  in  their  attitudes  toward  authority  figures  in 
general  as  compared  to  their  attitudes  toward  friends. 

Relationships  between  estimates  of  the  fairness  of 
rules  and  other  dimensions  of  authority  figures.  Correla- 
tions shown  in  Table  3-27  indicate  that  regard  for  the 
justice  of  rules  of  authority  figures  was  generally  in 
positive  association  with  liking  for  the  figures  and 
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perception  of  them  as  helpful,  as  well  as  with  regard  for 
their  punitive  characteristics.  Across  all  measures, 
correlations  were  more  often  significant  for  fourth 
graders  than  for  older  children* 


Liking  for  teacher  and  p 
positive  association  with  per 
rules  as  fair  across  all  grad 
girls.  However,  liking  for  p 
correlated  significantly  with 
their  rules  only  for  fourth  g 

Perception  of  the  father 
help  when  needed  was  also  in 
tion  with  perception  of  thei 
spending  coefficients  for  mo 
Minister  were  less  consisten 
and  sex  groups. 

For  older  children,  reg 
punish,  and  belief  in  the  in 
disobedience,  was  rarely  in 
ence  with  perception  of  thei 
graders  the  association  of  " 
of  punishment"  measures  was 


oliceman  was  in  significant 
ception  of  these  figures' 
es  and  for  both  boys  and 
arents  and  the  Prime  Minister 
regard  for  the  fairness  of 
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and  policeman  as  willing  to 
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In  general,  children's  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
rules  of  authority  figures  appears  to  be  more  consistently 
associated  with  their  perception  of  figures  as  nurturant 
and  their  affective  attachment  to  them  than  with  their 
awareness  of  the  figures'  punitive  power  and  their  beliefs 
about  inevitability  of  punishment. 


Relationship  between  perception  of  rules  of  authority 
figures  as  fair  and  classroom  behavior.  The  notion  that 
children's  positive  evaluation  of  the  rules  of  authority 
figures  would  indicate  acceptance  of  the  norms  of  the 
system  which  would  influence  their  overt  behavior  in  the 
classroom  received  very  little  support  from  the  correla- 
tional data  presented  in  Table  3-28.  Only  two  coefficients 
indicate  a significant  association  between  peer  ratings  of 
compliant  classroom  behavior  and  perception  of  the  teachers' 
and  friends'  rules  as  fair.  Furthermore,  five  out  of  the 
eight  significant  correlations  between  scores  of  negative 
classroom  behavior  and  regard  for  the  justice  of  authority 
figures'  rules  are  positive.  That  is,  for  Indian  children, 
regardless  of  their  age  or  sex,  a high  regard  for  the  jus- 
tice of  rules  of  authority  figures  does  not  seem  to  enhance 
compliance  or  prevent  noncompliance  in  the  classroom 
setting. 
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FIGURE  3-12 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  THE  JUSTICE 
OF  FIGURES'  RULES,.  BY  GRADE 
(INDIA) 


Item:  "How  many  of  (figure's)  rules  are  fair?" 

Scale:  1 ~ None;  6 - All. 

O 
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TABLE  3 - 25 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  THE  JUSTICE  OF  PARENTS'  RULES, 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  ANO  SEX 
( INDIA) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

1 STATUS 

HIGH 

1 STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

5.00 

5.12 

4.51 

4.74 

5.40 

5.23 

5.32 

5.27 

4.78 

SIX 

5.33 

5.36 

5.27 

5.30 

5.41 

5.34 

5.38 

5.39 

5.29 

EIGHT 

5.25 

5.26 

5.11 

5.19 

5.33 

5.30 

5.31 

5.30 

5.21 

TOTALS 

5.08 

5.34 

5.32 

5.09 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS*  SES,  SEX,  CURV.  INDEX  BASED  ON 
COMBINATION  OF  2 ITEMS*  "HOW  MANY  OF  YOUR  FATHER'S  (MOTHER'S)  RULES  ARE 
FAIR?"  ITEM  SCALE*  1 - NONE  j 6 - ALL  - 


TABLE  3 - 26 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  THE  JUSTICE  OF  POLICEMAN'S,  CITY'S,  AND 
GOVERNMENT'S  RULES,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(INDIA) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

' STATUS 

HIGH 

1 STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

4.94 

5.02 

4.57 

4.74 

5.25 

5.12 

5.19 

5.14 

4.78 

SIX 

5.03 

5.18 

5..  06 

5.10 

4.88 

4.98 

4,92 

5.03 

5.03 

EIGHT 

4.75 

5.00 

4.94 

4.97 

4.51 

4.58 

4.54 

4.75 

4.76 

TOTALS 

4.94 

4.89 

4.98 

4.87 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS  * SES  BY  GRADE.  INDEX  BASED  ON 
COMBINATION  OF  3 ITEMS*  "HOW  MANY  OF  THE  POLICEMAN'S  (CITY'S, 
GOVERNMENT'S)  RULES  ARE  FAIR?"  ITEM  SCALES  1 - NONE;  6 - ALL • 
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TABLE  3-27 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  POSITIVE  AND  PUNITIVE 
DIMENSIONS  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  BELIEF  IN  THE  JUSTICE 
OF  THEIR  RULES,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(INDIA) 


JUSTICE  OF  RULES  WITH: 


Willingness  to  Help 


Affective  Attachment 


Power  to  Punish 
Noncompliance 


Inevitability  of 
Punishment 


AUTHORITY  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 

FIGURES  GRADE  FOUR  GRADE  SIX  GRADE  EIGHT 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Father 

.12 

.23* 

.43* 

.29* 

-.06 

.32* 

Mother 

.20* 

.20* 

.25* 

,18 

.06 

.14 

Teacher 

.29* 

.35* 

.33* 

-.02 

,18 

.09 

Policeman 

.25* 

.39* 

.36* 

.24* 

.12 

.27* 

Government 
Prime  Min* 

• 

o 

VO 

.29* 

.25* 

• 

© 

CO 

.29* 

.09 

Father 

.26* 

.21* 

-.12 

.01 

.09 

.12 

Mother 

.21* 

.27* 

.08 

.03 

.14 

.13 

Teacher 

.15 

.40* 

.22* 

.26* 

.38* 

.23* 

Policeman 

.42* 

.41* 

.39* 

.42* 

.21* 

.21* 

Government 
Prime  Min* 

.20* 

.44* 

.10 

.07 

.14 

.03 

Father  .27* 

.34* 

.07 

.12 

-.06 

.05 

Mother  .34* 

.21* 

.11 

.04 

.06 

-.07 

Teacher  ,11 

.34* 

-.00 

-.01 

.18 

.15 

Policeman  .20* 

.23* 

.15 

.15 

.27* 

.07 

Government 

Prime  Min,  . 16 

.04 

CM 

O 

• 

.01 

.23* 

.16 

Father 

.08 

.33* 

-.12 

.06 

.02 

.05 

Mother 

.10 

.32* 

.04 

.02 

.11 

.04 

Teacher 

.02 

.22* 

.10 

-.04 

-.05 

.04 

Policeman 

.16 

.26* 

.30* 

.15 

.15 

.11 

Government 

Prime  Min. 

.05 

.37* 

.01 

VO 

0 

• 

1 

.19* 

.30 

Note 


*Indicates  significant  correlation 


TABLE  3-28 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  BELIEF  IN  THE  JUSTICE  OF  RULES  OF  AUTHORITY 
FIGURES  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(INDIA) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 


TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 

:girls  boys 

TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

.17 

-.09 

.15 

-.03 

-.02 

-.20* 

,02 

-.09 

6 

.01 

.08 

-.01 

.06 

.24* 

.06 

.09 

.10 

8 

.08 

-.14 

-.04 

.04 

-.19* 

-.06 

-.11 

-.11 

Mother 

4 

.11 

-.00 

.09, 

.01 

.01  ■ 

-.07 

.03 

-.03 

6 

.04 

.10 

-.01 

.10 

.12 

.11 

.04 

.17 

8 

.17 

-.13 

.10 

-.03 

-.01  ‘ 

<05 

.03 

-.03 

Teacher 

4 

.21* 

.08 

.17" 

.16 

-;o2 

-;n 

.02 

-.10 

6 

.09 

-.01 

.10  ... 

.05 

.13 

,05' 

.16 

.15 

8 

.12 

.01 

.11 

.06 

.09 

'-,08 

.01 

-.04 

Government 

4 

.12 

.02 

.14 

.05 

-.16 

-.21* 

-.10 

-.15 

6 

.18 

.04 

.10 

.06 

.05 

-.05 

.02 

-.02 

8 

-.01 

.03 

.01 

. .05 

.06 

.05 

.10 

-.03 

Policeman 

4 

.17 

-.01 

.18 

.06 

.03 

-.12 

.08 

-.05 

6 

.10 

-.07 

.08 

-.10 

.13 

.07 

.16 

.12 

8 

-.03 

-.01 

.02 

-.04 

.06 

.15 

.11 

.01 

City 

4 

.04 

.05 

.01 

.06 

-.06 

-.23* 

.02 

-.17 

6 

.14 

.11 

.07 

.13 

.24* 

.18 

.12 

.20* 

8 

.03 

.03 

.05 

-.03 

.14 

.04 

.08 

-.10 

Friends 

4 

.09 

.10 

.04 

.13 

.01  . 

■ -.09 

.08 

-.04 

6 

.10 

.00 

.01 

.04 

.21* 

.09 

.17 

.14 

8 

.19* 

.09 

.14 

-.02 

-.08 

.04 

-.15 

.05 

Note.  ^'Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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d . The  Enforcement  of  Rules  and  Lavs 


Rule-enforcers  in  the  family . Children’s  perception 
of  rule-enforcers  in  the  family  was  assessed  through  the 
questionnaire  item  cited  in  Table  3-29.  Data  show  that 
the  alternatives  "whole  family"  and  "father  and  mother 
together"  were  cited  by  almost  equal  percentages  of  chil- 
dren across  all  grades*  Fewer  children  appeared  to  think 
that  the  father  acts  alone  in  enforcing  family  rules  and 
an  even  smaller  percentage  nominated  the  mother  as  the 
unilateral  enforcer  of  rules  in  the  home* 


Age  differences  were  apparent  only  in  the  number  of 
children  who  attributed  to  one  of  their  parents  unilateral 
rule-enforcing  functions;  the  nominations  received  by  the 
father  alone  increased  with  age,  while  nominations  of  the 
mother  decreased  with  age. 

The  variable  of  SES  differentiated  nominations  given 
to  the  family  as  a whole  and  to  the  father  alone;  the  for- 
mer alternative  was  cited  more  often  by  high  status  than 
low  status  children  across  all  grades,  while  the  father 
alone  was  nominated  more  often  by  low  status  than  by  high 
status  children. 


Sex  differences  were  apparent  only  with  respect  to 
nominations  given  to  the  entire  family;  more  boys  than 
girls  appeared  to  believe  that  the  rules  of  their 
families  are  enforced  by  all  its  members. 

Children's  views  on  the  conditions  allowing  a person 
to  enforce  rules  and  require  a child  to  obey  were  further 
probed  through  the  interview  questions  "Who  can  make  you 
follow  a rule  or  a law?"  and  "Who  cannot  make  you  follow 
rules  and  laws?"  Host  children  gave  multiple  responses 
to  the  first  of  these  questions.  Only  16  children  gave 
single  responses;  six  of  them  mentioned  government  offi- 
cials, three  the  father,  and  the  rest  other  figures* 


Of  the  total  number  of  responses  given  by  the  60 
interviewed  children  (170  responses),  45  referred  to  the 
father  and  40  to  the  mother;  in  other  words,  40  children 
nominated  both  parents.  The  teacher  was  nominated  by  33 
children,  government  officials  by  23,  and  the  policeman 
by  17.  No  sex  or  SES  differences  were  apparent  on  these 
responses.  Three  children  (two  girls  and  one  boy)  men- 
tioned the  self  as  the  agent  who  may  make  them  follow 
rules . 


In  responding  to  the  second  question,  42 
stated  that  younger  children  cannot  make  them 


children 
f ol low 
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rules,  five  mentioned  strangers,  and  another  five  asserted 
that  those  who  have  no  authority  cannot  make  them  follow 
rules  or  laws.  No  sex  or  SES  differences  were  apparent  on 
any  of  these  responses. 

In  conclusion,  in  children’s  view  a person’s  power  to 
enforce  rules  and  require  obedience  depends* on  his  age  and 
institutional  authority  status. 
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TABLE  3-29 


PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLES  OF  FAMILY  MEMBERS  IN  ENFORCING  FAMILY 
RULES,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(INDIA) 


RESPONSE  ALTERNATIVES 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

13 

15 

11 

10 

16 

6 

19 

20 

19 

14 

25 

8 

19 

29 

9 

22 

16 

Total 

21 

13 

15 

19 

Mother 

4 

14 

17 

12 

15 

14 

6 

5 

7 

4 

5 

6 

8 

6 

7 

5 

9 

3 

Total 

10 

7 

10 

11 

Father  and  Mother 

Together 

4 

34 

33 

36 

42 

26 

6 

37 

36 

38 

46 

28 

8 

39 

44 

34 

41 

37 

Total 

38 

36 

43 

30 

Whole  Family 

4 

38 

36 

41 

33 

45 

6 

38 

38 

39 

36 

41 

8 

36 

20 

52 

28 

44 

*r  ** l»rn_  _ _ 

Total 

31 

44 

32 

43 

Item: "Who  sees  that  the  rules  of  your  family  are  obeyed  or  enforced?" 
Item  scale:  Percentage  choice  of  one  alternative. 


B3 . The,  Chiles  Internalization  of  Norms 


a • Subjective  Response  to  Noncompliance 

One  of  the  notions  most  often  used  to  differentiate 
between  internally  and  externally  directed  behavior  is 
guilt.  A person  whose  behavior  is  regulated  by  internal- 
ized principles  feels  guilty  when  his  acts  constitute 
transgressions  of  the  principles  he  values.  Ideally,  a 
person's  feelings  of  discomfort  or  self-blame  over  rule 
violations  may  be  considered  as  guilt  only  if  these  feel- 
ings; are  experienced  in  the  absence  of  any  expectation  of 
external  punishment  or  blame.  In  this  sense,  guilt  is 
distinguished  from  shame  and  from  self-blame  reactions 
for  transgressions  known  to  others'  and  expected  to  elicit 
some  form  of  disapproval  on  their  part.  If  is  in  this 
sense  that  guilt  may  be  considered  as  an  indicator  of 
internalization  of  norms  and  of  attainment  of  an  advanced 
stage  of  moral  development. 

Guilt  is  a psychological  dimension  very  difficult  to 
capture  through  direct  questioning.  Confession  of  guilt 
may  be  determined  by  the  person’s  awareness  of  the  fact 
that  the  society  expects  those  who  misbehave  to  repent 
for  their  misconduct.  Therefore,  data  concerning  the 
extent  to  which  children  feel  discomfort  over  undetected 
violation  of  rules  of  authority  figures  should  be  consid- 
ered as  indicators  of  internalization  of  societal  norms 
only  to  the  extent  that  such  feelings  have  an  impact  on 
their  overt  behavior. 


The  f o 
children  1 s 
feel  bad  wh 
Data  in  thi 
the  Indian 
of  discomfo 
cons idered . 
figures  non 
throughout 
almost  as  s 
grade  four, 
4.18.  At  g 
to  4.79  (mo 


rmat  of  questionnaire  items  used  to  obtain 
reports  concerning  the  extent  to  which  they 
en  they  break  rules  is  cited  in  Figure  3-13. 
s figure  indicate  that,  across  all  grades, 
research  group  reported  quite  intense  feelings 
rt  over  violation  of  the  rules  of  all  figures 
Not  only  was  discrimination  among  authority 
existent  at  grade  four  and  remained  very  low 
the  age  range  covered,  but  also  friends  appeared 
trongly  guilt-inducing  as  adult  authorities.  At 
means  for  all  figures  ranged  between  3.80  and 
rade  eight,  means  ranged  from  4.03  (policeman) 
ther). 


Age  affected  responses  pertaining  to  all  figures 
except  friends.  Guilt  over  violation  of  parents'  rules 
appeared  to  increase  with  age.  The  increase  was  apparent 
for  both  SES  groups,  although  the  means  of  the  higher  SES 
group  were  higher  than  the  means  of  the  low  SES  group 
across  all  grades  (see  Table  3-30).  However,  changes  with 
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grade  on  the  weans  pertaining  to  the  teacher  and  other 
non-family  authorities  followed  different  trends  depend- 
ing on  the  children’s  social  class  background.  As  shown 
in  Tables  3-31  and  3-32,  index  scores  for  the  teacher 
and  other  non-family  authorities  declined  across  the 
grades  for  the  high  SES  group  and  increased  for  the  low 
SES  group.  Thus,  while  high  SES  fourth  graders  reported 
stronger  feelings  of  guilt  than  their  low  SES  agemates 
for  transgressions  of  rules  of  the  teacher  and  other  non- 
family authorities,  at  grades  six  and  eight  the  direction 
of  SES  differences  was  reversed. 

Relation  of  guilt  to  other  variables  of  the  study. 

One  way  of  approaching  the  problem  of  whether  or  not 
children’s  reports  of  feelings  of  guilt  over  undetected 
violation  of  rules  of  authority  figures  provide  reliable 
indications  about  their  internalization  of  norms  is  to 
examine  the  correlates  of  guilt.  What  are  the  relation- 
ships between  children’s  reports  of  guilt  over  violation 
of  rules  of  authority  figures  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other  their  reports  concerning  liking  for  authority  fig- 
ures and  their  estimates  of  the  figures*  helpfulness, 
justice  of  rules,  power  to  punish,  and  consistency  in 
punishing  disobedience?  Does  guilt  correlate  with  the 
child’s  regard  for  the  authority  figures*  nurturance, 
fairness  of  rules,  and  personal  prestige  or  with  his 
regard  for  the  figures’  power  to  punish  and  consistency 
in  punishing  disobedience? 

Data  presented  in  Tables  3-33  and  3-34  indicate  that 
for  Indian  children  guilt  is  in  rather  weak  relationships 
with  all  measures  of  their  images  of  authority  figures. 

It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  the  measure  of  guilt  is 
in  a more  consistent  positive  association  with  the  meas- 
ures of  children’s  regard  for  the  punitive  features  of 
authority  figures  than  with  the  measures  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  figures’  nurturance,  justice,  and  personal 
prestige.  The  distribution  of  these  correlations  suggests 
that  the  items  designed  to  assess  guilt  may  have  failed 
their  purpose  when  used  with  Indian  children. 

Self-punishment  for  detected  disobedience.  The 
extent  to  which  children  would  be  inclined  to  punish 
themselves  for  detected  disobedience  of  authority  figures 
was  assessed  through  the  questionnaire  item  cited  in  Table 
3-35.  When  responses  are  considered  by  total  grade  they 
show  that  children  generally  do  not  discriminate  among  the 
various  figures  in  reporting  that  they  would  punish  them- 
selves for  detected  disobedience  of  authority  figures. 

Though  the  frequency  of  reported  self-punishment  did 
not  differ  by  figure,  it  did  differ  significantly  by  SES 
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in  interaction  with  grade.  At  grade  four  more  low  status 
than  high  status  children  reported  that  they  would  punish 
themselves  for  detected  disobedience  of  all  figures  con- 
sidered; at  grade  six  the  SES  difference  decreased  con- 
siderably and  at  grade  eight  the  SES  trend  was  reversed; 
at  this  age  level  more  high  status  than  low  status  chil- 
dren reported  that  they  would  punish  themselves  for  their 
detected  (and  presumably  punished)  disobedience  of 
authority  figures. 

The  levels  of  responses  to  the  two  measures  of 
internalisation  of  norms  are  not  directly  comparable  since 
the  guilt  items  were  ordinal,  yielding  means,  while  the 
punish-self  items  were  nominal,  yielding  percentages. 
Therefore,  the  fact  that  the  age  trends  for  each  SES  group 
were  clearly  incongruous  on  the  guilt  and  punish-3elf  sets 
is  difficult  to  explain.  For  the  high  SES  group,  the 
decline  of  intensity  of  their  reported  guilt  for  unde-  . 
tected  transgressions  (especially  for  violations  of  rules 
of  non-family  authorities)  was  paralleled  by  an  increase 
of  the  frequency  of  punish-self  reactions  following 
detected  disobedience  of  all  authority  figures.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  the  low  SES  group  the  decline  with  age  of 
the  frequency  of  punish-self  reactions  was  paralleled  by 
an  increase  of  the  intensity  of  their  reported  guilt  feel- 
ings over  undetected  transgression  of  rules  of  non-family 
authorities . 

Relationship  between  reports  of  guilt  for  undetected 
rule-violation  and  reports  of  self-blame  for  detected 
disobedience . Correlations  between  the  two  sets  of  meas- 
ures would  contribute  to  some  clarification  of  the  above- 
mentioned  problem  if  they  were  computed  by  SES  by  grade. 
The  available  correlational  matrices  (by  sex  by  grade) 
provide  only  indications  that  the  relationship  between 
punish-self  and  guilt  measures  was  ambiguous  (see  Table 
3-36).  Thirteen  (out  of  48  possible)  coefficients  were 
significant  across  all  grade-sex  groups,  between  the 
punish-self  index  and  guilt  reactions  pertaining  to  the 
eight  figures  considered.  Of  those,  five  were  negative; 
that  is,  the  higher  the  intensity  of  reported  guilt  feel- 
ings for  violation  of  authority  figures'  rules,  the  less 
the  likelihood  that  detected  (and  punished)  disobedience 
would  elicit  additional  sel f-punishmen t or  self-blame 
reactions.  Responses  to  the  guilt  items  were  also  in 
ambiguous  relationships  with  the  other  scores  indicating 
children’s  beliefs  about  the  cooperation  among  authority 
figures  from  different  systems  in  punishing  disobedience. 
Only  the  index  concerning  beliefs  in  family's  support  of 
the  school's  discipline  was  in  clearly  positive  correla- 
tion with  the  measure  of  guilt.  However,  the  number  of 
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these  significant  positive  coefficients  is  small  (7  out 
of  4 8 pos s ib 1c ) . 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  data  presented  in 
Tabic  3-36  is  that  the  authority  system  for  which  correla- 
tions between  guilt  reactions  and  the  punish-self  index 
were  most  often  negative  was  religion  (of  11  significant 
correlations  out  of  a total  of  54  possible,  eight  were 
negative  and  three  positive);  that  is,  the  more  intense 
the  guilt  feelings  that  children  experienced  for  unde- 
tected transgressions  of  rules  of  religion,  the  less  the 
likelihood  that  they  would  face  detected  (and  punished) 
disobedience  of  authority  figures  through  additional 
self-punishment . 

Rcla t ionsh ip  between  guilt  and  classroom  behavior. 

As  noted  in  the  introduction  to  this  section,  data  con- 
cerning the  extent  to  which  children  feel  discomfort  over 
undetected  violation  of  rules  of  authority  figures  should 
be  considered  as  indicators  of  internalization  of  societal 
norms  only  if  such  feelings  appear  to  enhance  behavior  in 
accordance  to  these  norms.  The  correlational  data  pre- 
sented in  Table  3-37  do  not  provide  clear  evidence  to 
argue  that  the  measures  of  guilt  used  in  this  study  are 
or  are  not  reliable  indicators  of  internalization  of 
norms.  Of  the  24  correlation  coefficients  between  the 
punish-self  index  and  peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior, 
only  one  was  significant;  moreover,  this  coefficient  indi- 
cates a positive  relationship  between  noncompliance  in  the 
classroom  and  reports  of  self-blame  for  detected  disobedi- 
ence of  authority  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  of  a total 
of  192  correlations  between  reports  of  guilt  for 
undetected  transgressions  and  peer  ratings  of  classroom 
behavior,  only  four  were  significant.  Three  of  them 
relate  peer  ratings  of  fourth  and  eighth  grade  girls' 
compliance  in  the  classroom  setting  with  girls*  reports 
of  guilt  for  undetected  transgressions  of  the  teacher's 
rules . 
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FIGURE  3-13 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  GUILT  FEELINGS  FOLLOWING 
NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  FIGURE'S  RULES,  BY  GRADE 
(INDIA) 


Item:  When  you  break  (figure's)  rules  and  no  one  knows  about  it,  do  you 

feel  bad? 

Scale:  1 - No,  not  at  all;  6 - Yes,  very,  very  much. 


TABL&.  3-30 

COMPARISON  UK  MEANS  UN  GUILT  FEELINGS  FOLLOWING  NON-COMPL I ANCH 
WITH  PARENTS'  RULES,  GY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

( INDIA) 


GRAOE 

TUI  AL 

LOW  STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SFX 

GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS  , 

FOUR 

3 .97 

3.55  3.57  3.56 

4.33 

4.64 

4.40 

3.96 

3.98 

SIX 

A. 61 

A. 57  A. 52  4.54 

4.76 

4.67 

4.72 

4.67 

4.57 

EIGHT 

4.69 

4.21  5.07  4.63 

4.80 

4.60 

4.  74 

4.51 

4.87 

TOTALS 

4.22 

4.64 

4.38 

4.44 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  GRADE,  SES. 
COMBINATION  OF  2 ITEMS:  "WHEN  YOU  BREAK  YOUR 
ANO  NO  ONE  KNOWS  ABOUT  IT,  00  YOU  FEEL  BAO?" 
ALL;  6 - YES,  VERY,  VERY  MUCH* 

I.NOEX 
FATHER 
ITEM  S 

BASEO  ON 
’S  (MOTHER'S) 
CALEt  1 - NO, 

RULES 
NOT  AT 

TABLE  3 - 31 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS/  UN  GUILT  FEELINGS 
NON-COMPLIANCE  WI.TH  TEACHER'S  RULES 
SOCIAL  STATUS,.  AND;  SEX 
(INDI.A) 

,.  FOLLOWING 
BY  GRAOE, 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  Sc  X 

GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS  BUYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

4.  12 

3.76  3.72  3.73 

4 • 60 

4.  59 

4.60 

4.20 

4.06 

SIX 

4.60 

4.87  4.70  4.76 

4.55 

4.56 

4.56 

4.71 

4.65 

EIGHT 

4.60 

4.54  5.00  4.77 

4.35 

4.52 

4.44 

4.44 

4.75 

TOTALS 

4.41 

4.53 

4.46 

4.47 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  SES  BY  GRAOE.  ITEM:  WWHEN  YOU  BREAK 

TEACHERS'  RULES'  A NO  NO  ONE  KNOWS  ABOUT  IT,  DO  YOU  FEEL  BAO?«  ITEM  SCALE: 
I - NO,.  MOT  AT  ALL;  6 - YES,.  VERY  »•  VERY  MUCH • 


TABLE  3-32 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  GUILT  FEELINGS  FOLLOWING  NON-COMPLIANCE 
WITH  THE  RULES  OF  SEVERAL  AUTHORITY  FIGURES, 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 


( INOIA) 


GRAOE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

i STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

4.03 

3.71 

3.60 

3.64 

4.51 

4.52 

4.  52 

4.13 

3.95 

SIX 

4.52 

4.71 

4.44 

4.  54 

4.39 

4.64 

4.51 

4.55 

4.51 

EIGHT 

4.35 

4.29 

• 

— -J 
CD 

4.  53 

4.07 

4.31 

4.19 

4.  18 

4.54 

TOTALS 

4.22 

4.41 

4.29 

4.32 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  SES  BY  GRADE  - INDEX  BASEO  ON 

COMBINATION  OF  3 ITEMS:  "WHEN  YOU  BREAK  POLICEMEN'S  ORDERS  (CITY'S  RULES 
OR  LAWS,  GOVERNMENT'S  RULES  OK  LAWS)  AND  NO  ONE  KNOWS  ABOUT  IT,  00  YOU 
tf^SL  B AO ?"  ITEM  SCALE:  I - NO,  NOT  AT  ALL;  6 - YES,  VERY,  VERY  MUCH- 


TABLE  3-33 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AS  HELPFUL, 
LIKABLE,  AND  JUST,  AND  GUILT  OVER  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH 
THEIR  RULES,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(INDIA) 


FIGURES  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 

GRADE  FOUR  GRADE  SIX  GRADE  EIGHT 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 


Guilt  with:  Affiliation 

(lilting  for  Authority  Figures) 

Father 
Mother 
Teacher 
Policeman 
Prime  Minister 

Guilt  with;  perception  of 
Authority.  Figures  as  helpful 

Father 

Mother 

Teacher 

Policeman 

Religious  Leader 

Prime  Minister 

Friends 

Guilt  with:  Perception  of  Rules 

of  Author.  Figures  as  fair 

Father 

Mother 

Teacher 

Policeman 

City 

Government 

Friends 


-.02 

.07 

.06 

.13 

.05 

.19* 

• .03 

.15 

.21* 

.11 

.10 

.14 

.18 

.14 

.34* 

.22* 

.38* 

.16 

-.02 

.12 

.34* 

.18 

.26* 

.25* 

.11 

.21* 

.10 

.22* 

.07 

.29* 

02 

.15 

.14 

.12 

.12 

.07 

11 

.19* 

.21* 

-.01 

.09 

-.14 

08 

.00 

.28* 

-.01 

.40* 

.14 

16 

.09 

.15 

.02 

.07 

.38* 

03 

-.12 

.02 

.03 

.12 

.12 

20* 

-.03 

.24* 

.08 

-.05 

-.01 

04 

-.00 

.13 

-.06 

.05 

.12 

06 

.16 

.28* 

.11 

.20* 

.07 

16 

*18 

.24* 

.15 

.07 

-.02 

05 

.09 

.29* 

.12 

.14 

-.00 

08 

.09 

.36* 

.11 

.24* 

.28* 

03 

.01 

.37* 

.11 

.15 

.19 

01 

.15 

.07 

-.03 

.02 

-.01 

00 

.11 

.36* 

.14 

.20* 

.19* 

Note 


^Indicates  significant  correlation 


TABLE  3-34 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  PUNITIVE  DIMENSIONS  OF 
AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  GUILT  OVER  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH 
THEIR  RULES,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(INDIA) 


FIGURES  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 

GRADE  FOUR  GRADE  SIX  GRADE  EIGHT 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 


Guilt  with:  Power  of  Figure 

to  Punish 

Father 

Mother 

Teacher 

Policeman 

Religious  Leader 

Prime  Minister 

Friends 

Guilt  with:  Likelihood  that 

Figure  will  Punish  Disobedience 

Father 

Mother 

Teacher 

Policeman 

Government 

City 


11 

,19* 

.20* 

.12 

-.03 

.11 

13 

.23* 

.14 

-.07 

,01 

.02 

09 

.15 

.30* 

.07 

-.13 

.22* 

01 

.11 

.22* 

.06 

.07 

.28* 

10 

.12 

.27* 

-.05 

-.08 

.13 

20* 

.02 

.33* 

.02 

.10 

-.16 

20* 

.16 

.30* 

.13 

.35* 

.30* 

13 

.09 

-.03 

.04 

-.09 

.27* 

19* 

.09 

.18 

-.01 

-.02 

.22* 

17 

.08 

.19* 

.13 

-.10 

.14 

29* 

-.03 

.22* 

.08 

.06 

.20* 

25* 

.12 

.23* 

.00 

-.11 

.04 

24* 

.13 

.19* 

-.07 

-.13 

.45* 

Note.  indicates  significant  correlation. 
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TABLE  3-37 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  GUILT  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR, 
BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(INDIA) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Father 

4 

-.02 

-.07 

.05 

-.01 

.20* 

-.01 

.16 

-.04 

6 

-.03 

.07 

-.06 

.02 

.01 

-.07 

-.07 

-.06 

8 

-.03 

.01 

.01 

-.11 

.05 

.04 

.11 

-.08 

Mother 

4 

.08 

-.09 

.12 

-.02 

.12 

-.09 

.12 

-.09 

. -6 

.00 

-.07 

-.08 

-.05 

.04 

-.06 

-.07 

-.05 

8 

-.01 

.09 

.04 

-.06 

-.02 

.04 

.08 

-.01 

Teacher 

4 

.25* 

-.12 

.29* 

-.01 

.11 

-.10 

.11 

-.01 

6 

.07 

-.03 

-.00 

-.02 

-.01 

-.12 

-.06 

-.11 

8 

.16 

.07 

.21* 

-.07 

-.02 

.03 

.04 

-.02 

Policeman 

4 

.12 

-.04 

.14 

.02 

.08 

-.05 

.08 

.02 

6 

.10 

-.07 

-.05 

-.10 

.08 

-.04 

-.01 

-.00 

8 

-.01 

.11 

.05 

-.08 

.02 

.12 

.15 

.09 

Religious 

Leader 

4 

.03 

-.02 

.08 

.03 

.17 

-.10 

.13 

-.07 

6 

.04 

—.02 

-.05 

-.00 

.04 

-.08 

-.12 

-.10 

8 

.12 

.07 

.10 

-.07 

.09 

.01 

.18 

-.07 

Government 

4 

.12 

-.16 

.17 

-.07 

.14 

-.05 

.11 

-.01 

6 

.07 

-.08 

-.03 

-.07 

.04 

-.09 

-.06 

-.08 

8 

.05 

.01 

.12 

-.09 

-.00 

.10 

.15 

.08 

City 

4 

.11 

-.04 

.15 

.10 

.13 

-.10 

.12 

-.05 

6 

.07 

-.13 

^.05 

-.15 

.04 

.03 

-.03 

.07 

8 

-.06 

-.02 

.02 

-.16 

-.02 

.05 

.08 

.01 

Friends 

4 

.14 

-.01 

.15 

.08 

.11 

.05 

.12 

.07 

6 

.18 

-.00 

.09 

-.05 

.07 

.06 

-.02 

.10 

8 

.06 

.00 

.04 

-.16 

-.03 

.01 

.15 

-.05 

Punish-self 

Index  (l) 

4 

.09 

.07 

.02 

.08 

-.00 

.25* 

.05 

.12 

& 

-.06 

-.06 

.03 

-.06 

-.01 

-.05 

-.05 

-.01 

8 

.05 

-.11 

.02 

-.07 

-.10 

-.08 

-.01 

-.04 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 

(1)  For  content  of  Punish-self  Index  see  Table  3-35,  footnote. 
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b . Identification  with  the  Norms  of  the. System 

The  child’s  internalization  of  behavioral  norms 
enforced  by  authority  figures  has  been  described  as  the 
outcome  of ,his  identification  with  author! ty  figures . 
During  the  early  phases  of  socialization  the  child  often 
behaves  in  ways  that  authority  figures  disapprove  of  and 
thus  try  to  extinguish  through  negative  reinforcement 
and/or  direct  and  indirect  teaching  of  desirable  patterns 
of  behavior.  The  iearning  of  patterns  of  behavior 
desired  by  authority  figures  is  mediated  through  the 
child’s  identification  with  them. 

Identification  with  authority  figures  motivates  the 
child  to  try  to  act  toward  himself  and  other  children  in 
the  ways  he  believes  these  figures  would  like  him  to  act 
or  would  act  themselves  under  analogous  circumstances. 

In  this  sense,  children’s  reactions  toward  peers  break- 
ing the  rules  of  authority  figures  may  provide  valuable 
indications  of  the  process  of  internalization  of  norms. 

The  questionnaire  items  used  to  assess  the  extent 
to  which  children  tend  to  react  to  their  peers'  disobedi- 
ence of  rules  of  authority  figures  and  the  methods  they 
use  to  obtain  from  their  peers  obedience  of  authority 
figures’  rules  are  cited  in  Tables  3-38  and  3-39.  Com- 
parison of  the  frequencies  with  which  children  at  each 
grade  level  cited  each  method  of  rule  enforcement  depend- 
ing on  the  identity  of  the  disobeyed  figure  shows  that 
children  generally  did  not  discriminate  among  authority 
figures  in  responding  to  these  questions  (see  Table  3-38) 
The  frequencies  pertaining  to  the  alternative  of  report- 
ing the  offender  to  the  disobeyed  figure  present  the  only 
notable  exception;  across  all  grades,  children  cited  this 
alternative  substantially  less  often  in  response  to  peers 
disobedience  of  rules  of  religion  than  in  response  to 
disobedience  of  any  other  figure.  The  finding  apparently 
reflects  children's  axvareness  of  the  particular  position 
of  the  religious  leader  in  Indian  society  (see  Introduc- 
tion) . 


The  influence 
SES)  upon  the  freq 
appears  to  be  used 
cance  only  on  the 
of  citing  each  alt 
(see  Table  3-39) . 
them  they  are  wron 
highest  percentage 
and  for  all  figure 
chosen  alternative 
authority  figures 


of  sampling  factors  (grade,  sex,  and 
uency  with  which  each  type  of  reaction 
was  tested  for  statistical  signifi- 
index  scores  combining  the  frequencies 
ernative  across  all  figures  considered 
Data  show  that  the  alternatives  "Tell 
g,r  and  "Ask  them  why"  received  the 
s of  "Yes"  responses  across  all  grades 
s considered.  The  next  most  frequently 
s were  those  denoting  reports  to 
(i.e.,  the  child’s  own  parents,  the 


offender’s  parents,  and/or  the  figure  himself  whose  rules 
were  broken)*  The  alternative  "Try  to  punish  the  offend- 
ers" was  even  less  frequently*  chosen  across  all  grades. 
Finally,  the  frequency  with  which  children  asserted  that 
they  would  "Do  nothing"  in  the  face  of  peers’  disobedience 
of  rules  of  authority  figures  was  almost  zero.* 


Age  significantly  affected  the  frequencies  with  which 
children  cited  the  responses  "Ask  them  why,"  "Tell  them 
they  are  wrong,"  "Tell  my  parents,"  and  "Try  to  punish 
them  myself"  (see  Table  3-39).  As  children  grow  older 
they  appear  to  face  peers1  noncompliance  with  the  rules  of 
all  authority  figures  more  often  through  questioning  and 
directly  criticizing  the  offender  and  less  often  through 
reports  to  their  own  parents  or  direct  punitive  action. 

Responses  were  also  differentiated  by  SES.  Across 
all  gvades,  low  status  children  exceeded  their  high 
status  agemates  in  the  frequencies  with  which  they 
asserted  that  they  would  report  disobeying  peers  to 
parental  figures  (their  own  or  the  offenders’  parents) 
and  they  would  try  to  punish  them  by  themselves.  By  con- 
trast, direct  questioning  of  the  offenders  (i.e.,  the 
response  "Ask  why")  was  more  frequently  cited  by  high 
status  than  by  low  status  children  across  all  grades. 

Sex  differences  were  significant  only  with  respect 
to  the  "Tell  the  figure"  reaction,  with  boys  exceeding 
girls  at  all  grades  in  the  frequency  with  which  they 
responded  that  they  would  use  this  method  of  coping  with 
peers’  noncompliance. 

Relationships  between  choices  of  methods  of  enforcing 
rules  upon  disobeying  peers  and  other  measures  of  internal- 
ization of  norms.  The  over-all-grades  rank  order  of  fre- 
quencies of  the  various  methods  of  facing  peers’  disobedi- 
ence and  the  direction  of  changes  of  these  frequencies  with 
age  suggest  that  with  increasing  maturity  and  social  expe- 
rience children  realize  that  certain  of  these  methods  are 
more  effective  than  others.  To  what  extent  does  preference 
of  certain  methods  of  enforcing  rules  upon  peers  reflect 
internalization  of  norms?  One  should  look  at  the  relation- 
ships between  the  frequency  of  each  of  the  various  methods 
of  rule-enforcement  upon  peers  on  the  one  side,  and  chil- 
dren’s reports  of  guilt  over  their  own  transgressions  on 


*The  reasons  for 
between  the  index 
frequencies  of  "Y 
native  by  individ 
in  the  chapter  on 


the  discrepancy  that 
for  "Do  nothing"  in 
es"  responses  to  the 
ual  figures  in  Table 
Method  in  Part  A of 


may  be  observed 
Table  3-39  and  the 
"Do  nothing"  alter 
3-38  are  explained 
this  report. 
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the  other.  The  correlational  matrices  summarized  in 
Table  3-40  indicate  that  guilt  i s in  positive  association 
with  all  methods  of  handling  peers*  disobedience  except 
"Try  to  punish  them"  and  "Do  nothing,**  with  which  it  cor- 
relates negatively.  Table  3-40  also  shows  that  the  number 
of  significant  correlations  between  guilt  and  each  of  the 
methods  of  rule-enforcement  varies.  **Ask  why**  and  "Tell 
them  they  are  wrong**  yielded  a greater  number  of  signifi- 
cant correlations  with  guilt  across  grades  and  sex  groups 


than  did  the 

other 

methods  of  fac 

ing 

peers  * transgressions . 

If  gull 

t over 

one  * 

s own  transgres 

sion 

s indicates  internal- 

ization 

of  no 

rms  , 

then  a child  wh 

ose 

behavior  is  inter- 

nally  directe 

d is 

more  likely  to 

face 

his  peers*  noncom- 

pi iance 

throu 

gh  di 

rect  questionin 

g an 

d verbal  rebuke  than 

through 

repor 

ts  to 

authority  figu 

res  , 

active  punishment , 

or  inac 

tion . 

Relation 

sh  ips 

between  choice 

s of 

methods  of  facing 

peers  * 

rule*  v 

iolat 

ions  and  peer  rat in 

gs  of  classroom 

behavio 

r . Co 

r rela 

tions  shown  in 

Tab  1 

e 3-41  indicate  that 

the  two 

sets 

of  variables  are  sub 

stan 

tially  related  and 

the  dir 

ect ion 

of  s 

ignificant  corr 

elat 

ions  is  meaningful. 

First, 

there 

are  c 

lear  indication 

s th 

at  children  who  face 

peers  * 

rule  v 

iolat 

ion  through  rep 

or  ts 

to  authority  figures 

tend  to 

have 

a rep 

utation  among  p 

eers 

for  uncooperative 

behavio 

r with 

bo  th 

peers  and  the 

t eac 

her;  this  relation- 

ship  is 

signi 

f ican 

t for  both  sexe 

s at 

grade  eight;  some 

coef f ic 

lent  s 

are  a 

Iso  significant 

and 

in  the  expected 

directi 

on  for 

four 

th  graders.  A 

second  important  indica- 

tion  in 

this 

table 

is  that  for  fo 

ur  th 

and  sixth  grade  boys 

the  tendency 

to  fa 

ce  disobeying  p 

eers 

by  telling  them  they 

are  wrong  correlat 

es  negatively  w 

ith 

peer  nomination  indi- 

ces  for 

nonco 

mpliant  behavior  tow 

ar  d 

both  peers  and  the 

teacher.  Third,  for  sixth  grade  girls  the  tendency  to  "Do 
nothing**  to  oppose  peers’  noncompliance  with  the  rules  of 
authority  figures  correlates  positively  with  peer  nomina- 
tion indices  of  noncompliant  behavior  with  peers  and  the 
teacher.  The  other  significant  correlations  in  this  table 
appear  to  be  cell  specific.  Finally,  of  the  24  significant 
coefficients  in  this  table  (out  of  a total  of  168)  only  one 
was  not  in  the  expected  direction. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  OF  "YES"  RESPONSES  ON  REACTIONS  FOLLOWING  PEERS 
DISOBEDIENCE  OF  RULES  OF  FIVE  AUTHORITY  FIGURES,  BY  TOTAL  GRADE 

(INDIA) 
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TABLE  3-41 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  TYPES  OF  RESPONSE  TO  PEERS’  DISOBEDIENCE 
OF  RULES  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  CLASSRGOM  BEHAVIOR, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(INDIA) 


TYPES  OF 
RESPONSE  rr 
PEERS’ 

DISOBEDIENCE 


GRADE 


PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 
POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 


TO  PEERS 


TO  TEACHER  .TO  PEERS 


TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS  . 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Tell  my  parents 

4 

.17 

-.07 

.16 

-.10 

.03 

-.20* 

.04 

-.17 

6 

-.05 

.08 

-.10 

.05 

.05 

-.02 

.04 

.01' 

8 

-.22* 

.04 

-.19* 

-.03 

.19* 

.05 

.26* 

.13 

Tell  their 

parents 

4 

.11 

-.00 

.05 

-o04 

.06 

-.09 

.10 

-.21* 

6 

.01 

.13 

.04 

.11 

-.05 

-.01 

-.09 

-.02 

8 

-.20* 

.00 

-.18 

.01 

.06 

.01 

.13 

.07 

Tell  (figure) 

4 

.05 

-.05 

-.00 

-.06 

.09 

-.23* 

.13 

-.23* 

6 

-.09 

.05 

-.08 

.05 

-.03 

.12 

-.09 

.12 

8 

-.33* 

-.21* 

-.26* 

-.24* 

.13 

-.06 

.22* 

.05 

Ask  why 

. 4 

.15 

-.02 

.14 

-.04 

.01 

-.15 

.03 

-.16 

6 

-.06 

.07 

.01 

.07 

-.04 

-.04 

-.03 

,02 

8 

-.23* 

.16 

-.16 

.13 

.04 

-.08 

.10 

.06 

Tell  them  they 

are  wrong 

4 

.07 

.06 

.04 

.06 

.03 

-.20* 

.03 

-.26* 

6 

.16 

.07 

.17 

.10 

-.04 

-.22* 

-.10 

-.25* 

8 

-.02 

-.03 

.04 

-.00 

.14 

.02 

.10 

.01 

Try  to  punish 

them 

4 

.00 

-.10 

-.07 

-.12 

.09 

-.11 

.19* 

-.09 

6 

.09 

.05 

.10 

.03 

.03 

.05 

-.01 

.04 

8 

-.13 

-.03 

-.09 

-.04 

.08 

.06 

.02 

.09 

Do  nothing 

4 

.15 

.02 

.14 

-.02 

-.08 

.17 

-.04 

.33* 

6 

-.03 

.07 

.04 

.04 

; .20* 

.03 

.31* 

-.06 

. 8 

0. 

-.04 

-.03 

-.03 

0. 

.18 

0. 

.02 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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The  Child's  Response  to  Unjust  Authority 


The  items  used  to  assess  children's  methods  of  hand- 
ling unjust  pronouncements  of  authority  figures  affecting 
them  directly  or  indirectly  are  cited  in  Table  3-42. 
Responses  collected  through  these  items  were  analyzed  by 
total  authority  and  by  figures  grouped  as  parents  (includ- 
ing father  and  mother),  teacher,  and  "other  authority" 
(including  policeman  and  government  officials). 


a . Reactions  to  Injustice  from  Total  Authority 


Table  3-42  and  Figure  3-14  show  the  summary  frequen- 
cies of  "Yes"  responses  to  the  various  types  of  actions 
children  would  take  if  authority  figures  behaved  in  ways 
seen  by  children  as  unfair.  It  is  clear  from  the  data 
that  very  few  children  thought  they  would  passively  sub- 
mit to  injustice,  whatever  its  source.  The  rank  order  of 
frequencies  of  the  various  actions  suggests  that  question- 
ing (i.e.,  "Ask  why")  is  the  action  that  children  would 
most  likely  take  when  faced  with  injustice  from  authority 
figures.  Requests  to  parents  to  take  steps  to  stop  the 
injustice,  verbal  protests  directed  to  the  unjust  figure, 
and  discussion  of  the  event  with  peers  appeared  to  be  the 
next  most  probable  ways  through  which  children  would 
respond  to  situations  in  which  authority  figures  are 
thought  to  act  unjustly.  Fewer  children  responded  across 
all  grades  that  they  would  try  to  "Get  even"  with  unjust 
authorities . 

Age  significantly  differentiated  the  frequency  with 
which  each  of  these  types  of  responses  to  injustice  was 
cited.  As  children  grew  older  they  appeared  to  rely  more 
often  on  the  effectiveness  of  "Ask  why"  and  less  often  on 
all  the  other  methods  of  facing  unjust  authorities.  No 
grade  differences  were  apparent  in  the  frequency  with 
which  children  chose  to  "Do  nothing"  (see  Table  3-43). 

Sex  affected  the  frequency  with  which  children 
appeared  to  consider  "Verbal  responses"  and  "Get  even" 
reactions  as  effective  means  of  facing  injustice;  both 
these  types  of  responses  were  chosen  significantly  more 
often  by  boys  than  by  girls  at  all  grade  levels  (see 
Table  3-43).  / 

The"' frequencies  of  "Talk  to  peers,"  "Ask  parents  to 
intervene,"  and  "Get  even"  responses  differed  by  SES; 
across  all  grades,  more  low  status  than  high  status  chil- 
dren cited  all  three  of  these  categories  of  actions  against 
injustice  from  authority  figures.  Neither  sex  nor  SES 
differentiated  the  frequency  of  "Do  nothing"  responses  (see 
Table  3-43) . 
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FIGURE  3-14 

COMPARISON  OF  ACTIONS  CHILDREN  WOULD  TAKE 
IN  RESPONSE  TO  UNJUST  USE  OF  AUTHORITY,  BY  GRADE 

(INDIA) 


Do  Nothing 


4 


6 


8 


figure)  did  something  to  you  that  yoi 
would  you  do? 


thought  was  unfair  or  unjust. 


TABLE  3-42 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  ACTIONS  CHILDREN  WOULD  TAKE  IN  RESPONSE 
TO  INJUSTICE  FROM  TOTAL  AUTHORITY  (SUMMARY  FOR  5 AUTHORITY  FIGURES) , 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX  (PERCENTAGES  OF  YES  RESPONSES) 

(INDIA) 


RESPONSE  CATEGORIES 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

Do  Nothing 

4 

.03 

.02 

.03 

.04 

.02 

(Resp.  Alt.  1) 

6 

.04 

.02 

.05 

.04 

.03 

8 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

Total 

.03 

.04 

.04 

.03 

Ask  Why 

4 

.67 

.63 

.72 

. 66 

.69 

(Resp.  Alt.  2) 

6 

.79 

.79 

.79 

,80 

.78 

8 

.80 

.78 

.82 

.82 

.78 

Total 

.73 

.78 

.76 

.75 

Verbal  Responses 

4 

.51 

.55 

.47 

*49 

.52 

(Resp.  Alt,  3-6) 

6 

.49 

.50 

.48 

.46 

.51 

8 

.39 

.40 

.38 

.37 

.41 

Total 

.48 

.44 

.44 

.48 

Talk  to  Peers 

4 

.54 

.60 

.47 

.53 

.55 

(Resp.  Alt* 7-8) 

6 

.45 

.54 

.37 

.42 

.49 

8 

.38 

.43 

.34 

.38 

.39 

Total 

.52 

.40 

.44 

.48 

Ask  Parents  to  Intervene 

4 

.56 

.62 

.50 

.56 

.56 

(Resp,  Alt,  9-10) 

6 

.54 

.60 

.48 

.51 

.56 

8 

.43 

.49 

.36 

.38 

.47 

Total 

.57 

.45 

.48 

.53 

Get  Even 

4 

.37 

.44 

.29 

.35 

.38 

(Resp.  Alt. 11) 

6 

.18 

.25 

.10 

.16 

.20 

8 

.12 

.15 

.08 

.08 

.15 

T J 11  T .C e _. 

Total 

.28 

.16 

.20 
tho  c 

.24 

ymr— 
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do?"  Resporise;  Alternatives : (1)-.  "I  would:i4©.<-notlvIj^--.-and  .tell  no  .one 

(I'd  keep  ;,iit  .t-o  ..myself ).."  (2)  "I  ^o.uld.  tasl<. him  v(h.^r,  them),  why?"  • (3)  I 

would  tell  him  (her,  them)  he  was  unfair."  (4)  "I  waiLd  teH  him  (her, 
them)  not  to  do  it  again."  (5)  "I  would  show  him  (her,  them)  my  anger." 

(6)  "I  would  tell  other  teachers  (policeman)  that  this  teacher  (police- 
man) was  unfair."  (7)  "I  would  talk  to  my  brothers  and  sisters  about  it." 
(8)  "I  would  talk  to  my  friends  about  it."  (9)  "I  wold  ask  my  mother 
(father)  or  other  adult  relatives  to  stop  him  (her,  them)  from  doing  it 
again."  (10)  "I  would  ask  my  parents  or  other  adult  relatives  to  talk  to 

him  (her,  them)."  (11)  "I  would  get  even  with  or  get  back  at  him  (her, 
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COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  ACTIONS  CHILDREN  WOULD  TAKE  IN  RESPONSE  TO  INJUSTICE  FROM  TOTAL 
AUTHORITY  (SUMMARY  FOR  FIVE  AUTHORITY  FIGURES), 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(INDIA) 


TABLE  >43  (CONTINUED) 
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Note,  Item:  "If  your  (figure)  did  something  that  you  thought  was  unfair  or  unjust  what  would  you  do? 

Index:  Number  of  "Yes"  responses  to  alternatives  comprising  each  response  category  across  five 

figures  (father,  mother,  teacher,  policeman,  government). 


b . Variations  in  Reactions  to  Injustice  as  a 

Function  of  the  Identity  of  Authority  Figures 

Table  3-44  shows  the  frequencies  with  which  each  of 
the  six  types  of  reactions  was  cited  in  response  to  injus- 
tice from  parents,  the  teacher,  and  other  non-family 
authorities  (i.e.,  the  policeman  and  government  officials). 
In  general,  there  is  practically  no  discrimination  among 
the  three  groups  of  figures  in  terms  of  frequencies  with 
which  they  elicited  the  most  and  least  active  alternatives, 
i.e.,  "Do  nothing"  and  "Get  even."  For  all  other  response 
categories  there  is  a shift  from  nondiscrimination  among 
the  three  groups  of  figures  by  the  younger  children  to  a 
clear  distinction  by  eighth  graders  between  non-family  and 
non-school  authorities  on  the  one  side  and  parents  and 
teacher  on  the  other.  In  all  these  instances  injustice 
from  other  authorities  (i.e.,  the  policeman  and  government 
officials)  appeared  to  elicit  from  eighth  graders  higher 
percentages  of  "Ask  why,"  "Verbal  responses,"  "Talk  to 
peers,"  and;  "Ask  parents  to  intervene"  reactions  than  did 
injustice  from  parents  and  the  teacher  (see  Table  3-44). 

Sampling  variations  in  the  frequencies  with  which 
each  of  these  types  of  reactions  was  elicited  by  injustice 
from  parents,  teacher,  and  other  authorities  are  shown  in 
Tables  3-45  through  3-50.  This  additional  analysis  of  var- 
iance by  figure  groupings  further  clarifies  the  previously 
reported  analysis  of  variability  of  responses  by  sampling 
divisions  for  total  authority. 

Grade  had  significant  effects  on  the  frequencies  of 
all  categories  of  responses  to  total  authority  except  "Do 
nothing."  The  analysis  by  figure  groupings  reveals  that 
the  frequency  of  "Do  nothing"  responses  increased  with 
age  when  such  responses  referred  to  the  teacher  (see  Table 
3-45).  A significant  increase  with  age  was  noted  in  the 
frequency  of  "Ask  why"  responses  to  total  authority;  the 
analysis  by  figure  groupings  reveals  that  sucli  an  increase 
was  significant  only  when  "Ask  why"  was  cited  as  a response 
to  parents1  and  the  policeman’s  injustices*  (see  Table 
3-46).  Further,  the  total  authority  analysis  had  indicated 
that  the  frequencies  of  "Verbal  responses,"  "Talk  to  peers," 
"Ask  parents  to  intervene,"  and  "Get  even"  reactions 
d e c 1 i n ed  significantly  with  age;  the  analysis  by  figure 
groupings  shows  that  only  with  respect  to  parents  and  the 
teacher  did  the  frequencies  of  "Verbal  responses,"  "Talk  to 
peers,"  and  "Ask  parents  to  intervene"  decline  significantly 


*The  response  alternative  "Ask  why"  was  not  included  among 
the  options  following  injustice  from  the  government. 
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with  age  (see  Tables  3-47  through  3-49);  however,  the 
frequency  of  nGet  even”  reactions  declined  with  age  for 
all  three  figure  groupings  (see  Table  3-50)  . 

The  total  authority  analysis  indicated  significant 
sex  differences  only  on  the  frequencies  of  "Verbal 
responses1'  and  "Get  even"  reactions.  The  analysis  by 
groups  of  figures  shows  that  boys  exceeded  girls  in  cit- 
ing "Verbal  responses,"  only  when  facing  injustices  from 
non-family  and  non-school  authorities  (see  Table  3-47); 
further,  boys  exceeded  girls  in  citing  "Get  even" 
responses  only  in  reaction  to  parents*  injustices  (see 
Table  3-50):  finally,  boys  significantly  exceeded  girls 

in  the  frequency  v;ith  which  they  would  "Ask  parents  to 
intervene"  when  facing  injustice  from  non-family  and  non- 
school  author it ies--a  difference  which  did  not  show  up  in 
the  analysis  of  variance  for  total  authority  (see  Table 
3-49). 


The  total  authority  analysis  indicated  SES  differ- 
ences in  the  frequencies  of  children  citing  the  "Talk  to 
peers, " "Ask  parents  to  intervene,"  and  "Get  even" 
response  categories.  The  analysis  by  figure  groupings 
revealed  that  the  SES  effect  on  the  "Get  even"  alterna- 
tive held  for  all  three  figure  groupings,  while  on  "Talk 
to  peers'*  and  "Ask  parents  to  intervene"  SES  differences 
were  significant  only  when  these  alternatives  were  cited 
in  response  to  parents'  and  teacher's  injustices  (see 
Tables  3-48  through  3*50);  in  all  instances,  more  low 
status  than  high  status  children  cited  these  types  of 
responses.  Additional  SES  effects  were  also  found  in  the 
frequencies  with  which  "Verbal  responses"  appeared  to  be 
used  in  reaction  to  parents'  and  teacher's  injustices  but 
not  to  other  non-family  authorities';  as  with  the  pre- 
vious responses,  more  low  status  than  high  status  children 
appeared  to  be  using  verbal  protests  when  confronted  with 
injustice  from  parents  and  the  teacher  (see  Table  3-47). 

The  differences  observed  in  the  frequencies  with 
which  each  of  the  various  methods  of  coping  with  injus- 
tice is  likely  to  be  used  with  different  authority  fig- 
ures, and  the  effects  cf  sampling  factors  on  these 
frequencies  suggest  that  each  of  these  methods  has  some 
specific  meaning  to  the  children.  For  example,  asking 
explanations  about  the  reasons  for  a decision  or  command 
of  authority  figures  which  is  thought  to  be  unfair  is 
probably  seen  by  most  children  as  a bold  but  not  disre- 
spectful way  of  dealing  with  authorities.  Thus,  not  only 
w a s this  response  alternative  cited  more  often  than  any 
other  option  but  its  frequency  increased  with  age.  How- 
ever, the  increase  was  not  significant  in  response  to 
teachers'  injustices.  By  contrast,  the  frequency  of  "Do 
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nothing”  increased  with  age  only  with  respect 't  o teachers' 
injustices..  In  addition,  the  frequencies  of  all  other 
response  categories  decreased  with  respect  to  the  teacher 
(as  well  as  parents).  Should  these  differences  suggest 
that  the  teachers  (and  perhaps  parents)  are  less  tolerant 
than  other  authorities  toward  children’s  challenging  of 
the  justice  and  wisdom  of  their  pronouncements?  Or  should 
such  differences  be  seen  as  stemming  from  the  fact  that 
children  have  less  often  face-to-face  contacts  with  non- 
family and  non-school  authorities?  In  the  latter  case, 
the  higher  frequencies  with  which  children  maintained  that 
they  would  ask  other  authorities  why  and  would  verbally 
criticize  their  pronouncements  in  front  of  them,  and/or  in 
discussions  with  their  peers  may  constitute  manifestations 
of  a rather  gratuitous  bravado.  This  supposition  seems  to 
be  supported  by  the  fact  that  requests  for  parental  inter- 
vention--an  option  clearly  denoting  that  the  child  does 
not  feel  his  own  reactions  would  be  as  effective  as 
paren t s 1 --was  cited  more  often  in  response  to  other  author- 
ities' than  parents'  and  teachers'  injustices.  Whatever 
the  reasons  for  these  differential  choices,  they  suggest 
that  children  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  each  option  on 
the  basis  of  various  criteria.  Choices  are  differentiated 
not  only  on  the  basis  of  eventual  considerations  about  the 
effectiveness  of  each  option  with  different  authority  fig- 
ures but  also  on  the  basis  of  dispositions  developed 
through  variations  in  the  styles  of  socialization  to  which 
children  of  different  sex  and  SES  are  exposed. 

Relationships  between  reactions  to  injustice  and 
other  variables  of  the  study.  Examination  of  the  correla- 
tional matrices  may  help  clarify  the  problems  related  to 
children's  choices  of  methods  of  dealing  with  injustice 
from  authority  figures.  The  first  question  to  be  asked 
from  the  data  concerns  the  extent  to  which  each  type  of 
response  tends  to  be  generalized  across  figures  or  tends 
to  be  figure-specific.  Data  in  Table  3-51  indicate  that 
most  of  the  response  categories  considered  tend  to  be 
general  rather  than  figure-specific.  In  other  words, 
children  who  use  one  particular  method  of  facing  injus- 
tice from  parents  are  very  likely  to  use  this  type  of 
response  also  toward  the  teacher  and/or  other  non-family 
authorities.  A tendency  for  most  coefficients  to  decrease 
\tfith  age  probably  reflects  the  already  discussed  finding 
that  xjith  grade3  children  tend  to  be  more  discriminating 
in  using  each  option  depending  on  the  authority  figures 
they  are  addressing. 

Since  choices  of  methods  of  coping  w ± t ii  injustice 
are  general  rather  than  figure-specific,  correlational 
matrices  were  inspected  with  the  aim  to  identify 
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antecedents  of  children1 s choices  from  among  them.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  query  was  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  preference  of  certain  methods  of  coping  with  author- 
ities’ injustices  and  avoidance  of  others  is  enhanced  by 
children’s  liking  for  authority  figures,  their  regard  for 
the  figures5  helpfulness  and  fairness  of  rules,  and  their 
tendency  to  experience  guilt  over  violation  of  the  figures’ 
rules  or  by  children’s  awareness  of  the  figures’  power  to 
punish  and  consistency  or  strictness  in  punishing  noncompli- 
ance. The  summary  of  significant  correlations  among  these 
variables  across  all  grades  and  sex  groups  indicates  tuat 
none  of  the  dimensions  of  children’s  images  of  and  attitudes 
toward  authority  figures  had  clear-cut  effects  upon  their 
choices  of  methods  of  coping  with  injustice  (see  Table  3-52). 
Almost  every  dimension  of  children’s  images  of  and  attitudes 
toward  authority  figures  correlated  both  positively  and  neg- 
atively with  each  category  of  action  children  would  take  to 
face  authority  figures  perceived  as  acting  unjustly.  The 
only  measures  of  children’s  images  of  authority  figures 
which  had  somewhat  clearer  effects  upon  their  preferences 
of  methods  of  dealing  with  injustice  were  those  pertaining 
to  the  figures’  power  to  punish  and  their  consistency  in 
punishing  disobedience  (i.e.,  children’s  beliefs  in  inev- 
itability of  punishment).  The  former  measure  (power  to 
punish)  was  more  often  in  negative  than  positive  associa- 
tion with  all  methods  of  active  opposition  to  injustice, 
while  the  latter  (inevitability  of  punishment)  correlated 
more  often  positively  than  negatively  with  methods  of 
actively  opposing  injustice.  In  other  words,  while  high 
regard  for  the  power  of  authority  figures  to  punish  non- 
compliance  appeared  more  likely  to  coexist  with  reduced 
rather  than  increased  frequencies  of  the  options  denoting 
active  opposition  to  injustice  (especially  ’’Verbal 
responses,”  ’’Talk  to  peers,”  and  ’’Get  even”  reactions), 
belief  in  the  inevitability  of  punishment  from  authority 
figures  for  disobedience  of  their  rules  appeared  more 
likely  to  coexist  with  high  frequencies  of  citing  active 
reactions  to  injustice.  Belief,  however,  that  punishment 
inevitably  follows  noncompliance  was  somewhat  more  often 
in  significant  positive  relationship  with  the  alternatives 
’’Talk  to  peers,”  ”Ask  why,”  and  ”Ask  parents  to  intervene." 
Perhaps  children  who  often  experience  (or  expect)  punish- 
ment for  their  misbehavior,  compared  to  children  with  less 
experiences  of  this  sort,  learn  to  cope  with  authority 
figures  whose  behavior  they  feel  to  be  unfair  through 
indirect  methods  (i.e.,  "Talk  to  peers"  and  ”Aslc  parents 
to  intervene”)  or  through  methods  that  challenge  the 
authorities  but  which  cannot  be  considered  as  defiant 
(e.g.,  by  ”Ask  why”  reactions). 

Of  the  other  dimensions  of  children’s  attitudes 
toward  authority,  liking  for  figures  and  guilt  over 
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violation  of  their  rules  were  more  likely  to  coexist  with 
the  tendency  to  face  injustice  from  authority  figures 
through  discussion  with  peers  and  less  likely  to  elicit 
"Ask  why"  reactions. 

In  conclusion,  despite  the  above-mentioned  trends, 
the  overall  pattern  of  data  summarized  in  Table  3-52  does 
not  allow  the  assertion  that  Indian  children's  choices  of 
methods  of  coping  with  injustice  stem  from  clear-cut 
orientations  toward  authority  figures. 

Relationships  between  reactions  to  injustice  and 
peev  ratings  of  classroom  behavior.  Correlations  between 
the  various  types  of  responses  elicited  by  hypothetical 
situations  in  which  children  were  asked  to  state  the  kinds 
of  actions  they  would  take  in  the  face  of  authority  fig- 
ures1 injustices  and  peer  ratings  of  behavior  in  the  class- 
room are  presented  in  Table  3-53.  The  number  of  signifi- 
cant coefficients  in  this  table  and  their  direction  suggest 
that  children's  choices  of  methods  of  coping  with  authority 
figures  who  appear  to  act  unjustly  are  quite  meaningful. 

The  data  indicate  clear-cut  sex  differences.  For  girls, 
almost  all  methods  of  actively  opposing  authority  figures' 
injustices  appear  to  denote  defiance;  "To  nothing,"  how- 
ever, appears  to  denote  compliance.  By  contrast,  for  boys, 
none  of  the  methods  of  facing  injustice  from  authority  fig- 
ures correlated  significantly  with  peer  ratings  of  noncom- 
pliant  behavior  at  school.  For  boys,  "Talk  to  peers"  arid 
"Ask  parents  to  intervene"  coexisted  with  a reputation  for 
cooperative  behavior  at  school;  for  girls,  selection  of 
these  two  types  of  responses  to  injustice  appeared  to 
denote  defiance.  For  boys,  "Verbal  protests"  and  "Get 
even"  wishes  against  unjust  authorities  were  not  signifi- 
cantly related  with  peer  rotings  of  compliant  or  noncom- 
pliant  behavior;  for  girls,  selection  of  both  these  ways 
of  facing  injustice  were  positively  related  with  a bad 
reputation  among  peers  and/or  negatively  related  with  peer 
ratings  of  cooperative  behavior  at  school. 

The  only  type  of  response  to  unjust  authorities  which 
showed  no  significant  relationships  with  peer  ratings  of 
behavior  either  for  boys  or  for  girls  was  "Ask  why."  The 
finding  that  in  most  instances  the  sex  differences  men- 
tioned were  most  obvious  at  grade  eight  suggests  that, 
with  age,  the  norms  which  appear  to  orient  the  behavior 
of  each  sex  become  more  rigid  and,  therefore,  their 
incongruity  more  obvious. 
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teacher,  other  authority  (policeman,  government).  3.  "I  would  show  (figure)  my  anger, 11 
for  parents  (father,  mother),  teacher,  other  authority  (policeman,  government).  4e  f,I  would 
tell  other  teachers  or  the  principal  (or  other  policeman)  that  this  teacher  (or  this  policeman) 
was  unfair,11  for  teacher  and  other  authority  (policeman). 
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RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  CATEGORIES  OP  RESPONSES  TO  INJUSTICE  FROM 
AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(INDIA) 


RESPONSES  TO  GRADE 
INJUSTICE  FROM 
AUTHORITY 
FIGURES 


DO  NOTHING 

Parents  4 

6 
8 

Teacher  4 

6 
8 

Other  Authority  4 
6 
8 

ASK  WHY 

Parents  4 

6 
8 

Teacher  4 

6 
8 

Other  Authority  4 
6 
8 


VERBAL  RESPONSES 
Parents  4 

6 
8 

Teacher  4 

6 
8 


4 

6 

8 


PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 


POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR 
TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

.18 

-.01 

.18 

-.02 

-.11 

-.09 

-.01 

-.04 

.18 

-.08 

.14 

-.04 

-.03 

0. 

-.03 

0. 

-.03 

.16 

.02 

.09 

.25* 

-.05 

.20* 

-.08 

.18 

.01 

.18 

.01 

-.06 

-.03 

-.03 

-.02 

.27* 

-.01 

.11 

.03 

.03 

.06 

.03 

.05 

.13 

.01 

.04 

-.02 

-.13 

.03 

-.06 

.05 

-.00 

-.01 

-.00 

-.00 

.07 

-.07 

-.02 

-.02 

-.02 

.15 

.06 

.14 

.07 

.06 

.02 

.11 

-.05 

-.12 

-.02 

-.05 

-.15 

.01 

-.09 

-.04 

.04 

.03 

-.03 

-.00 

-.13 

-.04 

-.16 

.03 

-.27* 

,10 

-.22* 

— .06 

-.02 

-.03 

-.08 

-.09 

-.03 

-.12 

-.12 

-.05 

-.31* 

.05 

-.23* 

-.13 

.07 

.02 

.04 

-.04 

-.08 

.00 

-.10 

.04 

-.15 

-.02 

-.12 

-.01 

NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 
TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

-.10 

.18 

-.12 

.09 

.01 

-.02 

-.00 

-.05 

-.09 

.06 

-.15 

.00 

-.07 

0. 

-.09 

0. 

-.06 

.00 

-.10 

-.05 

-.07 

.02 

-.09 

-.06 

-.10 

.15 

-.13 

.18 

-.02 

-.01 

.02 

-.04 

-.11 

-.06 

-.16 

.04 

.17 

.00 

.22* 

.00 

-.04 

.03 

-.10 

.04 

-.01 

.01 

.03 

.01 

.08 

-.09 

.18 

-.07 

.05 

-.14 

.06 

-.08 

-.03 

.00 

-.03 

.13 

.04 

-.13 

.09 

-.11 

-.04 

-.08 

-.03 

.02 

-.06 

.00 

.03 

.05 

.15 

<r 

o 

• 

1 

.24* 

-.13 

.06 

.05 

.13 

.11 

.20* 

.12 

. 20* 

.07 

.13 

-.02 

.25* 

-,10 

.07 

.10 

.05 

.16 

.30* 

.02 

.27* 

-.01 

.24* 

.00 

.26* 

-.12 

-.03 

-.02 

-.04 

-.01 

.15 

.05 

.12 

.00 

erIc 


Other  Authority 


TABLE  3-53  (CONTINUED) 


RESPONSES  TO 
INJUSTICE  FROM 
AUTHORITY 
FIGURES 


GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 


TO  PEERS 


TO  TEACHER 


TO  PEERS 


TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TALK  TO  PEERS 
Parents 

4 

-.06 

.03 

-.14 

.08 

.13  • 

-.02 

.20* 

.03 

6 

-.10 

.08 

-.16 

.09 

.09 

.06 

.13 

.10 

S 

-.19* 

.36* 

-.10 

.26* 

,26*. 

-.06 

.23* 

.06 

Teacher 

4 

-.03 

.03 

-.13 

.03 

.14 

-.02 

.20* 

-.05 

6 

-.23* 

-.05 

-.30* 

-.01. 

.10 

.01 

.10 

.03 

8 

-.15 

.24* 

-.01 

.24* 

.06 

-.13 

-.06 

-.02 

Other  Authority 

4 

.02 

.00 

-.06 

-.03 

.17 

-.07 

.23* 

-.07 

6 

-.15 

.00 

-.14 

.02 

.11 

.10 

.06 

.07 

8 

-.07 

.37* 

-.10 

.38* 

.09 

-.06 

.01 

.07 

ASK  PARENTS  TO  STOP- 
OR  TALK 

Parents  4 

-.13 

-.02 

-.20* 

-.01 

-.02 

-.11 

.09 

-.06 

6 

.07 

-.02 

-.01 

.01 

.14 

.06 

.11 

.11 

8 

-.05 

.25* 

-.05 

.09 

.36* 

-.09 

.34* 

-.00 

Teacher 

4 

.14 

.02 

-.22* 

.02 

.00 

-.06 

.08 

-.07 

6 

-.18 

-.12 

-.16 

-.09 

.12 

.15 

.05 

.V  .17 

8 

-.17 

.12 

-.19* 

-.04 

.11 

-.12 

.12 

r-.ll 

Other  Authority 

4 

.11 

-.02 

.05 

.00 

.16 

-.14 

.20* 

-.10 

6 

-.23* 

.10 

-.21* 

.09 

.05 

.12 

.05 

.10 

8 

-.10 

.26* 

-.06 

.22* 

.21* 

-.09 

.16 

.01 

GET  EVEN 
Parents 

4 

-.05 

-.06 

-.13 

-.04 

,13 

-.04 

.16 

-.00 

6 

-.13 

.09 

-.20* 

.10 

.18 

.01 

.18 

.09 

8 

-.16 

.04 

-.12 

-.03 

.19* 

-.07 

.20* 

-.08 

Teacher 

4 

-.02 

-.04 

-.05 

-.02 

.04 

-.09 

.06 

-.08 

6 

-.06 

-.03 

-.15 

-.05 

.03 

.06 

.02 

.07 

8 

-.17 

-.00 

-.10 

-.02 

.04 

.01 

.21* 

-.02 

Other  Authority 

4 

.02 

-.04 

-.02 

-.04 

.19* 

.00 

.24* 

-.06 

6 

-.10 

.01 

-.15 

.03 

.12 

-.06 

,16 

-.07 

8 

-.08 

-.03 

-.03 

-.03 

.14 

-.02 

.08 

-.08 

Note,  indicates  significant  correlation. 


B 5 


Involvement  and  Participation  in  Authority  Systems 


The  ultimate  objective  of  socialization  is  to  pre- 
pare the  child  to  actively  participate  in  the  adult 
society  as  an  effective  and  responsible  member  of  the 
system.  In  traditional  societies  children  usually  do 
not  participate  actively  in  authority  systems.  In  the 
Indian  society,  with  its  traditional  joint  family  system, 
participation  of  the  child  in  decision-making  activities 
is  very  limited,  even  within  the  family  and  school.  Def- 
erence to  elders  in  the  family  and  to  teachers  in  the 
school  is  still  enforced  quite  rigidly.  During  the 
colonial  period  even  adults  could  not  participate  in 
political  activities. 

However,  the  Indian  society  has  changed  a good  deal 
since  the  days  of  struggle  for  national  independence. 

During  this  period  college  students  and  younger  pupils 
took  active  part  in  acts  of  defiance  against  the  colonial 
government,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  the  young 
generation’s  involvement  started  in  activities  beyond  the 
traditional  ones  at  home  and  at  school. 

The  extent  to  which  children  participate  in  the 
political  system  and  in  decision-making  activities  in  the 
family  and  the  classroom  has  been  assessed  through  ques- 
tionnaire items. 

a . Participation  in  the  Political  System 

Three  aspects  of  children’s  involvement  in  the  poli- 
tical system  have  been  studied:  their  interest  in  politi- 

cal affairs,  their  sense  of  political  efficacy,  and  their 
actual  participation  in  political  activities. 

Political  interest.  The  item  cited  in  Table  3-54 
was  used  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  children  are  inter- 
ested in  reading  and  discussing  about  the  country’s  poli- 
tical problems  and  the  people  who  run  the  country.  Data 
show  that,  across  all  grades,  ratings  correspond  to  the 
scale  level  "much.”  There  is  no  significant  variation  of 
these  ratings  by  grade,  sex,  or  SES. 

Political  efficacy.  Children’s  feelings  about  the 
political  efficacy  of  their  families  were  assessed  through 
two  questionnaire  items,  responses  to  which  were  combined 
in  one  index  score  (see  Table  3-55)*  Data  show  that  while 
children  rated  their  personal  interest  in  political  affairs 
as  being  quite  high,  they  appeared  to  feel  that  their  fam- 
ilies’ political  efficacy  was  somewhat  lower;  across  the 
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three  grades,  the  index  scores  for  political  efficacy 
range  from  4.07  to  3.32,  i.e.,  they  correspond  to  the 
scale  levels  "much 11  to  "some.” 

Children’s  sense  of  their  families*  political  effi- 
cacy declined  significantly  as  they  grew  older.  Tnis 
decline  may  reflect  the  political  apathy  observed  among 
adult  citizens  of  India  during  the  last  10  years.  The 
analysis  of  variance  showed  no  significant  sex  or  SES 
differences.  However,  Table  3-55  shows  that  in  the  low 
SES  group,  girls  across  all  grades  are  more  optimistic 
than  boys  about  the  effectiveness  of  their  families  in 
influencing  the  management  of  affairs  of  the  society; 
in  the  high  SES  group,  girls,  especially  the  older  ones, 
are  less  optimistic  than  boys  about  their  families* 
political  efficacy.  This  sex  by  SES  interaction  is 
significant  at  P 8 .02. 

Political  activity.  The  four  questions  asked  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  children  participate  in 
political  activities  are  cited  in  Tables  3-56  and  3-57. 

The  index  of  political  activity  was  constructed  by  aver- 
aging children’s  positive  responses  to  these  four  ques- 
tions. No  change  by  grade  is  apparent  on  the  index  for 
political  activity  (see  Table  3-56).  However,  the 
analysis  by  item  indicates  that  the  frequency  of  reading 
about  and  discussing  political  issues  with  parents 
increased  with  grade,  while  the  frequency  of  reported 
participation  in  other  political  activities,  such  as  pas- 
sing out  leaflets,  wearing  badges,  and  marching  in  parades 
and  demonstrations  decreased  sharply  with  age.  Apparently, 
the  two  opposite  age  trends  were  confounded  by  averaging 
the  frequency  of  positive  responses  in  one  index. 

Responses  to  these  items  were  influenced  by  children's 
social  class  background.  The  analysis  of  variance  reveals 
a significant  SES  difference,  with  low  status  children 
appearing  as  more  often  involved  in  political  activities 
than  are  high  status  children  (see  Table  3-56),  However, 
no  SES  difference  is  apparent  in  the  frequencies  with 
xtfhich  children  reported  reading  and  talking  .with  parents 
about  political  matters  (see  Table  3-57).  Sex  did  not 
appear  to  significantly  affect  participat ion  in  political 
activities . 

Relationships  between  measures  of  political  social- 
ization and  other  variables  of  the  study.  Intercorrela- 
tions among  the  three  measures  of  political  socialization 
indicate  no  significant  association  between  political 
activity  and  political  interest;  however,  political 
activity  did  correlate  positively  and  significantly  with 
sense  of  political  efficacy  of  the  family  for  sixth  and 
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eighth  grade  girls  (but  not  boys).  On  the  other  hand* 
political  interest  was  in  significant  positive  associa- 
tion with  sense  of  political  efficacy  of  the  family  for 
all  grade  and  sex  groups  (see  Table  3-58). 

The  correlational  matrices  revealed  that  children’s 
political  socialization,  as  reflected  in  their  political 
interest  and  their  belief  that  adult  citizens  can  influ- 
ence the  management  of  the  affairs  of  society,  is  mainly 
a matter  of  acceptance  of  the  norms  of  the  system  (see 
Table  3-59).  The  summary  of  significant  correlations 
between  political  interest  and  sense  of  political  effi- 
cacy, on  the  one  side, and  guilt  over  one’s  own  transgres- 
sions of  rules  of  authority  figures, on  the  other,  indicates 
that  these  variables  were  positively  related  for  most  sex 
and  grade  groups.  Political  interest  was  in  less  consist- 
ent (but  still  appreciable)  positive  association  with  per- 
ception of  authority  figures  as  helpful,  likeable,  and 
providing  fair  rules;  the  association  between  political 
interest,  on  the  one  side,  and  regard  for  the  power  of 
authority  figures  to  punish  and  their  consistency  in  pun- 
ishing disobedience,  on  the  other,  was  more  often  signi- 
ficant (and  positive)  for  girls  than  for  boys  (see  Table 
3-59). 


Sense  of  political  efficacy,  apart  from  its  positive 
and  strong  association  with  guilt,  was  also  in  positive 
(but  less  often  significant)  association  with  perception 
of  authority  figures  as  helpful;  on  the  other  hand,  regard 
for  the  punitive  characteristics  of  authority  figures  was 
positively  related  to  sense  of  political  efficacy  more 
often  for  girls  than  for  boys  (see  Table  3-59). 

The  frequency  with  which  Indian  children  participate 
in  political  activities  did  not  appear  to  be  in  signifi- 
cant association  with  their  images  of  authority  figures. 

Relationships  between  measures  of  political  social- 
ization and  peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior.  These 
data  are  shown  in  Table  3-60.  The  number  of  significant 
correlations  in  this  table  is  relatively  small.  However, 
there  are  some  patterns  worth  commenting  on.  First, 
sense  of  political  efficacy  tends  to  be  in  positive  asso- 
ciation with  peer  ratings  of  noncompliant  behavior  in  the 
classroom;  the  association  is  significant  for  sixth  and 
eighth  grade  girls  nominated  for  noncompliance  with  peers 
and  the  teacher  and  for  eighth  grade  boys  having  a reputa- 
tion of  noncompliance  with  peers.  Moreover,  political 
activity  tended  to  be  in  negative  correspondence  with  peer 
nomination  indices  of  compliant  behavior;  however,  the 
negative  association  between  political  activity  and  a good 
reputation  among  peers  was  significant  only  for  girls, 
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especially  those  at  grade  eight;  at  the  same  grade  level, 
political  activity  correlated  positively  with  boys®  repu- 
tation of  displaying  cooperative  behavior  toward  peers. 

Although  the  total  number  of  significant  correlations 
between  the  two  sets  of  variables  is  small,  the  above- 
mentioned  sex  differences  may  denote  that  in  Indian  soci- 
ety, political  socialization  of  girls  is  impeded  by  tradi- 
tional values  and  practices  of  child  rearing  which 
encourage  them  more  than  boys  to  be  compliant  and  even 
submissive  toward  authority. 
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COMPARISON  OF  MtANS  ON  FEELINGS  OF  POLITICAL  EFFICACY, 


BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL 
( INDIA) 

STATUS, 

AND 

SEX 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

1 STATUS 

HIGH 

! STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

4.07 

4.35 

3.90 

4o07 

4.10' 

4.02 

4 . 06 

4.22 

3.95 

SIX 

3.94 

4.14 

3.90 

3.99 

3.59 

4. 16 

3.86 

3.87 

3.99 

EIGHT 

3.32 

3.58 

3.56 

3.57 

2.98 

3.21 

3.09 

3.27 

3.38 

TOTALS 

3.91 

3.68 

3.79 

3.82 

NOTE.-S IGN IF ICANT  EFFECTS*  GRADE.  INDEX  BASED  ON  COMBINATION  OF 
2 ITEMS:  '‘COULD  YOUR  FAMILY  HAVE  ANY  PART  IN  WHAT  HAPPENS  IN  OUR  COUNTRY 
AND  HOW  IT  IS  RUN  ?''AND  "DO  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  RUN  OUR  COUNTRY  CARE  WhAT  YOUR 
FAMILY  THINKS?"  ITEM  SCALE:  1 - NO,  NOT  AT  ALL:  6-  YES,  VERY,  VERY 

MUCH  . 


TABLE  3 - 56 


CCMPARTSCN  OF  MEANS  ON  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY, 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
( INDIA) 


GRACE 

TOTAL 

LCW 

1 STATUS 

H I o 

H STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

ROYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FCLR 

2.46 

2.55 

2.66 

2.62 

2.40 

2.10 

2.26 

2.47 

2.45 

SIX 

2.5C 

2.88 

2.62 

2.71 

2.20 

2. 18 

2.19 

2.54 

2 .47 

eight 

2.3C 

2.57 

2.38 

2.4  8 

2.13 

2. 14 

2.14 

2.34 

2.26 

TOTALS 

* 

2.62 

2.20 

2.46 

2 . 4 i 

rnTr  NCTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECT  S • SES. 

:KiL OR  A ITEMS:  " I HAVE  read,  talked,  worn 

hfiiimiiniriTiTiaa.  KPPy  ctai  c * ^ / 


INDEX:  NO 

A BUTTON, 


OF  Y F S " RESPONSES 
DONE  OTHER  THINGS." 


TABLE  3-57 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  CITING  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(INDIA) 


TYPES  OF  POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

BOYS  GIRLS 

Read  Newspapers 

4 

74 

73 

75 

75 

74 

6 

86 

86 

86 

84 

88 

o 

91 

88 

93 

89 

92 

Total 

82 

85 

83 

85 

Talk  with  Parents 

4 

71 

76 

65 

73 

68 

6 

72 

70 

74 

72 

73 

8 

82 

76 

87 

80 

83 

Total 

74 

75 

75 

75 

Political 

Activity 

4 

56 

63 

49 

53 

59 

6 

45 

65 

26 

41 

49 

8 

26 

40 

12 

22 

30 

Total 

56 

29 

39 

46 

Advanced  Political 

Activity 

4 

50 

61 

38 

47 

52 

6 

46 

58 

35 

47 

45 

8 

33 

45 

21 

34 

32 

Total 

55 

31 

43 

43 

TABLE  3-50 


RELATIONSHIPS  AMONC  THREE  MEASURES  OF  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(INDIA) 


MEASURES  OF  POLITICAL 
SOCIALIZATION' 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

FOUR 

BOYS 

CKADE 

CIRLS 

SIX 

BOYS 

GRADE 

GIP.LS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

Political  Activity 

Political  Interest 

.04 

.09 

.15 

.06 

.16 

.12 

Political  Efficacy 

.14 

.13 

.32* 

.01 

.31* 

.18 

Political  Efficacy 

Political  Interest 

.60* 

.38* 

.41* 

.24* 

.44* 

.30* 

Note.  indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  3-59 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SIGNIFICANT  COEFFICIENTS  OF  CORRELATION  BETWEEN  THREE 
MEASURES  OF  POLICITAE  SOCIALIZATION  AND  CHILDREN'S  PERCEPTION  OF 
VARIOUS  DIMENSIONS  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  BY  SEX  ACROSS  ALL  GRADES 

(INDIA) 


DIMENSIONS 

^ieasures 

OF  POLITICAL 

SOCIALIZATION 

OP  AUTHORITY 

POLITICAL  INTEREST 

POLITICAL  EFFICACY 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

FIGURES 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS  TOTAL 

Wants  to  Help 

Father 

1 

i 

Mother 

i 

1 

2 

i 

i 

Teacher 

2 

1 

3 

i 

i 

Prime  Minister 

3 

0 

3 

2 

i 

3 

Policeman 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

i i 

Relig*  Leader 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

i 

2 3 

Total  Signif. 
Correl* 

8 

4 

12 

5 

5 

10 

i 

3 4 

Total  Possible 
Correl* 

18 

18 

36 

10 

18 

36 

18 

18  36 

Likable 

Father 

2 

1 

3 

Mother 

3 

1 

4 

Teacher 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

Policeman 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Prime  Minister 

1 

1 

2 

Total  Signif* 
Correl. 

10 

7 

17 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Total  Possible 
Correl. 

15 

15 

30 

15 

15  30 

15 

15 

30 

TABLE  3-59  (CONTINUED) 


DIMENSIONS 

MEASURES 

OF  POLITICAL 

SOCIALIZATION 

OF  AUTHORITY 

POLITICAL  INTEREST 

POLITICAL  EFFICACY 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

FIGURES 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS  TOTAL 

Rules  Fair 

Father 

Mother 

Teacher 

2 

2 

Government 

1 

i 

2 

Policeman 

1 

1 

1 1 

2 

2 

1*.  l*/2 

City 

2 

i 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total  Signif. 
Correl. 

6 

2 

8 

1 2 

3 

3 

1*  l*/3 

Total  Possible 
Correl. 

18 

18 

36 

18  18 

36 

18 

18  36 

Guilt 

Father 

2 

I 

3 

2 

1 

3 

Mother 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

Teacher 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

Religion 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1*  1* 

Government 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

City 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

Policeman 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

6 

1 

1 

Total  Signif. 
Correl. 

12 

11 

23 

14 

15 

29 

2 

1*  l*/2 

Total  Possible 
Correl. 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21  42 

TABLE  3-59  (CONTINUED) 


DIMENSIONS 

MEASURES 

OF  POLITICAL 

SOCIALIZATION 

OF  AUTHORITY 

POLITICAL  INTEREST 

POLITICAL  EFFICACY 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

FIGURES 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

Power  to  Punish 

Father 

2 

2 

i 

1 ' 

Mother 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Teacher 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Policeman 

1 

1 

2 

i 

1 

Prime  Minister 

1 

1 

3 

2 

5 

i 

i 

Judge 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1* 

i* 

Relig.  Leader 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

i 

1 

2 

Total  Signif. 
Cor re 1, 

7 

3 

10 

10 

5 

15 

2 

1*/1 

l*/3 

Total  Possible 
Correl* 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

Inevitability 
of  Punishment 

Father 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mother 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Teacher 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Cit> 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Government 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Policeman 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Total  Signif* 
Correl# 

10 

2 

12 

7 

1 

8 

2 

2 

Total  Possible 
Correl# 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

J\ (otc,  ^ JmcL)  CCttz-S 
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TABLE  3-60 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  MEASURES  OF  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION  AND  PEER 
RATINGS  OF  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(INDIA) 


MEASURES  OF 

GRADE 

PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

SOCIALIZATION 

POSITIVE 

BEHAVIOR 

NEGATIVE 

BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS 

TO  TEACHER 

TO  PEERS 

TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS  BOYS 

GIRLS  BOYS 

GIRLS  BOYS 

GIRLS  BOYS 

Political 

Efficacy 

4 

.12 

.03 

.16 

.10 

.08 

.02 

.09 

.02 

6 

-.04 

-o04 

-.13 

-.04 

.33* 

-.03 

.33* 

.01 

Political 

8 

-.05 

.08 

.11 

.03 

.19* 

.36* 

.23* 

.15 

Interest 

4 

.18 

-.09 

.16 

-.04 

.03 

-.24* 

.04 

-.22* 

6 

.18 

.03 

.13 

.02 

.13 

.03 

.09 

.02 

8 

.08 

-.05 

.12 

-.12 

-.09 

-.00 

-.10 

-.08 

Political 

Activity 

4 

-.10 

.10 

-.11 

.12 

.15 

.02 

.19* 

-.02 

6 

.13 

-.01 

.08 

-.01 

.03 

.07 

.16 

.15 

8 

-.20* 

.20* 

-.23* 

.13 

.18 

.01 

.18 

.10 

Note,  indicates  significant  correlation. 


b . Participation  in  Family  and  Classroom  Decision- 
Making 


The  questionnaire  items  used  to  investigate  children’s 
feelings  about  the  extent  to  which  they  participate  in 
decision-making  activities  of  their  family  and  classroom 
groups  are  cited  in  Tables  3-61  and  3-62.  Data  from  these 
two  parallel  questions  suggest  that  across  all  grades  chil- 
dren felt  their  personal  efficacy  in  the  two  social  systems 
is  approximately  the  same;  their  responses  correspond  to 
the  scale  level  "usually,"  a quite  optimistic  response. 

None  of  the  sampling  variables  affected  responses 
referring  to  participation  in  classroom  decision-making 
(see  Table  3-62).  However,  responses  to  the  question 
regarding  personal  efficacy  at  home  were  affected  by  a 
significant  interaction  of  SES  with  grade;  at  grade  four, 
high  status  children  were  more  optimistic  than  their  low 
status  agemates  in  estimating  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
able  to  influence  family  decisions;  however,  with  age,  the 
SES  trend  reverses  itself  and  at  grade  eight  low  status 
children  appeared  to  feel  more  efficacious  within  their 
families  than  their  high  status  counterparts.  The  sex  of 
children  did  not  significantly  affect  their  responses  (see 
Table  3-61). 

Correlates of  the  child’s  sense  of  participation  in 
decision-making  processes  in  the  family  and  the  classroom. 
As  could  be  expected,  the  two  measures  of  children’s  feel- 
ings about  their  personal  efficacy  in  the  family  and  the 
classroom  were  positively  and  significantly  interrelated 
for  all  grade  and  sex  groups  (see  Table  3-63) . Correla- 
tional data  were  also  inspected  with  the  aim  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  participation  of  the  child  in  family 
and  school  decision-making  activities  influences  his 
interest  in  and  actual  involvement  with  the  functioning 
of  the  political  system  of  the  country.  Data  show  that 
both  these  measures  of  political  socialization  (political 
interest  and  activity)  are  positively  related  with  the 
child’s  sense  of  personal  efficacy  in  decision-making 
processes  within  his  family  and  school.  Hot  all  of  the 
correlation  coefficients  among  thsse  variables  were  signi- 
ficant, however;  nor  are  there  clear  indications  that  par- 
ticipation in  family  decision-making  activities  is  in  more 
or  less  consistent  positive  correspondence  with  any  of  the 
measures  of  political  socialization  than  is  participation 
in  classroom  decision-making. 
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Relationships  between  sense  of  personal  efficacy  in 
decision-making;  in  the  family  and  the  classroom  and  peer 
ratings  of  classroom  behavior*  Data  shox^n  in  Table  3-6  4 
do  not  provide  any  basis  to  argue  that  the  childfs  sense 
of  personal  effectiveness  in  the  family  and  the  classroom 
influences  his  behavior  toward-  peers  and  teacher. 
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TABLE  3-61 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  PARTICIPATION  IN  DECISION-MAKING  IN  THE  HOME 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(INDIA) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

GIRLS 

STATUS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

HIGH 

GIRLS 

STATUS 
BOYS  TOTAL 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BY  SEX 
BOYS 

Four 

5.02 

5.13 

4.48 

4.81 

5.25 

5.24 

5.24 

5.19 

4.86 

Six 

4.74 

5.00 

5.16 

5.08 

4.25 

4.56 

4.40 

4.63 

4.86 

Eight 

4.45 

4.19 

4.90 

4.55 

4.42 

4.26 

4.34 

4.31 

4.53 

Totals 

4.81 

4.66 

4.71 

4.77 

Note.  Significant  Effects:  SES  by  grade.  Item:  "How  often  do  you  help 

make  the  decisions  in  your  family?"  Item  scale:  1 - Never; 

6 - Always. 


TABLE  3-62 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  PARTICIPATION  IN  DECISION  MAKING 
IN  THE  CLASSROOM,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(INDIA) 


GRADE  TOTAL  LOW  STATUS  iilGll  STATUS  TOTAL  BY  SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL  GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL  GIRLS  BOYS 


Four 

4.95 

5.03 

4.64 

4.81 

Six 

4.32 

5.17 

4.95 

5.03 

Eight 

4.63 

4.72 

4.58 

4.65 

Totals  4.86 


5.16 

5.03 

5.13 

5.13 

4.81 

4.60 

4.96 

4.77 

4.88 

4.95 

4.80 

4.64 

4.72 

4.77 

4.61 

4.87 

4.93 

4.81 

Note.  Significant  Effects:  None.  Item:  "How  often  do  you  help  make 

the  decisions  in  your  classroom?"  Item  Scale:  1 - Never;  6 - Always 


TABLE  3-63 


RELATIONSHIPS  AMONG  VARIOUS  MEASURES  OF  INVOLVEMENT  IN  AUTHORITY 
SYSTEMS,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(INDIA) 


MEASURES  OF  PARTICIPATION 
IN  AUTHORITY  SYSTEMS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

FOUR 

BOYS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

SIX 

BOYS 

GRADE  EIGHT 
GIRLS  BOYS 

Family  Decision-Making 

Classroom  Decision-Making 

.46* 

.49* 

.47* 

.33* 

.45* 

.33* 

Political  Efficacy 

.12 

.15 

.23* 

.14 

.06 

.04 

Political  Interest 

.20* 

.22* 

.24* 

.09 

.15 

.16 

Political  Activity 

.15 

.15 

.37* 

.07 

.05 

.21* 

Classroom  Decision-Making 

Political  Efficacy 

.21* 

.15 

.17 

.11 

.12 

.25* 

Political  Interest 

.10 

.20 

.23* 

.14 

.08 

.40* 

Political  Activity 

.09 

.05 

.25* 

.08 

.25* 

.13 

Note,  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  3-64 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  SENSE  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN  FAMILY  AND  CLASSROOM 
DECISION-MAKING  PROCESSES  AND  PEER  EATINGS  OF  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR, 

BY  GRADE,  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(INDIA) 


SENSE  OF 

GRADE 

PEEP.  NOMINATION  INDICES 

PERSONAL  PARTI- 
CIPATION IN 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR 

NEGATIVE 

BEHAVIOR 

DECISION-MAKING 

■ TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

In  the  Family 

4 

.09 

.00 

.07 

.03 

.09 

.07 

.08 

.03 

6 

.17 

.11 

.00 

.10 

.00 

.06 

-.05 

.09 

8 

-.00 

.25* 

-.05 

.13 

.13 

.09 

.10 

.04 

In  the  Classroom 

4 

.12 

.18 

.10 

.16 

.12 

.01 

.13 

-.01 

6 

.16 

.05 

.02 

.02 

-.04 

.05 

-.06 

.08 

8 

-.00 

.07 

.03 

-.03 

.14 

.13 

.11 

.17 

Note,  indicates  significant  correlation. 
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Peer  Ratings  of  Behavior  in  the  Classeoom 


The  impact  of  the  child’s  conception  of  the  author- 
ity system  upon  his  overt  behavior  was  one  of  the  major 
questions  that  this  study  attempted  to  clarify*  Measures 
of  children’s  behavior  were  obtained  through  a sociometric 
technique,  the  Peer  Nomination  Inventory  (PNI),  which  was 
developed  to  provide  scores  of  compliant  and  noncompliant 
behavior  in  the  classroom  toward  peers  and  teacher.  Indi- 
cations about  the  association  between  children’s  images  of 
and  attitudes  toward  authority  figures  and  scores  of  their 
compliant  and  noncompliant  behavior  in  the  classroom  were 
obtained  by  computing  correlation  coefficients  between  the 
two  series  of  variables. 

In  this  section,  the  Indian  children’s  scores  of  com- 
pliant and  noncompliant  behavior  in  the  classroom  are  com- 
pared by  grade,  social  status,  and  sex.  The  items  compris- 
ing the  four  PNI  set  scores,  i.e.,  peer-to-peer  and  peer-to 
teacher  positive  (i.e.,  compliant)  behavior,  and  peer-to- 
peer  and  peer-to- teacher  negative  (i.e.,  noncompliant) 
behavior  are  listed  in  Appendix  11.  The  summaries  of  peer- 
to-peer  and  peer-to- teacher  positive  and  negative  scores 
yielded  the  total  positive  and  total  negative  scores.  The 
procedures  followed  in  collecting,  processing,  and  analyz- 
ing the  PNI  data  ar e . des cr ib ed  in  Part  A of  this  report 
(see  chapter  on  Method) c 

Cl . Compliance  and  Noncompliance  in  the  Classroom 


Ind 

ian 

ch 

ildren 

rec 

eive 

d aero 

ss  all  grades  substan 

tially  h 

igh 

er 

scores 

for 

pos 

it  ive 

(compliant)  b ehavior 

than 

for 

ne 

gat 

ive  (n 

onco 

mpli 

ant)  b 

ehavior  (see  Tables 

3-65 

and 

3- 

66) 

. Acr 

OSS 

all 

grades 

, compliant  behavior 

appeared 

t o 

b e 

displ 

ayed 

in 

equal 

amounts  toward  peers 

and  the  teacher;  noncompliant  behavior  was  somewhat  more 
often  directed  toward  the  teacher  than  toward  peers  (see 
Tables  3-65  and  3-66). 


Sampling  factors  had  significant  effects  on  scores 
for  compliant  behavior  but  not  on  scores  for  noncompliant 
behavior.  The  total  score  for  compliant  behavior  was 
affected  by  a significant  interaction  of  sex  with  grade; 
at  grades  four  and  six,  girls  received  more  nominations 
than  boys  for  compliant  behavior;  at  grade  eight  the  sex 
difference  reversed  direction  and  girls  received  substan- 
tially fewer  nominations  than  boys  for  compliant  behavior. 
Viewed  in  another  way,  the  data  show  that  ‘although 
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nominations  for  compliant  behavior  increased  with  age  for 
both  sex  groups,  the  rate  of  increase  differed  by  sex; 
boys  not  only  started  at  grade  four  with  a score  lower 
than  that  of  girls,  but  also  followed  a pattern  of  curvi- 
linear progression  showing  almost  no  change  between  grades 
four  and  six  but  a dramatic  increase  of  positive  nomina- 
tions at  grade  eight;  by  contrast,  girls  started  at  grade 
four  with  a score  quite  higher  than  that  of  boys  but  the 
increase  with  grade  of  the  positive  nominations  they 
received  was  linear  and  moderate  in  magnitude. 

Inspection  of  the  two  set  scores  for  compliant 
behavior  toward  peers  vs.  toward  the  teacher  indicates 
that  the  above-described  sex  by  grade  interaction  was 
apparent  on  both.  However,  with  respect  to  the  peer-to- 
peer  positive  scores,  the  main  grade  effect  was  higher  in 
magnitude  than  the  sex  by  grade  interaction  effect.* 

Relationships  among  PNI  set  scores.  Correlations 
among  the  three  positive  scores  as  well  as  among  the  three 
negative  scores  (i.e.,  total,  peer-to-peer,  and  peer-to- 
teacher)  were  all  positive  and  highly  significant  for  all 
sampling  groups  (see  Tables  3-67  and  3-68).  The  finding 
indicates  that  both  compliant  and  noncompliant  behavior 
tended  to  be  generalized  across  figures;  that  is,  children 
who  were  seen  as  fair,  friendly,  helpful,  and  getting  along 
well  with  their  classmates  were  highly  likely  to  be  also 
seen  as  obedient  and  obliging  toward  the  teacher,  working 
hard  and  seldom  being  scolded  by  the  teacher,  and  vice 
versa;  similarly,  children  having  a reputation  for  noncom- 
pliance with  the  teacher  were  highly  likely  to  be  seen  as 
noncompliant  with  their  peers  as  well. 

However,  contrary  to  expectation,  a substantial  num- 
ber of  correlation  coefficients  between  scores  for  com- 
pliant and  noncompliant  behavior  were  positive  (35  out  of 
a total  of  108;  see  Table  3-69).  The  finding  indicates 
that  the  likelihood  that  children  being  pointed  out  by 
their  peers  for  compliant  behavior  would  not  also  be  nomi- 
nated for  noncompliant  behavior  was  limited.  Moreover,  17 
of  the  35  positive  correlations  in  Table  3-69  were  signi- 
ficant at  P = .05,  while  15  of  the  73  negative  correlations 
were  significant  at  the  same  P level.  The  former  concerned 
only  high  status  boys  at  grades  six  and  eight;  the  latter 
were  equally  distributed  among  girls  from  both  SES  groups 
and  were  more  frequent  at  grade  eight  than  at  grades  four 


*The  rationale  and  the  criteria  followed  in  selecting 
variations  in  the  data  by  sampling  divisions  are  explained 
in  Part  A of  this  volume  (see  chapter  on  Method). 


and  six.  The  finding  suggests  that  v/ith  age  girls  of 
both  SFS  groups  were  very  likely  to  display  consistent 
behavior  in  the  classroom  (i.e.,  compliant  or  noncompli- 
ant)  and/or  be  perceived  and  rated  by  their  peers  in  a 
consistent,  reliable  way.  By  contrast,  boys  of  both  SES 
groups  (but  especially  those  of  high  SES)  were  highly 
likely  to  elicit  from  their  peers  conflicting  nominations 
indicating  inconsistent  or  unpredictable  behavior  in  terms 
of  its  quality  (compliant  vs.  noncompl ian t ) . The  reasons 
for  these  differences  are  not  immediately  apparent. 
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CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  AMONG  RATINGS  OF  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(INDIA) 
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TOTAL  POSITIVE 

PEER  TO  TEACHER  POSITIVE 

SEX 
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Peer  to 
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Introduction 


seen  on  the  basis 
and  conditions  in 
be  considered  as 
, economic , and 
e several  regions 
the  development  of 
ctures.  Even  a sum- 
mary examination  of  the  factors  and  conditions  which  exer- 
cise  an  influence  on  the  situations  in  different  regions 
would  call  for  a treatment  of  political  and  economic  his- 
tory far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  volume.  It  must  suffice 
here  to  emphasize  that  a study  carried  out  in  a particular 
geographical  area  in  Italy  cannot  be  generalized  to  cover 
the  rest  of  the  country,.. 

The  area  around  Milan,  in  which  this  research  was 
carried  out,  is  the  most  industrialized  area  in  Italy, 
reaching  high  social  and  economic  levels,  and  receiving 
considerable  numbers  of  immigrants  from  the  southern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  country.  In  this  area,  the  arrival 
of  people  from  underdeveloped  agricultural  areas  is  par- 
ticularly common,  and  the  process  of  assimilation  of  such 
groups  into  the  existing  population  is  continuous.  Milan 
is  usually  considered  to  be  the  most  ^European'  of  Italian 
cities  because  its  geographical  position  allows  more  con- 
tacts with  central,  northern,  and  eastern  Europe  than  any 
other  city  in  Italy.  It  is  a city  which,  though  facing 
the  future,  is  still  weighed  down  by  th^  problems  of  the 
past.  Its  population  is  desirous  of  realizing  more  ad- 
vanced solutions,  but  it  is  forced  to  accept  difficulties 
connected  with  present-day  survival.  This  is  due  to  fac- 
tors of  two  historically  and  socially  contrasting  kinds  — 
the  elementary  needs  of  the  underdeveloped  regions  of 
Italy,  and  the  advanced  social  outlook  of  more  advanced 
European  countries.  This  kind  of  conflict,  aggravated  by 
the  very  limited  autonomy  which  the  rigid  structures  of 
the  State  allow  to  local  authorities,  is  reflected  at  all 
levels  of  society;  in  the  family,  where  equality  between 
man  and  woman  and  recognition  of  the  rights  of  children 
are  still  held  up  by  the  remains  of  a pyramidal  authori- 
tarian structure;  in  the  school,  where  the  introduction 
of  the  ideas  and  methods  of  modern  psychology  and  teach- 
ing is  obstructed  by  a still  largely  aristocratic  and 
conservative  organization;  in  society  at  large,  in  which 
the  stimulus  to  overcome  serious  economic  inequalities 
and  to  encourage  responsibility  and  active  participation 
of  people  at  all  levels  is  obstructed  by  the  continued 


The  problem  of  authority  is  to  be 
of  presumably  highly  variable  factors 
Italian  society.  This  variability  can 
related  to  the  considerable  historical 
cultural  differences  which  characteriz 
of  the  country,  and  which  have  favored 
widely  differing  macro-  and  micro-stru 


existence  of  an  inefficient  administrative  system  and  by 
the  inadequate  solution  of  the  problem  of  giving  basic 
education  to  everybody. 

One  of  the  main  concerns  of  our  inquiry  was  thit  it 
might  be  possible  to  reveal  the  discords  and  contradic- 
tions which  are  characteristic  of  Milanese  society  as 
expressed  through  the  attitude  toward  authority  of  the 
children  in  our  research  group.  It  was  felt,  in  other 
words,  that  in  this  way  it  might  be  possible  to  study 
both  the  hindrances  caused  by  the  persistence  of  anachro- 
nistic systems  and  the  thrust  toward  new  solutions  observ- 
able in  a modern  industrial  society. 

Given  the  close  mingling  of  the  two  kinds  of  influ- 
ence, we  wondered  whether  values  and  opinions  regarding 
the  past  could  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  family  and, 
in  part,  of  the  school  on  the  child,  while  those  which 
reveal  attitudes  to  the  future  could  be  the  fruit  of  ten- 
dencies diffused  by  the  children  themselves.  In  other 
words,  the  conflict  between  two  generations  might  be 
partly  delineated  in  the  children*s  attitude  toward 
authority.  One  of  the  fundamental  themes  discussed  by 
the  student  movement  in  the  high  schools  and  universities 
of  Milan  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1968  was  the  re- 
pudiation of  authoritarianism,  together  with  the  affirma- 
tion of  collective  responsibility  for  the  decisions  of  the 
society  in  which  the  young  are  asking  to  take  part,  and  of 
the  right  to  self-determination  when  making  personal 
choices.  It  would  be  Interesting  to  establish  whether 
this  rejection  and  these  affirmations  are  germinally  pres- 
ent in  younger  children,  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  basic 
attitudes  of  the  young  are  determined  up  to  adolescence  by 
the  social  structure  under  which  they  live  and  by  the  edu- 
cation they  receive. 

Within  this  framework,  the  problem  of  understanding 
the  influence  on  the  subjects’  attitudes  of  factors  such 
as  sex,  age,  and  social  and  economic  levels,  both  sepa- 
rately and  as  they  interact  with  one  another,  was 
considered . 

Examination  of  the  results  obtained  from  our  sub- 
jects and  in  particular  the  analysis  of  statistically 
significant  differences  between  subdivisions  of  our 
research  group  on  the  various  groups  of  data  proposes  a 
series  of  questions  requiring  answers,  such  as  to  consti- 
tute a logically  structured  series  of  observations.  To 
clarify,  this  system  will  carry  out  two  main  operations: 

(1)  check  the  agreement  of  certain  results  with  the  hypoth- 
eses formulated  on  the  basis  of  psychological  or  social  and 
political  research.;  (2)  formulate  new  hypotheses  for  the 
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results  which  do  not  show  such -agreement . These  opera- 
tions will  naturally  have  to  be  carried  out  taking  into 
account  the  comparison  between  the  results  obtained  from 
the  Milan  research  group  and  those  from  the  other 
national  research  groups  and  the  operations  carried  cut 
by  the  cross-national  research  workers. 

In  this  sense  and  within  these  limits,  our  research 
attempts  to  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  a problem 
which  is  particularly  complex  in  Milanese  society.  We 
feel  that  this  methodological  attitude  is  the  most  suit- 
able in  the  context  of  a cross-national  project  which  is 
facing,  with  hew  methods,'  one  of  the  less  studied  but 
most  up- to- the-moment  problems  in  the  psychology  of  human 
development . ' : ' . r‘ 
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System 


B.  The  Child's  Conception  of  the  Compliance 


B1 . Images  of  Authority  Figures 


a . Affective  Attachment 

The  child's  image  of  authority  figures  and  hie  atti- 
tudes toward  them  develop  gradually  from  the  first 
object-relations  established  quite  early  in  infancy. 

Early  affectional  ties  to  parents  and  identification  with 
them  are  generally  considered  to  be  the  core  from  which 
attachment  to  other  authority  figures  develops  and  social 
responses  are  learned. 

The  degree  of  affective  attachment  of  children  to 
authority  figures  was  inferred  from  children's  responses 
to  items  in  the  questionnaire  which  dealt  with  the 
willingness  to  help  of  these  figures  and  the  children's 
personal  liking  for  them.  The  willingness  to  help  item 
Included  ratings  of  mother 3 father,  teacher,  religious 
leader,  President,  policeman,  and  friends.  The  personal 
liking  item  included  ratings  of  mother,  father,  teacher, 
President,  and  policeman. 

In  the  analysis  of  variance,  mother  and  father  rat- 
ings were  combined  into  a single  'parents  * variable. 
Similarly,  policeman.  President,  and  religious  leader 
were  combined  into  a single  '’other  authority5'  variable^ 
teacher  and  friends,  because  of  their  particular  roles, 
were  analyzed  separately.  This  criterion  provided  an 
overall  test  of  significance  on  the  principal  independent 
variables  (grade,  social  status,  and  sex)  for  family  and 
non-family  figure  groupings.  However,  mean  ratings  of 
each  figure  were  examined  individually  to  estimate  his 
place  and  weight  within  the  grouping. 

A comparison  of  grade  means  across  figures  between 
these  two  items  (willingness  to  help  and  personal  liking) 
shows  that  children's  ratings  on  the  personal  liking 
scale  range  much  wider  (from  very  positive  statements 
towards  parents  to  almost  negative  ones  tox^ards  police- 
men) than  on  the  x^illingness  to  help  scale,  where  ratings 
are  quite  high  and  grouped  together  (see  Figures  4-1  and 
4-2).  There  is,  however,  a general  tendency  for  ratings 
to  decrease  with  age  on  both  items.  The  marked  differ- 
ence in  range  of  ratings  between  the  two  items  suggests 
that  children's  expectations  with  respect  to  the  helpful- 
ness of  non-parental  figures  is  considerably  higher  than 
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their  degree  of  liking  for  them.  The  general  decrease 
vrith  age  could  be  attributed  to  an  increasing  need  for 
autonomy  while  the  fact  that  the  decrease  for  non-parental 
figures  is  much  more  marked  on  both  items  could  be 
explained  as  a decrease  in  generalization  of  attitudes 
towards  parents  to  other  authority  figures. 


The  number  of  significant  correlat 
two  items  indicates  a fairly  good  degre 
between  the  degree  of  attachment  to  an 
helpfulness  of  authority  figures.  This 
larly  true  for  non-family  figures,  whil 
for  mother  is  not  necessarily  associate 
ness  to  help  (see  Table  4-1). 
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At  grade  four  parental  figures  rank  very  high  and 
close  together  on  the  personal  liking  item,  while  non- 
family figures  are  scattered  along  the  scale  with  the 
teacher  occupying  an  intermediate  position  between 
parents  on  one  side  and  President  and  policeman  on  the 
other  (see  Figure  4-1).  Attachment  to  the  teacher  more 
than  to  any  other  figure  decreases  rapidly  with  age  until 
at  grade  eight  it  groups  together  with  President  and 
policeman. 
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President,  and  policeman  ratings  decrease  primarily  from 
the  fourth  to  the  sixth  grade. 

The  degree  of  personal  liking  for  parents  is  higher 
in  children  of  high  SFS  (see  Table  4-2).  The  difference 
appears  especially  at  the  fourth  and  sixth  grade  levels. 

At  the  eighth  grade,  the  ratings  of  high  SES  children 
drop  to  the  level  of  those  of  low  SES  children.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  significant  SES  or  sex  differences  on  the 
degree  of  personal  liking  for  non-family  figures  (see 
Tables  4-3  and  4-4).  There  is,  however,  a tendency  for 
high  SES  children  to  start  with  higher  ratings  and  often 
end  up  with  lower  ones  than  children  of  low  SES.  However, 
the  low  SES  childrens  ratings  of  the  President  were 
slightly  but  consistently  higher;*  moreover,  the  drop  in 
the  ratings  of  high  SES  children  is  greatest  from  sixth 
to  eighth  grade,  whereas  in  the  ratings  of  low  SES  chil- 
dren the  drop  is  greatest  from  fourth  to  sixth  grade  (see 
Table  4-5).  The  same  trends  are  observed  in  ratings  of 
girls  vs.  boys  and  might  indicate  that  high  SES  children 
and  girls,  being  "nurtured11  longer  by  parents,  delay 
their  process  toward  autonomy  and  critical  attitudes 
toward  figures  outside  the  family. 

As  already  noted,  mean  ratings  across  non-family 
figures  on  the  willingness  to  help  item  are  much  higher 
than  on  the  personal  liking  item,  and  at  the  fourth  grade 
level  there  is  little  differentiation  between  family  and 
non-family  figures  (see  Figure  4-2).  The  religious  leader 
receives  a slightly  higher  rating  than  either  the  mother 
or  father.  The  teacher.  President,  policeman,  and  friends 
are  also  quite  high  and  close  together.  However,  by  the 
eighth  grade  level,  ratings  of  the  helpfulness  of  all  non- 
family figures,  with  the  exception  of  friends  have  de- 
creased significantly,  and  the  drop  for  each  figure  is 
propos t ionat e to  the  drop  that  occurs  for  the  same  figures 
on  the  personal  liking  scale.  Thus  the  President  and  the 
teacher  drop  more  than  the  policeman.  The  combined  mean 
ratings  of  father  and  mother  remain  stable  with  age,  but 
the  individual  mean  ratings  show  that  from  sixth  to  eighth 
grade  the  father’s  willingness  to  help  decreases  consider- 
ably. 

SES  differences  are  significant  for  all  figures 
except  teacher,  with  children  of  high  SES  giving  higher 
ratings  than  children  of  low  SES.  (For  father,  the  low 


*The  Italian  President  happens  to  be  a socialist  and  most 
high  SES  children  come  from  families  that  disapprove  of  him. 
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status  children’s  means  at  grades  four,  six,  and  eight 
were  5.29,  5.23,  and  4.84,  respectively:  the  correspond- 
ing means  for  high  status  children  were  5.41,  5.59,  and 
5.26.  For  mother,  the  low  SES  children’s  means  at  grades 
four,  six,  and  eight  were  5.12,  4.84,  and  5.01,  respec- 
tively’, the  corresponding  means  for  high  SES  children  were 
5.35s  5.39,  and  5.45.  The  index  scores  combining 
responses  to  President,  policeman,  and  religious  leader 
were  4.76.,  4.34,  and  4.14  for  low  scatus  children  at  grades 
four,  six,  and  eight,  respectively;  the  corresponding 
scores  for  high  status  children  were  4.84,  4.73,  and  4.48.) 
Inspection  of  the  individual  means  shows  that  the  differ- 
ence is  actually  more  evident  for  the  religious  leader 
and  policeman  than  for  the  President,  whose  ratings  are 
highly  similar  in  both  groups  (see  Tables  4-6  through 
4-8).  This  finding  is  in  line  with  the  higher  rating 
given  to  the  President  on  the  personal  liking  scale  by 
low  SES  children. 

There  is  a general  tendency  for  girls  to  give  higher 
ratings  to  non-family  figures.  This  difference  is  signifi- 
cant for  the  President,  policeman,  and  religious  leader 
(see  Tables  4-6  through  4-8).  Toward  the  teacher,  the 
means  of  girls  start  at  a lower  level  than  those  of  boys 
and  drop  less  with  age.  (For  the  teacher,  the  girls' 
means  were  4.85,  4.58,  and  4.07  at  grades  four,  six,  and 
eight,  respectively;  the  corresponding  means  of  boys  were 
5.21,  3.52,  and  4.00.) 

The  findings  show  that  children's  expectations 
regarding  the  mother's  helpfulness  do  not  change  with 
age,  while  their  regard  for  the  father’s  and  non-family 
figures'  helpfulness  declines  with  age.  However,  the 
ratings  remain  positive  in  the  "usually  category  for 
all  figures  except  the  President,  who  falls  somewhat 
lower,  indicating  that  the  general  decrease  may  essen- 
tially be  due  to  a more  discriminative,  less  generalized 
perception  of  the  different  social  roles  of  the  various 
figures . 

The  ratings  of  teacher's  and  President’s  helpful- 
ness drop  more  than  any  other  figure;s  from  the  fourth 
to  the  sixth  grade,  probably  for  different  reasons. 

Children  may  realize  with  age  that  the  President  is  a 
remote  source  of  help.  Their  lowered  regard  for  the 
teacher’s  helpfulness  parallels  the  decrease  in  their 
liking  for  him;  the  finding  may  be  attributed  to  the 
circumstances  already  mentioned. 

The  higher  ratings  given  to  all  figures  except  the 
teacher  by  children  of  high  SES  could  reflect  the  fact 
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th.it  they  grow  up  in  a nore  favorable  and  protective 
environment  than  do  low  SES  children.  Parents  of  high 
SES  children  rate  higher  also  on  the  personal  liking 
scale,  indicating  that  they  have  more  nurturing  attitudes 
which  eventually  influence  positively  the  child's  percep- 
tion of  oilier  authority  figures  outside  the  home. 

The  teacher  figure  is  probably  less  affected  by 
generalization  because  children  have  daily  personal 
rapport  with  him  and  have,  therefore,  the  opportunity  to 
base  their  perception  on  real  experience.  Furthermore,  in 
our  culture  the  teacher  enjoys  far  more  prestige  among 
lower  class  than  among  upper  class  families.  Consequently, 
low  SES  children  might  develop  a more  positive  perception 
of  the  teacher.  Girls'  higher  ratings  of  # »e  religious 
leader,  President,  and  policeman  could  also  reflect  the 
more  protective  attitudes  towards  girls  in  our  society. 

Ivclationship  bctv;een  attachment  to  figures  and  class 
room  behavior.  The  relationship  between  affective  attach- 
ment to  authority  figures  and  classroom  behavior  presents 
somewhat  different  patterns  for  boys  and  girls  (see 
Table  4-9).  hoys’  compliance  with  teachers  is  associated 
with  their  liking  of  the  teacher  at  all  three  grade 
levels  and  with  their  liking  of  parents  at  the  fourth 
grade  level.  Their  positive  attitudes  toward  peers  are 
correlated  only  with  their  liking  of  parents.  Girls’ 
compliance  with  the  teacher  is  associated  with  their 
liking  of  the  teacher  only,  while  their  positive  behav- 
ior towards  peers  is  associated  at  the  sixth  grade  level 
with  their  attachment  to  the  father  as  well  as  to  the 
teacher  and  President. 

It  can  be  inferred  that  as  far  as  boys  are  concerned, 
their  acceptance  of  classroom  rules  as  well  as  their 
i :putation  among  peers  is  associated  with  the  degree  of 
their  acceptance  of  and  love  for  parental  figures.  Girls, 
on  the  other  hand,  shot;  their  behavior  toward  the  teacher 
to  be  rather  independent  from  affection  for  parents,  while 
their  behavior  toward  peers  is  related  to  a generally 
favorable  inclination  toward  authority  figures  both  inside 
and  outside  the  family  circle. 

At  the  eighth  grade  level  classroom  behavior  is  also 
positively  correlated  with  the  teacher's  willingness  tc 
help  (see  Table  4 '10).  The  finding  is  of  interest  in  that 
it  shows  that  with  increase  in  age,  compliance  with  the 
teacher  is  associated  with  a critical  evaluation  of  his 
or  her  capacity  of  interacting  positively  with  the  child 
in  the  teaching  process. 
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Summary . Children  show  a good  deal  of  affective 
attachment  towards  the  authority  figures  that  varies 
remarkably  with  age  and  the  role  of  the  figures  involved. 

On  the  personal  liking  scale  parents  rank  highest  and 
far  above  the  other  figures  and  liking  for  them  decreases 
less  than  for  any  non-family  figures.  The  sharp  drop  in 
ratings  of  non-family  authority  figures  is  probably  due 
both  to  the  children’s  increasing  need  for  autonomy  and 
to  the  decrease  in  generalization. 

Children  generally  hold  positive  expectations  about 
the  authority  figures’  helpfulness.  Also,  they  discrimi- 
nate less  among  individual  figures  when  expressing  belief 
In  their  nurturance  than  when  reporting  personal  liking 
for  them.  In  particular,  children’s  beliefs  in  the  help- 
fulness of  non-par en tal  figures  is  considerably  higher 
than  their  degree  of  liking  for  them;  the  decrease  of 
these  reliefs  with  age  parallels  the  decrease  of  liking 
for  each  figure.  The  sharp  decrease  in  ratings  of  the 
teacher  emphasizes  the  abrupt  change  in  children’s  per- 
ception of  the  teacher  from  a privileged  non-fanily 
figure,  vested  v:ith  parental  attributes,  to  a formal 
distant  authority.  The  finding  can  be  attributed  to  the 
difficulty  of  adjusting  in  the  new  school  system  at  the 
sixth  grade  level  and  to  the  general  dissatisfaction  with 
the  school  system,  emerging  more  and  more  with  age.  (This 
is  discussed  in  greater  detail  ir.  following  sections.) 

Sex  differences  suggest  that  boys  are  more  precocious 
as  regards  autonomy  processes,  developing  earlier  critical 
attitudes  toward  all  non-family  figures.  The  same  differ- 
ence and  developmental  trend  ir  evident  between  higher  and 
lover  SES  children,  the  latter  developing  earlier  critical 
attitudes  toward  non-family  figures.  The  more  protective 
milieu  in  which  they  grow  up  may  account  for  the  high  SES 
children’s  more  optimistic  perception  of  all  authority 
figures  and  their  consequent  delay  in  emergence  of 
autonomy  needs.  The  hypothesis  is  also  supported  by  the 
high  SES  children’s  ratings  of  the  figures1  will ingress 
to  help  toward  all  of  vjhotn  (except  teacher)  they  hold 
more  favorable  expectations.  Perhaps  the  lower  class 
children’s  perception  of  the  helpfulness  of  the  teacher 
(which  is  more  favorable  than  that  of  the  other  non- 
family figures)  reflects  the  great  prestige  that  this 
figure  enjoys  among  lower  class  children,  both  because 
for  them  school  is  a rather  recent  conquest  and  because 
education  is  looked  up  to  as  a powerful  instrument  of 
social  advancement.  At  the  eighth  grade  level  all  SES 
differences  tend  to  disappear,  though  in  Italy  class 
differences  are  still  very  remarkable,  both  for  economical 
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conditions  and  for  cultural  standards*  The  pre- 
adolescent Italian  students  seem,  therefore,  to  antici-* 
pate  a phenomenon  that  has  been  so  far  attributed  across 
the  world  to  older  students  who  have  come  to  fora  sub- 
cultural groups  with  values  and  standards  of  behavior 
quite  autonomous,  irrespective  of  the  original  social 
backgrounds  of  the  students  themselves. 
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FIGURE  4-1 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  ATTACHMENT 
TO  AUTHORITY  FIGURES,  BY  GRADE 
(ITALY) 


Grade : 4 


6 
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Item:  Do  you  like  (figure)? 

Scale'  ~ No»  not  at  a^>  6 - Yes,  very,  very  much. 
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FIGURE  4-2 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  PERCEPTION  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES 
AS  HELPFUL,  BY  GRADE 
(ITALY) 


Item:  Does  (figure)  want  to  help  you  when  you  need  it? 

Scale:  1 “ Never;  6 - Always. 
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TABLE  4-1 


CORRELATION  BETWEEN  LIKING  FOR  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  PERCEPTION 
OF  THEM  AS  HELPFUL,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(ITALY) 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

FOUR 

BOYS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

SIX 

BOYS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

Father 

.33* 

.30* 

.03 

.19 

.17 

.24* 

Mother 

.18 

.14 

.09 

.30* 

.12 

.18 

Teacher 

.19* 

.15 

.22 

.19 

.40* 

.55* 

Policeman 

.13 

.23* 

.17 

.10 

.23* 

.28* 

Prime  Minister 

.21* 

.45* 

.10 

.29* 

.26* 

.52* 

Note,  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  4-2 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  ATTACHMENT  TO  PARENTS 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  MJD  SEX 
(ITALY) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

GIRLS 

STATUS 
BOYS  TOTAL 

HIGH  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

TOTALS 

GIRLS 

BY  SEX 
BOYS 

Four 

5.46 

5.37 

5.21 

5.30 

5.75 

5.67 

5.71 

5.52 

5.41 

Six 

5.49 

5.37 

5.22 

5.29 

5.68 

5.71 

5.69 

5.52 

5.47 

Eight 

5.10 

4.64 

5.52 

5.05 

5.03 

5.21 

5.15 

4.85 

5.35 

Totals 

5.22 

5.51 

5.31 

5.41 

Note* 

Significant 

Ef fects2 

SES  9 

Sex  by 

Grade , 

Index 

based 

on  combination 

of  2 items:  "Do  you  like  your  father  (mother)?"  Item  Scale: 
1 - No,  not  at  all;  6 - yes,  very,  very  much. 


TABLE  4-3 


CG^  PAR  I SON  CF  MEANS  CN  ATTACHMENT  TO  TEACHFR,  BY  GRADE, 


SOCIAL  STATUS,  , 
( ITALY) 

AND  SEX 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

STATUS 

TCTALS 

BY  sex 

C-IRLS 

ROYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BCYS 

FCUR 

■4  . 54 

4.73 

4.07 

4.4  3 

4.84 

4.5  7 

4.7C 

4.77 

4.28 

SIX 

3.34 

3.18 

2 .94 

3.C6 

4.14 

3.13 

3.61 

3.65 

3.04 

EIGHT 

-2.95 

2.83 

3.12 

2.96 

•"  2. 80 

3.07 

2.94 

2.82 

3.09 

TCTALS 

3.67 

3 . 6 i 

3.74 

3.82 

3.52 

NCTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS*  GRACE,  SEX  BY  GRADE.  ITEM1  "DO  YOU 
LIKE  YCUR  TEACHERS?"  ITEM  SCALE1  1 -NO,  NOT  AT  ALL;  6 - YES,  VERY, 
VERY  MUCH. 


TABLE  4 - 4 • 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  ATTACHMENT  TO  OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES, 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX  

(ITALY)  


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

3.06 

3.09 

3.06 

3.08 

3.21 

2.89 

3.04 

3.14 

2.98 

SIX 

2.72 

2.76 

2.86 

2.81 

2.86 

2.41 

2.63 

2.81 

2.63 

EIGHT 

2.67 

2.64 

2.83 

2.73 

2.70 

2.53 

2.61 

2.67 

2.67 

TOTALS 

2.90 

2.76 

2.  89 

2.77 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECT  Si  GRADE.  INDEX  BASED  ON  COMBINATION  OF 
2 ITEMS:  "DO  YOU  LIKE  POLICEMEN  (THE  PRESIDENT  OF  ITALY)'"  ITEM  SC A LE - 
I - NO,  NOT  AT  ALL;  6 - tES,  VERY,  VERY  MUCH. 


TABLE  4 - 5 


COMPARISON  CF  MEANS  GN  ATTACHMENT  TO  PRESIDENT, 
BY  GRACE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
( ITALY  ) 


GRACE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

high 

STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

3.45 

3.59 

3.38 

3 . 5 C 

3.52 

3.24 

3.38 

3.57 

3.32 

SIX 

2.99 

3.04 

3.23 

3.14 

'3.16 

2. 60 

2.85 

3.10 

2.91 

(EIGHT 

2.86 

2.88 

2.89 

2.88 

2.92 

2.77 

2.84 

2.90 

2.83 

TOTALS 

3.21 

3.01 

3.22 

3.02 
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NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS1  (OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES) 
CU  LIKE  THE  PRESICENT  OF  ITALY?"  ITEM  SCALE1  I - NO, 
S,  VERY,  VERY  MUCH. 


GRADE.  ITEM; 
NOT  AT  ALL;  6 


PI) 


TABLE  4 - 6 


CCMPAR ISCN  CF  FEANS  ON  VlEh  OF  POLICEMAN  AS  HELPFUL, 
BY  GRACE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
( ITALY) 


GRACE' 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

4.74 

4.83  4.59 

4.71 

4.94  4.63 

4.7  0 

4.  87 

4.61 

SIX 

4 .72 

4.83  4 . C 6 

4.42 

5.04  4.98 

5.01 

4.94 

4.52 

EIGHT 

4.50 

4.27  4.35 

4.31 

4.70  4.65 

4.67 

4.49 

4.52 

TOTALS 

4.51 

4. 82 

4.77 

4.55 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS*. 
SEX.  ITEM*-  “DO  P CL  ICEMEN  WANT  TO 
I - NEVER;  6 - ALWAYS. 

(OTHER 

HELP 

AUTHORITY  FIGURES)  GRADE,  SES, 
YOU  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT?"  ITEM  SCALi 

TABLE 

4-  7 

COMPARISON 

OF  MEANS  UN  VIEW  OF  PRESIDENT  AS  HELPFUL, 
EY  GRACE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
( ITALY  ! 

GRACE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TUTAL 

GIRLS  BOYS 

total 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

4.88 

5.12  4.51 

4.84 

5.33  4.64 

4.95 

5.  19 

4.56 

SIX 

4.02 

4.53  3.29 

3.88 

4.21  4.15 

4.18 

4.  38 

3.70 

EIGHT 

3.69 

4 .CO  3.37 

3.74 

3.91  3.42 

3.66 

3.95 

3.4G 

TOTALS 

4.29 

4.24 

4.  57 

3.96 

NGTE.-S  IGNIFICANT  EFFECTS-*  (OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES)  GRADE,  SES, 
SEX.  ITEMS  "DOES  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  ITALY  WANT  TO  HELP  YOU  WHEN  YOU  NEED 
ITT”  ITEM  SCALE:  1 - NEVER)  6 - ALWAYS- 

TABLE  4-8 


COMPARISON 

OF  MEANS  OF  VIEW  OF 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  ! 

( ITALY  ) 

RELIGIOUS  LEADER  AS 
STATUS,  AND  SEX 

HELPFUL , 

GRACE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BUYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

n 

5.35 

5.18 

5 .40 

5.28 

5.67 

5.29 

5.47 

5.36 

5.35 

SIX 

5.28 

5.13 

4 o 80 

4.99 

5.61 

5.52 

5.56 

5.4-0 

5.17 

EIGHT 

5.03 

4.75 

4.79 

4.77 

5.66 

4.95 

5.28 

5.  20 

4.88 

TOTALS 

5.04 

5.43 

5.  32 

5.13 

NOTE. -'SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS*-  (OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES)  GRADE,  SES, 

SEX.  ITEM:  "DUES  THE  RELIGIOUS  LEADER  WANT  TO  HELP  YOU  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT*" 
O SCALE?  I - NEVER)  6 - ALWAYS. 

ERIC 


TABLE  4-9 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ATTACHMENT  TO  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND 
CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(ITALY) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 


TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

.12 

.22* 

.15 

.31* 

.03 

-.20* 

-.14 

-.20* 

6 

.23* 

.21* 

.17 

.18 

-.10 

.07 

-.04 

-.06 

8 

.03 

.04 

.07 

.14 

-.12 

-.07 

-.02 

-.09 

Mother 

4 

.09 

.13 

.15 

.27* 

.03 

-.21* 

-.04 

-.25* 

6 

.14 

.13 

.08 

.09 

.10 

.13 

.04 

.04 

8 

.01 

.11 

.15 

.10 

-.25* 

-.08 

-.09 

-.16 

Teacher 

4 

.17 

.04 

.22* 

.21* 

-.21* 

-.18 

-.27* 

-.19 

6 

.47* 

.16 

.34* 

.29* 

-.20* 

.09 

-.12 

-.07 

8 

.16 

.14 

.13 

.26* 

-.01 

-.24* 

-.11 

-.24* 

Policeman 

4 

.13 

.10 

.14 

.11 

.03 

-.17 

-.05 

-.17 

6 

.10 

.17 

.14 

.19 

-.15 

.11 

-.11 

-.09 

8 

.04 

.15 

-.00 

.10 

.02 

-.08 

-.10 

-.09 

President 

4 

-.15 

-.02 

-.16 

.02 

.06 

-.15 

.16 

-.13 

6 

.27* 

.07 

.12 

-.04 

-.20 

-.00 

-.14 

.01 

8 

.15 

-.01 

.02 

.02 

.04 

-.19 

-.04 

.01 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


. TABLE  4-10 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AS  HELPFUL 
AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(ITALY) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 


TO  PEERS 

TO  TEACHER 

TO  PEERS 

TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Father 

4 

.02 

.14 

-i02 

.06 

-.05 

-.02 

-.ii 

-.01 

6 

.08 

-.03 

.01 

-.03 

.09 

.09 

.07 

.07 

8 

,08 

.05 

-.02 

.17 

-.07 

.00 

.02 

.01 

Mother 

4 

.08 

.07 

.06 

.06 

-.08 

-.11 

-.22 

-.04 

6 

.03 

.12 

-.04 

.15 

.02 

-.03 

-.02 

-.12 

8 

.04 

.13 

-.04 

.18 

-.16 

-.06 

.07 

-.05 

Teacher 

4 

.08 

.03 

.06 

.01 

-.02 

.02 

.10 

.06 

6 

.11 

.04 

.00 

.11 

-.14 

-.13 

-.11 

-.11 

8 

.16 

.18 

.24* 

.30* 

-.21* 

-.26* 

-.11 

-.30* 

Policeman 

4 

-.20* 

.11 

-.14 

.11 

.21 

-.13 

.23* 

-.07 

6 

.07 

.09 

.07 

.17 

-.08 

.02 

.08 

-.09 

8 

.22* 

.17 

.14 

.19 

-.04 

-.12 

-.09 

-.15 

President 

4 

-.02 

-.08 

.01 

.00 

-.05 

-.02 

-.17 

.03 

6 

-.08 

.02 

-.09 

.12 

.07 

.16 

,17 

.04 

8 

.13 

.27* 

.13 

.30* 

.01 

-.10 

.08 

-.09 

Religious 

Leader 

4 

.06 

-.08 

.09 

-.01 

.02 

-.07 

.06 

-.07 

6 

.08 

-.02 

-.08 

.12 

-.09 

.14 

.07 

.05 

8 

.06 

.09 

.03 

.10 

-.09 

-.22 

-.03 

-.19 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


b . Perception  of  the  Power  of  Authority  Figures 
To  Punish  Hone ompl iance 

Children's  perception  of  the  power  of  authority 
figures  to  punish  noncompliance  is  probably  based  both  on 
direct  experience  ar.d  the  assimilation  of  attitudes  shared 
by  the  culture  in  which  they  grow  up. 

Ilean  ratings  on  the  questionnaire  items  dealing  with 
the  punitive  power  of  family  and  non-family  figures  are 
widely  scattered,  ranking  from  'always"  for  parental 
figures  and  judge,  to  nusually:;  for  teacher*  President* 
and  policeman*  to  "sometimes"  for  religious  leader,  and 
to  ^never"  for  friends.  These  data  show  that  children 
clearly  differentiate  the  roles  of  the  authority  figures 
with  regard  to  their  power  to  punish.  Parents  and  judge, 
who  rank  highest*  represent  respectively  the  major  sources 
of  power  inside  and  outside  the  home.  The  teacher.  Presi- 
dent, and  policeman  a/e  also  rated  quite  high,  while  the 
religious  leader  ranks  low  since  he  has  no  coercive  power. 
Friends,  rank  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  for  the  same 
reason  (see  Figure  4-3) . 


Discrimination  among  the  different  figures  increases 
with  age*  Grade  means  across  figures  show  that  only  the 
parental  figures7  ratings  increase  with  age,  especially 
from  fourth  to  sixth  grade  (see  Figure  4-3).  At  this  age 
level  children  probably  achieve  a higher  degree  of  identi- 
fication with  parents  and  a feeling  of  belonging  to  the 
family  as  the  major  source  of  social  control. 

Ratings  of  all  other  figures  except  the  policeman 
tend  to  decrease  with  age  because  of  a progressive 
specification  of  their  roles.  Friends'  ratings  decrease 
significantly  from  fourth  to  sixth  grade  also  because  of 
the  increased  awareness  of  equality  among  peers  (see 
Figure  4-3) . 


Sex  differences  are  signific 
ratings  of  parental  power  to  puni 
higher  values.  (Girls'  means  at 
eight  were  5.05,  5.65*  and  5.59, 
and  5.23,  5.65,  and  5.67,  respect 
corresponding  means  were  5.43,  5. 
for  father,  and  5.66,  5.35,  and  5 
mother.)  Toward  the  other  authori 
boys  also  behave  differently,  the 
ratings  to  the  President  and  the 
(Girls'  ratings  at  grades  four, 


ant  with  respect  to 
sh , with  boys  giving 
grades  four,  six,  and 
respectively,  for  father, 
ively,  for  mother.  Boys' 
82,  and  5.75,  respectively 
.63,  respect ively , for 
ty  figures  girls  and 
former  giving  higher 
latter  to  policeman. 


4.12,  and  4.34 
5,11,  and  4 . 35 . 


ix,  and 

respectively,  for  the  policeman, 
respectively,  for  the  President. 


eight  were  4.25, 
and  5.11 

T>  „ f 
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corresponding  means  were  4.73,  4.56,  and  4.83,  respec- 
tively, for  the  policeman,  and  4.70,  3.95,  and  3.96, 
respectively  * for  the  President.)  With  respect  to  the 
judge  and  religious  leader,  the  sex  differences  were 
small  at  grades  four,  and  eight;  at  grade  six,  however, 
the  girls ¥ ratings  were  higher  than  those  of  boys  for 
both  figures,  especially  for  the  religious  leader..  Sex 
differences  cancel  out  when  the  means  are  pooled  into  a 
single  index  in,  the  analysis  of  variance  (see  Table  4-12). 
The  findings  suggest  that  the  boys*  perception  of  the 
power  of  authority  figures  to  punish  is  based  on  direct 
experience  since  they  attribute  more  power  than  girls  to 
parents  and  policeman  who  are  the  figures  who  have  more 
opportunities  to  punish  them  in  the  home  as  T7ell  as  in 
the  streets.  On  the  other  hand,  girls  give  clearly  higher 
ratings  than  boys  to  the  President  (and  at  grade  six 
also  to  the  religious  leader)  who  does  not  have  direct 
coercive  power  but  whose  authority  is  formally  accepted 
in  our  culture.  It  could  be  inferred  that  girls  tend  to 
perceive  as  more  powerful  the  figures  whose  authority 
they  have  experienced  least,  and  as  less  powerful  the 
figures  who  actually  exercise  their  power  to  punish  and 
v/ho  may  in  fact  be  more  lenient  toward  them. 

In  ratings  of  the  teacher  there  is  an  interaction 
effect  between  age  and  sex*  Girls  give  lower  ratings 
than  boys  at  the  fourth  and  eighth  grade  levels.  This 
trend  reverses  itself  at  the  sixth  grade  level  where 
girls*  ratings  increase  and  boys7  ratings  decrease  (see 
Table  4-11) . In  the  sixth  grade,  children  are  confronted 
with  a new  situation  which  is  evidently  handled  differ- 
ently by  boys  than  by  girls.  When  confronted  with  new 
teachers  whose  authority  they  have  hardly  experienced, 
boys  tend  to  underestimate  it,  whereas  girls  tend  to 
overestimate  it.  At  the  eighth  grade  level  both  boys’ 
and  girls.7  ratings  return  to  their  original  values. 

SES  differences  are  significant  for  all  non-family 
figures  with  high  SES  children  rating  their  power  to 
punish  higher  than  do  low  SES  children  (see  Tables  4-11 
and  4-12).  However,  the  difference  was  much  more  marked 
for  the  religious  leader  and  teacher  than  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  policeman.  (The  low  SES  children’s  means  at 
grades  four,  six,  and  eight  were  4.41,  4.21,  and  4.60, 
respectively 5 for  the  policeman;  5.35,  5.13,  and  5.58, 
respectively,  for  the  judge;  4.88,  4.47,  and  4.66. 
respectively,  for  the  President;  and  3.65,  2.49,  and  2.83, 
respectively,  for  the  religious  leader.  The  correspond- 
ing means  for  high  SES  children  were  4.63,  4.49,  and 
4.52,  respectively,  for  the  policeman;  5,52,  5.50,  and 
5.46,  respectively,  for  the  judge;  4,93,  4.52,  and  4.23, 
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respectively 3 for  the  President,  and  3.90*  3.97,  and 
3.34,  respectively.,  for  the  religious  leader.)  Ratings  „ 
of  both  high  and  low  SES  children  decreased  with  age 
and  at  the  eighth  grade  level  the  combined  index  values 
were  very  similar  (see  Table  4-12).  However,  ratings  of 
low  SES  children  tended  to  drop  more  from  fourth  to 
sixth  grade  while  ratings  of  high  SES  children  tended  to 
drop  from  sixth  to  eighth  grade.  This  difference  paral- 
lels the  difference  found  on  ratings  of  girls  vs.  boys, 
suggesting  that  there  might  be  different  age  trends.  The 
change  in  attitudes  toward  authority  figures  outside  the 
family  occurs  iu  the  same  direction,  and  values  at  the 
eighth  grade  are  often  very  similar  for  all  groups.  It 
could  be  inferred  that  at  the  eighth  grade  peer  group 
identification  reaches  its  peak  and  that  children’s 
perception  is  less  influenced  by  family  standards  and 
values.  Boys  and  low  SES  children  of  both  sexes  achieve 
this  sort  of  emancipation  earlier  because  they  enjoy 
more  freedom  earlier.  In  fact,  both  high  and  low  SES 
families  generally  allow  more  freedom  to  boys  than  to 
girls.  Similarly,  low  SES  children  are  playing  in  the 
streets  by  themselves  at  an  age  at  which  high  SES  chil- 
dren are  still  chaperoned  by  either  parents  or  servants. 

The  similarity  of  values  of  all  groups  at  the 
eighth  grade  level  could  be  attributed  to  a greater 
intermingling  of  SES  and  sex  groups. 

Relationship  between  perception  of  f igures ' power  to 
punish  and  classroom  behavior.  There  are.  very  few  sig- 
nificant correlations  between  classroom  behavior  and 
children’s  perception  of  punitive  power  of  authority 
figures 

Boys1  compliance  with  the  teacher  appears  to  be 
related  to  their  perception  of  father,  teacher,  and 
religious  leader  as  figures  endowed  with  the  power  to 
punish.  No  such  relation  is  evident  for  girls,  probably 
indicating  a higher  degree  of  internalization  of  norms 
of  appropriate  and  conforming  social  behavior. 

Boys1  and  girls’  good  reputation  among  peers  is 
associated  with  their  view  of  parents  and  religious 
leader  as  powerful  agents  of  punishment.  The  associa- 
tion is  limited  to  figures  involved  with  their  education 
(with  the  remarkable  exclusion  of  the  teacher).  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  good  relations  among  peers  are  enhanced 
by  children's  regard  for  the  punitive  power  of  figures 
who  have  not  only  strictly  disciplinary  power  but  also 
an  affective  or  moral  ascendancy. 
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Summary . In  general,  children  were  able  to  differ- 
entiate among  authority  figures  and  rate  their  relative 
punitive,  power  according  to  their  roles.  Parents  and 
judge  were  endovjed  with  the  greatest  power,  religious 
leader  and  friends  with  the  least.  The  discrimination 
among  the  different  figures  increased  with  age. 

Boys  attributed  greater  power  to  punish  to  parents 
and  policeman  than  did  girls.  Because  of  the  commonly 
shared  opinion  that  boys  must  be  treated  more  severely  in 
order  to  counteract  their  stronger  aggressive  tendencies 
and  help  them  develop  stronger  character , they  are  liable 
to  be  punished  by  parents  more  often  than  girls.  Being 
allowed  more  freedom  outside  the  home  they  are  also  more 
easily  subject  to  the  policeman’s  sanctions.  Girls  per- 
ceive  the  President  (and*  to  some  extent ; the  religious 
leader)  as  vested  with  more  power  to  punish,  a finding 
indicating  that  absorption  of  traditional  cultural  atti- 
tudes is  more  pronounced  among  girls  than  boys.  The 
interaction  between  sex  and  age  in  the  teacher’s  ratings 
probably  reflects  differences  in  children’s  ways  of 
responding  to  new  school  situations:  girls  overestimate 

the  punitive  power  of  the  new  teachers,  boys  under- 
estimate it. 

Higher  SES  children,  compared  to  those  of  lo*;  5ES, 
appeared  to  attribute  greater  power  to  punish  to  all  non- 
family  figures c The  difference,  however,  tends  to  dis- 
appear with  age,  adding  further  evidence  to  the  already 
observed  tendency  of  the  pre-adolescent  to  conform  to 
standards  of  behavior  shared  by  the  peer  group. 
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FIGURE  4-3 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEW  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES' 
POWER  TO  PUNISH,  BY  GRADE 
(ITALY) 


Grade:  4 6 ' 8 

Item:  Does  (figure)  have  the  power  to  punish  you  when  you  do  wrong? 

Scale:  1 - Never;  6 - Always. 


TABLE  4 - 11 


C C M P A R I SON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEW  OF  TEACHER'S  POWER  TO  PLNISH 
NON-COMPLIANCE,  BY  GRACE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

{ I TALY  ) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

H I GH 

STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

4.92 

4.58 

5.23 

4.87 

4.8C 

5.15 

4.98 

4.66 

5.19 

SIX 

4 .72 

4.86 

3.96 

4.42 

4.98 

5.02 

5.CC 

4.92 

4.52 

E IGHT 

4.72 

4.45 

4.80 

4.61 

4.45 

5.17 

4.83 

4.45 

5. CO 

TOTALS 

4 . 79 

4.66 

4.94 

4.67 

4.92 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS*  SES,  SEX  BY  GRADE.  ITER*  “CC  TEACHERS 
HAVE  THE  PCWER  TC  PUNISH  YOU  WHEN  YOU  DO  WRONG?'  ITEM  SCALE'*  1 - NEVER,- 
6 - ALWAYS- 


. TABLE  4-12 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEW  OF  SEVERAL  AUTHORITY  FIGURES' 
POWER  TO  PUNISH  NON-COMPLIANCE,  BY  GRADE, 

SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(ITALY) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FGUR 

4.49 

4.33 

4.53 

4.42 

4.52 

4 • 64 

4.58 

4.40 

4.58 

SIX 

4.26 

4.36 

3.65 

4.01 

4.55 

4.46 

4.50 

4.46 

4.07 

EIGHT 

4.29 

. 4.36 

4.17 

4.27 

4.26 

4*35 

4.31 

4.32 

4.27 

TOT'-  LS 

4.26 

4.46 

4.39 

4.32 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS*  SES.  INDEX  BASED  ON  COMBINATION  OF  4 
ITEMS:  • DOES  THE  PRESIDENT  (POLICEMAN,  JUDGE,  RELIGIOUS  LEADER)  HAVE  THE 
POWER  TO  PUNISH  YOU  WHEN  YOU  DO  WRONG?"  ITEM  SCALE:  1 - NEVER 5 6 - 

ALWAYS. 
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TABLE  4-13 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  POWER  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  TO 
PUNISH  NONCOMPLIANCE  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(ITALY) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 


TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO 

GIRLS 

PEERS 

BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

.10 

.28* 

.15 

.20* 

-.12 

-.17 

-.24* 

-.21 

6 

.21* 

.12 

.09 

.11 

-.17 

-.02 

-.06 

-.01 

8 

-.09 

.06 

-.09 

.08 

.04 

-.13 

.13 

-.02 

Mother 

4 

.21* 

.01 

.18 

.04 

-.11 

-.14 

-.16 

-.11 

6 

.13 

.11 

.14 

.09 

-.11 

-.04 

-.16 

-.05 

8 

-.03 

-.01 

.02 

.05 

.03 

-.14 

.12 

-.06 

Teacher 

4 

.10 

-.03 

.16 

.01 

-.02 

-.13 

-.13 

-.09 

6 

.12 

.12 

-.02 

.22* 

-.04 

.10 

.12 

-.07 

8 

.06 

-.01 

.10 

-.06 

-.06 

.02 

.04 

.07 

Policeman 

4 

.07 

.03 

.07 

.00 

-.17 

-.09 

-.11 

-.07 

6 

-.09 

-.02 

-.08 

.01 

-.06 

.03 

-.08 

-.06 

8 

.09 

.04 

-.03 

-.03 

.02 

-.08 

.09 

-.11 

President 

4 

.01 

-.11 

.12 

-.06 

.02 

-.01 

-.07 

-.03 

6 

.03 

.04 

-.01 

.18 

.03 

.13 

.06 

.04 

8 

.03 

-.02 

.11 

-.02 

.06 

.05 

.02 

.10 

Judge 

4 

-.01 

.06 

.07  ' 

-.01 

-.05 

-.07 

-.08 

-.18 

6 

-.05 

.04 

.00 

.11 

.08 

-.12 

.04 

-.19 

8 

.12 

.01 

.16 

.06 

-.08 

.02 

-.22 

.01 

Religions 

4 

-.07 

.02 

.07 

.09 

.02 

-.18 

-.04 

-.22 

Leader 

6 

.21* 

.24* 

.01 

.30* 

-.10 

.05 

.06 

.01 

8 

.10 

-.03 

.16 

.08 

.04 

.02 

.04 

.09 

Friends 

4 

-.11 

-.17 

-.11 

-.02 

.10 

-.08 

.10 

-.10 

6 

.15 

.04 

.06 

.13 

.01 

.05 

.01 

.03 

8 

-.14 

-.09 

-.17 

-.11 

.15 

-.01 

.09 

.02 

Note.  *lndicates  significant  correlation. 
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c • Children1 s View  of  the  Consequences  of  ^on- 
compliance— Inevit  ability  of  Punishment 

Responses  to  the  items  dealing  with  the  consequences 
of  noncompliance  should  indicate  to  what  extent  children 
expect  to  be  punished  when  they  disobey*,  The  question 
encompassed  disobedience  of  mother,  father  (parents 
variable),  city  officials,  policeman,  and  government 
officials  (other  authority  variable),  and  teacher. 

Grade  means  across  figures  showed  that  children 
‘usually’  expect  punishment  for  their  disobedience  from 
all  figures  (see  Figure  4-4).  At  the  fourth  grade  level 
the  ranking  of  figures  showed  very  little  variation.  With 
increasing  age  the  ranking  of  non- family  figures,  such  as 
city  officials,  policeman,  and  teacher,  remained  quite 
stable?  ratings  of  the  government,  which  occupied  the 
highest  rank  position  across  all  grade  levels,  increased 
considerably  from  sixth  to  eighth  grade.  By  contrast, 
ratings  of  the  mother  and  father  decreased  significantly 
with  age,  the  latter  more  than  the  former?  at  grades  six 
and  eight  the  father  occupied  the  lowest  rank  position. 

The  decrease  in  the  father?s  rating  parallels  the  decrease 
of  his  rating  on  the  scale  of  willingness  to  help?  as 
children  grow  older,  they  perceive  him  as  less  punitive 
but  also  as  less  helpful. 

Sex  differences  were  significant  and  consistent 
across  all  authority  figures,  with  girls  giving  lower 
ratings  than  boys  to  all  figures.  (Girls?  means  at 
grades  four,  six,  and  eight  were  4.43,  3.93,  and  4.25, 
respectively,  for  father?  4.44,  4.25,  and  4.63,  respec- 
tively, for  mother?  3.97,  4.39,  and  4*28,  respectively, 
for  teacher;  4.17,  4.11,  and  4.20,  respectively,  for 
policeman^  4.54,  4.94,  and  4.81,  respectively,  for  city 
officials?  and  4.3C,  4.63,  and  5.07,  respectively,  for 
government  officials.  Boysf  corresponding  means  were 
5.05,  4.39,  and  4.48,  for  father?  4.97  , 4.55  , and  4 . 36 n 
for  mother?  4.88,  4.55,  and  4.59,  for  teacher?  4.82,  4.70, 
and  4.77,  for  policeman?  5.18,  5.07,  and  5.04,  for  city 
officials?  and  5.03,  4.76,  and  5.18,  for  government  offi- 
cials.) Sex  differences  were  more  marked  at  the  fourth 
grade  level  than  at  the  subsequent  grade  levels.  Differ- 
ences on  ratings  of  parents  actually  disappeared  at  the 
eighth  grade  level.  An  analogous  convergence  was  observed 
with  age  in  boys*  and  girls7  ratings  of  the  punitive  power 
of  authority  figures. 

This  finding  supports  the  previously  stated  hypothe- 
sis of  different  age  trends  by  sex.  There  is  no  evidence 
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of  SES  differences.  Sex  differences  indicate  that  girls 
probably  experience  less  punishment  than  boys. 

The  interview  data  support  these  findings.  The 
greatest  number  of  children  (46  percent)  maintain  that 
one  who  breaks  rules  gets  away  with  it  only  "sometimes,1'' 
thus  indicating  that  they  generally  see  punishment  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  transgression  affected  neither 
by  authority  figures’  personal  preferences,  nor  by  the 
prestige  of  the  transgressor.  Furthermore,  when  asked 
who  the  individuals  are  that  generally  get  away  with 
breaking  the  rules,  the  greatest  number  (52  percent)  of 
them  define  these  people  as  Nsly,”  '’cunning  as  foxes/1  or 
’’people  that  always  know  what  excuse  to  make.*'  Twenty 
percent  of  the  children  answer  that  one  gets  away  with  it 
''always'1  and  17  percent  "most  of  the  time.”  The  greatest 
number  of  children  (43  percent)  maintained  that  boys  get 
away  more  often  than  girls  with  breaking  rules,  pointing 
to  boys'  superiority  as  regards  cleverness  and  slyness  as 
well  as  to  their  compliant  behavior.  Twenty-seven  percent 
maintained  that  girls  get  away  more  often  with  breaking 
rules  than  boys,  and  19  percent  thought  that  there  is  no 
difference  between  boys  and  girls.  As  to  sex  differences, 

52  percent  of  the  answers  supporting  boys*  superiority  in 
getting  away  with  breaking  rules  were  given  by  boys  and 
48  percent  by  girls,  while  59  percent  of  the  answers  sup- 
porting girls'  superiority  in  getting  away  with  rule 
breaking  were  given  by  girls  and  41  percent  by  boys.  liore 
girls  than  boys  see  both  sexes  as  equally  successful  in 
getting  away  with  breaking  rules.  Fifty-eight  percent  of 
these  answers  were  given  by  girls  and  42  percent  by  boys. 
Furthermore,  the  greatest  number  of  interviewed  subjects 
(62  percent)  appeared  to  think  that  children  get  away  with 
rule  breaking  more  often  than  adults,  probably  because 
they  realize  that  adult  actions,  being  invested  with 
greater  responsibility,  are  submitted  to  more  severe  control. 

Relationship  between  beliefs  in  the  inevitability  of 
punishment  and  classroom  behavior.  It  is  of  interest  that, 
while  there  is  no  positive  correlation  between  good  behav- 
ior and  beliefs  regarding  the  consequences  of  noncompli- 
ance, there  are  a few  positive  correlations  between 
misbehavior  in  the  classroom  and  expectations  of  punish- 
ment by  the  teacher,  policeman,  and  government  officials. 

All  of  these  correlations  pertain  to  boys  at  grades  six 
and  eight  (see  Table  4-14).  The  finding  suggests  that 
fear  of  punishment  is  not  associated  with  good  behavior 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  expectations  of  punishment  do 
not  prevent  misbehaving.  The  data  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  punishment  is  not  an  effective  means  of  inducing 
compliance  in  the  classroom  setting. 
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Summary . Italian  children  appeared  t 
punishment  ''usually11  follottfs  noncompliance 
non-family  figures  were  generally  stable  a 
however,  ratings  for  government  officials 
increase  v/ith  grade,  suggesting  that  Ttfith 
become  more  aware  of  its  importance  as  a c 
of  control.  Parents1  ratings  decreased  as 
older.  Parents’  rules,  unlike  those  of  th 
are  not  restricted  to  specific  situations 
the  child’s  behavior  in  many  different  way 
ing  age,  as  the  child  gains  autonomy,  he  p 
many  more  occasions  for  disobedience  of  pa 
while  there  are  fewer  possibilities  that  p 
present  to  punish  him. 

Sex  differences  indicate  that  girls  p 
ence  less  punishment  than  boys. 
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FIGURE  4-4 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  INEVITABILITY  OF  PUNISHMENT 
FOLLOWING  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  AUTHORITY  FIGURES'  RULES,  BY  GRADE 

(ITALY) 


6.  00 

5.75 
5.  50 

5.25 
5.  00 
4.  75 

4.50 

4.25 
4.  00 

3.75 

3.50 

3.25 
3.  00 
2.  75 
2.  50 
2.  25 
2.  00 
1.  75 
1.  50 

1.25 

1.  00 
Grade 

Item: 

Scale: 


City 

Government  ^ 

Mother 

\ 

Teacher 

% ~ 

Policeman 

c— — J 





Father 

4 6 8 

If  you  do  not  obey  the  laws  or  rules  of  (figure),  does  he  punish  you? 

1 - Never;  6 - Always. 
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TABLE  4-14 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  BELIEF  IN  INEVITABILITY  OF  PUNISHMENT  FOR 
DISOBEDIENCE  OF  RULES  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  SYSTEMS  AND 
CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(ITALY) 


FIGURES  GRADE 


PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 
POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 


TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Father 

4 

-.03 

-.13 

-.01 

-.10 

-.07 

-.03 

-.12 

-.03 

6 

-.17 

.06 

-.22* 

-.03 

.09 

-.16 

.12 

-.08 

8 

.04 

.14 

-.02 

.08 

-.02 

-.03 

-.02 

-.01 

Mother 

4 

.04 

.05 

.06 

.06 

-.11 

-.17 

-.09 

-.23* 

6 

-.11 

.01 

-.17 

.02 

-.03 

-.02 

.12 

.03 

8 

-.10 

-.04 

-.08 

.07 

,14 

.09 

.15 

.06 

Teacher 

4 

-.04 

-.09 

.00 

.02 

-.03 

-.11 

-.07 

-.12 

6 

-.01 

.07 

-.04 

-.02 

-.15 

-.08 

-.01 

-.09 

8 

.05 

-.06 

-.05 

.03 

.01 

.23* 

.02 

.24* 

City 

4 

.06 

-.02 

.04 

,10 

-.11 

-.18 

-.08 

-.22* 

6 

,03 

-.01 

-.05 

-.04 

-.15 

.16 

-.09 

.14 

8 

-.05 

.01 

-.10 

.01 

.11 

.05 

.11 

-.01 

Government 

4 

-.13 

-.04 

-.16 

.04 

-.09 

-.11 

-.00 

-.15 

6 

-.09 

-.23* 

-.20 

-.25* 

-.22* 

.14 

-.09 

.24* 

8 

-.17 

.03 

-.05 

-.12 

.18 

-.07 

.08 

-.12 

Policeman 

4 

.05 

-.02 

-.02 

.13 

-.18 

-.16 

-.06 

-.19* 

6 

.04 

-.07 

.02 

-.15 

-.24* 

.02 

-.21 

.15 

8 

-.04 

.18 

-.04 

.03 

.04 

.21* 

.06 

.14 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


d . Intersystem  Support  fcr  Sanctions  Against 
Noncompl iance 

The  items  related  to  this  topic  investigate  chil- 
dren’s beliefs  regarding  mutual  support  among  authority 
figures  in  reinforcing  each  other’s  disciplinary  measures 
sanctioning  noncompliance.  The  findings  should  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  the  child  perceives  the  authority 
figures  as  cooperative  and  united  in  their  request  for 
compliance. 

Data  show  that  the  belief  regarding  support  given  by 
parents  to  non-family  authority  figures  (teacher } police- 
man, city,  government)  is  largely  shared  among  children 
and  Joes  not  vary  with  age  or  with  respect  to  systems  or 
figures  such  as  the  school,  city,  and  government  (see 
Figures  4-5  through  4-9  and  Table  4-15).  On  the  averages 
90  children  out  of  100  perceived  their  parents  as  rein- 
forcing any  other  figure’s  punishment.  This  finding 
suggests  that  children  generally  see  their  parents  as  the 
major  source  of  reinforcement  of  punishment  for  non- 
compliance  . 

The  percentages  of  children  believing  in  other 
family  members’  support  of  parents’,  teachers’,  and 
other  non-family  authorities’  discipline  were  also  quite 
high.  However,  this  belief  appeared  to  become  less 
frequent  with  age  as  far  as  city  officials  and  policeman 
arc  concerned,  but  remained  stable  with  age  with  respect 
to  the  teacher.  The  total  family  seemed  to  play  a major 
role  in  supporting  the  school’s  discipline. 

Beliefs  regarding  support  given  to  parents  by  non- 
family figures  (i.e.,  the  religious  leader,  teacher, 
and  policeman)  were  relatively  less  frequent  and 
declined  significantly  with  age  (see  Figure  4-5).  At 
the  fourth  grade  level,  the  religious  leader  and  teacher 
ranked  well  above  the  policeman,  but  the  percentages  of 
children  believing  in  these  figures’  support  of  parents' 
discipline  decreased  sharply  with  age.  This  general 
decline  with  age  probably  indicates  that  as  the  child 
acquires  a better  understanding  of  the  roles  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  various  authority  figures,  he  becomes 
aware  that  non-family  authorities  have  little  influence 
on  the  family  discipline. 

Beliefs  regarding  mutual  support  among  non-family 
figures  across  systems  were  relatively  infrequent.  How- 
evcr,  the  percentages  of  fourth  graders  who  expected  the 
tcachei  to  support  all  other  figures  were  quite  high, 
especially  those  concerning  the  teacher’s  support  of  city 
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and  government  officials’  discipline-  Therefore s the 
teacher  appears  to  be  the  figure  who  comes  next  to 
parents  in  terms  of  his  perceived  concern  with  control- 
ling children’s  behavior  outside  the  family*  However, 
beliefs  in  his  influence  declined  with  age,  while 

beliefs  in  parents9  influence  remained  stable-  •-< 

Within  each  system,  figures  appeared  to  support 
each  other  very  strongly*  Police  and  judge  support 
government,  principal  and  other  teachers  support  teacher, 
and  other  family  members  support  parents.  In  generals 
beliefs  in  support  across  systems  tend  to  decline  with  age3 
while  beliefs  in  support  within  each  system  tend  to 
remain  stable. 

As  far  as  sex  differences  are  concerned,  more  girls 
than  boys  see  their  parents  as  supporting  non-family 
figures  (see  Table  4-16).  There  is  also  a sex  by  grade 
interaction  regarding  beliefs  in  reciprocal  support  among 
non-family  figures.  Inspection  of  Table  4-16  (index 
1 Won-f amily  Authority  for  Non-family  Authority  ) indi- 
cates that  boys’  ratings  drop  sharply  at  the  sixth  grade 
level,  but  increase  again  somewhat  at  the  eighth  grade 
level.  Girls’  ratings  remain  relatively  stable. 

The  analysis  of  variance  (performed  only  on  the 
indices  combining  responses  to  groups  of  figures)  shows 
no  evidence  of  significant  SES  differences.  Inspection 
of  the  ratings  of  the  individual  figures  showed  that 
there  are,  at  the  fourth  and  sixth  grade  levels,  some 
differences  for  most  non-family  figures.  At  the  eighth 
grade  level  these  differences  generally  disappeared. 

Relationship  between  beliefs  about  inter-system 
support  and  classroom  behavior.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  school  behavior  is  associated  with  children’s 
beliefs  regarding  inter-system  support  of  discipline 
(see  Tab le  4-17 ) . 

Summary . Italian  children  appeared  to  believe  that 
parents  extend  their  disciplinary  control  over  all  social 
systems  reinforcing  sanctions  of  all  authority  figures. 

On  the  contrary,  their  beliefs  regarding  non-family 
figures’  support  of  parents’  discipline  were  relatively 
1 o w and  decreased  with  age.  Non-family  figures  seemed 
to  interfere  little  with  family  rules  and  values,  indi- 
cating that  parents  do  not  usually  need  and/or  ask  for 
external  support.  However,  the  teacher  and  the  religious 
leader  (at  the  fourth  grade  level)  appeared  to  support 
parents’  punishment  to  a greater  extent  than  the 
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policeman's.  Being  charged  with  the  education  of  chil- 
dren they  seem  to  be  a trait  d'union  between  family  and 
non-family  systems.  Their  influence,  however,  decreases 
with  age. 


The  reciprocal  support  of  non-family  figure 
to  be  restricted  within  their  own  specific  areas 
tence.  In  fact*  belief  in  mutual  support;  among 
within  each  system  was  very  strong  and  remained 
with  age;  while  belief  in  support  among  figures 
systems  was  relatively  low  and  tended  to  decreas 
age  . 


s seemed 
of  compe- 
figures 
stable 
across 
e with 


The  finding  that  beliefs  in  parents'  support  of  non- 
family authorities  remains  stable  with  age  indicates  that 
children  are  aware  that  they  have  to  account  to  them  for 
all  sorts  of  misbehavior  outside  the  family.  Conse- 
quently, parents  may  be  viewed  as  the  major  source  of 
learning  acceptable  social  attitudes  and  behavior. 

Sex  differences  indicate  that  more  girls  than  boys 
see  parents  as  cooperating  with  non-family  authorities  in 
reinforcing  control  over  noncompliance.  Also,  beliefs 
regarding  reciprocal  support  among  non-family  figures 
remained  constant  with  age  for  girls  but  declined  drasti- 
cally with  age  for  boys.  On  the  whole,  girls  seemed  to 
be  more  deferent  and  more  consistent  through  age  than 
boys  in  their  attitudes  tox^ards  authority. 


There  were  no  significant  SES  differences,  and  the 
similarity  of  means  at  the  eighth  grade  level  supports 
the  hypothesis  of  children's  emancipation  from  the 
family  background  and  their  greater  involvement  in 
heterogeneous  peer  groups. 
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, FIGURE  4-5 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  PARENTS,  BY  GRADE 
(ITALY) 


Item 


Index  based  on  combination  of  2 items:  "Besides  your  fathe?.*  (mother) 
who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you  do  not  obey  your  father's 
(mother's)  rules?" 


FIGURE  4-6 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  TEACHER,  BY  GRADE 
(ITALY) 


Item: 


"Besides  your  teacher,  who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you 
do  not  obey  your  teacher's  rules?" 
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FIGURE  4-7 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  POLICEMAN,  BY  GRADE 
(ITALY) 


Item 


"Besides  policemen,  who  else  might  spold  or  punish  you  when  you 
do  not  obey  policemen's  orders?"' 


FIGURE  4-8 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  CITY,  BY  GRADE 
(ITALY) 


Item:  "Besides  city  officials,  who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you 

do  not  obey  the  city's  laws  or  rules ?h 


FIGURE  4-9 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT  OTHER 
AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE  THE  DISCIPLINE  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT,  BY  GRADE 
(ITALY) 


Item:  "Besides  government  officials,  who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when 

you  do  not  obey  the  laws  or  rules  of  Italy?" 


Anyone  Else 18  9 9 21  8 6 15  7 6 26  10  9 29  29  19  24  19  22 

Note,  Item:  "Besides  your  mother  (father,  teacher,  policeman,  city  officials,  government  officials)  who 
else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you  do  not  obey  your  (motherf5,  teacherfs,  etc*)  rules  (laws, 
orders) ?n  Alternatives:  Mother,  Father,  Other  adult  relatives,  Teacher,  Principal,  Policeman, 

Judge,  Religious  Leader,  Friends,  Anyone  else. 
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TABLE  4-] 7 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  BELIEFS  ABOUT  INTER- SYSTEM  REINFORCEMENT  OF 
PUNISHMENT  FOR  NONCOMPLIANCE  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(ITALY) 


WHO  ELSE  GRADE  PEER  NOINENATION  INDICES 

WOULD  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

PUNISH? 


TO 

GIRLS 

PEERS 

BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

Parents  for 

Parents 

4 

.15 

.12 

.16 

.11 

-.04 

-.18 

-.14 

-.28* 

b 

-.01 

-.06 

-.05 

-.10 

.16 

-.18 

.07 

-.15 

8 

-.11 

.10 

-.23* 

.07 

-.12 

-.01 

-.04 

.07 

Parents  for 
Non-family 

Authority 

4 

.12 

.14 

.15 

.13 

.06 

-.19* 

-.03 

-.16 

6 

-.02 

-.06 

-.15 

-.10 

.01 

-.10 

.15 

-.07 

8 

-.09 

.04 

-.15 

.05 

-.15 

.03 

-.06 

.05 

Other  Family 

for  Parents 

4 

.01 

-.13 

.04 

-.05 

-.06 

-.05 

-.02 

.01 

6 

.06 

-.17 

.08 

-.17 

.17 

-.01 

.07 

.11 

8 

.04 

-.11 

-.03 

-.11 

.03 

.01 

-.09 

.10 

Other  Family 

for  Non-family 
Authority  4 

.03 

-.C5 

.02 

-.02 

-.13 

-.12 

-.06 

-.04 

6 

-.06 

-.15 

-.02 

-.16 

.13 

-.03 

.04 

.06 

8 

.06 

-.05 

-.07 

-.04 

.02 

.05 

-.02 

.04 

Total  Family 

for  School 

4 

-.01 

.10 

.01 

.02 

.02 

-.08 

.01 

-.07 

6 

-.05 

.07 

-.10 

.02 

.13 

-.11 

.09 

-.07 

8 

.12 

-.06 

-.08 

-.01 

-.21* 

.06 

-.10 

.15 

Non-family 
Authority  for 

Parents 

4 

.06 

-.17 

.05 

-.08 

-.10 

-.11 

-.07 

-.07 

6 

.01 

.02 

.04 

.05 

.02 

-.06 

.06 

-.14 

8 

.00 

-.25* 

-.08 

.14 

.02 

.07 

.06 

.08 

o 

ERIC 


TABLE  4-17  (CONTINUED) 


WHO  ELSE  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

WOULD  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

PUNISH? 


TO 

GIRLS 

PEERS 

BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  P 
GIRLS 

EERS 

BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

Non- family 
Authority  for 
School 

4 

-.02 

-.15 

-.03 

-.04 

-.06 

-.14 

.03 

-.11 

6 

-.02 

-.11 

-.08 

.03 

.03 

.02 

-.07 

-.05 

8 

-.01 

-.20* 

-.14 

-.14 

-.12 

.12 

-.03 

.09 

Non-family 
Authority  for 
Non-family 
Authority 

4 

oo 

o 

• 

-.14 

.12 

.02 

-.13 

-.23* 

-.14 

-.15 

6 

.03 

.11 

-.04 

..20* 

.06 

-.05 

.16 

-.17 

8 

.00 

-.10 

-.14 

-.00 

.05 

-.02 

.01 

.01 

Anyone  Else 

for  All 

4 

.07 

-.13 

.01 

-.06 

-.17 

-.13 

-.10 

-.07 

6 

.02 

-.01 

-.07 

.05 

.15 

-.05 

.10 

-.06 

8 

-.01 

-.20* 

-.08 

-.11 

.00 

.07 

-.05 

-.01 

Friends  for 

School 

4 

.04 

.04 

.07 

.08 

-.10 

-.08 

-.17 

-.10 

6 

.04 

-.04 

.11 

-.05 

.03 

-.08 

-.06 

-.06 

8 

-.03 

-.12 

-.05 

.01 

.01 

-.06 

-.17 

.04 

Friends  for 

All  Except 

4 

.09 

-.04 

.14 

-.02 

-.12 

-.12 

-.20* 

-.10 

School 

6 

-.00 

-.02 

.06 

-.06 

.01 

-.09 

-.04 

-.07 

8 

-.03 

-.10 

-.08 

-.19* 

.03 

-.04 

-.06 

-.01 

Note,  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


B 2 . The  Child’s  Conception  of  Rules  and  Laws 


This  section  deals  with  childrens  conception  of 
rules  and  laws.  Data  are  drawn  from  children1!  reports 
of  their  opinions  in  the  interviews  as  well  as  from 
their  responses  to  the  YIAPR  questionnaire.  The  analysis 
focuses  on  childrens  views  about  the  nature  and  origin 
of  rules  and  laws,  their  definitions  of  fairness  of  rules 
their  ratings  of  the  fairness  of  rules  of  different 
authority  figures  and  their  views  concerning  the  condi- 
tions. allowing  a person  to  enforce  rules,  and  require 
others  to  obey. 


a.  The  Nature  of  Rules  and  Laws 

Childrens  views  on  the  nature  of  rules  and  laws 
were  investigated  in  terms  of  conceptual  definition* 
perception  of  function,  and  hierarchy  of  importance  of 
rules  and  laws  in  relation  to  different  social  situa- 
tions . 

Definition  of  rules  and  laws.  The  interview  study 
indicated  that  children’s  definitions  of  rules  and  laws 
can  be  grouped  into  a few  main  categories.  When  asked  to 
define  a rule,  the  greatest  number  of  children  (54 

percent)  made  a general  s tatement--it * s something  one 
has  to  follow.  For  some  (22  percent)  a rule  is  a regula- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  people,  while  for  others  (19  per- 
cent) it  is  a prohibition  that  requires  obedience  (a  rule 
i'l  "an  order  to  follow,1*  ‘‘something  which  teaches  us  to 
respect  others,1*  "something  to  follow,  like  not  trampling 
on  flowerbeds'*).  In  responding  * to  "What  is  a law?"  the 


greatest 

number  o 

f i 

nterviewed  children  (47  percent) 

stressed 

that  it 

is 

a pr  oh 

ibition,  while  others  (28 

per- 

cent)  ma 

int ained 

tha 

t it  i 

s a duty,  a' regulation  fo 

r the 

benefit 

of  people 

r 

law  is 

something  written  in  the 

Italian 

const itut 

ion 

that 

one  must  respect,  otherwis 

e 

one  is  fined  or  s 

ent 

to  ja 

il,u  nm  . . is  for  all  cit 

izens 

to  favor 

them,  to 

he 

lp  the 

people").  Some  children 

(23 

percent) 

defined 

law 

with 

a general  statement  such  a 

s 

‘•‘something  to  follow,'* 

When  asked  about  the  difference  between  law  and  rule 
30  percent  of  the  children  pointed  to  the  greater  compre- 
hensiveness of  law  as  compared  to  rules  (,;law  is  for 
everybody,"  "law  is  stronger,  higher,"  "there  is  greater 
damage  in  disobeying  a law  than  a rule") ♦ Seventeen 
percent  of  the  answers  indicated  that  a rule  is  not 
universal  but  restricted  to  specific  areas  and  situations 
("only  students  must  follow  school  regulations51)  and 


17  percent  maintained  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
law  and  rule*  However,  considering  the  data  on  the 

definition  of  rule  and. law,  it  appears  that  the  category 
“something  to  follow, u implying  a global  concept  all 
centered  on  the  necessity  for  obedience,  is  used  71  per- 
cent of  the  time  to  define  a rule  and  29  percent  of  the 
time  to  define  law.  Responses  focusing  on  the  function, 
such  as  controlling  behavior,  or  on  the  aim,  such  as  the 
benefit  of  people,  and  implying  a greater  differentiation 
of  attributes,  were  used  more  frequently  with  respect  to 
law  than  rule  (71  percent  vs*  29  percent  control,  55  per- 
cent vs  „ +5  percent  benefit)* 

Of  interest  is  that  in  the  case  of  both  rule  and  law, 
there  were,  slight  differences  in  the  answers  with  increas- 
ing age.  In  the  fourth  grade  children  were  more  inclined 
to  see  law  and  rule  as  prohibitions,  while  in  the  eighth 
grade  they  defined  them  more  often  as  regulations  for  the 
benefit  of  society.  This  age  trend  could  be  interpreted 
as  a symptom  of  children's  moral  evolution  from  a stage 
of  passive  acceptance  of  coercive  authority  to  a stage  of 
active  involvement  with  rules  and  laws. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  boys  and  low  SES  children 
were  inclined  to  define  lax/  and  rule  as  regulations  for 
the  benefit  of  people  more  often  than  girls  and  high  SES 
children*  Fifty-five  percent  of  the  definitions  of  this 
kind  were  given  by  boys,  45  percent  by  girls,  69  percent 
by  Ioxj  SES  children,  and  31  percent  by  high  SES  children. 
Definitions  of  rule  and  law  as  prohibitions  were  given 
more  often  by  girls  and  high  SES  children  than  by  boys 
and  low  SES  children  (in  both  instances  the  percentages 
were  58  vs.  42).  The  coercive  aspect  of  rule  and  law  is 
evidently  emphasized  more  by  girls  and  high  SES  children 
whom  the  YIAPu  questionnaire  results  indicate  as  being  in 
general  more  compliant  tox^ards  authority. 

The  function  of  rules.  When  asked  about  the  possible 
effects  of  no  rules,  the  greatest  number  of  children  (40 
percent)  stressed  that  rules  inhibit  and  control  personal 
desires.  Children  maintained  that  if  there  were  no  rules, 
“everybody  would  do  what  he  likes,”  or  Hall  would  behave 
as  is  most  convenient  for  them.”  A good  number  of  chil- 
dren (30  percent)  saw  rules  as  a means  of  preventing 
chaos.  For  them  the  lack  of  rules  would  provoke  ‘‘disaster 
and  chaos.”  In  particular,  home  rules  seemed  to  be  con- 
sidered by  most  children  (82  percent)  as  obstacles  to 
personal  desire,  while  the  lack  of  school  rules  was  per- 
ceived not  only  as  negatively  affecting  discipline  (32 
percent),  but  also  as  impeding  learning  (29  percent) 

(”no  study  would  take  place,”  ”all  pupils  would  talk:  it 
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would  be  a mess  and  the  teacher  could  not  intervene,” 
uone  would  not  learn  anymore").  Fifteen  percent  of  the 
children  stated  that  v*they  would  not  go  to  school. u 

Hierarchy  of  rules  and  laws.  Children's  views  on 
the  hierarchy  of  importance  of  rules  and  laws  are  inferred 
from  their  evaluation  of  the  seriousness  of  different 
types  of  offenses  in  relation  to  different  social  situa- 
tions. Children  were  asked  to  choose  which  is  worst 
among  three  types  of  antisocial  behavior:  against  person, 

against  property,  and  against  the  rules  or  order  of  a 
social  system.  The  questions  applied  to  different  life 
situations  within  the  school,  the  community,  the  family, 
the  peer  group,  and  the  church. 

Antisocial  behavior  against  persons  was  exemplified 
by  offenses  which  damage  the  person  either  physically  (like 
fighting  with  another  child  in  school)  or  morally  (like 
insulting  or  speaking  ill  of  friends,  siblings,  priests, 
or  people  in  the  community).  Offenses  against  property 
referred  to  stealing.  Offenses  against  the  rules  or  order 
of  a social  system  included  misbehaviors  such  as  trans- 
gressing the  rules  of  the  system  (disobeying  parents, 
breaking  traffic  laws,  refusing  to  do  something  agreed 
upon  xvith  friends)  or  damaging  the  reputation  of  the 
system  (saying  the  church  is  not  doing  a good  job  and 
people  should  not  attend  it). 

Ranking  of  the  indices  combining  choices  of  each  of 
the  three  types  of  offenses  within  the  school,  community, 
family,  friends,  and  religion  shows  that  many  more  chil- 
dren chose  offenses  against  property  as  more  serious  than 
offenses  against  a person  and/or  the  order  of  social 
systems,  which  rank  second  and  third,  respectively.  The 
index  for  offenses  against  a person  was  the  only  one 
which  rose  significantly  with  age  (see  Figure  4-10) . 

There  is  no  evidence  of  other  changes,  either  by  age,  sex, 
or  SES. 

If  the  specific  life  situations  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  hierarchy  of  offenses  varies  as  follows: 
Within  the  community,  the  perceived  seriousness  of 
offenses  against  property  ranks  second  to  offenses  against 
a person.  The  percentages  of  children  choosing  the  former 
increase  with  age,  while  the  percentages  choosing  the 
latter  decrease.  Within  the  family  and  the  religious  sys- 
tem, the  perceived  seriousness  of  offenses  against  persons 
ranks  third,  while  within  the  school  it  switches  from 
second  to  third  place  with  increase  in  age.  Within  the 
religious  system,  the  perceived  seriousness  of  offenses 
against  property  decreases,  while  the  perceived 
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seriousness  of  offenses  against  the  order  of  the  system 
increases  (see  Tables  4rl8  through  4-20)  . 

The  findings  seem  to  indicate  that  offenses  againsr 
property  are  generally  regarded  as  the  worst  kind  in 
nearly  all  situations  except  the  community  and,  with 
increase  in  age,  the  church,  i.e.,  the  authority  systems 
outside  the  close  entourage  of  the  child  (family,  friends 
and  school)*  As  far  as  the  community  is  concerned,  a 
ready-made  explanation  which  may  account  for  the  low  rank 
ing  of  offenses  against  property  is  to  be  found  in  the 
historical  and  socioeconomic  conditions  of  Italy  previous 
to  its  unity  in  1061.  Italians  have  for  centuries  under- 
gone the  exploitation  of  foreign  domination  and  have 
traditionally  developed  a sort  of  indifference  for  commu- 
nity welfare. 

The  lack  of  identification  with  the  community  and 
its  institutions  may  account  for  the  greater  importance 
given  to  personal  and  individual  relationships  implied  in 
the  higher  ratings  given  to  offenses  against  a person. 

The  results  of  the  interview  study  give  further  support 
to  this  hypothesis.  To  the  question  ’Which  is  the  worst 
deviat Ion~~t o hit  another  person,  to  steal  from  a person, 
to  slander  a person?1'  most  children  (64  percent) 
answered  that  to  affect  one’s  moral  prestige--** to  say 
bad  things  about  him*’ --is  worse  than  stealing  from  or 
hitting  a person. 

As  far  as  religion  is  concerned  the  data  shot;  that 
the  number  of  children  citing  offenses  against  the 
system’s  order  (such  as  criticism  of  the  church)  as  the 
worst  increases  with  age  while  the  percentage  choosing 
offenses  against  property  (stealing  from  the  church)  as 
the  worst  decreases,  and  the  percentage  citing  offenses 
against  a person  (saying  bad  things  about  a priest) 
remains  quite  low.  It  could  be  inferred  from  these 
changes  that,  x^ith  age,  children  become  more  capable  of 
discriminating  among  the  ultimate  values  implied  in  the 
teachings  of  the  church;  thus,  the  church’s  earthly 
riches  become  less  important  as  is  the  case  for  the 
property  offenses  within  the  community. 

Relationship  of  perception  of  the  seriousness  of 
property,  person,  and  social  order  transgressions  to 
classroom  behavior . For  girls  at  grade  eight,  compliant 
behavior  towards  the  teacher  is  positively  correlated 
with  their  condemning  of  offenses  against  the  order  of 
social  systems  (see  Table  4-21).  The  finding,  which  is 
supported  throughout  this  study,  is  consistent  with  the 
view  of  girls  as  being  more  rule-conscious  than  boys  and 
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in  greater  need  to  be  socially  accepted.  Surprisingly , 
for  grade  eight  boys,  peer  nomination  indices  for  nega- 
tive behavior  in  school  were  associated  with  their 
tendency  to  condemn  offenses  against  property*  The  bind- 
ing is  not  easily  interpreted  though  it  might  suggest  a 
difficulty  in  personal  relationships  and  a lack  of  social 
awareness  in  the  more  troublesome  children* 


Summary  * The  majority  of  interviex*ed  children 
defined  rules  with  a general  statement  implying  that  a 
rule  is  something  one  has  to  follow*  A good  number, 
however,  maintained  that  a rule  is  a regulation  for  the 
benefit  of  people  or  that  it  is  a prohibition*  As  to  the 
function  of  rules,  Italian  children  appeared  generally 
to  believe  that  rules  inhibit  or  control  personal 
desires  or  impede  chaos*  As  to  lax*,  children  appeared  to 
see  it  in  a better  perspective  as  regards  its  function  of 
controlling  behavior  and  its  beneficial  effects  upon 
people’s  lives.  Girls  and  high  SES  children  were  more 
inclined  than  boys  and  low  SES  children  to  define  rule  and 
lav;  as  prohibitions. 

From  children's  evaluations  of  the  seriousness  of 
different  kinds  of  antisocial  behavior  it  may  be  inferred 
that  they  attribute  a hierarchy  of  values  to  rules  regard- 
ing person,  property,  and  the  order  of  social  systems. 
Rules  protecting  property  appeared  to  be  seen  as  more 
important  in  all  situations  except  in  the  community  and, 
x*;ith  increase  in  age,  in  the  church.  Rules  protecting 
personal  rights  were  seen  as  more  important  in  the  commu- 
nity than  rules  protecting  property  and  the  social  orders 
the  number  of  children  making  such  choices  increased  with 
age.  In  general,  offenses  against  the  order  of  social 
systems  appeared  to  be  seen  as  the  least  serious.  The 
results  point  to  the  importance  given  by  children  to 
personal  rights  and  individual  relationships  within  the 
community.  This  has  been  interpreted  as  an  attitude 
typical  of  the  Italian  culture  which  has  developed  under 
particular  socio -historical  conditions. 
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FIGURE  4-10 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEWS  OF  WHICH  IS  WORST: 
OFFENSES  AGAINST  PERSONS,  AGAINST  PROPERTY, 

OR  AGAINST  THE  RULES  (ORDER)  OF  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS  BY  GRADE 

(ITALY) 


Item: 


Which  is  worst? 


TABLE  4-18 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  CHOICE  OF  OFFENSES  AGAINST  PROPERTY 
AS  MORE  SERIOUS  THAN  THOSE  £ GAINST  PERSONS  OR  THE  SYSTEMS' 
RULES  (ORDER)  ACROSS  FIVE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS,  BY  GRADE, 

SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(ITALY) 


SYSTEMS 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

School 

4 

63 

61 

66 

68 

58 

6 

69 

65 

72 

61 

76 

8 

80 

82 

77 

82 

78 

Total 

69 

72 

70 

71 

Community 

4 

40 

35 

45 

44 

35 

6 

40 

36 

43 

40 

39 

8 

29 

29 

28 

24 

33 

Total 

33 

39 

36 

36 

Family 

4 

84 

82 

85 

88 

79 

6 

80 

76 

85 

83 

78 

8 

76 

81 

71 

77 

76 

Total 

80 

80 

83 

78 

Peers 

4 

81 

78 

84 

85 

77 

6 

75 

73 

77 

72 

79 

8 

72 

77 

66 

71 

72 

Total 

76 

76 

76 

76 

Religion 

4 

59 

58 

60 

53 

65 

6 

50 

52 

49 

42 

59 

8 

44 

52 

37 

35 

53 

Total 

54 

49 

43 

59 

Note. 


Alternatives  "To  take  or  steal  something  in  the  school, 
community,  family,  peer  group,  religious  group,"  Index:  Number 
of  choices  of  offenses  against  property  as  the  worst  of  three 
alternatives  across  five  items.  Index  scale:  0-5, 
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TABLE  4-19 

COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  (CHOICE  OF  OFFENSES  AGAINST  PERSONS  AS 
MORE  SERIOUS  THAN  THOSE  AGAINST  PROPERTY  AND  THF,  SYSTEMS' 

RULES  (ORDER)  ACROSS ; FIVE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS, 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(ITALY) 


SYSTEMS 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 
. HIGH  . 

GIRLS 

SEX 

BOYS 

School 

4 

24 

26 

21 

21 

26 

6 

18 

18 

17 

22 

13 

8 

7 

8 

6 

7 

7 

Total 

17 

15 

17 

15 

Community 

. 4 

42 

43 

41 

39 

45 

6 

49 

50 

48 

53 

45 

8 

68 

67 

70 

73 

63 

Total 

53 

53 

55 

51 

Family 

4 

12 

13 

12 

8 

16 

6 

12 

16 

8 

12 

12 

8 

17 

8 

26 

16 

18 

Total 

12 

15 

12 

15 

Peers 

4 

12 

10 

14 

10 

14 

6 

18 

18 

17 

21 

14 

8 

25 

19 

31 

25 

26 

Total 

16 

21 

19 

18 

Religion 

4 

9 

10 

8 

10 

8 

6 

9 

11 

6 

9 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

8 

11 

Total 

10 

8 

9 

9 

Note,  Significant  Effects:  (Persons)  Grade, 

Item:  "Which  is  worst?"  Alternative:  "To  fight  with,  insult, 
or  say  something  against  a person  in  the  school,  community, 
family,  peer  group,  religious  group,"  Index:  Number  of  choices 

of  offenses  against  person  as  the  worst  of  three  alternatives 
across  five  items.  Index  scale:  0-5, 


TABLE  4-20 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  CHOICE  OF  OFFENSES  AGAINST  THE 
SYSTEMS’  RULES  (ORDER)  AS  MORE  SERIOUS  THAN  THOSE  AGAINST 
PROPERTY  OR  PERSONS,  ACROSS  FIVE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS, 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(ITALY) 


SYSTEMS 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

GIRLS 

SEX 

BOYS 

School 

4 

11 

12 

10 

8 

14 

6 

13 

16 

11 

16 

10 

8 

13 

10 

16 

10 

15 

Total 

13 

12 

11 

13 

Community 

4 

16 

18 

12 

14 

18 

6 

10 

12 

8 

7 

13 

8 

3 

4 

2 

2 

4 

Total 

11 

7 

8 

12 

Family 

4 

4 

5 

3 

3 

5 

6 

6 

8 

6 

4 

9 

8 

6 

11 

2 

6 

6 

Total 

8 

4 

4 

7 

Peers 

4 

6 

12 

1 

4 

9 

6 

7 

8 

6 

7 

6 

8 

3 

3 

2 

4 

2 

Total 

8 

3 

5 

6 

Religion 

4 

31 

31 

31 

36 

26 

6 

40 

33 

45 

49 

31 

8 

46 

39 

52 

56 

36 

Total 

- 

35 

t m lint 

43 

47 

31 

It 

Alternative:  "To  disturb,  break,  disobey,  refuse  to  follow 

or  say  something  against  the  rules  (order)  of  sc.'no:!,  community 
family,  peer  group,  religious  group.  Index:  l\v.nler  of  choices 

of  offenses  against  the  systems 'rules(order) , as  the  worst  of 
three  alternatives  across  five  items.  Index  scale:  0-5. 
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TABLE  4-21 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  INDICES  OP  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  RELATIVE  SERIOUSNESS 
OF  THREE  TYPES  OF  OFFENSES  AND  PEER  RATINGS  OF  CLASSROOM 
BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AMD  SEX  CROUPS 
(ITALY) 


WHICH  IS 

WORST 

INDICES 


GRADE 


PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 
POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 


TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 


TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 


TO  TEAG1ER 
GIRLS  BOYS 


Anti-Person 


Acts 

4 

-.01 

-.02 

.00 

-.08 

-.06 

.05 

-.05 

.07 

6 

-.09 

.03 

.03 

.10 

.16 

-.14 

.12 

-.21* 

8 

-.01 

.09 

.08 

.17 

-.03 

-.18 

-.01 

-.18 

Anti-Property 

Acts 

4 

.05 

.05 

.06 

.07 

-.04 

-.15 

-.06 

-.09 

6 

.05 

.01 

-.08 

-.08 

-.05 

.18 

-.08 

.23* 

8 

-.03 

-.09 

-.21* 

-.19* 

.08 

.21* 

.09 

.27* 

Anti-System 

Acts 

4 

.03 

.04 

-.02 

.02 

-.06 

.11 

-.03 

.06 

6 

.01 

.00 

.12 

.04 

-.10 

-.22* 

-.02 

-.18 

8 

.11 

.03 

.28* 

.10 

-.14 

-.12 

-.12 

-.21* 

Note,  indicates  significant  correlation. 
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Origin  of  Rules  and  Laws 


Children's  views  about  the  origin  of  rules  and  laws 
in  the  family  and  the  community  were  assessed  through  the 
questionnaire  items  cited  in  Tables  4-22  and  4-23. 

Rule-making  in  the  family.  Data  in  Table  4-22  indi- 
cate that  about  55  percent  of  the  total  sample  perceived 
father  and  mother  as  '‘ruling11  the  family  together. 

Father  as  sole  rule-maker  ranks  second  but  the  number  of 
nominations  he  receives  decreases  with  age,  and  the  whole 
family  ranks  third  but  the  number  of  children  citing  this 
alternative  increases  with  age.  Pother  as  sole  rule- 
maker  ranks  the  lowest  (about  5 percent  of  choices)  at  all 
three  age  levels. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  majority  of  children 
perceive  the  norms  of  behavior  as  being  established  by 
the  mother  and  father  acting  together.  Uhen  rule-making 
is  perceived  as  a function  held  by  the  one  parent  alone, 
it  is  the  father  rather  than  the  mother  who  is  seen  as 
assuming  the  role  of  the  unilateral  rule-maker;  the 
mother  alone  appears  to  have  almost  np  ruling  power  in 
the  Italian  family.  The  data  are  in  line  with  the  often 
commented  upon  patriarchal  and  hierarchical  structure  of 
the  Italian  family.  However,  the  finding  that  the  number 
of  children  perceiving  the  father  as  ruling  alone  decreases 
considerably  with  age,  while  the  number  of  children  per- 
ceiving the  whole  family  as  participating  in  the  process 
of  rule-making  increases,  shows  that  the  older  child, 
being  allowed  more  autonomy,  partakes  actively  in  the 
family  system.  Furthermore,  the  teenager  who  has  reached 
greater  independence  from  the  parental  figures  may  per- 
ceive other  members  of  the  family  setting  as  influencing 
family  norms  that  the  younger  child  attributes  exclusively 
to  parents. 
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Sex  differences  indicate  that  boys  more  often  than 
girls  ascertain  the  father's  ruling.  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  boys'  strong  identification  with  the  came  sex 
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parent.  On  the  other  hand,  girls  show  a more  democratic 
perception  of  the  family  functioning. 


kule-making  in  the  neighborhood.  Childrens 
responses  to  the  item  cited  in  Table  4-23  and  Figure 
4-11  indicate  that  the  mayor  is  perceived  as  the  person 
who  is  most  likely  to  make  rules  in  the  community  (see 
Fig*  4-11)*  The  President,  governor,  policeman,  father, 
mother,  religious  leader,  and  teacher  follow  in  that  order. 
The  range  in  percentages  o f "yes"  choices  (from  87  percent 
for  mayor  to  20  percent  for  teacher)  and  the  ranking  of 
figures  indicate  that  the  fourth  grade  children  have  a 
pretty  clear  notion  of  the  legislative  pox^er  of  authority 
figures  in  the  community.  The  marked  decrease,  from 
fourth  to  sixth  grade,  of  nominations  of  all  figures 
except  the  mayor,  and  the  further  decrease  of  nominations 
for  the  President,  mother,  and  father  from  sixth  to  eighth 
grade,  show  that  with  age  children  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  different  roles  of  government,  municipality,  and  family 
figures.  The  mayor  and  the  President  rank  the  highest  and 
are  little  differentiated  at  the  fourth  grade.  By  the 
eighth  grade,  the  President’s  nominations  drop  below 
those  of  the  policeman.  The  same  discriminating  process 
is  implied  in  the  fact  that  parents’  nominations  drop 
more  than  the  nominations  of  all  other  figures. 


Sex  differences  (see  Table  4-23)  are  in  line  with  the 
findings  on  the  "pox/er  to  punishw  items.  T'ayor  and 
President,  who  are  at  the  top  of  the  scale  of  the  insti- 
tutional hierarchy,  are  nominated  more  often  by  girls 
than  boys.  As  far  as  President  is  concerned,  the  sex 
difference  increases  with  age,  indicating  that  boys 
(whose  percentages  drop  more  than  girls’)  become  more 
acquainted  with  age  with  political  roles  and  specifica- 
tions. This  finding  will  be  taken  up  in  the  following 
sections  (B5  a.b . ) . 


SES  differences  (see  Table  4-23)  indicate  that  more 
low  SES  than  high  SES  children  perceive  father  and  mother 
as  involved  in  rule-making  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
finding  is  open  to  speculations  which  x^ould  need  further 
research  focusing  on  the  complex  composition  of  lox^er 
class  population  x^hich  is  Toade  up,  to  a great  extent,  by 
immigrants  from  different  regions  of  Italy  to  the  highly 
industrialized  area  of  Milan.  It  could  be  that  the 
higher  frequencies  with  which  low  SES  children  nominate 
their  parents  reflect,  on  one  side,  children’s  awareness 
of  their  parents’  greater  involvement  in  everyday  commu- 
nity problems  x/hich  are  magnified  by  overcrowding;  and 
on  the  other  side,  a greater  concern  among  low  SES 
families  about  government  and  community  provisions  such 
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as  housing,  schooling,  health  insuran 
assistance  in  general-  Such  problems 
important  for  immigrants  who — coming 
and  essentially  agricultural  areas  of 
hardly  known  these  institutions  typic 
trialized  society. 


ce,  and  social 
are  particularly 
f rom  underdeveloped 
the  count  ry- -have 
al  of  a more  indus- 


Summary - Most  children  appear  £c  see  family  rules 
as  deriving  from  the  cooperation  of  father  and  mother. 

For  a substantial  number  of  children  rules  are  made  only 
by  the  father  and  for  an  almost  equal  percentage  by  the 
whole  family.  Very  few  children  perceive  the  mother  as 
a rule-maker  acting  alone.  The  data  add  further  evidence 
to  the  patriarchal  and  hierarchical  attitudes  surviving 
in  the  Italian  family.  As  regards  rule-makers  in  the 
community,  children  appear  to  have  a good  discriminative 
knowledge  about  the  different  roles  of  the  authority 
figures  which  improves  with  age.  Girls  attribute  more 
power  to  the  mayor  and  President  than  boys,  thus  indicat- 
ing their  greater  tendency  to  be  compliant  with  the 
established  authorities  outside  the  family.  More  SES 
than  high  SES  children  perceive  their  parents  as 
involved  in  community  rule-making,  probably  because  of 
their  parents7  greater  concern  with  everyday  community 
problems . 
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FIGURE  4-11 

PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLE  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES 
IN  RULE  AND  LAW-MAKING,  BY  GRADE 
(ITALY) 
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makes  the  laws  or  rules  in  the  part  of  the  city  where  you  live — 
your  neighborhood?" 


TABLE  4-22 


PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLES  OF  FAMILY  MEMBERS  IN  MAKING  FAMILY 
RULES,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(ITALY) 


RESPONSE  ALTERNATIVES 

GRADE 

TOTAI 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

27 

36 

17 

21 

32 

6 

16 

23 

8 

11 

20 

8 

10 

13 

8 

4 

17 

Total 

24 

11 

12 

13 

Mother 

4 

4 

4 

3* 

4 

3 

6 

5 

6 

4 

5 

5 

8 

3 

4 

2 

4 

3 

Total 

5 

3 

4 

4 

Father  and  Mother 

Together 

4 

54 

44 

65 

55 

53 

6 

60 

54 

66 

67 

53 

8 

57 

56 

58 

57 

57 

Total 

51 

63 

60 

54 

Whole  Family 

4 

16 

16 

15 

20 

11 

6 

20 

18 

22 

17 

23 

8 

29 

26 

32 

35 

23 

»»rn_  _ -»  -l  i 

Total 

22 

20 

23 

J 1 _ oil 

24 

19 

Item:  "Who  usually  makes  the  rules  in  your  family?" 

Item  scale:  Percentage  choice  of  one  alternative. 


TABLE  4-23 


PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLES  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  IN  RULE-  AND 
LAW-MAKING  IN  THE  COMMUNITY,  BY  GRADE, 

SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(ITALY)  v . .. 


FIGURES 

GRADE  TOTAL 

SOCIAL  STATUS 

SEX 

LOW  HIGH 

GIRLS  BOYS 

Mother 

4. 

47 

$7 

37 

49 

46 

6 

25 

30 

20- 

23 

27 

8 

11. 

14 

8 

9 

13 

Total 

. . 34 

22 

27 

29 

Father 

4 

54 

58 

49 

54 

53 

6 

25 

29 

22 

23 

28 

8 

12 

15 

: 8 

10 

13 

Total 

34 

26 

29 

31 

Teacher 

4 

2l 

■ . 21 

20 

21 

20 

6 

6 

6 . . 

6 

7 

4 

8 

6 

8 

4 

3 

8 

Total 

" • 12  , 

10 

10 

11 

Policeman 

4 

60 

57 

63 

62 

57 

6 

44 

38 

49 

48 

39 

8 

44 

50 

38 

45 

42 

Total 

48 

50 

52 

46 

Mayor 

4 

87 

84 

91 

91 

84 

6 

82 

77 

87 

88 

76 

8 

88 

90 

85 

92 

83 

Total 

84 

88 

90 

81 

Governor 

4 

76 

71 

80 

80 

71 

6 

70 

66 

73 

76 

63 

8 

75 

81 

70 

77 

74 

Total 

73 

74 

78 

69 

President 

4 

83 

79 

86 

84 

82 

6 

52 

50 

54 

61 

43 

8 

39 

42 

37 

52 

26 

Total 

57 

59 

66 

50 

Religious 

4 

26 

31 

21 

24 

27 

Leader 

6 

15 

15 

16 

19 

11 

8 

20 

14 

26 

25 

14 

Total 

20 

21 

23 

17 

Item:  nWho  makes 

the  laws 

or  rules  in 

the  part 

of  the  city  where 

you 

live*  like  your  neighborhood?”  Alternatives 

: "Yes", 

"No" 

, "Don' 

*t  know”* 

Item  scale 

; Percentage  responding  "yes1 

to  each  of 

the  figures  listed. 

ERIC 


Justice  of  Pvules  and  Laws 


c . 


The  item  cited  in  Figure  4-12  was  used  to  investi- 
gate childrens  perception  of  justice  of  rules  of  author- 
ity figures*  i.e.  parents,  teachers,  friends,  and  other 
authorities  (country,  policeman,  city). 

Responses  show  a general  positive  attitude  toward 
the  authority  system.  Mean  ratings  range  from  the  cate- 
gory "all, 11  when  the  authority  figures  are  the  parents, 
to  the  category  "most"  in  the  case  of  friends.  All 
ratings,  except  friends*,  decrease  significantly  with  age. 

The  teacher's  rating  decreases  more  sharply  than  those  of  other 
figures,  changing  in  ranking  from  the  second  place  at  the 
fourtli  grade  to  last  place  at  the  eighth  grade.  Friends* 
ratings  show  an  increasing  trend,  switching  with  age  from 
last  to  second  place  (see  Figure  4-12). 

The  data  are  consistent  with  the  results  obtained  on 
the  "willingness  to  help"  and  "liking"  items.  When  asked 
to  evaluate  the  fairness  of  rules  of  different  authority 
figures,  children  appeared  to  see  their  parents*  rules  in 
a more  favorable  light  than  the  rules  of  all  other  author- 
ity figures.  The  number  of  significant  correlations 
between  fairness  of  rules  and  affective  attachment  to 
authority  figures  (27  significant  coefficients  out  of  a 
total  of  30  across  grade-  and  sex-groups)  confirm  the 
importance  of  affective  ties  in  the  process  of  identifi- 
cation^ whereby  values  and  rules  of  each  authority  figure 
are  accepted  according  to  the  degree  of  the  child*s 
affective  attachment  to  them  (see  Table  4-24).  Of  parti- 
cular interest  is  the  finding  (not  shown  in  Table  4-24) 
that  liking  for  the  President  and  teacher-- that  is,  for 
authority  figures  outside  the  family--is  correlated  with 
a perception  of  all  other  authority  figures^  rules  as 
being  fair.  It  might  be  inferred  that  affective  attach- 
ment to  such  figures  is  associated  with  general  compliant 
attitudes  toward  all  authorities. 

The  general  decrease  in  ratings  of  all  figures1  rules 
but  friends*  appears  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  a grad- 
ual and  critical  emancipation  of  children  from  the  adult 
world  as  they  grow  up  and  become  more  involved  with  their 
peer  groups. 

The  analysis  of  variance  showed  that  girls  give 
higher  ratings  than  boys  to  non-family  authority  figures 
and  to  friends.  (Girls*  means  at  grades  four,  six,  and 
eight  were  4.41,  4.05,  and  4.01,  respectively,  for 
policeman;  4.53,  4.45,  and  4.02,  respectively,  for 
government;  4.68,  4.61,  and  4.22,  respectively,  for  city; 
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and  2.92,  2.93,  and  3.04,  respectively,  for  friends. 

Boys*  corresponding  means  were  3.91,  3.51,  and  3.77  for 
policeman;  4.19,  3.29,  and  3.66  for  government;  4.25, 

3.65,  and  3.91  for  city;  and  2.29,  2.26,  and  2.81  for 
friends.)  The  finding  suggests  that  girls  are  more  con- 
fident and  compliant  than  boys  toward  authority  figures 
outside  the  family  circle.  However,  as  far  as  friends 
are  concerned,  the  differences  tend  to  disappear  with 
age.  This  is  due  to  an  increasing  trend  in  boys*  appre- 
ciation of  their  peers1  rules. 

As  to  SES  differences,  high  SES  children  are  more 
inclined  to  see  their  friends®  rules  in  a more  favorable 
light  than  the  low  SES  children.  (The  low  SES  childrens® 
means  at  grades  four*  six,  and  eight  were  2.58,  2.37,  and 
2.81,  respectively;  the  corresponding  means  for  high  SES 
children  were  2.65,  2.84,  and  3.04,  respectively.) 

There  is  no  evidence  of  SES  differences  with  respect 
to  the  rules  of  parents  or  other  authorities.  This 
implies  that  children?s  evaluation  of  the  justice  of 
rules  is  not  affected. by  SES  standards. 

Responses  to  the  interview  question,  "What  is  a fair 
rule?"  indicated  that  the  concept  of  fairness  when  refer- 
ring to  rules  has  different  implications  through  the 
years.  At  the  fourth  grade  a great  number  of  children 
(35  percent)  answered  with  absolute  judgments  maintaining 
that  all  rules  are  fair.  This  reflects  an  authoritarian 
conception  of  rules  ("there  are  no  wrong  rules").  At  the 
same  grade  levels  some  children  (20  percent)  maintained 
that  a rule  or  law  is  fair  if  "everybody  agrees  with  it"; 
for  others  (20  percent)  a rule  or  lax-;  is  fair  if  it  is 
congruent  x^ith  an  external  system  ("a  fair  rule  is  to 
obey  the  state  lax^s")  ; only  10  percent  of  the  fourth 
grade  children  saw  the  fairness  of  rules  and  laws  as 
depending  on  the  reasons  for  their  making  (a  rule  is  fair 
"if  it  is  right  to  do  it  . . . for  instance  that  of  shut- 

ting the  X’/indox*  if  it  is  cold").  ' At  the  eighth  grade 
level  the  greatest  number  of  children  (30  percent)  main- 
tained that  the  fairness  of  rules  and  lax*s  depends  on 
peopled  consensus  ("a  rule  or  lax*  is  fair  if  everybody 
approves  of  it"),  a definition  reflecting  a more  demo- 
cratic and  mature  concept  of  rules  and  laws . One-fourth 
of  the  eighth  grade  children  (25  percent)  felt  that  a 
rule  or  la \<i  is  fair  when  there  are  justifiable  reasons 
for  its  making  ("it  has  been  made  after  right  principles," 
"it  is  something  that  allox^s  us  to  keep  the  order  in  the 
community") . Few  eighth  graders  (15  percent)  maintained 
that  a rule  or  lax^  is  fair  if  it  affects  everyone  equally 
("it  aims  at  improving  everybody’s  life,  with  no 
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exceptions") , and  an  equal  percentage  (15  percent) 
appeared  to  think  that  the  fairness  of  a rule  or  law 
depends  on  its  being  created  by  a trusted  authority  ("it 
depends  on  the  person  who  makes  it"). 

More  high  SES  children  than  low  SES  children  (17 
percent  vs.  7 percent),  and  only  girls  (23  percent  vs. 

0 percent)  maintained  that  a rule  or  lav?  is  fair  if  it 
is  congruent  with  the  principles  of  an  external  system, 
thus  confirming  other  data  of  this  study  indicating 
their  greater  compliance  toward  the  established  social 
order.  On  the  "willingness  to  help"  items,  high  SES 
children  gave  higher  ratings  than  did  low  SES  children 
to  all  authorities,  and  girls  gave  higher  ratings  than 
boys  did  to  non-family  figures.  This  greater  confidence 
toward  the  system  probably  stems  from  the  more  protective 
attitudes  toward  high  SES  children  and  girls  in  our 
society.  Girls*  greater  compliance  is  also  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  unlike  boys,  they  rarely  define  the  fairness 
of  a rule  or  law  as  deriving  from  people’s  consensus 
(10  percent  vs.  30  percent).  These  findings  confirm  the 
results  on  the  items  about  the  justice  of  rules  of 
authority  figures  which  pointed  to  girls*  more  favorable 
evaluation  of  rules  of  authority  figures  outside  the 
family. 

Relationship  between  perception  of  authority  figures* 
rules  as  fair  and  classroom  behavior.  The  perception  of 
fairness  of  authority  rules  is  closely  associated  with 
children’s  behavior  in  the  classroom  (see  Table  4-25). 
Compliant  behavior  is  positively  associated  with  a favor- 
able perception  of  rules,  especially  at  the  sixth  and 
eighth  grade  levels;  concomitantly,  noncompliant  behavior 
is  consistently  correlated  with  the  perception  of  author- 
ity figuresJ  rules  as  being  less  fair. 

Confidence  or  distrust  in  the  system  seems,  there- 
fore, to  play  a greater  role  as  regards  school  behavior 
than  awareness  of  the  coercive  power  of  the  authority 
figures . 

Summary . Children’s  evaluation  of  the  fairness  of 
rules  changes  with  age  in  two  main  directions.  First, 
their  opinion  about  adults*  rules  become  less  positive, 
while  this  does  not  happen  with  friends*  rules. 

Secondly,  their  conception  of  the  fairness  of  rules 
becomes  more  mature  and  democratic.  At  the  fourth  grade 
level  they  seem  to  accept  all  adults*  rules  blindly  and 
passively;  at  the  eighth  grade  level  they  appear  to 
realize  that  rules  must  be  based  on  group  consensus  and 
become  more  critical  toward  the  authority  of  adults  and 
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more  involved  with  their  peers.  The  ratings  of  the 
teacher’s  rules,  in  particular,  which  show  a sharp 
decrease  with  age,  emphasize  the  loss  of  prestige  of 
this  figure  in  children’s  evaluations  and  his  or  her 
switch  from  a privileged  position  to  the  lowest  ranking. 
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FIGURE  4-12 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  THE  JUSTICE 
OF  FIGURES'  RULES,  BY  GRADE 
(ITALY) 


Item:  "How  many  of  (figure's)  rules  are  fair?" 


Scale:  1 “ None^  6 - All 


TABLE  4-24 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  POSITIVE  AND  PUNITIVE  DIMENSIONS 
OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  BELIEF  IN  THE  JUSTICE  OF  THEIR  RULES, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(ITALY) 


JUSTICE  OF  RULES  AUTHORITY  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 

WITH:  FIGURES  GRADE  FOUR  CRADE  SIX  GRADE  EIGHT 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Willingness  to 

Father 

.44* 

.13 

.03 

.41* 

.02 

.21* 

Help 

Mother 

.07 

.25* 

.14 

.28* 

.18 

,22* 

Teacher 

.09 

.01 

.34* 

.16 

.37* 

.30* 

Policeman 

.13 

.22* 

.34* 

.06 

.36* 

,26* 

Government 

President 

.10 

.41* 

.25* 

.21 

.25* 

.35* 

Affective 

Father 

.41* 

.19* 

.58* 

.18 

.54* 

.36* 

Attachment 

Mother 

.28* 

.35* 

.57* 

.26* 

.52* 

.22* 

Teacher 

.43* 

.47* 

.35* 

.44* 

.56* 

.44* 

Policeman 

.24* 

.30* 

.31* 

.36* 

.26* 

.62* 

Government 

President 

.13 

.35* 

.37* 

.30* 

.41* 

.13 

Power  to  Punish 

Father  . 

.24* 

-.00 

.23* 

.04 

.02 

.12 

Noncompliance 

Mother 

.10 

-.06 

.04 

.05 

.15 

.30* 

Teacher  • 

•.11 

•.28* 

.28* 

.24* 

.27* 

.22* 

Policeman 

.04 

.18 

.26 

..23* 

.30* 

.02 

Government 

• 

• 

President 

.03 

.10 

.19 

.33* 

.10 

.10 

Inevitability  of 

Father 

.09 

.04 

.04 

.03 

-.15 

.13 

Punishment 

Mother 

-.00 

-.11 

-.07 

-.04 

-.08 

.08 

Teacher 

-.01 

.25* 

.16 

.17 

.03 

.03 

Policeman 

.20* 

•.39 

.17 

.00 

.20 

.14 

Go  vemment 

President 

.01 

.23* 

.22* 

.00 

.10 

.03 

Note,  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  4-25 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  BELIEF  IN  THE  JUSTICE  OF  RULES  OF  AUTHORITY 
FIGURES  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(ITALY) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 


TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

.02 

.18 

.05 

.14 

-.02 

-.15 

-.11 

-.15 

6 

.13 

-.03 

.x2 

-.01 

-.27* 

.07 

-.24* 

.02 

8 

.07 

.03 

.18 

.21* 

-.18 

-.16 

-.09 

-.11 

Mother 

4 

.04 

.09 

.05 

.17 

-.07 

-.01 

-.07 

-.07 

6 

.07 

-.00 

-.07 

.01 

-.06 

.11 

-.03 

.07 

8 

.20* 

.15 

.26* 

.25* 

-.27* 

-.33* 

-.12 

-.24* 

Teacher 

4 

.09 

-.12 

.07 

.01 

-.26* 

-.03 

-.24* 

-.06 

6 

.29* 

.04 

.09 

.14 

-.27* 

.02 

-.11 

-.04 

8 

.29* 

.24 

.19 

.23* 

-.06 

-.27* 

.20* 

-.27* 

Government 

4 

.01 

.12 

-.01 

.21* 

-.09 

-.29* 

-.06 

-.30* 

6 

-.00 

.16 

-.13 

.15 

-.24* 

-.00 

-.10 

-.12 

8 

.22* 

.20* 

.05 

.15 

-.02 

-.14 

-.10 

-.19* 

Policeman 

4 

.02 

.02 

.07 

.10 

-.14 

-.31* 

-.14 

-.32* 

6 

.01 

.07 

.01 

.03 

.02 

-.08 

.03 

-.13 

8 

.20 

.21 

.05 

.10 

.03 

-.15 

-.08 

-.12 

City 

4 

.10 

.02 

.12 

.11 

-.06 

-.26* 

-.03 

.29* 

6 

.16 

.11 

-.01 

.07 

-.13 

-.10 

-.01 

-.12 

8 

.17 

.15 

.04 

.10 

.05 

-.23* 

-.03 

-.16 

Friends 

4 

.11 

.02 

.02 

.07 

-.22* 

-.24* 

-.14 

-.11 

6 

.25* 

.22* 

.11 

.28* 

-.06 

-.06 

.08 

-.12 

8 

.05 

.17 

.02 

.09 

-.09 

-.02 

.11 

-.03 

Note 


indicates  significant  correlation 


d . The  Enforcement  of  Rules  and  Laws 


Rule-enforcers  in  the  family.  Children's  perception 
of  rule-enforcers  in  the  family  was  investigated  through 
the  item  cited  in  Table  Data  show  that  the  major- 

ity of  the  Italian  research  group  across  all  grades  think 
that  the  family  rules  are  enforced  by  both  parents  acting 
jointly;  much  fewer  children  thought* that  the  entire 
family  is  involved  in  the  enforcement  of  family  rules; 
an  equal  proportion  of  the  sample  appeared  to  think  that 
the  rule-enforcing  functions  are  carried  by  the  father 
alone;  the  percentage  of  children  attributing  such  func- 
tions to  the  mother  alone  ranked  lowest.  The  frequency 
of  children  perceiving  the  father  as  the  sole  rule- 
enforcer  in  the  family  decreased  with  age  while  the 
opposite  age  trend  was  apparent  on  the  frequencies  of 
children  believing  that  the  family  rules  are  enforced  by 
both  parents.  The  findings  concerning  rule  enforcement 
therefore  add  further  support  to  the  hypothesis  that 
perception  of  the  family  as  functioning  democratically 
is  more  frequent  among  high  status  than  low  status 
children . 

Children's  views  about  the  conditions  allowing  a 
person  to  enforce  rules  and  to  require  obedience  were 
investigated  through  two  interview  questions.  Responses  to 
the  question,  "Who  cna  make  you  follow  the  rules?"  indicate 
that  while  at  the  fourth  grade  level  parents  are  seen  as 
the  major  enforcers  of  rules,  by  the  eighth  grade  most 
adult  figures,  as  well  as  friends,  may  induce  children 
to  follow  rules.  Forty-eight  percent  of  the  answers 
pointing  to  parents  were  given  by  fourth  grade  children, 

28  percent  by  sixth  grade  children,  and  25  percent  by 
eighth  grade  children.  The  answers  indicating  most 
adult  figures,  as  well  as  friends,  as  rule-enforcers 
were  given  as  follows;  17  percent  by  fourth  grade 
children,  38  percent  by  sicth  grade  children,  and  67 
percent  by  eighth  grade  children. 

When  one  compares  these  results  with  those  of  the 
items  on  the  perception  of  the  power  of  authority 
figures  to  punish  noncompliance,  where  parents  rank  far 
above  all  non-family  figures  but  judge,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  children  discriminate  between  a punitive 
social  control  (which  they  definitively  assign  to 
parents)  and  a more  general  social  control  (which  with 
increases  in  age  becomes  less  and  less  limited  to  family 
authority).  The  interview  data  seem,  therefore,  to  add 
further  evidence  to  the  pre-adolescent's  process  of 
emancipation  from  parental  authority. 
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In  responding  to  the  interview  question  "Who  cannot 
make  you  follow  the  rules?"  25  percent  of  the  interview 
sample  answered  that  younger  children  or  siblings  have 
no  power  to  enforce  rule-observance.  This  kind  of. 
answer,  however,  was  given  by  preference  by  younger 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  17  percent  of  the  children 
answered  that  peers  cannot  enforce  rules;  14  percent 
pointed  to  strangers,  maintaining  that  they  are  not 
endowed  with  rule-enforcing  power;  and  13  percent  indi- 
cated that  people  who  do  not  follow  the  rules  themselves 
cannot  enforce  rules  upon  others. 
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TABLE  4-26 


PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLES  OF  FAMILY  MEMBERS  IN  ENFORCING  FAMILY 
RULES,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(ITALY) 


RESPONSE  ALTERNATIVE 

5 GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

20 

28 

12 

18 

23 

6 

18 

27 

9 

15 

21 

8 

9 

11 

8 

11 

7 

Total 

22 

10 

15 

17 

Mother 

4 

9 

12 

6 

11 

8 

6 

11 

8 

13 

13 

9 

8 

8 

10 

6 

S 

7 

Total 

10 

8 

11 

8 

Father  and  Mother 

4 

57 

48 

66 

56 

57 

Together 

6 

55 

54 

57 

57 

54 

8 

65 

67 

62 

63 

66 

Total 

56 

62 

59 

59 

Whole  Family 

4 

14 

12 

16 

15 

12 

6 

16 

10 

22 

16 

16 

8 

18 

12 

24 

18 

19 

Total 

11 

21 

16 

16 

Item.  "Who  sees  that  the  rules  of  your  family  are  obeyed  or  enforced?" 
Item  scale:  Percentage  choice  of  one  alternative. 
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The  Child's  Internalization  of  Norms 


Internalization  of  social  norms  of  behavior  is 
assumed  to  be  based  essentially  on  identification  pro- 
cesses initially  with  parental  figures  and  later  on  with 
all  those  figures  who,  within  a given  culture , play  a 
major  role  in  children’s  lives, 

According  to  the  psychoanalytic  thinking  identifica- 
tion is  a defensive  mechanism  aimed  at  reducing  the 
anxiety  generated  during  the  oedipal  phase  by  jealous  and 
hostile  feelings  toward  the  rival  parent. 

According  to  the  developmental  theory  (0.  H.  Mowrer, 
1950),  the  child,  mainly  out  of  fear  of  loss  of  love, 
wishes  to  be  like  the  loving  and  rewarding  parent  with- 
out the  dramatic  conflict  implied  in  the  Freudian  theory. 
Role  theorists  (J.  W.  II*  Whiting,  I960-  R.  Pv*  Sears, 
1957),  realizing  a compromise  between  the  two  approaches, 
are  inclined  to  see  the  identification  process  as  the 
result  of  the  child's  playing  the  role  of  parents  who 
are  nurturant  and  rewarding  as  well  as  all-powerful  and 
punitive. 

Guilt  feelings,  self-recrimination,  and  role  play- 
ing, which  are  generally  assumed  to  reflect  the  identi- 
fication process,  are  investigated  in  this  section. 


a . Subjective  Response  to  Noncompliance 


The  questionnaire  items  cited  in  Figure  4-13  were 
intended  to  test  the  degree  of  guilt  associated  with  the 
child's  undetected  disobedience  of  the  rules  of  author- 
ity figures.  The  items  were  thought  of  as  a measure  of 
children's  internalization  of  the  norms  of  the  system. 
Children  we re  asked  to  rate  (on  a six-point  scale)  how 
bad  they  felt  when  they  disobeyed  the  rules  of  parents, 
religious  leaders,  teacher,  other  non-famiiy  authorities 
(government,  city,  policeman),  and  friends,  even  though 
their  disobedience  was  not  known. 


For  the  Italian  research  group,  mean  ratings  range 
from  the  category  ''much11  for  violating  rules  of  relition, 
mother,  father,  and  teacher,  to  "some"  for  breaking 
government,  city,  and  policeman's  rules,  to  "a  little" 
for  breaking  friends’  rules.  The  rank  order  of  figures 
as  well  as  the  general  decrease  with  age  in  ratings  of 
all  figures  except  friends  are  consistent  with  most  of 
the  data  so  far  examined. 
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The  decline  of  feelings  of  guilt  with  age  parallels 
the  general  decrease  in  the  perceived  willingness  of 
authority  figures  to  help  and  the  children’s  liking  for 
them...  This  could  be  attributed  to  children’s  gradual 
emancipation  from  the  significant  adult  figures  and  to 
a concomitant  greater  identification  with  peers.  Reli- 
gion and  parents;  as  they  have  been  perceived  to  be  the 
major  source  of  help*  also  appeared  to  be  the  major 
sources  of  guilt.  The  decrease,  with  age,  in  their 
ratings  on  both  scales  is  far  less  marked  than  the  de- 
crease in  ratings  of  teachers  and  other  authority  fig- 
ures outside  the  family. 

The  analysis  of  variance  shows  marked  sex  effects 
indicating  that  girls  feel  guilty  toward  all  non-family 
figures  to  a greater  degree  than  boys.  (The  girls’  means 
at  grades  four,  six,  and  eight  were  4.33,  3.94,  and  2.95, 
respectively,  for  teacher;  3.49,  2.88,  and  1.99,  respec- 
tively, for  policeman;  3.86,  3.18,  and  2.32,  respectively, 
for  city;  4.25,  3.73,  and  2.98,  respectively,  for  govern- 
ment; 4.71,  4.39,  and  4.63,  respectively,  for  religion; 
and  3.07,  2.88,  and  2.56,  respectively,  for  friends. 

Boys’  corresponding  means  were  4.03,  3.24,  and  2.65  for 
teacher;  3.35,  2.32,  and  2.08  for  policeman;  3.62,  2.57, 
and  2.43  for  city;  3.70,  3.13,  and  2.91  for  government; 
4.77,  4.63,  and  4.00  for  religion;  and  2.38,  2.23,  and 
2.43  for  friends.)  Girls  appear  to  view  these  figures 
as  more  lenient  and  helpful  than  do  boys;  and  their 
feelings  of  guilt  could  be  greater  because  of  greater 
dependency  needs,  desire  for  external  approval,  and  a 
consequent  higher  motivation  to  conform  with  the 
standards  of  the  social  environment. 

With  respect  to  parents  and  friends  high  SES  chil- 
dren reported  higher  degrees  of  guilt  than  did  low  SES 
children.  (Low  SES  children’s  means  at  grades  four, 
six,  and  eight  were  4.24,  3.80,  and  3.61,  respectively, 
for  father;  4.58,  4.27,  and  3.79,  respectively,  for 
mother;  and  2.75,  2.18,  and  2.25,  respectively,  for 
friends.  The  corresponding  means  for  high  SES  children 
were  4.63,  4.32,  and  3*98  for  father;  4.82,  4.53,  and 
4.19  for  mother;  and  2.74,  2.90,  and  2.76  for  friends.) 
This  difference  is  probably  determined  by  the  differences 
in  the  child-rearing  practices  of  parents  from  the  two 
SES  groups. 

The  combined  index  for  other  authorities  shows  no 
significant  SES  differences.  However,  if  individual 
figures  are  considered,  feelings  of  guilt  toward  reli- 
gion are  higher  for  higher  class  children.  (The  low 
SES  children’s  means  at  grades  four,  six,  and  eight  were 
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4.55,  4*53,  and  4.19,  respectively;  the  corresponding 
means  for  high  SES  children  were  5.03,  4.97,  and  4.44, 
respectively . ) 

Relation  of  guilt  to  other  variables  of  the  study. 

The  correlational  analysis  indicates  that  guilt  feelings 
are  strongly  associated  with  affective  attachment  to  the 
figures  concerned  and  belief  in  the  justice  of  their 
rules  and,  to  a lesser  degree,  with  other  dimensions 
relevant  to  the  socialization  process,  such  as  children's 
estimates  of  the  figures*  power  to  punish  and  their 
expectations  of  punishment  following  noncompliance  (see 
Tables  4-27  and  4-28).  Therefore,  internalization  appears 
to  be  associated  with  affective  attachment  and  regard  for 
the  figures’  fairness  and  nurturance  as  well  as  with  per- 
ception of  the  figures  as  powerful  and  consistent  in  sanc- 
tioning noncompliance.  These  findings  are  in  line  with 
the  role  theory  of  identification  which  derives  internali- 
zation from  both  nurturant  and  punitive  aspects  of  author- 
ity. 

Sel f -punishmen t for  disobedience.  On  the  assumption 
that  self-punishment  is  another  facet  of  internalization, 
children  were  asked  whether  they  would  punish  themselves 
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0 
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at  er 
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Table  4-29). 

Relationship  between 

reports  o 
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rule  . 
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on  and  report 
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edience 

of 

authority 

figures . 
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ings 
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to  others 
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te  (17  ou 

t of 
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of  48 
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le  c 

oef f icien 

ts  across 

all  grade 

-sex 

groups) . 

These 

correl 

at  io 

ns  indica 

te  that  th 

e more  a 

child  feels 

guilty,  the  more  he  tends  to  punish  himself  (see  Table 
4-30).  Hov?ever,  guilt  yields  a greater  number  of  signi- 
ficant correlations  with  other  indices  of  children's 
beliefs  regarding  intersystem  reinforcement  of  punishment 
for  noncompliance.  There  were  29  significant  correlations 
(out  of  48  possible)  between  guilt  and  beliefs  that  non- 
family authority  figures  support  each  other’s  disciplin- 
ary acts  and  18  (out  of  48  possible)  significant 
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correlations  between  guilt  and  beliefs  that  parents  rein- 
force the  discipline  of  non-family  authorities.  These 
findings  emphasize  the  importance  of  both  positive  and 
punitive  dimensions  of  authority  in  inducing  internaliza- 
tion of  norms. 


Relationship  between  guilt  and  classroom  behavior. 
There  are  no  consistent  patterns  of  correlation  between 
the  internalization  of  norms  and  rules,  as  measured  by 
feelings  of  guilt  and  self-punishment,  and  peer  ratings 
of  classroom  behavior  (see  Table  4-31). 

Despite  the  observed  association  between  guilt  feel- 
ings and  other  measures  of  children’s  socialization,  and 
between  guilt  feelings  and  self-punishment,  there  is  very 
little  evidence  that  these  aspects  of  internalization 
affect  school  behavior.  This  could  imply  that  there  is 
a gap  between  children’s  self-reports  and  their  manifest 
behavior.  Therefore,  the  items  would  measure  children’s 
formal  knowledge  of  cultural  norms  rather  than  attitudes 
affecting  behavior.  The  hypothesis  seems  appropriate 
considering  that  Italian  children  are  generally  taught 
very  early,  particularly  through  religious  training, 
about  the  cathartic  moral  value  of  guilt  feeling  and 
intrapunitiveness . 


Summary,  Feelings  of  guilt  and 
the  psychological  components  that  ar 
"conscience,"  appear  to  result  large 
with  parents  and  religious  leaders, 
and  moral  prestige  seem  to  favor  the 
greatest  extent.  Punitive  attitudes 
but  to  a lesser  degree. 


intrapunitiveness , 
e commonly  labeled 
ly  from  relationships 
Nur tur ant  attitudes 
se  processes  to  the 
are  also  involved 


Guilt  feeling  following  transgression  of  authority 
rules  decreases  with  age.  The  results  testify  to  the 
pre-adolescent’s  gradual  emancipation  from  the  adult 
world  and  his  gradual  identification  with  peers.  The 
higher  intensity  of  guilt  feelings  reported  by  girls 
and  high  SES  children  as  compared  to  boys  and  low  SES 
children  parallels  the  former  groups’  greater  affective 
dependency  upon  authority  figures.  Girls  also  appeared 
to  be  more  inclined  than  boys  to  blame  themselves  for 
detected  rule  disobedience. 
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FIGURE  4-13 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  GUILT  FEELINGS  FOLLOWING 
NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  FIGURE'S  RULES,  BY  GRADE 
(ITALY) 


Item:  When  you  break  (figure's)  rules  and  no  one  knows  about  it,  do  you 

feel  bad? 

Scale:  1 - No,  not  at  all;  6 - Yes,  very,  very  much. 
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TABLE  4-27 

RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AS  HELPFUL, 
LIKABLE,  AND  JUST,  AND  GUILT  OVER  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH 
THEIR  RULES,  BY. GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
. (ITALY) 


FIGURES, 

GRADE 

'GIRLS 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS . • 
FOUR  GRADE  SIX  GRADE 
BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

Guilt  with:  Affiliation 

(liking  for  Authority  Figures) 

Father 

. ,12 

.28* 

.32* 

.20* 

.43* 

.16 

Mother 

,29* 

.43* 

.37* 

.26* 

.52* 

.15 

Teacher 

.32 

.49* 

.32* 

.36* 

.50* 

.30* 

Policeman 

.21* 

.40* 

.43* 

.41* 

.17 

.32* 

President (Gov?  t) 

.26* 

.29* 

.34* 

.31* 

.30* 

.13 

Guilt  with:  Perception  of 

Authority  Figures  as  helpful 

Father 

.04 

.05 

.01 

.40* 

.17 

.10 

Mother 

-.04 

-.00 

.16 

.21* 

.07 

.15 

Teacher 

.24* 

.17 

.15 

.01 

.36* 

.32* 

Policeman 

.21* 

.20* 

.03 

-.09 

.20 

.04 

Religious  Leader 

.13 

.42* 

.16 

.42* 

.21* 

.36* 

President 

.14 

.35* 

.28* 

.02 

.22 

, 16 

Friends 

.23* 

.17 

.26* 

.11 

.43* 

.23* 

Guilt  with:  Perception  of  Rules 

of  Author,  Figures  as  fair 

Father 

.17 

.28* 

.40* 

.48* 

.39* 

.30* 

Mother 

.26* 

.32* 

.31* 

.35* 

.50* 

.17 

Teacher 

.21* 

.44* 

.34* 

.33* 

.51* 

.42* 

Policeman 

.22* 

.40* 

.28* 

.20 

.34* 

.29* 

City 

.28* 

.36* 

.20* 

.16 

.20* 

.26* 

Government 

.13 

.30* 

.26* 

.04 

.24* 

.14 

Friends 

.39* 

.35* 

.49* 

.19 

.39* 

.36* 

Note,  indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  4-28 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  PUNITIVE  DIMENSIONS  OF 
' AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  GUILT  OVER  NON COMPLIANCE 
WITH  THEI-R  RULES  > 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(ITALY) 


FIGURES  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 

GRADE  FOUR.  GRADE  SIX  GRADE. EIGHT 
GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 


Guilt  with:  Power  of  Figure 

to  Punish 

Father 
Mother 
Teacher 
Policeman 
Religious  Leader 
President 
Judge 
Friends 

Guilt  with:  Likelihood  that 

Figure  Will  Punish  Disobedience 

Father 

Mother 

Teacher 

Policeman 

Government 

City 


17 

.01 

.14 

.04 

.06 

.13 

20* 

.08 

.28* 

.00 

.15 

.09 

21* 

.38* 

.38* 

.34* 

.16 

.27* 

11 

.15 

.05 

.18 

.31* 

-.00 

05 

.27* 

.21* 

.27* 

.08 

.31* 

21* 

.21* 

.32* 

.11* 

.10 

.22* 

15 

.10 

-.03 

-.01 

.07 

.06 

20* 

.12 

.47* 

.09 

.39* 

.38* 

21* 

.18 

.22* 

.10 

.09 

.01 

31* 

.22* 

.26* 

-.02 

.21 

.08 

18 

.26* 

.41* 

.16 

-.03 

.05 

09 

.09 

.19 

.12 

.37* 

.11 

07 

.18 

.36* 

.16 

.24* 

.08 

11 

.14 

.16 

.27* 

-.01 

.11 

Note,  ^Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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TABLE  4-31 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  GUILT  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR, 
BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(ITALY) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Father 

4 

.22* 

.07 

.23* 

.11 

.01 

-.15 

.04 

-.08 

6 

.09 

.04 

.13 

.08 

-.04 

.14 

-.17 

.03 

8 

.08 

.14 

-.05 

.21* 

-.09 

.04 

-.09 

-.06 

Mother 

4 

.13 

.12 

.14 

.12 

-.06 

-.11 

-.11 

-.13 

6 

.07 

-.08 

.08 

-.00 

-.05 

.08 

-.15 

.00 

8 

.09 

.13 

.09 

.21* 

-.18 

.01 

-.15 

-.06 

Teacher 

4 

.16 

-.01 

.14 

.18 

-.14 

-.25* 

-.18 

-.18 

6 

.15 

-.02 

.08 

.03 

-.16 

.11 

-.02 

-.09 

8 

.11 

.21* 

. *12 

.24* 

-.10 

-.04 

-.12 

-.16 

Policeman 

4 

.15 

.06 

.18 

.15 

-.07 

-.20* 

-.13 

-.17 

6 

.04 

.09 

-.01 

.13 

-.13 

.08 

-.14 

-.02 

8 

.21* 

.09 

.01 

.21* 

-.15 

-.11 

.10 

-.14 

Religious 

Leader 

4 

.09 

.05 

.12 

.03 

-.12 

-.03 

-.12 

.02 

6 

.08 

-.21* 

.07 

-.05 

.04 

.10 

.00 

.00 

8 

.03 

.18 

-.03 

.19 

-.02 

-.03 

-.08 

-.08 

Government 

4 

.16 

.02 

.17 

.18 

-.01 

-.22 

-.09 

-.25* 

6 

.07 

-.15 

.09 

-.05 

-.04 

.25* 

-.05 

.13 

8 

.10 

.19* 

.01 

.16 

-.12 

-.04 

-.14 

-.03 

City 

4 

.15 

-.09 

.20* 

.03 

-.02 

-.13 

-.14 

-.12 

6 

-.02 

-.17 

.01 

-.11 

.11 

.13 

.03 

.06 

8 

-.03 

.18 

-.08 

.09 

.05 

-.03 

-.01 

-.07 

Friends 

4 

.02 

-.11 

.03 

-.10 

-.09 

.01 

-.12 

.06 

6 

.33* 

-.05 

.25* 

.12 

-.03 

-.07 

-.02 

-.09 

8 

.09 

.07 

-.02 

.13 

-.04 

.09 

.07 

-.01 

Punish-Self 

Index  U/ 

4 

.17 

.19* 

.19* 

.11 

-.21* 

-.04 

-.28* 

-.01 

6 

.06 

-.03 

.13 

-.08 

.15 

-.04 

.06 

-.09 

b 

-.00 

-.12 

.01 

-.05 

-.16 

-.06 

-.03 

.01 

Note.  ^Indicates  significant  correlation. 

(<)  For  content  of  Funish-self  Index  see  Table  4-29,  footnote 


b . Identification  with  the  Norms  of  the  System 

Another  aspect  of  the  internalization  procsss  is  the 
assimilation,  on  the  part  of  the  child,  of  the  norms  of 
the  adult  world  in  which  he  grows  up.  The  kinds  of  action 
he  takes  when  other  children  break  rules  should  give  indi- 
cations of  the  degree  and  quality  of  this  assimilation. 

To  assess  this  process  children  were  presented  with 
the  question  "When  other  children  break  your  father’s 
(mother’s,  teacher’s,  city’s,  religion’s)  rules,  what 
do  you  do?"  followed  by  a series  of  action  alternatives 
to  each  of  which  they  were  instructed  to  answer  "Yes," 

"No,"  or  "Don’t  know."  The  action  alternatives  used 
with  these  items  are  listed  in  Tables  4-32  and  4-33. 

Data  in  Table  4-32  indicate  that,  in  general,  chil- 
dren did  not  discriminate  among  individual  authority 
figures  in  the  extent  to  which  they  use  each  of  the 
various  methods  of  rule  enforcement  upon  their  disobeying 
peers.  However,  the  frequency  of  citing  each  action 
alternative  across  all  authority  figures  differed  substan- 
tially. Comparison  of  grade  means  for  the  various  actions 
shows  a marked  difference  in  ranking.  Items  indicating 
verbal  action  addressed  to  the  offenders,  such  as  "Tell 
them  they  are  wrong"  and  "Ask  them  why"  rank  the  highest 
in  frequency  and  are  well  above  items  indicating  either 
that  the  child  would  denounce  the  offenders  to  some  author- 
ity figure  (his  own  parents,  the  offenders’  parents,  or  the 
figure  whose  rules  were  violated) , or  would  take  direct 
action  ("Try  to  punish  them").  The  alternative  "Do  noth- 
ing" ranks  the  lowest  but  its  frequency  significantly 
increases  with  age  while  the  frequency  of  all  other  kinds 
of  actions  decreases  significantly  (see  Table  4-33). 

Low  SES  children  rate  significantly  higher  than  high 
SES  children  on  the  "Try  to  punish"  and  "Tell  their  par- 
ents" action  alternatives  though  the  differences  tend  to 
disappear  with  age  (see  Table  4-33). 

Sex  differences  were  significant  in  regard  to  three 
action  alternatives:  "Ask  why,"  "Tell  my  parent s " (which 

were  cited  more  frequently  by  girls) , and  "Try  to  punish" 
(which  was  cited  more  frequently  by  boys). 

At  the  fourth  grade  level  verbal  action  implying  a 
judgment  of  the  disobedience  (i.e.,  "Tell  them  they  are 
wrong"),  or  a request  of  explanation  on  the  part  of  the 
offender  (i.e.,  "Ask  them  why")  , is  4lready  markedly  pre- 
ponderant over  overt  aggression  (i.e.,  "Try  to  punish") 
as  well  as  over  the  requests  of  support  by  parental 
figures  or  over  reporting  the  disobedience  to  the  figure 
concerned . 
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The  finding  indicates  that  already  at  the  fourth 
grade  children  have  reached  a remarkable  degree  of  auton- 
omy in  that  they  seldom  ask  for  adult  support  when  other 
children  break  rules  (i.e.,  "Tell  my/their  parents," 

"Tell  the  figure").  The  kind  of  action  preferred  ("Tell 
them  they  are  wrong,"  "Ask  why")  could  also  indicate 
that  our  culture  favors  direct,  verbal  dealing  with  the 
situation  over  more  overt  aggression  or  deferring  the 
ruling  to  superior  authorities. 


The  decrease  of  frequency  of  all  alternatives  indi- 
cating action,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  frequency 
of  the  "Do  nothing"  alternative  indicate  that,  with  age, 
a substantial  number  of  children  tend  to  develop  critical 
and  noncommital  attitudes  toward  adult  standards  and  rules 


The  higher  frequency  x^ith  which  low  SES  children 
cited  the  action  alternatives  "Try  to  punish"  and  "Tell 
their  parents"  indicate  SES  differences  in  parents’ 
methods  of  child  training.  Lower  class  children  are  more 
likely  than  upper  class  children  to  experience  direct  pun- 
ishment when  they  break  rules.  This  may  also  explain  the 
higher  frequency  with  which  low  SES  children  cite  the 
alternative  of  "Telling  the  offenders’  parents"  who 
usually  are  the  dispensers  of  punishment. 

The  finding  that  the  alternative  "Ask  why"  was  cited 
more  often  by  girls  than  boys  while  the  opposite  was  true 
for  the  "Try  to  punish"  option  probably  indicates  that 
girls  , who  are  generally  less  aggressive  and  experience 
less  punishment  than  boys,  prefer  to  face  such  situations 
verbally  than  with  overtly  aggressive  action.  The  addi- 
tional finding  that  girls  also  chose  more  often  than  boys 
the  alternative  "Tell  my  parents"  probably  reflects  their 
greater  dependency  upon  their  parents.  As  already  noted, 
this  attitude  reflects  the  girls’  tendency  to  perceive 
the  adult  world  as  more  helpful  and  more  supporting. 

Relationship  between  choices  of  methods  of  enforcing, 
rules  upon  disobeying  peers  and  other  measures  of  inter- 
nalization of  norms.  The  inspection  of  the  number  and 
direction  of  significant  correlations  between  children’s 
preferred  methods  of  handling  peers’  disobedience  of 
authority  figures*  rules  and  their  reports  concerning  the 
intensity  of  their  guilt  feelings  over  their  own  rule  vio- 
lations may  further  clarify  the  meaning  of  these  findings. 
Data  presented  in  Table  4-34  indicate  that  the  higher  the 
intensity  of  guilt  over  one’s  own  transgressions  the 
greater  the  likelihood  that  he  would  face  rule  violation 
by  his  peers  by  direct  verbal  questioning  and/or  direct 
verbal  rebuke  rather  than  through  other  methods.  Further- 
more, the  more  intense  the  guilt  experienced  for  one’s  own 
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transgressions  the  less  the  likelihood  that  one  would 
remain  indi f f er en t ( i . e . s he  would  "Do  nothing")  in  the 
face  of  his  peers  7 transgressions. 

Relationship  between  choices  of  methods  of  facing 
peers1  rule  violation  and  peer  ratings  of  classroom 
behavior . The  number  of  significant  correlations  between 
the  two  sets  of  measures  (see  Table  4-35)  is  relatively 
small  (21  out  of  a total  of  168  coefficients  across  grade 
sex  groups).  However,  most  of  the  significant  correla- 
tions form  consistent  patterns  w orth  commenting  upon.  At 
the  fourth  grade  level  a predilection  for  reporting  non- 
compliant  peers  to  authority  figures  ("Tell  my  parents" 
and  "Tell  their  parents")  tends  to  be  associated  (espe- 
cially for  boys)  with  a reputation  for  noncompliance  in 
the  classroom.  At  grades  six  and  eight,  the  index  "Try 
to  punish"  is  correlated  positively  with  midconduct  and 
negatively  with  good  behavior  in  school;  the  relationship 
tends  to  be  significant  for  both  sexes.  Later  on,  chil- 
dren's misbehavior  in  the  classroom,  rather  than  being 
associated  with  dependent  attitudes  upon  adults,  is 
related  to  overt  aggression  toward  peers  . 

Of  the  other  methods  of  dealing  x/ith  peers7  noncom- 
pliance only  the  option  "Ask  why"  correlates  signifi- 
cantly (and  negatively)  with  noncompliant  classroom 
behavior;  this  relationship  is  significant  only  for 
eighth  grade  boys. 

Summary . When  faced  with  noncompliant  peers  most 
children  appear  to  be  willing  to  play  the  roles  of  author 
ity  figures  and  enforce  their  rules  upon  other  children. 
Therefore,  they  seem  to  identify  extensively  with  the 
system.  The  "Do  nothing"  response  occurs  very  seldom, 
but  its  frequency  increases  with  age.  Considering  this 
trend  in  conjunction  with  the  previously  discussed  find- 
ing that,  with  age,  children  tend  to  feel  less  guilty 
when  breaking  authority  rules  one  may  speculate  that  with 
age  they  become  gradually  aware  that  adult  rules  are  not 
necessarily  their  own  rules.  The  early  preference  for 
verbal  action  directed  toward  the  offender  probably 
reflects  a cultural  standard  which  disapproves  of  overt 
aggression  and  of  reporting  misconduct  to  a superior 
authority . 

Girls  and  high  SES  children  show  less  inclination 
toward  overt  aggression  than  boys  and  low  SES  children. 
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TABLE  4-35 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  TYPES  OF  RESPONSE  TO  PEERS*  DISOBEDIENCE 
OF  RULES  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(ITALY) 


TYPES  OF  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

RESPONSE  TO  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

PEERS ' 

DISOBEDIENCE  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Tell  my 
parents 

4 

-.06 

-.26* 

-.05 

.22* 

— ,02 

.01 

.00 

.05 

6 

.03 

-.04 

.00 

.09 

-.08 

-.16 

-.08 

-.19 

S 

.16 

-.06 

.03 

.04 

-.18 

.00 

.01 

-.07 

Tell  their ; 
parents 

4 

-.16 

-.36* 

-.12 

-.31* 

.06 

.22* 

.12 

.19* 

6 

-.25* 

-.13 

-.16 

-.10 

.00 

-.01 

-.12 

-.02 

8 

.05 

-.05 

-.02 

.02 

-.08 

.00 

• 04 

.03 

Tell  (figure) 

4 

-.11 

-.17 

-.10 

-.14 

.01 

.03 

.02 

.00 

6 

-.10 

-.18 

-.06 

-.14 

-.06 

-.01 

-.12 

-.05 

8 

.12 

-.07 

-.03 

.09 

-.06 

-.06 

.05 

-.04 

Ask  why 

4 

.12 

.22* 

.13 

.16 

-.03 

-.12 

-.06 

-.10 

6 

.03 

-.04 

.01 

,06 

.10 

.01 

.14 

-.02 

8 

.12 

— • 06 

.06 

.12 

-.23* 

-.03 

-.21* 

-.01 

Tell  them  they 

are  wrong 

4 

.16 

.13 

.15 

.08 

-.06 

-.18 

-.06 

-.14 

6 

.01 

.05 

.02 

.14 

.06 

-.03 

.04 

-.10 

8 

.16 

-.01 

.00 

.22* 

-.13 

-.13 

-.08 

-.12 

Try  to  punish 

them 

4 

-.03 

.03 

-.01 

-.03 

.22* 

.09 

.14 

.17 

6 

-.27* 

-.22* 

-.21* 

-.28* 

.20* 

.12 

.11 

.23* 

8 

.01 

-.09 

.03 

-.10 

.10 

.23* 

-.02 

.20* 

Do  nothing 

4 

-.07 

.06 

-.06 

.12 

-.05 

.06 

.03 

-.02 

6 

-.11 

.21* 

-.11 

.02 

-.02 

-.08 

.02 

-.06 

8 

-.20 

.04 

-.05 

-.15 

.14 

.06 

.15 

« 00 

Note,  * Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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B4 . Response  to  Unjust  Authority 


As  Piaget  has  pointed  out,  the  process  of  internali- 
zation of  rules  and  norms  may  be  considered  as  unfolding 
through  two  main  phases.  During  the  first,  children  con- 
form to  norms  as  they  are  dictated  by  the  adults  they 
identify  with.  During  the  second  phase  the  internalized 
norms  become  autonomous  moral  values  that  control  behav- 
ior independently  from  authority  pressure.  Attainment 
of  this  latter  phase  requires  greater  conceptual  matur- 
ity as  well  as  less  affective  dependency.  lloral  autonomy 
is  reached  when  a child  is  able  to  discriminate  between 
authority  figures  and  norms  and  vest  the  latter  with 
greater  value. 

This  section  investigates  the  various  ways  in  which 
children  react  to  the  conflict  between  authority  figures 
and  rules. 

The  question  cited  in  Figure  4-14  was  used  to  assess 
children's  responses  to  unjust  pronouncements  (commands 
or  actions)  of  authority  figures,  i.e.,  parents,  teachers, 
and  other  authorities  (policeman,  government).  Each 
question  was  followed  by  a series  of  response  options-- 
such  as  ?lfDo  nothing,”  ”Ask  why,”  ”Verbal  responses”  (”Tell 
the  figure  he  was  unfair,”  "Tell  him  not  to  do  it  again,” 
”Show  him  one’s  anger"),  "Talk  to  peers  about  it,”  "Ask 
parents  to  talk  to  oi;  stop  the  unjust  figure,”  and  "Get 
even  wi th  the  unjust  figure”— to  which  children  were 
instructed  to  answer  "Yes”  or  "No.” 

Children?s  preferences  for  the  different  responses 
can  be  assumed  to  depend  on  both  their  degree  of  moral 
autonomy  and  on  cultural  pressures  upon  different  behav- 
ioral outlets  of  aggressive  tendencies. 


a . Reactions  to  Injustice  from  Total  Authority 


The  summary  frequencies  of  "Yes"  responses  to  each 
of  the  six  categories  of  responses  to  injustice  across 
all  authority  figures  assessed  (see  Table  4-36  and  Figure 
4-14  indicate  that,  across  all  grades,  "Ask  why”  is  the 
response  with  which  most  children  would  face  injustice 
from  authority  figures  in  general.  "Talk  to  peers"  ranks 
second  in  frequency,  followed  by  "Verbal  responses”  and 
"Ask  parents  to  intervene.”  The  options  "Do  nothing”  and 
"Get  even”  rank  lowest  in  frequency  indicating  that  both 
extremes,  inaction  and  revenge,  are  relatively  rarely 
thought  of  as  productive  ways  of  dealing  with  injustice 
from  authority  figures. 
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None  of  the  independent  variables  of  the  study--age, 
sex,  and  SES--af fected  the  frequency  with  which  children 
opted  for  the  "Do  nothing"  and  the  "Ask  why"  alternatives 
(see  Table  4-37).  The  sex  of  children  significantly  dif- 
ferentiated the  frequency  with  which  they  appeared  to  be 
inclined  to  face  injustice  through  "Verbal  responses," 
requests  for  parental  intervention  ("Ask  parents  to  talk 
to  or  stop  the  unjust  figure"),  and  "Get  even"  practices-'- 
with  boys  citing  these  options  more  often  than  girls*  sex 
also  differentiated  the  frequency  of  Ss  who  would  "Talk 
to  peers,"  with  girls  citing  this  option  more  often  than 
boys  do.  Finally,  the  frequency  of  two  response  cate- 
gories, "Talk  to  peers"  and  "Ask  parents  to  intervene" 
was  affected  by  the  Ss7  age  — the  former  type  of  response 
becoming  more  frequent  as  children  grew  older  and  the 
latter  less  frequent. 

The  low  percentage  of  Ss  citing  the  "Do  nothing" 
option,  whatever  the  source  of  injustice,  indicates  that 
children  in  general  feel  they  have  to  cope  with  the 
unjust  pronouncements  of  authority  figures.  The  finding 
suggests  (but  does  not  prove)  that  at  grade  four  children 
have  already  entered  the  phase  of  autonomous  morality. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  low  percentage  of  Ss  citing  the 
"Get  even”  option  across  all  authority  figures  may  indi- 
cate that  children  have  internalized  quits  early  the 
cultural  attitude  against  revengeful  behavior.  The 
findings  may  also  indicate  that,  in  general,  the  author- 
ity figures7  prestige  prevents  children  from  engaging  in 
such  an  aggressive  kind  of  reaction. 
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FIGURE  4-14 

COMPARISON  OF  ACTIONS  CHILDREN  WOULD  TAKE 
IN  RESPONSE  TO  UNJUST  USE  OF  AUTHORITY,  BY  GRADE 

(ITALY) 


Item:  If  (figure)  did  something  to  you  that  you  thought  was  unfair  or  unjust, 

what  would  you  do? 
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COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  ACTIONS  CHILDREN  WOULD  TAKE  IN  RESPONSE  TO  INJUSTICE 
FROM  TOTAL  AUTHORITY  (SUMMARY  FOR  FIVE  AUTHORITY  FIGURES) , BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 

(PERCENTAGE  OF  "YES"  RESPONSES) 

(ITALY) 
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Talk  to  Peers  4 3.30  3.34  3.27  3.29  3.31  0-10  Sex, 

6 3.69  3.67  3.71  4.06  3.32  Grade 

8 4.27  3.63  4.90  5.08  3.45 

Total  3.54  3.96  4.14  3.36 
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TABLE  4-37  (CONTINUED) 


b . Variations  in  Reactions  to  Injustice  as  a 

Function  of  the  Identity  of  Authority  Figures 

To  assess  possible  variations  in  children’s  prefer- 
ences of  methods  of  coping  with  injustice  depending  on 
its  source,  the  frequency  of  "Yes1'  responses  to  each 
category  of  reaction  was  analyzed  by  figures  grouped  as 
Parents  (combining  responses  to  father  and  mother). 
Teacher,  and  Other  Authority  (combining  responses  to 
policeman  and  government).  Table  4-33  shows  that  the 
action  alternatives  "Ask  why"  and  "Verbal  responses"  were 
cited9  across  all  grades,  more  often  in  reaction  to  par- 
ents’ and  other  non-family  authorities1  injustices  than 
to  a teacher’s.  On  the  other  hand,  the  options  "Talk  to 
peers"  and  "Get  even”  as  well  as  "Do  nothing"  appeared  to 
be  used  more  often  in  response  to  injustice  from  non- 
family authorities  (government,  policeman,  and  teacher) 
than  when  parents  are  thought  to  be  unfair.  Finally, 
requests  for  parental  support  (i.e.,  the  response  option 
"Ask  parents  to  talk  to  or  stop  the  unjust  figure") 
appeared  to  be  elicited  most  often  by  teachers,  and  least 
often  by  other  non-family  authorities  (policeman  and 
government),  with  parents  occupying  an  intermediate  rank 
position . 

These  rankings  probably  reflect  both  family  and 
school  training.  The  ranking  of  authority  groupings  on 
the  "Ask  why"  and  "Verbal  responses"  action  alternatives 
suggests  that  many  children  feel  more  free  to  directly 
challenge  their  parents’,  a policeman’s  or  the  govern- 
ment’s decisions  or  commands  than  those  of  their  teachers. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  experience  a kind 
of  school  training  where  there  is  no  freedom  to  discuss 
the  teacher’s  pronouncements. 

Sampling  variations  in  the  frequencies  with  which 
children  chose  each  of  the  six  behavior  alternatives  in 
response  to  injustice  by  family,  school,  and  other  non- 
family authorities  are  shown  in  Tables  4-39  through  4-44. 
This  additional  analysis  of  response  variations  by 
authority  groupings  further  clarifies  the  impact  of 
sampling  factors  on  children’s  choices  of  methods  of 
coping  with  unjust  authority. 

The  analysis  of  variance  for  total  authority  had 
indicated  no  sampling  variations  in  the  frequency  of 
citing  the  behavior  alternatives  "Do  nothing"  and  "Ask 
why."  The  analysis  by  authority  groupings  confirmed  the 
lack  of  sampling  variations  for  the  "Do  nothing"  option; 
however,  the  frequency  of  the  "Ask  why"  alternative  was 
affected  by  a significant  sex  difference  when  this 
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option  was  elicited  by  a teacher's  in j us t i ce— wi th  boys 
choosing  it  more  often  than  girls.  The  total  authority 
analysis  indicated  significant  sex  differences  in  the 
frequency  of  Ss  citing  the  options  "Verbal  responses/' 
"Get  even/'  "Ask  parents  to  intervene, " and  "Talk  to 
peers."  The  analysis  of  variance  by  authority  groupings 
reveals  that  sex  differences  on  "Verbal  responses"  and 
"Get  even"  practices  were  significant  when  these  reac- 
tions were  elicited  by  teachers  and  other  non-family 
authorities  but  not  for  parents;  that  is,  only  when 
facing  a teacher's,  a policeman's,  and  government  author- 
ities' injustices  did  boys  maintain  more  often  than 
girls  that  they  would  protest  verbally  and/or  would  seek 
revenge.  Also,  boys  significantly  exceeded  girls  in 
responding  that  they  would  "Ask  parents  to  intervene" 
only  when  the  source  of  injustice  was  outside  the  home 
and  school,  i . e . , when  it  came  from  a policeman  and/or 
the  government.  On  the  other  hand,  girls  appeared  to 
significantly  exceed  boys  in  incidence  of  "Talk  to  peers" 
only  in  the  face  of  injustice  from  parents  and  teachers. 

The  total  authority  analysis  indicated  significant 
grade  effects  on  the  frequency  of  Ss  citing  the  options 
"Talk  to  peers"  and  "Ask  parents  to  intervene"-- the  for- 
mer increasing  with  age  and  the  latter  decreasing.  The 
analysis  of  variance  by  figure  groupings  confirmed  the 
grade  effects  on  the  "Talk  to  peers"’  option  only  in 
response  to  teacher's  injustice;  also,  a significant 
decline  in  the  incidence  of  "Ask  parents  to  intervene" 
was  observed  in  response  to  parents',  policeman's,  and 
government's  injustices,  but  not  teachers'.  In  addition, 
the  analysis  by  authority  groupings  indicated  that,  with 
age,  "Verbal  responses"  to  policeman's  and  government's 
injustices  declined  significantly. 

No  SES  effects  were  observed  in  the  total  authority 
analysis.  The  analysis  of  variance  by  authority  group- 
ings indicated  that  low  SES  children  were  more  inclined 
than  their  high  SES  peers  to  protest  verbally  to  police- 
man's and  government's  injustices  as  well  as  to  "Ask  one 
parent  to  intervene"  when  the  other  parent's  acts  are 
thought  to  be  unfair. 

Of  interest  is  the  finding  that,  while  the  percent- 
age of  children  citing  "Verbal  responses"  remains  stable 
with  age  (for  parents  and  teacher)  or  decreases  (for 
other  non-family  authorities)  and  the  percentage  of  those 
citing  the  alternative  "Ask  parents  to  intervene1 
decreases  significantly  with  age  for  parents  and  other 
authority  (but  not  for  teacher),  the  percentage  of  Ss 
citing  the  "Talk  to  peers"  option  increases  with  age  only 
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in  response  to  injustice  from  the  teacher.  These  varia- 
tions in  the  data  seem  to  support  the  hypothesis  that 
during  the  process  of  emancipation  from  adult  authority, 
identification  with  and  reliance  on  peers  increases. 

This  process  is  naturally  enhanced  more  and  is  therefore 
reflected  more  clearly  in  the  data  involving  relation- 
ships within  the  classroom  setting. 

The  SES  differences  observed  in  the  analysis  by 
figure  groupings — with  more  low  SES  than  high  SES  chil- 
dren reporting  that  they  would  protest  verbally  to 
injustices  by  a policeman  or  the  governmen t--pr obab ly 
reflect  the  less  favorable  attitudes,  in  the  low  SES 
children's  families,  toward  the  government  and  police. 

The  SES  difference  in  the  percentage  of  children  who 
would  "Ask  one  parent  to  stop  the  other"  may  reflect  the 
fact  (already  mentioned)  that  less  lower  SES  than  higher 
SES  children  see  their  parents  as  ruling  the  family 
together;  therefore,  lower  SES  children  may  feel  it 
easier  than  their  high  SES  peers  to  influence  their  par- 
ents1 decisions  by  appealing  to  each  of  them  individually. 
This  SES  difference  decreases,  however,  with  age,  possi- 
bly because  lower  SES  childrens  sense  of  independence 
from  the  family  increases  with  age. 

Sex  differences  are  in  line  with  the  general  finding 
that  girls  usually  hold  more  accepting  and  less  critical 
attitudes  tov.’ard  authority.  The  finding  that  girls  rate 
higher  than  boys  on  the  "Talk  to  peers"  option  (a  differ- 
ence increasing  with  age)  suggests  that  this  kind  of 
response,  which  is  commonly  considered  as  a characteris- 
tic of  feminine  behavior,  compensates  for  girls’  tendency 
to  resort  less  often  than  boys  to  other  direct  expressions 
of  criticism  of  authority  figures. 

Relationships  between  reactions  to  injustice  and 
other  variables  of  the  study.  Correlations  shown  in 
Table  4-45  indicate  that  the  degree  of  association  among 
the  frequencies  of  citing  the  various  action-alternatives 
in  response  to  injustice  by  parents,  teacher,  and  other 
authorities  is  substantial  though  the  magnitude  of  coef- 
ficients varies  greatly  and  some  are  not  significant. 

The  latter  pertain  to  the  least  frequently  chosen  options, 
i.e.,  "Do  nothing  (for  sixth  grade  boys),  "Ask  parents  to 
intervene"  (for  eighth  graders),  and  "Get  even"  (for  eighth 
graders).  In  general,  the  data  suggest  that  the  various 
categories  of  responses  to  injustice  are  general  rather 
than  figure-specific.  , 

The  impact  of  children’s  perception  of  various  char- 
acteristics of  authority  figures  upon  their  choices  of 
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methods  of  dealing  uith  authority  figures*  injustices 
may  be  inferred  through  inspection  of  the  correlational 
matrices  associating  the  frequency  with  which  they  chose 
each  method  of  coping  with  injustice  with  their  ratings 
of  authority  figures  on  the  scales  of  nurturance , affil- 
iation.* fairness  of  rules , guilt,  punitive  power,  and 
inevitability  of  punishment  (see  Table  4-46).  The  data 
show  that  the  behavior  options  most  strongly  influenced 
by  the  quality  of  children's  attitudes  toward  authority 
were  5,Verbal  responses,11  ,fGet  even,"  "Talk  to  peers, 11 
and  **Do  nothing.*'  Of  those,  "Verbal  responses**  and 
"Get  even"  were  in  negative  association  with  children's 
perception  of  authority  figures*  rules  as  fair,  their 
tendency  to  experience  guilt  over  violation  of  the  fig- 
ures* rules  and  their  affective  attachment  to  figures; 
the  relationship  of  these  methods  of  coping  with  injus- 
tice to  children*s  perception  of  authority  figures* 
helpfulness,  power  to  punish,  and  consistency  in  punish- 
ing disobedience  was  less  often  significant  across  grade 
and  sex  groups.  "Talk  to  peers"  was  also  negatively  and 
quite  consistently  associated,  across  grade  and  sex 
groups,  with  perception  of  the  figures*  rules  as  fair 
and  the  intensity  of  children’s  guilt  feelings  over  non- 
compliance  with  them;  its  negative  association  with 
children*s  regard  for  the  other  features  of  authority 
figures  (nurturance,  affiliation,  power  to  punish,  and 
consistency  in  punishing  disobedience)  was  less  often 
significant  across  grade  and  sex  groups. 

As  could  be  expected,  the  option  "Do  nothing"  v/as 
positively  associated  with  children*s  perception  of  the 
figures*  rules  as  fair  and  their  tendency  to  feel  guilty 
over  breaking  rules;  :*ts  positive  association  with 
measures  of  other  dimensions  of  children* s images  of 
authority  figures  was  less  often  significant.  "Do 
nothing"  was  negatively  associated  with  liking  for 
authority  figures;  that  is,  the  more  children  are  affec- 
tively attached  to  an  authority  figure  the  greater  the 
likelihood  that  they  will  not  resign  themselves  to  pas- 
sive submission  to  injustice  on  the  part  of  that  figure. 

Relationship  between  reactions  to  injustice  and 
peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior.  Table  4-4 V indicates 
that  children  reporting  that  they  would  face  injustice 
from  authority  figures  through  verbal  protests,  revenge, 
and,  to  a lesser  extent,  with  reports  to  peers  and 
requests  for  parental  intervention  were  those  who  tended 
to  be  rated  by  their  peers  for  noncompliant  behavior  at 
school  and/or  those  who  were  less  likely  to  enjoy  a repu- 
tation for  good,  compliant  school  conduct.  The  data  sug- 
gest that  acceptance  of  school  standards  of  discipline  is 
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associated  with  self-control  of  verbal  aggression  and 
repression  of  revengeful  tendencies.  The  finding  that, 
especially  at  grade  four,  the  more  a child  is  inclined 
to  face  parental  injustice  by  asking  one  parent  to  check 
the  other  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  troublesome  at 
school  and  vice  versa  warrants  further  research  on  the 
dynamics  of  children's  conflictual  relationships  with 
parents  and  their  impact  upon  school  behavior. 

As  could  be  expected,  Vt)o  nothing'1  was  associated 
positively  with  compliant  behavior  and  negatively  with 
noncompliant  behavior  at  school.  The  relationship  was 
significant  mostly  for  the  younger  children.  If  oblig- 
ing behavior  and  submission  to  injustice  are  both  signs 
of  emotional  dependency  on  authority  figures,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  their  association  is  stronger  in  the 
younger  age  levels,  where  the  child's  needs  for  depend- 
ence are  still  strong. 

Summary . Italian  children  tend  to  oppose  injustice 
from  all  authority  figures,  a finding  sugges ting  that  at 
the  fourth  grade  level  they  have  already  reached  an 
advanced  level  of  internalization  of  rules  and  norms. 
Their  preferences  for  the  different  kinds  of  reactions 
vary  depending  on  the  authority  figures  involved. 

Teachers  appear  to  discourage  verbal  aggression  more 
than  all  other  figures  do. 

Affective  attachment  and  positive  evaluation  of  the 
fairness  of  rules  of  authority  figures  appear  to  impede 
the  most  aggressive  kinds  of  reaction.  Children  who  are 
inclined  to  distrust  the  fairness  of  authority  rules 
seem  to  have  little  confidence  ih  the  efficacy  of  methods 
of  direct  challenge  of  the  authority  figures'  pronounce- 
ments and  are  more  inclined  to  speak  about  the'  injustice 
with  their  friends. 

Girls'  greater  amount  of  talking  with  peers  seems 
to  compensate  for  their  greater  repression  of  behavioral 
manifes tations  of  overt  aggression.  The  responses  of 
lower  SES  children  reflect  the  greater  verbal  aggressiv- 
ity  of  their  milieu. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  ACTIONS  CHILDREN  WOULD  TAKE  IN  RESPONSE  TO  INJUSTICE  FROM  FIVE  AUTHORITY 
FIGURES,  GROUPED  AS  PARENTS,  TEACHER  AND  OTHER  AUTHORITY,  BY  CRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 

(PERCENTAGE  OF  "YES"  RESPONSES) 
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COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  CATEGORY  "DO  NOTHING"  IN  REACTION  TO  INJUSTICE  FROM  PARENTS 
TEACHERS,  AND  OTHER  AUTHORITY,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(ITALY) 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  CATEGORY  "ASK  WHY”  IN  REACTION  TO  INJUSTICE  FROM  PARENTS 
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Note,  Item:  "If  (figure)  did  something  you  thought  was  unfair  or  unjust,  what  would  you  do? 

Number  of  ,:Yes"  responses  to  alternative  "I  would  ask  why,"  for  parents  (father,  mother), 
teacher,  other  authority  (policeman). 


tell  other  teachers  or  the  principal  (or  other  policeman)  that  this  teacher  (or  this  poli 
man)  was  unfair,"  for  teacher  and  other  authority  (policeman). 
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COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  CATEGORY  "VERBAL  RESPONSES"  IN  REACTION  TO  INJUSTICE  FROM  PARENTS 
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TEACHERS,  AND  OTHER  AUTHORITY,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
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TABLE  4-47 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  CATLCOplLS  01*  PEEP' ‘NSP.S  TO  INJUSTICE 
AUTHORITY  II CURLS  AND  CLASSROOM  ...liAVIor.,  LY  CRAM*.  ANi)  SLX 

(ITALY) 


O’; 


RESPONSES  TO 
INJUSTICE  FROM 
AUTHORITY 


CRAM'. 


run  nomination  indices 


POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR 


NEGATIVE  UEHAVIOP. 


FIGURES 

TO  PEERS 
CIPXS  BOVS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  PEEPS 
HIRES  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

DO  NOTHING 

Parents 

4 

.14 

.24* 

,14 

.27* 

-.15 

-.09 

-.10 

-.16 

6 

.13 

.05 

.06 

.09 

-.13 

-.04 

-.18 

-.05 

b 

.13 

.03 

.15 

.04 

-.11 

-.16 

-.12 

-.27* 

Teacher 

4 

.17 

.13 

.17 

.16 

-.10 

-.06 

-.12 

-.06 

6 

.12 

.04 

.08 

.11 

-.12 

-.13 

-.11 

-.20* 

0 

.12 

.04 

.25* 

-.03 

-.14 

-.12 

-.  14 

-.24* 

Other  authority 

4 

.15 

.10 

.16 

.25* 

-.07 

-.24* 

-.02 

-.25* 

6 

.00 

.05 

-.01 

.03 

-.10 

.06 

-.08 

.09 

8 

.01 

.09 

.01 

-.09 

-.04 

-.01 

-.05 

-.02 

ASK  UHY 

Parents 

4 

-.02 

.06 

-.02 

.02 

.05 

-.07 

.01 

.03 

6 

-.02 

-.04 

-.03 

-.06 

.07 

.08 

.21* 

.21* 

a 

-.01 

-.02 

-.00 

-.02 

.09 

-.03 

-.02 

-.04 

Teacher 

4 

-.10 

-.02 

-.02 

-.02 

.19 

.04 

.03 

.03 

6 

-.25* 

-.13 

-.17 

-.12 

.03 

.14 

.09 

.21* 

0 

.02 

-.03 

.06 

.04 

-.04 

-.05 

-.13 

.17 

Other  authority 

4 

-.06 

.11 

-.02 

.00 

-.03 

.04 

-.03 

.04 

6 

-.06 

-.13 

-.05 

-.17 

.07 

.08 

.09 

.17 

8 

-.13 

.11 

-.07 

.10 

-.02 

t.14 

-.01 

-.22* 

VERBAL  RESPONSE 

Parents 

4 

-.22* 

-.15 

-.20* 

-.20* 

.18 

..08 

.16 

.09 

6 

-.06 

-.05 

-.10 

-.11 

.14 

.15 

.29* 

.21* 

8 

-.06 

-.11 

-.19* 

-.07 

.04 

.10 

.05 

.17 

Teacher 

4 

-.16 

-.07 

-.17 

-.13 

.20* 

.07 

.12 

.11 

6 

-.28* 

— . 12 

-.27* 

-.26* 

-.26* 

-.05 

.25* 

.20* 

8 

-.16 

-.17 

-r  17 

-.09 

.18 

.13 

.02 

.11 

Other  authority 

4 

-.09 

-.04 

-.10 

-.18 

-.01 

.22 

-.01 

.17 

6 

-.32* 

-.12 

-.28* 

-.02 

.31* 

.09 

.31* 

.07 

8 

-.11 

-.06 

-.04 

-.08 

.06 

-.06 

-.00 

-.06 

O 
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TABLE  4-47  (CONTINUED) 


RESPONSE'  TO  GRADE  PEEP.  NOMINATION  INDICES 

INJUSTICE  FROM  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

AUTHORITY 

FIGURES  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 


TALK  TO  PEEPS 


Parents 

4 

-.16 

-.30* 

-.19* 

-.23* 

.02 

-.01 

.11 

.07 

6 

-.09 

-.05 

-.03 

-.04 

.11 

.04 

.05 

.07 

8 

-.09 

-.08 

-.24* 

-.08 

-.07 

.15 

.04 

.24* 

Teacher 

4 

-.12 

-.04 

-.17 

-.05 

.12 

.01 

.13 

.04 

6 

-.21* 

.OU 

-.15 

.01 

.11 

.00 

.08 

.10 

8 

-.09 

-.06 

-.21* 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.07 

.07 

Other  authority 

4 

-.09 

.02 

-.14 

-.12 

.00 

.01 

.06 

.07 

6 

-.19* 

.17 

-.13 

..27* 

.06 

-.01 

.02 

-.12 

8 

.03 

.03 

-.06 

.1) 

-.15 

-.07 

-.18 

-.03 

ASK  PARENTS  TO  STOP 

OR  TALK 

Parents 

4 

-.29* 

-.19* 

-.27* 

-.25* 

.21* 

.02 

.18 

.02 

6 

-.16 

-.02 

-.19* 

-.01 

-.06 

.14 

.02 

.20* 

8 

-.17 

-.02 

-.11 

.01 

-.04 

-.04 

.06 

.07 

Teacher 

4 

.01 

-.05 

-.06 

-.07 

.01 

-.09 

.06 

-.12 

6 

-.09 

.10 

-.15 

-.03 

.05 

.04 

.12 

.12 

8 

-.17 

-.03 

-.10 

-.06 

-.01 

.07 

.02 

.09 

Other  authority 

4 

-.01 

-.10 

-.06 

-.10 

.06 

-.04 

-.08 

-.02 

6 

-.11 

-.01 

-.14 

-.03 

.05 

.11 

.07 

.12 

8 

-.13 

-.18 

-.02 

-.24* 

-.03 

.17 

-.09 

.19* 

GET  EVEN 

Parents 

4 

-.11 

-.34* 

-.15 

-.30* 

.10 

.28* 

.08 

.32* 

6 

-.11 

.06 

-.14 

-.08 

.14 

.04 

.14 

.00 

3 

-.03 

-.17 

-.02 

-.12 

.14 

,14 

.02 

.16 

Teacher 

4 

-.16 

-.11 

-.14 

-.14 

.37* 

.21* 

.30* 

.22* 

6 

-.15 

,02 

-.05 

-.12 

.25* 

.05 

.17 

.12 

8 

-.11 

-.00 

-.19 

-.11 

.17 

.16 

.15 

.11 

Other  authority 

4 

-.07 

-.04 

-.09 

-.17 

.19* 

.21* 

.13 

.20* 

6 

-.19* 

-.03 

-.14 

.02 

.13 

.11 

.10 

.07 

8 

-.02 

-.01! 

-.05 

-.19* 

.05 

.11 

.03 

.05 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation 


]J 5 . Involvement  and  Participation  in  the  System 


It  ha s often  been  pointed  out  in  the  literature  con- 
ccr  ing  more  advanced  cultures  that  the  lack  of  active 
inv  lvcmcnt  in  the  system  is  a frequent  source  of  alien- 
ati  n of  the  youngsters  engendering  social  maladjustment. 
Bee  .use  of  socioeconomic  and  technical  progress , school- 
ing is  longer  now  than  ever  before.  Despite  the  obvious 
po: . tive  aspects  of  this  phenomenon,  the  yorng  are  often 
ke;\  in  a position  of  economic  and  moral  dependency  upon 
the  adult  world,  with  little  chance  of  autonomous  and 
creative  participation  in  the  system.  The  worldwide  stu- 
dents* protests  testify  to  the  young  peopled  need  for 
self-determination  and  their  wish  for  more  control  over 
tli  e s y s t en  . 

This  section  deals  with  children's  views  on  the 
extent  to  which  they*  feel  they  are  active  and  influential 
in  the  main  social  ins  ti  tr.t  ions  of  which  they  are  members 
--directly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  family  and  school,  and 
indirectly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  political  system  cf 
their  countries.  The  items  deal  with  children’s  perceived 
role  in  de  c i s i on -ma!.  ing  processes  of  their  homes  and 
classrooms,  their  involvement  in  the  political  life  of  the 
country,  and  their  views  about  their  families ; political 
efficacy. 

hanking  of  means  ratings  show  that  children  are  con- 
siderably more  involved  in  the  family  and  school  systems 
than  in  the  political  life  of  the  country. 

a . Participation  in  the  Political  System 

Political  interest.  The  questionnaire  item  cited  in 
Table  4-4C  was  used  to  investigate  children’s  interest  in 
’now  the  country  is  fun.  Ilean  responses  to  this  item  are 
quite  low,  langing,  in  te^ms  of  scale  level,  from  '’some" 
to  ,:a  little."  Fourth  graders  appear  to  have  a higher 
political  interest  than  the  older  children.  The  mean 
drops  sharply  from  grade  four  to  six  and  then  remains 
relatively  stable  from  grade  six  to  eight.  Perhaps  the 
higher  level  of  political  interest  reported  by  fourth 
grade  children  is  related  to  the  fact  that  in  Italian 
schools,  fourth  graders  arc  taught  'civic  education." 
During  this  course  they  acquire  a good  deal  of  informa- 
tion about  the  political  system  of  the  country  which 
apparently  stimulates  their  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  reasons  of  the  subsequent  drop  of  the  mean,  especially 
from  grade  four  to  six,  remain  open  to  further  considera- 
tion. 


4? 


Political  efficacy.  Two  questionnaire  items  were 
used  to  assess  children's  views  on  the  political  efficacy 
of  their  families.  The  index  of  political  efficacy  is 
the  summary  mean  of  children's  responses  to  these  two 
items  which  are  listed  in  Table  4-49.  Data  in  this  table 
show  that,  in  children's  views,  their  families*  political 
efficacy  is  very  low,  corresponding  to  the  scale  level 
"Yes,  a little.’*  As  in  the  case  of  political  interest, 
children's  sense  of  political  efficacy  of  their  families 
declines  with  age*  in  the  latter  case  the  decline  is  lin- 
ear from  grade  four  to  eight.  These  results  may  be  asso- 
ciated on  the  one  hand  with  children's  declining  regard 
for  their  parents1  rule-making  power  within  the  community, 
and  on  the  other,  to  their  decreasing  confidence  in  the 
structures  of  government. 

Political  activity.  Children's  involvement  in  poli- 
tical activities  was  assessed  through  four  questionnaire 
items  mentioned  in  Table  4-50,  which  shows  the  summary 
means  of  children's  responses  to  these  items.  For  Italian 
children,  the  index  of  political  activity  is  very  low,  but 
increases  significantly  with  age,  especially  from  sixth  to 
eighth  grade.  Reading  and  talking  about  political  matters 
accounted  for  most  of  this  increase. 


The  index  of  political  activity  showed  a significant 
difference  by  sex,  with  boys  exceeding  significantly  the 
girls  in  reporting  participation  in  the  various  forms  of 
political  activity  assessed. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  significant  SES  differences. 

The  .low  rate  of  Italian  children's  involvement  in 
political  activities  probably  derives  from  the  fact  that 
Italian  mothers,  who  are  the  major  source  of  information 
for  children,  are  traditionally  less  involved  in  politics. 
Italian  parents  who  have  been  drilled  as  children  with 
political  fascist  propaganda  are  probably  less  inclined 
to  talk  politics  with  their  children.  The  greater  avail- 
ability of  the  mass  media  and  the  greater  range  of  teen- 
agers* interests  most  likely  account  for  the  increase  in 
reading  and  talking  with  parents  from  ..he  sixth  to  the 
eighth  grade  level. 

Sex  differences  are  probably  due  to  the  still  widely 
accepted  prejudice  that  "politics  is  a man's  business." 
This  is  another  trace  of  an  old  cultural  attitude  once 
adequate  for  social  and  economic  conditions  centered  upon 
the  patriarchal  structure  of  nineteenth-century  Italian 
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society.  In  fact,  this  attitude  was  prevailing  until 
very  recently.* 

The  general  low  degree  of  participation  of  Italian 
children  in  political  activities  , while  accounting  for 
the  lack  of  SES  differences  despite  the  contrasting 
political  attitudes  of  children’s  social  backgrounds, 
probably  favors  peer  group  identification  and  results  in 
the  tendency  for  most  SES  differences  to  disappear  with 
age.  Within  the  home  circle,  girls  express  their 
political  opinions  as  much  as  boys. 

Relationships  between  measures  of  political  interest, 
efficacy,  and  activity,  and  dimensions  of  childrens 
images  of  authority  figures.  Inspection  of  the  inter- 
correlations among  the  three  measures  of  political  social- 
ization (see  Table  4-51)  indicates  a positive  relation- 
ship between  political  interest  and  political  activity; 
this  relationship  was  significant  for  boys  across  all 
three  grade  levels*  for  girls,  it  became  significant  only 
at  grade  eight.  The  relationship  between  political  acti- 
vity and  political  efficacy  was  not  significant  for  any 
of  the  six  sex-grade  groups.  Political  interest  was 
significantly  associated  with  political  efficacy  only 
for  fourth  grade  boys;  for  eighth  grade  girls  the  corre- 
lation between  the  two  measures  was  negative. 

Inspection  of  the  correlations  between  each  of  the 
three  measures  of  political  socialization  and  children’s 
perception  of  various  features  of  authority  figures 
both  family  and  non-family --indicates  that  political 
interest  correlates  positively  and  to  an  appreciable 
degree  with  guilt  over  rule  violation;  approximately 
half  of  the  correlations  between  the  two  measures  across 
grade-sex  groups  were  significant.  As  could  be  expected, 
this  was  more  often  true  for  boys  than  for  girls.  Poli- 
tical interest  also  correlated  positively  with  children’s 
perception  of  the  figures*  rules  as  fair,  but  the  associ- 
ation was  significant  only  for  one-fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  coefficients  across  grade-sex  groups.  The 
finding  suggests  that  the  more  the  child  has  internalized 
rules  and  laws,  the  more  he  feels  he  is  a part  of  the 


*Before  1945,  women  were  not  allowed  to  vote,  and  their 
influence  was  to  be  restricted  to  the  home.  Pope  Pius  XI 
warned  in  his  encyclical  Casti  Connubi  (1930)  “their  place, 
a royal  one  to  be  sure11  must  be  "within  their  home  walls. " 
Encyclical  Casti  Connubi,  La  civilta  cattolica,  1931, 

Vol.  I,  p.  223. 
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social  system  and  is  concerned  with  it.  Liking  for 
authority  figures  yielded  positive  as  well  as  negative 
correlations  with  political  interest,*  about  one-third 
of  the  total  number  of  possible  coefficients  was  signi- 
ficant and  about  one-fourth  was  positive.  There  was 
practically  no  relationship  between  children’s  political 
interest  and  their  views  on  the  authority  figures’  power 
to  punish  noncompliance;  a limited  number  of  correlation 
coefficients  between  political  interest  and  beliefs 
regarding  inevitability  of  punishment  following  non- 
compliance  was,  however,  significant  (7  out  of  35  across 
all  figures  and  all  grade-sex  groups)  ^ 

Children’s  sense  of  the  political  efficacy  of  their 
families  and  the  extent  to  which  they  reported  personal 
involvement  in  political  activities  were  rarely  in  sig- 
nificant association  with  their  ratings  of  the  various 
features  of  authority  figures^* 

Relationships  between  peer  ratings  of  classroom 
behavior  and  measures  of  J3plitical  socialization.  Very 
few  of  the  correlation  coefficients  between  these  items 
were  significant  (see  Table  4-53).  The  data  do  not  offer 
a sufficient  basis  to  argue  that  political  interest, 
sense  of  political  efficacy  of  the  family,  and  involve- 
ment in  political  activities  are  important  correlates  of 
the  quality  of  behavior  rated  by  peers  within  the  class- 
room setting. 

Summary . Children’s  participation  in  the  political 
system  appears  on  the  whole  rather  low.  Politics  does 
not  seem  to  appeal  to  Italian  children  a great  deal: 
ti.eir  interest  in  the  country  is  low;  their  sense  of  the 
political  efficacy  of  their  families  is  also  moderate 
and  decreasing  with  age.  Their  political  activity, 
however,  though  very  low  at  the  fourth  grade  level, 
increases  with  age,  especially  from  sixth  to  eighth 
grade  level,  testifying  to  a greater  direct  participa- 
tion of  the  older  child  in  the  social  system. 

Boys  appear  to  be  significantly  more  politically 
active  than  girls.  This  fact  probably  reflects  a tradi- 
tional habit  confining  politics  to  men. 
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r A IS  L hr  4-48 


, 

CUM PAR  ISDN 

or  l*C  ANS  J' 
S U C I A L 
( 

N PUL  I T I CAL  I N T ER F 
STATUS,  AND  SEX 
I TALY  ) 

ST,  BY 

GR  Aim  , 

GRACE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 

HIGH  S T A 

r u s 

totals 

i i Y S ; X 

GIRLS  BUYS 

TOTAL 

OlULS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

-jIrLS 

GUYS 

FOUR 

3.51 

3.52  3.67 

3.59 

3.33  3.44 

3.39 

3.46 

3.57 

SIX 

2.61 

2 • 4 ^ 3.14 

2.79 

2.19  2.64 

2.4  3 

d i 3 

2.68 

EIG  ’T 

2.73 

2.73  2.65 

2.64 

2.66  2 . B 7 

2.7  7 

2.  (0 

2.7  7 

TOTALS' 

3.08 

2.85 

2.66 

3 . 09 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  GKwLt.  ITEM.'  " HOW  MUCH  ARE  YuU 

INTERESTED  In  READING  UR  TALKING  ABGU  \ UUR  COUNTRY  AND  ThE  PEOPLE  WHO 
RUN  IT.'"  FDR  EXAMPLE,  HOW  MUCH  UU  YUU  CARL  ABOUT  WHAT  THEY  U(J  AND  IIUW 
UUR  COUNTRY  IS  RUN?"  ITEM  SCALE:  1 - NUT  AT  ALLS  h “ VERY,  VERY  MUCH , 

TABLE  4 - 49 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  FEELINGS  OF  POLITICAL  EFFICACY, 


BY  GRAD 

E,  SOCIAL  STATUS, 
(ITALY) 

AND  : 

SEX 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

2.94 

2.97 

2.92 

2.95 

3.38 

2.49 

2.92 

3.13 

2.73 

SIX 

2.51 

2.54 

2.65 

2.59 

2.41 

2.43 

2.42 

2.47 

2.53 

EIGHT 

2.  10 

2.22 

1.72 

1.98 

2.18 

2.25 

2.22 

2.20 

2.00 

TOTALS 

2.56 

2.51 

2.64 

2.43 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS  i GRADE.  INDEX  BASED  ON  COMBINATION  OF 
2 ITEMS-'  " COULC  YOUR  FAMILY  HAVE  ANY  PART  IN  WHAT  HAPPENS  IN  OUR  COUNTRY 
AND  FOW  IT  IS  RUN ?" AND  '<DO  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  RUN  OUR  COUNTRY  CARE  WHAT  YOUR 
FAMILY  THINKS?"  ITEM  SCALE  • I - NO,  NOT  AT  ALLj  6 - YES,  VERY,  VERY 

MUCH*  TABLE  4-50 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY, 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
( ITALY) 


GRACE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

l STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FCLR 

0.77 

0.58  . 

1.00 

0.77 

0.61 

0.91 

0.76 

0.59 

0.96 

SIX 

0 . 80 

0.62 

0.83 

0.73 

0.80 

0.93 

0.87 

0.71 

0.88 

EIGHT 

1.16 

1.17 

1.13 

1.15 

0.92 

1.37 

1.16 

1.05 

1.26 

TOTALS 

0.87 

0.93 

0.77 

1 .03 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  GRADE,  SEX.  INDEX:  NO.  OF  “YES" 

fFRirlSES  FCR  4 ITEMS*.  "I  HAVE  READ,  TALKED,  WORN  A BUTTON,  DONE  OTHER 
incex  SCALE:  0-4. 


TABLE  4-51 

RELATIONSHIPS  AMONG  THREE  MEASURES  OF  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION, 

BY  GRADE  AM>  SEX  GROUPS 
(ITALY) 


MEASURES  OF  POLITICAL 
SOCIALIZATION 

GRADE 

.GIRL§„, 

FOUR  GRADE  SIX  GRADE 

..ROYS  . GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

Political  Activity 

Political  Interest 

: -.03 

.24*  .15  .36*  .58* 

.46* 

Political  Efficacy 

.16 

.10  .09  .11  .10 

.03 

Political  Efficacy 

Political  Interest 

".li" 

.23*  .01  .14  -.06 

.16 

Note,  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  4-52 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SIGNIFICANT  COEFFICIENTS  OF  CORRELATION  BETWEEN  THREE 
MEASURES  OF  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION  AND  CHILDREN'S  PERCEPTION  OF 
VARIOUS  DIMENSIONS  OF  AUTHORITY.  FIGURES  BY  SEX  ACROSS  ALL  GRADES 

(ITALY) 


DIMENSIONS 

MEASURES 

OF  POLITICAL 

SOCIALIZATION 

OF  AUTHORITY  POLITICAL  INTEREST 

POLITICAL  EFFICACY 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

FIGURES 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

Wants  to  Help 

Father 

Mother 

i* 

1* 

1* 

1* 

Teacher 

i 

1 

2 

i 

1 

i* 

1* 

Prime  Minister 
Policeman 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1* 

1* 

Relig,  Leader 

1 

1 

i* 

1* 

Total  Signif, 

i*/ 2 

l*/2 

’ . 2* 

2* 

4* 

Correl, 

2 

2 

.4 

0 

Total  Possible 
Correl* 

18 

18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

Likable 

Father 

1* 

1* 

1* 

1* 

Mother 

i*/l 

1*/1 

1 

1* 

1*/1 

Teacher 

1 

1 

2 

Policeman 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Prime  Minister 

1 

1 

Total  Signif, 

Correl, 

l*/3 

l*/4  2*/7 

1 

1* 

1*/1 

1 

1* 

1*/1 

Total  Possible 
Correl, 

15 

15 

30 

15 

15 

30 

15 

15 

30 

TABLE  4-5-2”  (CONTINUED)"- 


DIMENSIONS 
OF  AUTHORITY 
FIGURES 

MEASURES 
POLITICAL' INTEREST 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

OF  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION 
POLITICAL  ' EFFI CACY  POLITICAL’  ACTIVITY 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL  ..  GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

Rules  Fair 

- ■ • 

Father 

1 

1 

t 

I*  1* 

Mother 

1 

1 2 

Teacher 

1*/1 

1*/1  . 

Government 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Policeman 

1 

2 3 

City 

2 

' 2 " 

”•  1* 1* 

Total  Signif. 
Correl. 

6 

3 

9 

l*/2 

l*/2 

.■  ■ 2* 

2* 

Total  Possible 
Correl.  ' 

IS 

18"“ 

‘36" 

18  • 18 

j6 

18 

36 

Guilt 

Father 

1 

2 

3 

1* 

1* 

Mother 

1 

2 

3 

1* 

1* 

Teacher 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

Religion 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Government 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

City 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

Policeman  ' 

2 

1 

3 

1* 

1*  • 

Total  Signif. 
Correl. 

9 

14 

23 

3*/2  1 

3*/3 

3 

3 

Total  Possible 
Correl. 

21 

21 

42 

....  21  21 

, 42 

21 

21 

, 42 

TABLE  4-52  (CONTINUED) 


DIMENSIONS 

MEASURES 

OF  POLITICAL 

SOCIALIZATION 

OF  AUTHORITY  POLITICAL  INTEREST 

•"POLITICAL  EFFICACY 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

FIGURES 

GIPLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

Power  to  Punish 

Father 

Mother 

Teacher 

i 

i 

1 

1 

Policeman 

Prime  Minister 

i* 

1* 

2* 

Judge 

1* 

1* 

Relig.  Leader 

i 

i 

Total  Signif, 

— •— 



Correl. 

2 

2 

i* 

2*/l  3*/l 

Total  Possible 

Correl, 

21 

21 

42 

2.1  21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

Inevitability 

of  Punishment 

Father 

1 

1 

Mother 

1 

2 

3 

Teacher 

1 

1 

1* 

1* 

City 

1 

1 

1* 

1* 

Government 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1* 

1* 

Policeman 

1 

1 

Total  S±gni-f.~ 

..  

Correl, 

2 

5 

7 

2 

2 

3* 

3* 

Total  Possible 

Correl. 

18 

18 

36 

18  18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

. *Indicates  negative  correlation. 
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Note 


TABLE  4-53 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  MEASURES  OR  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION  AND  PEER 
RATINGS  OF  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(ITALY) 


MEASURES  OF 

GRADE 

PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

SOCIALIZATION 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR 

NEGATIVE 

BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS 

TO  TEACHER 

TO  I'EERS 

TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Political 

Efficacy 

4 

-.02 

.03 

-.06 

-.10 

.10 

.14 

.10 

.06 

6 

-.18 

-.17 

-.30* 

-.28* 

-.03 

.04 

.15 

.16 

8 

-.05 

.05 

-.10 

.01 

.02 

-.01 

.03 

.02 

Political 

4 

.21* 

.12 

: .16 

.12 

-.01 

.08 

-.01 

.05 

Interest 

6 

-.03 

-.00 

-.10 

-.02 

-.06 

.10 

.14 

.11 

8 

.09 

.12 

-.02 

• .19* 

.12 

.15 

.02 

.10 

Political 

Activity 

4 

.03 

,04 

.04 

-.02 

-.02 

.07 

.01 

.10 

6 

-.04 

.21* 

-.14 

.09 

.05 

.02 

.18 

-.04 

8 

-.05 

-.09 

-.11 

-.02 

.04 

.18 

-.02 

.17 

Note,  ^'Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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Participation  in  Family  and  Classroom 
Dacis  ion-Iialcing 


b . 


The  items  cited  in  Tables  4-54  and  4-55  were  used 
to  assess  children’s  sense  of  their  personal  efficacy  i i 
decision-making  within  their  families  and  classroom 
groups.  The  means  indicate  a sense  of  moderate  parti- 
cipation in  both  social  settings  which  does  not  vary  by 
grade,  sex,  or  SES.  . . . ....  . 

Children  seem  to  enjoy  relatively  little  power  to 
influence  family  decisions,  probably  because  of  the 
hierarchical  structure  of  the  Italian  family  which  still 
persists.  Apparently,  the  patriarchal  socioeconomic 
structures  of  the  past  century,  though  almost  completely 
swept  off  by  the  Indus  t r ializajt  ion  process,  have  left 
deep  traces  in  the  family  structure  and  functioning  which 
has  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  principles  of  the 
Catholic  Church. 

■As  to  school,  children’s  limited  participation  in 
decision-making  can  be  considered  a symptom  of  the  lack 
of  democracy  within  the  classroom.  Democratization  of 
the  school  has  been  delayed  in  Italy  by  the  fascist 
dictatorship.*  The  emphasis  on  ’nationalism,  as  well  as 


*The • evolution  of  the  school  system  was  warped  for  20 
years  both  ideologically — by  the  author i tat ian  principles 
fostered  by  Giovanni  Gentile  — and  pract ically— by  a number 
of  provisions  depriving  teachers  and  pupils  of  any  auton- 
omy. Giovanni  Gentile  was  a philosopher  belonging  to  the 
Italian  idealistic  school  of  thought  which,  by  considering 
nation  and  state  as  universal  values,  offered  theoretical 
support  to  the  dictatorship.  Minister  of  education,  he 
was  the  greatest  contributor  to  the  fascist  school  reform 
that  was  based  on  his  pedagogical  principles  supporting 
authoritarian  hierarchical  relationships  between  pupils 
and  teachers,  and  between  teachers  and  government.  The 
reform  deprived  the  Italian  school  of  all  the  autonomy 
that  it  had  conquered  gradually  through  emancipation  from 
the  King’s  and  the  government’s  control  during  the 
Risor giment o # Among  the  most  undemocratic  laws  was  that 
of  July  1923.  The  superior  Council  of  Public  Education, 
the  highest  '’executive1*  school  authority  whose  members 
were  appointed  partly  by  the  minister  of  education,  partly 
by  the  Parliament,  and,  to  a great  extent,  by  the  univer- 
sities, was  reduced  to  an  ‘’advisory"  committee  with  its 
members  all  appointed  by  the  King.  Another  provision  in 
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the  politics  of  d ic t a t o rsh ip  , cut  Italy  out,  for  20  years, 
of  the  new  psychological  and  pedagogical  trends  which  were 
discovering  the  importance  of  the  active  and  democratic 
participation  of  children  in  school.  Further  support, 
during  Fascism,  to  the  conservative  type  of  education  was 
given  by  the  encyclical* *  Diviniillius  magistri  fixing  the 
authoritarian  principles  in  the  educational  process. 

The  delay  in  school  progress  toward  democracy 
accounts  for  children’s  dissatisfaction  with  school. 

This  dissatisfaction  appears  very  early  in  Italian  chil- 
dren. In  our  sample,  it  has  been  emphasized  by  the 
remarkable  decrease  in  students'  attachment  to  the  teacher 
and  by  the  consequent  drop  in  the  teacher’s  prestige. 
Moreover,  the  results  of  the  Pill  instrument  indicate  that 
noncompliance  toward  teachers  increases  dramatically  with 
age  . 


Correlates  of  the  child's  sense  of  participation  in 
decision-making  processes  in  the  family  and  the  classroom. 
Data  shown  in  Table  4-56  indicate  that  for  Italian  chil- 
dren there  is  almost  no  relationship  between  their  sense 
of  personal  efficacy  within  the  family  setting  and  their 
sense  of  personal  efficacy  in  the  classroom  setting. 
Moreover,  personal  efficacy  in  the  family  is  unrelated  to 
children’s  evaluation  of  the  political  efficacy  of  their 
families,  their  political  interest  and  their  political 
activity, 

A sense  of  personal  efficacy  in  die  classroom  corre- 
lated positively  and  significantly  with  sixth  and  eighth 
grade  boys’  political  interest-  and  activity.  The  asso- 
ciation between  children’s  sense  of  personal  efficacy  in 
the  classroom  and  their  evaluation  of  the  political  effi- 
cacy of  their  families  was  positive  and  significant  only 
for  fourth  graders. 

Relationships  between  peer  ratings  of  behavior  and 
measures  of  sense  of  personal  efficacy  in  decision- 
making in  the  family  and  the  classroom.  The  data  shown 
in  Table  4-57  indicate  that  children’s  sense  of  personal 


1931  imposed  all  university  teachers  to  swear  their 
loyalty  to  fascism.  In  case  of  refusal  they  were  to 
leave  their  chairs. 

*This  encyclical  was  of  extreme  importance  because  in 
the  same  year  Catholicism  had  become  the  state  religion 
(Patti  Lateranensi,  1929). 
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efficacy  within  the  family  has  some  impact  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  their  behavior  in  the  classroom.  Children’s  per- 
ception of  the  family  as  politically  influential  is 
negatively  correlated  with  compliance  in  the  classroom 
and  positively  correlated  with  noncompliance.  It  could 
be  inferred  that  children  who  see  their  relatives  as  more 
politically  involved  belong  to  families  which  are  criti- 
cal toward  the  institutions,  thus  reflecting  their  atti- 
tudes in  their  school  behavior.  By  contrast,  a sense  of 
high  efficacy  in  the  classroom  setting  appears  to  be  a 
factor  associated  with  the  quality  of  the  child5s  class- 
room behavior  (and/or  his  reputation  among  peers).  The 
more  efficacious  children  feel  in  the  decision-making 
processes  of  their  classrooms,  the  more  likely  they  are 
to  display  cooperative  behavior  toward  both  peers  and 
teachers.  The  r ela t ionsh ip  was  significant  for  sixth 
grade  boys  and  for  eighth  grade  boys  and  girls  enjoying 
a reputation  of  being  compliant  with  the  teacher.* 

S ummary . Children  perceive  themselves  as  very 
little  involved  in  family  and  school  decision-making. 

The  survival  of  patriarchal  attitudes,  once  adequate  to 
the  past  century  socioeconomic  structures,  are  in  gen- 
eral held  responsible  for  the  feeling  of  hierarchy  per- 
sisting in  the  Italian  family. 

As  to  school,  the  moderate  participation  of  chil- 
dren in  decision-making  can  be  interpreted  as  an  expres- 
sion of  the  lack  of  democracy  of  the  Italian  school  whose 
progress  has  been  highly  handicapped  during  Fascist 
dictatorship.  Both  the  institutions  and  the  pedagogical 
thought  still  bear  the  marks  of  this  period. 


*This  finding  indicates  that  in  the  older  child  acceptance 
of  the  teacher  is  strongly  related  to  his  democratic  and 
autonomous  participation  in  the  school  life. 
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TABLE  4-54 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  PARTICIPATION  IN  DECISION-MAKING  IN  THE  HOME 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(ITALY) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

GIRLS 

STATUS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

HIGH 

GIRLS 

STATUS 
BOYS  TOTAL 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BY  SEX 
BOYS 

Four 

3.04 

3.19 

2.87 

3.03 

3.28 

2.81 

3.05 

3.24 

2.84 

Six 

“2,94 

3.16 

2.82 

2.99 

3.11 

2.65 

2.88 

3.13 

2.74 

Eight 

3.02 

2.85 

3.10 

2.98 

3.16 

2.96 

3.06 

3.00 

3.03 

Totals 

3.00 

• 

3.00 

3.13 

2.87 

Note#  Significant  Effects:  SES'  by  grade.  Item:  "How  often  do  you  help 


make  the  decisions  in  your  family?"  Item  scale:  1 - Never;  6 - Always 


TA3LE  4-55 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  PARTICIPATION  IN  DECISON  MAKING 
IN  THE  CLASSROOM,  BY.  GRADE,-  SOCIAL  STATUS,' AND  SEX 
.(ITALY) ......  .. 


GRADE  TOTAL  LOW  STATUS  HIGH  STATUS  TOTAL  BY  SEX 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Four 

3.18 

3.28 

3.26 

3.27 

3.20 

2.92 

3.06 

3.25 

3.11 

Six 

3.09 

2.90 

2.92 

2.91 

3.17 

3.36 

3.27 

3.03 

3.15 

Eight 

2.97 

2.67 

2.82 

2.74 

3.57 

2.88 

3.20 

3.08 

2.85 

Totals 

3.00 

3.18 

3.13 

3.04 

Note.  Significant  Effects:  None.  Item:  "How  often  do  you  help  make  the 

decisions  in  your  classroom?"  Item  Scale:  1 - Never;  6 - Always. 


TABLE  4-56 

RELATIONSHIPS  AMONG  VARIOUS  MEASURES  OF  INVOLVEMENT  IN  AUTHORITY 
SYSTEMS,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(ITALY) 


MEASURES  OF  PARTICIPATION  GRADE  FOUR  GRADE  SIX  GRADE  EIGHT 

IN  AUTHORITY  SYSTEMS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 


Classroom  Decision-Making  .11 

Political  Efficacy  .17 

Political  Interest  .10 

Political  Activity  • :;18 

i 

Political  Efficacy  ,22* 

Political  Interest  ,09 


Family  Decision-Making 


,08 

.11 

-.13 

.16 

.08 

,19* 

.15 

.03 

— . 06 

-.00 

,02 

.35* 

-.04 

-.12 

.11 

,07 

.17 

.15 

-.07 

.27* 

Classroom  Decision-! 

Making 

,22* 

.13 

.14 

.02 

.05 

,11 

-.04 

.20* 

-.07 

.23* 

,15 

.14 

.29* 

-.20* 

.23* 

Political  Activity  ,11 


Note,  ^Indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  4-57 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  SENSE  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN  FAMILY  AND  CLASSROOM 
DECISION-MAKING  PROCESSES  AND  PEER  RATINGS  OF  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(ITALY) 


SENSE  OF  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

PERSONAL  PARTI-  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

CIPATION  IN 

DECISION-MAKING  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

In  the  Family  4 

.01 

— o08 

-.03 

-.09 

.05 

-.01 

-.06 

.08 

6 

.08 

-.06 

.10 

-.09 

.04 

-.02 

.10 

-.00 

8 

-.18 

-.16 

-.16 

-.18 

.11 

.19* 

.07 

.11 

In  the  Classroom  4 

.10 

-.04 

.14 

-.01 

.06 

.05 

.00 

-.07 

6 

.06 

.21* 

.09 

.21* 

.03 

.09 

-.03 

.05 

8 

.03 

.16 

.20* 

.30* 

.04 

.12 

.14 

-.02 

Note,  indicates  significant correlation. 


C.  Peer  Ratings , o f Behavior  in  the  ClassrooL 


The  Peer  domination  Inventory  (PNI)  was  usel  to  pro- 
vide measures  of  childrens  compliant  and  noncompliant 
behavior  toward  teacher  and  peers  in  the  classroom  as 
rated  by  their  "peersT  * 

Correlations  between  children/s  PNI  scores  and  their 
responses  to  the  YIAPR  questionnaire,  items  provided  indi- 
cations about  the  extent  to  j/hich*  children  ’ s images  of 
and  attitudes  toward  authority  figures  influence  their 
overt  behavior  at  school  and  about  the  direction  of  this 
association. 


Cl . Compliance  and  Noncompliance  in  the  Classroom 

The  most  conspicuous  features  of  Italian  PNI  data 
can  be  summarized  as  follows; 

Comparison  of  the  toTt#l  scores  of  positive  and.  nega- 
tive behavior  displayed  in  the  classroom  indicated  that , 
at  the  fourth  grade  level,  more  children  were  nominated 
by  their  peers  for  compliant  than  for  noncompliant  behav- 
ior. VJith  age  the  difference  was  cancelled  out.  Ratings 
of  children’s  negative  behavior  increased  significantly 
with  age,  while  ratings  of  positive  behavior  tended  to 
decrease  with  age.  The  greater  capacity  of  the  older 
child  for  rule  discrimination  may  account  for  the  find- 
ing that,  with  age,  positive  and  negative  behavior  often 
appeared  to  coexist. 

The  frequency  of  negative  behavior  toward  the  teacher 
increased  significantly  with  age;  at  the  eighth  grade 
level,  significantly  more  children  were  nominated  for  neg- 
ative than  for  positive  behavior  toward  the  teacher  (see 
Tables  4~58  and  4-59).  The  increase  of  negative  behavior 
toward  the  teacher  may  be  explained  on  evolutional  grounds., 
as  the  outcome  of  the  greater  need  for  self-assertion 
inherent  to  the  process  of  self-individuation  of  the  older 
child:  and  on  cultural  grounds,  as  a symptom  of  the  pres- 
ent crisis  of  the  Italian  school  system,  whereby  the 
teacher  has  lost  his  prestige  and  became  the  target  of 
attacks  aimed  at  demonstrating  the  feelings  of  dissatis- 
faction of  the  young  with  the  adult  world.  The  finding 
suggests  that,  as  far  as  Italy  is  concerned,  students’ 
worldwide  protest  and  discontent  with  the  system  manifests 
itself  as  early  as  the  eighth  grade  level. 
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There  were  clear-cut  sex  differences  with  respect  to 
scores  for  noncompliance.  Boys  received  significantly 
more  nominations  than  girls  for  negative  behavior,  espe- 
cially toward  peers.  The  finding  probably  reflects  bio- 
logical differences  between  the  two  sexes  as  well  as  a 
greater  tolerance  in  our  culture  toward  boys'  overt 
manifestations  of  aggression.  The  index  of  positive 
behavior  toward  peers  showed  an  interaction  effect  between 
sex  and  grade,  which  was  tentatively  interpreted  as  a dif- 
ferential way  of  dealing  with  new  stressful  situations. 

At  the  sixth  grade  level,  Italian  children  enter  the 
scuola  media  , where  they  are  confronted  with  new  teachers 
and  peers.  Girls  face  the  new  situation  with  increased 
compliance,  probably  because  of  their  stronger  needs  for 
dependency  and  social  acceptance,  while  boys  become  more 
assertive  and  less  obliging. 

SES  differences  were  significant  only  as  regards 
positive  behavior.  Compliant  behavior  appeared  to  be 
more  frequent  among  high  SES  than  among  low  SES  children. 

In  peer-to-peer  behavior,  the  SES  difference  tends  to 
disappear  with  age.  A more  favorable  environment  and  a 
more  nurturing  home  may  account  for  the  greater  amount  of 
compliance  displayed  by  the  younger  high  SES  children 
toward  their  peers.  At  the  eighth  grade  level,  peer  group 
identification  as  well  as  a greater  change  in  the  high  SES 
pre-adolescents’  attitudes  toward  authority  probably 
account  for  the  change  of  their  scores  in  peer-to-peer 
positive  scores  also. 

No  interpretation  has  been  given  for  the  SES  by  sex 
interaction  with  regard  to  positive  attitudes  toward  peers, 
but  further  research  has  been  planned. 


Relationships  between  PNI  set  scores.  Inspection  of 
the  correlational  matrices  indicated  that  the  three 
scores  for  compliant  behavior  as  well  as  those  for  non- 
compliant  behavior  were  in  positive  association,  respec- 
tively. In  both  instances,  all  coefficients  were  highly 
significant  (see  Tables  4-60  and  4-61).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  correlations  between  positive  and  negative  PNI 
scores  were  consistently  negative,  often  significant  but, 
in  general,  of  lower  magnitude  (see  Table  4-62).  In  all 
three  instances  the  magnitude  of  correlations  tended  to 
decrease  with  increasing  age.  The  findings  suggest  that 
among  younger  children  compliance  as  well  as  noncompli- 
ance  are  general  rather  than  figure — and/or  situation-- 
specific.  Therefore,  fourth  grade  children  who  are  seen 
by  their  peers  as  compliant  with  the  teacher  are  highly 

as  compliant  with  peers  also  and  vice 
fourth  grade 


likely 
versa : 


to  be  seen 
similarly , 


children  who  are  nominated 
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for  noncompliance  with  the  teacher  are  also  highly  likely 
to  be  rated  for  noncompliance  with  their  peers  as  well. 
Concomitantly,  at  this  age  level,  the  likelihood  That 
children  who  are  nominated  for  compliance  with  either 
peers  or  the  teacher  or  both  will  not  be  nominated  for 
noncompliance  appears  to  be  quite  high.  However,  the 
data  show  that,  with  age,  both  compliant  and  noncompliant 
behavior  become  less  generalized  across  figures  and  situ- 
ations. The  greater  capacity  of  older  children  for  role 
discrimination  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  com- 
pliance (or  noncompliance)  with  peers  did  not  necessarily 
coexist  with  compliance  (or  noncompliance)  toward  teachers 
and  vice  versa.  Concomitantly,  the  likelihood  that  older 
children  who  are  nominated  for  compliant  behavior  toward 
peers  cr  teachers  or  both  will  not  be  nominated  (by  the 
same  or  other  raters)  as  noncompliant  with  either  peers  or 
the  teacher  or  both  decreases  with  age. 
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COMPARISON  OF  GRADES,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX  ON  SCORES  FOR  NONCOMPLIANT  3ENAVI0R 

(ITALY) 


TABLE  4-60 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  AMONG  RATINGS  OF  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR, 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(ITALY) 


PNI  SCORES 

TOTAL  POSITIVE  : 

PEER  TO 

TEACHER  POSITIVE 

SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

SES  GRADE 

. LOW 

HIGH. 

. ..LOW . 

. HIGH 

LOW 

HIGH 

LOW 

HIGH 

Pear  to 

peer  positive  4 

96 

96 

96 

96 

84 

88 

82 

86 

6 

96 

91 

94 

88 

86 

72 

78 

63 

8 

87 

89 

88 

94 

62 

64 

62 

85 

Peer  to  teacher 
positive  4 

96 

98 

94 

97 

6 

97 

94 

95 

95 

8 

92 

92 

92 

98 
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CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  AMONG  RATINGS  OF  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR, 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(ITALY) 
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C2 . Summary  of  Relationships  between  Questionnaire 
Variables  and  Peer  Ratings  of  Compliant  and 
Honcompliant  Classroom  Behavior 


The  study  of  correlations  between  YIAPR  and  PNI 
scores  indicated  that  there  are  meaningful  relationships 
between  childrens  attitudes  and  beliefs  about  the  system 
and  their  school  behavior.  Compliance  in  school  appeared 
to  be  associated  with  childrens  affectional  ties  to 
authority  figures,  their  perception  of  the  figures  as 
endowed  with  power  to  punish  and  moral  prestige  and,  to 
a lesser  degree,  with  the  democratic  atmosphere  of  school 
lif  e . 


The  "good"  student  seems,  therefore  to  differ  from 
the  "bad"  one  by  having,  in  general,  a more  favorable 
perception  of  authority,  referring  above  all  to  authority's 
likeability,  willingness  to  help,  power  to  punish,  and 
fairness  of  rules  and  laws.  The  "bad"  student  appears  to 
be  more  critical  toward,  and  less  dependent  upon  all 
authority.  The  terms'  "bad"  and'  "good"  as  defined  by  the 
PNI  items  do  not  regard  school  achievement,  but  only  behav- 
iors denoting  -acceptance  or  refusal  of  common  standards  of 
conduct  toward  teacher  and  peers  within  the  classroom. 

There  are  meaningful  changes  with  age.  Compliance  in 
school  becomes  less-  dependent  on  liking  for  parents  and 
teachers  and  more  strongly  associated  with  regard  for  the 
teacher's  willingness  to  help.  While  there  are  In  general 
no  significant  correlations  between  expectations  of  puni- 
tive intervention  by  authority  figures  and  school  behavior, 
at  the  eighth  grade  the  more  children  expect  to  be  pun- 
ished in  case  of  rules’  transgression,  the  more  they  are 
likely  to  be  rated  as  noncompliant  in  the  classroom.  It 
could  be  inferred  that  punis!;ment,  rather  than  being  an 
effective  means  of  inducing  compliance  is  probably  a 
stimulus  toward  rebellion.  Children's  favorable  evalua- 
tion of  authority  rules  and  lav/s  is  associated  with  their 
compliance  in  school ? especially  at  the  sixth  and  eighth 
grade  levels.  Moreover,  participation  in  school  decision- 
making is  associated  with  compliance  in  school  only  at 
the  eighth  grade. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  with  age,  compliance  in 
school  is  enhanced  less  by  affective  attachment  to  and 
dependency  upon  authority  figures  and  more  by  the  child's 
critical  evaluation  of  the  teacher,  in  terms  of  both  his 
attitudes  toward  the  pupils  (willingness  to  help)  and  his 
moral  prestige  (fairness  of  rules).  Furthermore,  for 
older  children,  acceptance  of  the  teacher's  standards 
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depends  on  their  sense  of  personal  participation  in  the 
administration  of  their  classroom's  affairs. 

These  findings  reflect  a socialization  process  in 
which  the  child's  behavior,  initially  oriented  by  his 
needs  for  dependency  upon  and  affective  ties  with  persons 
in  authority,  evolves  to  a stage  in  which  it  varies, 
depending  on  his  critical  appraisal  of  both  the  specific 
situation  and  the  qualities  of  persons  involved  in  it. 

The  sex  differences  observed  throughout  the  study 
confirm  the  notion  of  greater  compliance  of  girls  toward 
the  system  in  general  and,  in  particular,  toward  the 
authority  figures  outside  the  family  circle. 
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D.  Summary  and  Conclusions 


The  notion  that  affective  experiences  during  child- 
hood orient  and  shape  the  outcome  of  the  socialization 
process  was  consistently  supported  by  the  Italian  data. 

The  younger  child  seems  to  vest  parents  and  the  teacher 
with  a great  deal  of  affection.  At  this  age  the  impact 
of  the  teacher  as  a model  of  identification  appears  to  be 
almost  as  strong  as  the  models  provided  by  parents.  * This 
is  not  surprising  when  one  thinks  of  the  wealth  of  infor- 
mation, monitoring,  and  support  which  the  teacher  can 
provide  to  shape  the  child’s  behavior  at  both  the  academic 
and  social  level.  The  fourth  graders1  affection  to  other 
authority  figures  such  as  the  President  and  policeman  is 
slight;  however,  at  this  age'  children  seemed  to  be  highly 
confident  of  the  support  and  help  they  may  expect  from  all 
authority  figures. 

From  a developmental  standpoint  the  study  shows  that 
with  increase  in  age  children  become  more  discriminating, 
directing  their  affection  above  all  to  parents  and  limit- 
ing their  expectations  of  help  primarily  to  parents  and 
the  religious  leader.  Their  general  emancipation  from 
the  other  adults  is  counterbalanced  by  a greater  involve- 
ment with  peers,  testified  to  by  the  fact  that  che  per- 
ceived helpfulness  of  friends  does  not  decrease  with  age, 
as  is  the  case  for  all  other  figures. 

In  general,  even  the  younger  child  discriminates 
between  the  roles  of  the  authority  figures  with  respect 
to  their  power  to  punish  noncompliance.  Parents  and 
judge  are  viewed  as  endowed  with  the  greatest  power  to 
punish  while  religious  leader  and  friends  are  attributed 
the  least.  However,  when  it  comes  to  actual  punitive 
intervention,  the  data  show  that  children  expect  to  be 
punished  usually  from  all  figures.  The  discrepancy  might 
indicate  that  children  accept  the  punishment  of  parents 
and  judge,  who  are  the  acknowledged  enforcers  of  law 
inside  and  outside  the  home,  respectively,  while  they 
appear  to  feel  that  punishment  from  other  authority  figures 
may  be  an  abusive  interference.  This  interpretation  is 
also  supported  by  the  finding  that  children  in  general 
expect  family  authority  figures  to  reinforce  the  disciplin- 
ary acts  of  officials  of  all  other  systems  (school,  commu- 
nity, government)  in  case  of  transgressions,  while  in  their 
view  the  family’s  disciplinary  acts  receive  little  rein- 
forcement by  community  and  government  authority  figures  and 
only  moderate  reinforcement  by  school  authorities.  This 
finding  confirms  the  notion  concerning  the  importance  of 
the  family  role  in  enforcing  compliance  with  the  system  in 
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general  which  has  been  emphasized  in  the  literature  and 
particularly  so  in  studies  of  deviant  social  behavior. 

Another  developmental  trend  indicated  by  the  data  is 
that  as  children  grow  older  and  acquire  a better  insight 
into  the  roles  of  the  different  institutions,  their  per- 
ceptions of  and  attitudes  toward  parents  are  less  gener- 
alized to  other  figures:  power  to  punish  increases  for 

parents  while  decreasing  for  friends.  As  regards  expec- 
tations of  actual  punitive  intervention  following  dis- 
obedience, the  coercive  power  of  the  government  becomes 
more  evident,  while  parents’  actual  punitive  intervention 
decreases,  probably  as  a result  of  the  greater  autonomy 
enjoyed  by  older  children;  expectations  of  mutual  support 
among  figures  within  the  same  system  increase  with  age, 
while  expectations  for  such  support  across  different 
systems  decrease  with  age. 

Italian  children  define  rules  and  laws  either  point- 
ing to  their  coercive  aspect  (i.e.,  prohibition)  or  to 
their  positive  social  effectiveness  in  regulating  society 
for  the  benefit  of  people.  The  latter  interpretation  is 
more  frequently  given  to  law. 

In  evaluating  the  relative  seriousness  of  different 
types  of  antisocial  behavior,  the  Italian  children 
appeared  to  consider  offenses  against  persons  within  the 
community  setting  as  more  serious  than  offenses  against 
property  or  the  social  order.  The  importance  attributed 
to  personal  rights,  especially  within  the  community  (and 
the  concomitant  disregard  of  offenses  against  property 
and  the  social  order)  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  up 
to  its  unity  in  1861,  Italy  has  for  centuries  suffered 
the  exploitation  of  foreign  domination  that  has  alienated 
Italians  from  the  community  welfare  while  enhancing  the 
value  of  personal  and  individual  relationships.  This 
interpretation  is  supported  by  the  very  low  status  held 
by  the  policeman  as  a consequence  of  his  being  the  repre- 
sentative of  a police-state  during  foreign  domination  and 
more  recently  during  Fascism. 

Historical  reasons  may  also  account  for  the  results 
related  to  children’s  perception  of  rule-making  within 
the  family.  The  patriarchal  structure  surviving  in  the 
Italian  family  is  testified  to  by  the  fact  that,  though 
most  children  maintain  that  family  rules  are  set  up  by 
father  and  mother  acting  together,  a good  many  of  them 
perceive  the  father  alone  as  the  rule-maker  within  the 
home,  while  a very  small  number  of  children  assign  a 
rule-making  function  to  the  mother.  With  increase  in 
age , perception  of  the  father  as  the  sole  rule-maker  in 
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the  family  decreases*  while  belief  that  the  whole  family 
participates  in  making  the  family  rules  increases.  The 
finding  probably  reflects  the  greater  active  participa- 
tion of  the  older  child  in  the  family  system.  As  to 
rule  making  within  the  community*  children  appear  to  have 
a clear  perception  of  the  roles  of  the  different  figures. 
The  nominations  given  to ; the  various,  figures  across  all 
grades  yielded  the  following  rank  order;  mayor,  Presi- 


dent* policeman,  parents, 


religious 


leadei 


t s a c si  e r 


The  importance  of  aff.ectional  ties  in  the  socializa- 
tion process  is  emphasized^  by  the  high  correlation  between 
children's  evaluation  of  the  fairness  *of  rules  of  the  dif- 
ferent figures  and  the  degree  of  their  attachment  to  the 
figures  concerned.  Children's  evaluation  of  the  fairness 
of  rules  of  various  figures  changes  with  age  in  two  main 
directions.  First*  the  high  opinion  of  younger  children 
about  the  fairness  of  adults'  rules  becomes  less  positive, 
while  belief  in  the  fairness  of  friends'  rules  shows  an 
increasing  trend.  These  results  give  further  support  to 
the  notion  that  children's  tendency  to  identify  with  peers 
parallels  the  movement  of  their  emancipation  from  adults. 
Second*  children's  conception  of  rules  becomes  more 
mature  and  democratic.  At  the  fourth  grade  level  they 
seem  to  accept  blindly  and  passively  all  rules  set  by 
adults,  while  at  the  eighth  grade  they  appear  to  realize 
that  rules  must  be  based  on  democratic  acceptance.  The 
ratings. of  the  fairness  of  teacher's  rules*  sharply 
decreasing  with  age,  emphasize  the  loss  of  prestige  of 
this  controversial  figure.  Indeed*  the  teacher  who 
enjoys  great  consideration  and  prestige  (second  only  to 
parents)  among  the  younger  children  is  later  belittled 
and  nearly  distrusted.  The  change  in  children's  atti- 
tudes could  be  due  to  the  passage  from  the  s cuola 
element are  (where  children  are  taught  by  a single  teacher 
--the  . same  for  years-- toward  whom  they  may  develop  a 
great  deal. of  attachment),  to  the . scuola  media . (where 
children,  being  taught  by  several  teachers*  often  rotat- 
ing from  year  to  year,  have  little  opportunity  for  affec- 
tive involvement).  Furthermore*  the  scuola  media  suffers 
from  the  general  authority  crisis  and  tension  in  the 
Italian  school  more  than  the  scuola  elementare. 


Data  concerning  children's  identification  with  the 
social  system  as  assessed  through  our  measure  of  guilt 
over  undetected  rule  violation*  self-punishment  over 
disobedience  known  to  the  concerned  figures*  and  role 
playing  (i.e.*  children's  methods  of  dealing  with  peers' 
transgression  of  authority  rules)  indicate  that  the 
younger  child  experiences  a great  deal  of  guilt  feelings 
and  is  highly  likely  to  punish  himself  when  transgressing 
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authority  rules;  the  younger  child  also  seemed  highly  will- 
ing to  play  the  roles  of  authority  figures  when  other  chil- 
dren break  rules.  With  increase  in  age,  guilt  feelings, 
self-punishment,  and  willingness  to  play  the  roles  of 
authority  figures  decrease , indicating  that  children  grad- 
ually assume  critical  attitudes  toward  the  adult  world. 

Guilt  feelings  and  sel f -punishment , that  is,  the 
psychological  components  that  are  commonly  labelled  "con- 
science/*'  appeared  to  be  highly  influenced  by  children’s 
relationships  with  parents  and  the  religious  leader. 
Nurturant  attitudes  on  the  part  of  authority  figures  and 
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The  importance  of  affective  gratification  and  moral 
prestige  in  the  socialization  process  is  also  supported  by 
the  fact  that  children’s  aggressive  and  revengeful  reac- 
tions in  case  of  unjust  requests  of  authority  figures  are 
negatively  correlated  with  the  measures  of  affective  attach- 
ment to  figures,  perception  of  authority  figures’  rules  as 
fair,  and  guilt  over  violation  of  authority  rules.  Reac- 
tions in  case  of  unfair  demands  vary  according  to  the  fig- 
ures involved.  As  regards  reactions  toward  parents  and 
other  authority,  verbal  responses  are  markedly  higher  than 
openly  aggressive  responses  implying  revengeful  behavior. 
With  respect  to  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  children  appear 
not  to  feel  free  to  verbally  challenge  his  authority,  but 
rather  tend  to  talk  to  their  peers  about  the  matter. 
Apparently,  the  atmosphere  of  functioning  of  the  Italian 
school  system  prevents  children  from  directly  questioning 
or  criticizing  the  teacher’s  requests,  which  are  thought 
to  be  unfair.  Perhaps  the  increase  with  age  of  the  number 
of  children  who  are  inclined  to  discuss  with  their  peers 
unjust  requests  from  all  figures  is  an  indication  that: 
this  type  of  behavior  constitutes  an  outlet  for  the  ten- 
sions underlying  their  conflicts  with  authority.  The 
association  between  critical  attitudes  toward  authority 
and  involvement  in  peers  is  testified  to  also  by  a number 
of  negative  correlations  between  fairness  of  authority 
rules  and  the  "talk  to  peers"  response.  Children  who  are 
inclined  to  distrust  the  fairness  of  authority  rules  seem 
to  have  little  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  direct 
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intervention  by  the  authority . and  are  more  inclined  to 
speak  about  the  injustice  with  friends.  Half  the  number 
of  these  correlations  refers  to  items  regarding  the  fair- 
ness of  teachers1  rules. 

The  prolonged  socioeconomic  and  moral  dependency  of 
the  young  upon  the  adult  world  is  evident  in  the  question- 
naire data  which  show  that  children’s  active  participation 
in  the  social  system  is. very  moderate.  In  the  Italian 
society  the  progress  of  democracy  is  obstructed  by  the 
survival  of  authoritarian  attitudes  and  hierarchical  struc- 
tures still  reflecting  the  consequences  of  the  recent 
Facist  dictatorship.  Both  within  the  family  and  within  the 
school*  children  appear  to  enjoy  very  little  influence  on 
decision-making  processes.. -As  to  politics*  children  appear 
not  only  to  be  very  little  involved*,  but  also  to  perceive 
their  families  as  having  very  little  political  efficacy. 
However,  the  number  of  children  reading  and  talking  about 
politics  increases  xfithage,  an  indication  that  the  scope 
of  interests  of  our  pre-^adolescents  widens  with  age. 

The  results  clearly  show  the  varying  relevance  of  each 
authority  figure  as  regards  their  impact  upon  children’s 
socialization c The  fact,  that  parents  rank  the  highest  in 
children's  consideration  of  all  dimensions  of  authority 
assessed  probably  indicates  that  they  represent  the  frame 
of  reference  for  the  evaluation  of  all  other  figures. 

The  remarkable  stability  of  parents'  ratings  throughout 
the  age  range  covered,  compared  with  the  lack  of  such 
stability  in  the  ratings  of  all  other  adult  figures,  sug- 
gests that  parents  are  the  most  important  figures  in  the 
process  of  identification  and  the  consequent  internaliza- 
tion of  values  and  standards  of  behavior.  All  other  fig- 
ures seem  to  benefit  initially  of  the  younger  child's 
tendency  to  generalize  to  other  adults  his  feelings  and 
attitudes  which  have  their  matrix  in  the  parent-child 
r apport . Later  on*  the  non-parental  authority  figures  will 
receive  consideration  equaling  that  granted  to  parents  only 
in  specific  situations  congruent  with  their  roles,  while  in 
all  other  cases  their  ratings  will  deer ease  significant ly . 
Thus,  in  children's  evaluation,  the  religious  leader,  in 
his.  role  of  minister  of  God's  laws,  and  the  judge,  in  his 
function  of  enforcer  of  men's  laws,  are  assimilated  to 
parents-~the  former  as  regards  his  perceived  helping  dis- 
position and  his  capacity  of  inducing  feelings  which  are 
generally  thought  of  as  moral  conscience  and  the  latter  in 
his  perceived  power  to  punish  transgressions  of  laws. 

Socialization  undergoes  significant  changes  during  the 
years  considered.  From  a general  and  passive  acceptance  of 
all  authority ,, children  evolve  to  more  critical  and 
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autonomous  attitudes  toward  the  social  system.  Emancipa- 
tion from  adults (above  all  from  adult  figures  outside  the 
family)  appears  to  be  paralleled  by  an  increasing  involve- 
ment and  identification  with  peers  whose  relevance,  com- 
pared to  the  other  figures  „ improves  with  age. 

Sex  differences  are  significant  and  consistent 
throughout  the  study,  indicating  that  girls  are  in  general 
more  compliant  than  boys  toward  the  social  system.  Girls 
appear  to  have  a more  favorable  perception  of  all  author- 
ity figures  with  whom  they  identify  more  readily  than  do 
boys.  Formal  authority,  above  all,  is  looked  up  to  by 
girls  as  endowed  with  greater  prestige.  For  girls,  the 
identification  process  is  marked  by  stronger  guilt  feel- 
ings and  a higher  incidence  of  self -punishment . This  is 
probably  due  to  the  greater  protectiveness  demonstrated  in 
our  culture  toward  girls.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  statement  elicited  in  the  interview  study! 

"Boys  play  in  the  open,  girls  cannot  because  they  would  be 
molested."  Girls7  stronger  acceptance  of  the  system  seems, 
therefore,  to  be  enhanced  by  their  greater  dependency 
needs  and  their  stronger  desire  for  external  approval, 
both  of  which  result  in  a higher  motivation  to  satisfy 
social  demands.  : ' 

Boys,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  have  more  critical 
attitudes  toward  the  social  system.  They  resort  more  fre- 
quently to  openly  aggressive  behavior  and  undergo  in  gen- 
eral more  punishment  than  girls.  They  are  more  politically 
involved,  evidently  because  politics  in  our  culture  is 
traditionally  confined  to  men. 

Though  sex  differences  point  clearly  to  girls'  greater 
compliance,  it  is  noteworthy  that  most  of  the  differences 
between  the  sexes  tend  to  disappear  with  age,  with  girls* 
ratings  reaching  boys7  ratings.  The  findings  could  be 
explained  as  reflecting  cultural  influences  as  well  as  in 
developmental  terms.  In  a time  in  which  traditional  sex 
mores  are  challenged  and  taboos  rejected , the  pre- 
adolescents are  granted  much  more  freedom  than  ever  before 
to  mix  and  interact  with  the  opposite  sex  in  peer  group 
activities.  This  fact  could  explain,  on  cultural  grounds, 
the  fact  that  sex  differences  disappear  with  age.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  earlier  arousal  of  heterosexual  interest 
in  girls  than  in  boys  and  their  resulting  desire  to  attract 
and  please  the  opposite  sex  at  this  age  level  may  explain, 
on  developmental  terms,  the  finding  that  the  levelling  out 
with  age  of  sex  differences  is  essentially  due  to  changes 
in  the  attitudes  of  girls  rather  than  boys. 
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The  results  also  point  to  relevant  differences  along 
the  socioeconomic  status  variable.  Differences  between 
high  and  low  SES  children  parallel,  to  a great  extent, 
those  between  girls  and  bo.ysY  In  fact,  high  SES  children 
appear  in  general  to  be  more  favorably  oriented  toward  the 
social  system,  showing  greater  affective  attachment  to 
authority  figures  (the  difference  regards  above  all  non- 
family figures)  to  v/liom  they  also  attribute  greater  power 
to  punish  and  with  whom  they  seem  to  identify  to  a greater 
extent.  The  more  protective  and  nurturant  milieu  of  the 
high  SES  families  probably  accounts  for  the  high  SES  chil- 
dren^ greater  affective  and  moral  dependency  upon  author- 
ity figures,  while  the  fact  that  they  belong  to  the  ruling 
class  probably  favors  their  greater  acceptance  of  the 
social  system. 


For  some  questionnaire  variables  the  high  SES  chil- 
dren^ ratings  drop  mainly  from  sixth  to  eighth  grade 
while  the  ratings  of  low  SES  children  drop  especially  from 
fourth  to  sixth  grade.  Thus,  low  SES  children  appear  to 
be  more  precocious  as  regards  the  emergence  of  critical 
attitudes  and  their  affective  emancipation  from  adults. 
This  fact  may  be  due  to  a greater  freedom  that  the  low  SES 
children  enjoy  earlier  in  a less-protective  environment  as 
well  as  to  the  impact  of  the  more  critical  attitudes  of 
their  families  toward  the  system.  Low  SES  children,  for 
instance,  play  in  the  street  by  themselves  at  an  age  in 
which  high  SES  children  are  chaperoned  by  adults;  they 
also  experience  separation  from  their  families  more  fre- 
quently than  do  high  SES  children.  In  case  of  hospitali- 
zation low  SES  children  are  separated  from  their  mothers 
while  the  high  SES  child  shares  his  hospital  room  with 
his  mother.  During  vacation' the  former  are  in  general 
sent  to  "colonie11  (children’s  communities ) while  high  SES 
children  in  general  enjoy  longer  vacations  with  their  par- 
ents who  can  afford  this  expense.  Furthermore,  the  great 
majority  pf  low  SES  children  are  in  Italy  expected  to 
start  working  and  contributing  to  the  family  living  as 
early  as  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  For  this  reason,  the 
lower  SES  pre-adolescents  are  expected  to  rely  on  them- 
selves much  earlier  than  are  high  SES  children.  At  age 
thirteen,  a low  SES  child  is  much  nearer  than  his  high 
SES  agemates  to  the  time  in  which  he  will  have  to  share 
the  responsibilities  and  burdens  of  the  adults. 


Low  SES  children  appeared  likely  to  display  a greater 
amount  of  aggressive  behavior  both  when  confronted  with 
older  children  breaking  rules  and  in  response  to  unjust 
actions  and  commands  of  the  government  and  policeman. 

Their  greater  inclination  toward  aggressive  behavior  is 
consistent  with  their  being  less  dependent  and  more 
critical  toward  the  social  System. 
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Low  SES  children,  compared  to  those  of  high  SES, 
also  appear  to  be  raised  in  families  in  which  the  father 
is  often  the  sole  rule-maker.  This  difference  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  low  class  families  are  more 
bound  to  the  patriarchal'  power  structure  which  prevails 
among  farmers  and  artisans.  Host  of  the  Milanese  low 
SES  workers  (whose  sons  or  grandsons  make  up  our  research 
group)  come  from  these  categories  . * 

Socioeconomic  status  also  determines  differences  in 
children  Ts  per  cept  ion  of  .parents'1  roles  in  community  rule- 
making.  The  lower  Milan  is  made  up 

to  a great  extent  by  immigrant's  from  underdeveloped  agri- 
cultural areas  of  th  e \<rouutrry:.  ■ -T-his  part  of  the  popula- 
tion is  much  concerned  with  community  problems  and  provi- 
sions such  as  housing,  schooling,  health  insurance  and 
social  assistance  in  general.  Perhaps  the  data  which 
reflect  a greater  involvement  in  community  life  for  low 
SES  than  for  high  SES  parents  reflect  the  greater  inci- 
dence of  such  concerns  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
SES  group. 

SES  differences  generally  cancel  out  with  age.  This 
finding  could  be  attributed  to  children's  gradual  emanci- 
pation from  the  family.  On  the  other  hand,  the  school, 
being  prevalently  public,  is  attended  (up  to  the  age 
considered)  indiscriminately  by  children  of  all  social 
status  levels,  thus  providing  the  opportunity  for  extended 
social  interaction.  Perhaps  the  basic  attitudes  of  the 
younger  children  reflect  essentially  the  social  milieus  in 
which  they  live.  However,  the  similarity  which  character- 
izes the  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  standards  of  behavior  of 
the  thirteen  year  olds,  regardless  of  their  social  class 
background,  may  be  seen  as  an  indication  that  these  pre- 
adolescents tend  to  differentiate  themselves  from  the 
adult  world  in  general,  thus  preparing  the  ground  for  the 
strikingly  similar  ideological  positions  which  today  dis- 
tinguish most  of  the  young  as  a subculture  aiming  at 
radical  changes  in  the  established  social  system. 
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Japan,  though  Asian  in  geographic  location  and  demo- 
cratic in  its  form  of  government,  contains  many  structural 
features  which  are  consequences  of  its  unique  history  and 
social  organization.*  With  the  exceptions  of  the  early 
influence  from  China,  particularly  upon  its  written  lan- 
guage, and  the  policies  which  were  encouraged  by  the 
American  occupation  after  World  War  II,  Japan's  histori- 
cal development  has  been  largely  self-contained.  Its 
sovereign  monarchy,  headed  by  the  Emperor  (and  later  by 
the  combination  of  Shogunate  and  Emperor)  extended  for 
more  than  2,000  years,  and  under  tin*.  leadership  the 
Japanese  people  were  compelled  to  be  obedient  and 
industrious . 

The  western  ideal  of  "Government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  by  the  people"  became  widely  known  only 
after  Japan  had  begun  to  welcome  contact  with  the  Western 
world  toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  it 
was  much  later  before  this  ideal  became  a national  convic- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  the  people  continued  to  follow 
traditional  ways  in  their  expression  of  needs  and  feelings 
and  in  their  behavior  toward  authority  figures.  Respect, 
politeness,  and  compliance  characterized  their  attitude 
tov;ard  the  Emperor,  their  ancestors,  the  head  of  their 
family,  their  teachers,  and  adults  in  superior  statuses. 
This  generalized  deference  was  accompanied  by  more  dif- 
ferentiated attitudes,  such  as  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  and 
filial  piety  toward  parents  and  ancestors. 

The  weiji  Reformation  in  1BG8  is  mainly  remembered 
for  its  political  reforms  and  the  impetus  it  gave  to 
economic  activity,  but  it  also  had  implications  for  the 
structure  of  relations  to  authority.  The  Tokugawa 
Shogunate  disappeared  in  the  successful  efforts  of  sev- 
eral strong  samurai  clans  to  restore  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment to  the  Emperor.  These  efforts  coincided  with  open 
demands  from  several  foreign  countries  that  opportunities 
for  international  exchange  be  established.  Removed  from 
the  secondary  status  which  had  been  imposed  by  the  Shogun 
and  the  feudal  system,  the  Emperor  became  a more 


*An  instructive  and  concise  analysis  of  these  matters  for 
the  reader  of  English  is  contained  in  a paper  by  Chic 
Nakane,  "Towards  a Theory  of  Japanese  Social  Structure 
An  Unilateral  Society,"  The  Economic  Weekly,  February, 

19  6 5,  pp.  197-216. 


immediate  figure  to  his  people.  While  the  country  as  a 
whole  was  moving  decisively  toward  its  version  of  indus- 
trial capitalism,  and  more  tentatively  toward  a demo- 
cratic form  in  its  "Taisho  Dcnokurashi"  (Democracy  in  the 
Taisho  Era),  the  older  attitude  toward  the  Emperor  was 
intensified  and  was  gradually  absorbed  into  a structure 
of  "national  familism,"  with  the  Emperor  as  its  head. 

This  reinforced  relationships  within  individual  families, 
encouraging  even  more  obedience  and  filial  piety  to  the 
head  of  family  and  sanctioning  severely  any  tendencies 
toward  nonconformity. 

A second  reformation  began  abruptly  in  1945.  The 
military  defeat  was  so  complete  and  so  contrary  to  what 
most  Japanese  people  had  believed  was  possible  that  they 
were  psychologically  prepared  for  a thorough  self- 
examination.  The  actions  of  the  occupation  officials  in 
establishing  voting  rights  for  women,  in  bringing  about 
land  reform,  and  in  requiring  the  separation  of  Shinto 
from  the  state,  for  example,  may  have  seemed  coercive ; 
but  these  and  similar  changes  occurred  through  preference 
as  well  as  through  necessity.  Though  the  response  to  the 
authority  of  General  llacArtliur  appeared  to  some  outsiders 
to  be  one  more  instance  of  the  Japanese  peopled  compliant 
attitude,  it  was  in  fact  an  occasion  for  them  to  speak  for 
themselves  in  many  political  and  social  matters  and  to 
free  themselves  from  ties  to  some  of  the  traditional 
authorities,  including  those  to  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor 
indeed  encouraged  these  pressures  for  change,  for  in  deny- 
ing his  "divinity"  he  also  declared  his  "humanity." 

Since  World  War  II,  Japanese  people  of  all  ages  have 
shown  a capacity  to  publicly  express  political  sentiments. 
Individual  criticism  and  collective  demonstrations  have 
become  commonplace.  The  outburst  in  I960,  in  reaction  to 
the  allegedly  unconstitutional  means  which  the  ICishi  gov- 
ernment employed  to  secure  ratification  of  the  Japan-U.S. 
Security  Treaty,  made  plain  to  the  world  that  the  direct 
line  of  authority  from  head  of  state  to  ordinary  citizen 
was  no  longer  intact.* 


*It  would  be  a mistake,  however,  to  presume  that  the  tra- 
ditional structure  of  authority  was  entirely  swept  away 
after  1945,  leaving  a vacuum  to  be  filled  by  the  new 
democracy.  As  CUie  liakane  carefully  explains  in  the  paper 
cited  above,  there  has  been,  throughout,  a comprehensive 
set  of  vertical  relationships  v;hich  enclose  all  people 
within  chains  of  obligations  to  those  above  them  and  to 
those  below.  Though  some  outward  features  of  these  verti- 
cal relationships  have  changed,  their  force  and  essential 
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The  question  remains  whether  readiness  to  oppose 
authority  is  confined  to  the  political  arena,  in  the  nar- 
row sense,  or  is  more  generalized.  The  findings  from  the 
study  of  children^  attitudes,  reported  below,  ..lluminate 
one  side  of  this  broad  question.  Other  information  at 
hand  suggests  that  this  phenomenon  is  not  an  isolated  one. 
Student  movements  — for  example,  the  Zengakur en— have  po- 
litical objectives,  but  they  also  attempt  to  reorganize 
educational  institutions.  And  vocal  opposition  to  govern- 
mental actions  on  the  national  level  comes  both  from  the 
minority  parties  and  from  some  members  of  the  majority. 

A recent  survey,  using  a nationwide  sample,  begins  to 
suggest  the  breadth  and  depth  of  changes  in  attitudes  to- 
ward authority.* *  The  Sato  (Liberal-Democratic  Party)  gov- 
ernment was  supported  by  41  percent  of  the  respondents, 
and  definitely  not  supported  by  37  percent.  Age  composi- 
tion is  quite  different  in  these  two  groups;  while  10  per- 
cent of  those  above  60  said  they  do  not  support  the 
government,  40  percent  of  those  in  their  twenties  gave 
this  reply.  Furthermore,  10  percent  of  the  sample 
explained  their  attitude  by  asserting  that  they  did  not 
trust  the  Prime  Minister  or  government,  and  only  6 percent 
maintained  that  they  supported  the  government  becaus e of 
their  trust  in  it  and  its  leader.  In  view  of  this  mixture 
of  attitudes,  and  the  age  difference,  it  can  be  anticipated 
as  reported  below,  that  childrens  attitudes  toward  the 
Prime  llinister  tend  to  be  indifferent  or  slightly  negative. 

In  comparison  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  policeman  is 
given  more  acceptance  and  trust,  both  by  children  (see 
below)  and  their  parents.  In  the  Asahi  survey,  42  percent 
reported  a “friendly  feeling'1  toward  the  policeman,  while 
only  15  percent  said  they  felt  he  was  inaccessible.  The 
remainder  (43  percent)  expressed  either  neutrality  or  no 
particular  attitude.  Differences  by  age  were  consistent 
with  the  attitudes  toward  the  Prime  Minister.  With 
respect  to  the  specific  dimension  of  trust,  59  percent 
felt  that  “the  policeman  and  the  police  system  can  be 
trusted, " and  22  percent  revealed  less  than  full  trust. 
Subgroup  differences  in  response  to  this  question  show 


substance  have  not.  The  interested  reader  is  invited  to 
consult  Wakane 1 s analysis  for  a detailed  explanation. 

*In  August  1968  the  Asahi  newspaper  conducted  a nationwide 
opinion  poll  with  2,534  subjects  randomly  sampled  out 
of  67,000,000  Japanese  voters,  on  the  support  of  Prime 
llinister  SatoTs  cabinet  and  various  political  parties. 
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that  Tokyo  residents  had  somewhat  less  confidence  in  the 
police  than  those  who  lived  elsewhere,  and  that  people 
engaged  in  professional,  technical,  and  clerical  work 
accorded  the  police  less  trust  than  did  those  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  fishing  industries. 

As  will  be  shown,  children's  attitudes  toward  the 
policeman  are,  on  the  average,  moderately  positive.  It  is 
at  least  plausible  to  imagine  that  they  see  him  in  two 
guises.  In  their  personal  experience  they  know  him  to  be 
concerned  for  their  safety  as  he  controls  traffic  and 
stands  as  a safeguard  against  neighborhood  crime.  As  they 
grow  older,  however,  they  become  aware  of  police  actions 
against  still  other  groups  of  students  (e.g.,  Zengakuren) , 
and  this  may  inspire  wariness  or  suspicion  among  some. 

Change  in  attitude  toward  authority  was  also  evident 
in  the  post-war  classroom.  Teachers  became  less  concerned 
with  "discipline"  and  "teaching  what  a child  should  know 
and  do,"  and  placed  more  emphasis  upon  friendliness  and 
studying  together  with  children.  As  a matter  of  principle 
they  were  reluctant  to  punish  or  scold,  preferring  to  cor- 
rect waywardness  by  gentle  persuasion  and  positive  sugges- 
tion. Tor  their  part,  children  tended  to  react  to  this 
new  treatment  with  somewhat  less  respect  than  their  pre- 
war predecessors  had  shown.  In  general,  the  social  posi- 
tion of  the  teacher  is  probably  less  stable  than  it  has 
been.  In  the  process  of  creating  a strong  union  and  con- 
cerning himself  with  his  own  living  conditions  in  terms  of 
time  and  expenses,  the  teacher  has  lost  something  of  his 
image  as  a "person  with  a calling." 

Far-reaching  changes  have  taken  place  within  the 
Japanese  family.  These  are  most  difficult  to  describe 
with  accuracy  and  precision,  partly  because  they  have  not 
happened  uniformly  from  one  family  to  another  (and  there- 
fore reveal  many  variations) , and  partly  because  they  are 
still  occurring,  with  no  certain  end-point  yet  in  view 
Caudill  & Scarr,  1961;  DeVos  & Nizushima,  1962;  Goodman, 
1957;  Smith  & Beardsley,  1962;  Dore,  1967).  It  can  be 
said  that  the  "ie,"  the  traditional  kinship  unit, was  not 
recognized  in  the  new  post-war  Constitution,  and  as  a 
result,  the  institution  of  primogeniture,  previously  weak- 
ened by  massive  migration  to  the  cities,  has  no  legal 
basis.  The  authority  formerly  vested  in  the  head  of  family 
has  also  diminished  as  young  people  increasingly  seek  to 
plan  their  adult  lives  on  their  own  terms.  Marriages  tend 
more  and  more  to  be  arranged  by  the  two  principals  rather 
than  by  their  families. 

Moreover,  in  a period  of  steady  and  rapid  increase  in 
the  standard  of  living,  the  ideal  of  "my  homism"  (a  phrase 
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used  by  the  Japanese  themselves)  has  come  within  the  reach 
of  a growing  number  of  families.  It  describes  an  aspira- 
tion for  one’s  own  house  and  garden,  often  including  mate- 
rial items  such  as  a car,  piano,  or  appliances.  However, 
it  is  not  merely  materialistic,  for  the  objects  desired 
are  valued  as  much  for  their  emotional  gratification  as 
for  material  ownership.'  "My  homism1’  is  indeed  important 
for  many  who  find  their  work  monotonous,  their  mobility 
blocked,  or  their  chance  for  changing  their  place  of  work 
nonexistent.  In  these  circumstances  "my  homism"  symbol- 
izes the  place  where  they  live  and  can  find  meaning  in 
life,  and  where  one’s  own  unfulfilled  aspirations  can 
often  be  passed  on  to  one’s  children. 

If  the  father,  as  head  of  family,  can  no  longer  rou- 
tinely expect  behavior  which  is  strict  and  politely  proper 
from  his  children--if  indeed  he  finds  that  in  their  adoles- 
cence they  may  even  turn  upon  him  with  criticism-- then  it 
may  be  that  the  family  is  moving  toward  a new  distribution 
of  role  responsibilities.  During  the  period  that  it  is 
intact,  the  family  is  still  the  locus  of  mutual  depend- 
encies, and,  particularly  through  the  mother,  it  still 
inculcates  the  traditional  virtues. 

As  children  grow,  both  sex  and  age  differences  become 
more  significant.  Even  with  the  introduction  of  coeduca- 
tion in  junior  high  school  and  the  widespread  acceptance, 
in  principle,  of  the  ideal  of  equality  between  the  sexes, 
girls  are  still  likely  to  receive  differential  treatment. 
Their  orderliness  and  obedience  are  expected  to  be  exem- 
plary (sanctions  for  nonconformity  in  these  respects  are 
often  severe),  and,  in  general,  they  are  less  free  than 
their  brothers  from  parental  restrictions.  If  they  enter 
the  labor  market,  as  many  do  both  before  and  after  marriage, 
they  find  that  opportunities  are  less  plentiful  and,  on  the 
whole,  less  attractive  for  them  than  for  males. 

Beginning  in  primary  school  the  age-grading  of  the 
school  system  is  accompanied  by  similar  patterns  of  group 
formation  in  play  activities.  While  the  usual  (and  approx- 
imate) criteria  of  intellectual  and  emotional  development 
no  doubt  encourage  segregation  by  age,  there  is  a social 
factor  operating  as  well*  The  slightly  older  or  younger 
child  might  be  tolerated  in  a play  group,  but  he  would  not 
ordinarily  be  welcome  and  would  probably  be  encouraged  to 
seek  out  his  ox/n  age-mates  as  he  reached  the  age  of  ten  or 
eleven.  Age-grading  continues  through  the  nine  years  of 
compulsory  education  and  senior  high  school,  and  can  even 
be  discerned  to  some  degree  on  college  campuses.  Such 
experience  may  well  be  a kind  of  anticipatory  socialization 
for  the  occupational  world  where  seniority  is  an  important 
determinant  of  career  development,  more  so  than  it  is  in 
other  industrial  societies. 
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B.  The  Childfs  Conception  of  the  Compliance  System 


This  section  and  those  which  follow  in  this  chapter 
present  findings  about  the  attitudes  of  Japanese  school 
children  toward  authority  and  compliance.  Each  subsection 
contains  a report  on  the  answers  to  a separate  series  of 
questions.  The  interpretations  of  these  answers  give 
emphasis  both  to  the  magnitudes  of  the  responses  themselves 
and  to  any  variations  which  can  be  discerned  between  chil- 
dren (1)  of  different  grades  (four,  six,  and  eight),  (2)  of 
different  sexes,  and  (3)  of  different  social  status  groups 
(high  and  low  SES) . 


B1 . The  Childfs  Image  of  Authority  Figures 


a . Affective  Attachment  (Expressive  and  Instrumental) 

Perhaps  the  most  basic  question  which  might  be  asked 
about  someone's  orientation  toward  a particular  authority 
figure  is  whether  that  authoritative  figure  is  mainly 
regarded  as  a means  to  an  end  or  as  an  end  in  himself.  The 
first  two  questions  to  be  considered  here  recognize  these 
two  different  attitudes,  for  one  question  asked  to  what 
extent  the  child  liked  each  authority  figure  (the  expres- 
sive or  end-in-it sel f aspect),  while  the  other  asked  to 
what  extent  the  child  saw  each  authority  figure  as  being 
helpful  (the  instrumental  or  means-t o-an-end  aspect). 

Figures  5-1  and  5-2  show  the  mean  scores  by  school 
grade  for  ’’liking*’  and  “help  fulness  , 11  respectively.  It  is 
plain  in  Figure  5-1  that  Japanese  children  in  our  sample 
have  a much  greater  liking  for  their  parents  than  for 
others,  that  their  attachment  is  least  to  their  Prime 
Minister,  and  that  teacher  ahd  policeman  receive  inter- 
mediate amounts  of  positive  feeling.  It  is  also  apparent 
that  the  degree  of  liking  accorded  to  each  figure  decreases 
from  fourth  through  sixth  to  eighth  grade.  The  rate  of 
decline  is  not  the  same  in  each  case,  but  there  is  only  one 
case  of  change  in  rank  order  between  grades.  Liking  for 
father  is  greater  than  liking  for  others  in  the  fourth 
grade,  but  liking  diminishes  more  rapidly  for  him  than  it 
does  for  mother,  so  that  by  the  sixth  grade  the  mother  is 
best  liked,  on  the  average,  and  the  father  second.* 


*The  language  of  this  paragraph,  and  of  many  others  to  come, 
makes  a tacit  assumption  which  is  not  strictly  warranted  by 
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The  mean  scores  for  the  "help  fulness " question  reveal 
quite  a different,  and  much  less  clear-cut,  pattern.  Prime 
Minister  is  still  at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  rank  order 
for  each  grade,  but  policeman  receives  the  highest  average 
score  in  all  cases,  and  the  differentials  between  the  other 
figures  are  not  great,  either  within  grades  or  between 
grades.  The  uniform  trend  of  decreasingly  favorable  re- 
sponses with  progression  in  grade,  noted  in  the  first  ques- 
tion, is  not  repeated  here.  Even  though  there  is  a steady 
decrease  for  Prime  Minister,  and  (though  less  marked)  for 
policeman  and  for  father,  there  is  no  such  pattern  at  all 
for  mother,  for  religious  leader,  for  friends,  and  for 
teacher . 

With  the  exception  of  Prime  Minister,  the  other  author- 
ity figures  do  not  differ  widely  in  their  perceived  "help- 
fulness" to  Japanese  children,  but  the  situation  is  differ- 
ent in  the  case  of  "1 ikab il i ty " (Figure  5-1),  for  there  the 
differences  are  greater. 

The  different  patterns  displayed  in  these  two  figures 
do  not  imply  that  "liking"  and  "helpfulness"  are  independ- 
ent variables.  In  fact  they  are  consistently,  if  not  very 
strongly,  related,  as  Table  5-1  shox^s.  Only  six  coeffi- 
cients out  of  thirty  fall  short  of  statistical  significance 
(.05  level).  Therefore,  in  all  grades  and  for  all  author- 
ity figures  there  is  a consistently  moderate  tendency  for 
children  who  like  them  to  consider  them  as  helpful,  or  for 
those  who  see  figures  as  helpful  to  like  them,  etc.  The 
word  "moderate"  is  stressed  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
largest  coefficient  is  .45. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  relations  between  these 
two  variables  would  decrease  with  age  on  the  premise  that 
socialization  tends  to  separate  one’s  instrumental  attitude 
from  his  expressive  one  toward  the  same  object.  Table  5-1 
bears  out  this  expectation,  but  not  very  emphatically. 

There  is  a discernible,  though  by  no  means  uniform,  ten- 
dency for  the  eighth  grade  coefficients  to  be  lower  than 
the  comparable  figures  for  fourth  graders.  Nothing  very 


the  data--that  b etween-grade  differences  can  be  construed 
as  being  due  to  differences  in  experience  or  socialization. 
While  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  assumption 
is  not  empirically  correct,  its  validity  could  only  be 
established  by  a panel  study.  Though  the  language  contain- 
ing this  assumption  is  used,  because  it  is  so  awkward  to 
avoid  it,  the  author  does  retain  an  attitude  of  caution 
toward  the  assumption. 
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conclusive  can  be  drawn  from  this  comparison,  but  there  is 
somewhat  firmer  ground  when  the  same  reasoning  is  applied 
to  the  case  of  the  policeman.  Four  of  the  six  nonsignifi- 
cant coefficients  refer  to  him,  and  for  boys  there  is  a 
regular  decline  in  correlation  from  fourth  through  sixth 
to  eighth  grade.  This  suggests  that  by  the  time  boys 
reach  adolescence  they  judge  the  policeman’s  likability 
independently  from  their  opinion  about  his  instrumental 
importance  to  them.  The  same  trend  is  not  duplicated  by 
girls,  however:,  the  high  (.40)  coefficient  for  sixth  grade 
girls  does  not  lend  itself  at  all  to  ready  explanation. 

To  probe  in  some  depth  into  the  findings  discussed  so 
far,  it  is  appropriate  to  turn  to  a series  of  analyses  of 
variance.  There  is  one  analysis  for  each  authority  figure 
for  each  question,  and  in  some  cases  there  are  analyses  of 
two  or  more  authority  figures  combined,  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  which  of  the  sampling  variables,  grade  level, 
sex,  and  SES  can  be  said  to  account  for  a portion  of  the 
variance  observed  in  mean  scores.* 


Because  it  would  exhaust  the  reader’s  patience  to 
present  a comprehensive  discussion  of  every  one  of  the 
large  number  of  tables  of  means,  only  those  uniformities 
and  differences  which  are  quite  emphatic,  or  seem  to  be 
theoretically  significant,  have  been  selected  for  comment 


In  general  the  comparisons 
when  there  are  differences,  gir 
boys,  fourth  graders  more  favor 
and  high  status  students  more  f 
students.  There  are,  however, 
generalizations,  and  they  will 


of  means  demonstrate  that, 
Is  are  more  favorable  than 
able  than  eighth  graders, 
avorable  than  low  status 
some  departures  from  these 
be  noted. 


With  respect  to  the  "help fulness"  question,  on  iy 
seems  to  be  an  important  differentiator  of  children’s 
attitudes  toward  their  parents.  At  all  grade  levels, 
high  status  children  saw  parents  as  more  helpful  than 
low  status  children.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the  di 
ence  is  not  large.  (The  scores  combining  responses  to 


SES 

did 
f f er- 


*The  analyses  of  variance  were  done  by  computer,  but  only 
for  some  of  the  tables.  Therefore,  some  of  the  differ- 
ences observed  and  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs 
are  "dif ferences"  which  were  detected  by  visual  examination 
only  and  not  confirmed  by  calculation.  The  reader  will  be 
able  to  make  his  own  visual  examination  and  to  compare  his 
interpretation  with  that  given  in  the  text. 
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father  and  mother  were  for  the  lower  SES  group  4.17,  4.17, 
and  4.00  at  grades  four,  six,  and  eight,  respectively;  the 
corresponding  scores  for  the  high  SES  group  were  4.37,  4.39, 
and  4.25.)  When  means  for  father  and  mother  are  inspected 
separately  (see  Tables  5-2  and  5-3)  , the  SES  difference  is 
plainly  present  in  both,  but  a previously  concealed  set  of 
differences  associated  with  grade  level  now  emerges.  In 
the  case  of  father  there  is  a decline  with  grade  in  every 
subgroup  by  status  and  sex,  but  this  is  not  true  for  mother. 
Here  girls  show  an  opposite  t rend--their  mean  scores  rise 
with  age.  Boys,  on  the  other  hand,  follow  a curvilinear 
path:  it  is  in  the  sixth  grade  that  their  perception  of 
mother  as  being  helpful  reaches  a maximum. 

It  is  tempting  to  weave  a small  theory  around  these 
oddly  different  arrays  of  findings,  but  the  temptation  will 
be  resisted  because  the  sizes  of  the  differences  are  really 
quite  small.  In  particular,  an  explanation  constructed 
around  the  notion  that  the  mother  has  become  the  "dominant 
helper1'  for  girls  in  comparison  to  the  father  must  be 
resisted,  for  despite  the  contrasting  trends,  in  eighth 
grade  there  is  n_o  difference  between  the  girls*  perceived 
helpfulness  of  mother  and  of  father. 

Though  the  analysis  of  variance  showed  no  significant 
differences  among  subgroups  in  attitudes  toward  the  help- 
fulness of  the  teacher,  there  were  two  contrasting  trends 
between  the  two  SES  groups.  With  age,  the  high  status 
students*  regard  for  the  teacher’s  helpfulness  declined’, 
means  for  the  low  status  group  followed  the  opposite  age 
trend  (for  the  lo w SES  group,  the  means  at  grades  four, 
six,  and  eight  were  3.52,  3.77,  and  3.87,  respectively: 
the  corresponding  means  for  the  high  SES  group  were  4.12, 
3.96,  and  3.72).  Therefore,  though  high  status  boys  and 
girls  in  the  fourth  grade  appeared  to  see  the  teacher  as 
being  quite  a lot  more  helpful  than  did  their  low  status 
counterparts,  by  the  eighth  grade,  low  status  boys  and 
girls  demonstrated  a higher  regard  than  their  high  status 
counterparts . 

Why  is  this  so?  The  data  at  hand  do  not  permit  a 
confident  explanation,  but  it  is  plausible  to  imagine  that, 
first,  the  teacher  gradually  becomes  a less  important  fig- 
ure for  the  higher  status  child.  The  need  to  pass  a sue- 
cession  of  examinations  to  gain  entrance  into  the  most 
prestigious  high  schools  and  universities  inspires  many 
mothers  to  take  a personal  hand  in  the  educational  achieve- 
ments  of  their  children.  They  surround  them  with  books, 
introduce  them  to  libraries,  press  them  to  do  their  home- 
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work,  and  even  spend  many  hours  tutoring.*  But  this  single 
minded  attention  is  not  so  easily  provided  by  the  lower 
class  mother.  She  is  more  likely  to  be  at  work  herself 
when  her  school  children  are  at  home,  less  likely  to  have 
the  wherewithal  to  supplement  the  school’s  educational 
materials,  and  less  likely,  perhaps,  to  have  the  knowledge 
and  information  which  would  facilitate  a child’s  learning. 
Thus  the  lower  status  child  may  well  find  that  his  teacher 
is  the  principal  figure  upon  whom  he  must  depend  for  assist 
ance.  This  interpretation  does  not  explain  why  the  lower 
class  child  finds  the  teacher  to  be  "more  helpful  when 
asked"  than  does  the  upper  status  child,  but  the  kind  of 
help  sought  by  and  given  to  the  lower  class  child  may  be  of 
sufficiently  greater  importance  to  have  produced  the  differ 
ences  described  above. 

Table  5-4  summarizes  children’s  responses  concerning 
the  helpfulness  of  the  Prime  Ilinister,  the  policeman,  and 
the  religious  leader,**  and  it  indicates  the  three  varia- 
bles--gr  ade , SES,  and  sex--which  produced  significant 
differences  in  the  general  directions  mentioned  above. 
Inspection  of  the  means  for  each  of  these  three  authority 
figures  showed  that  the  differences  observed  for  the  index 
or  summary  score  were  also,  for  the  most  part,  true  of 
each  figure  viewed  individually.  Certainly  there  is  an 
emphatic  decline  with  grade  in  the  perceived  helpfulness 
of  the  Prime  llinisterr  he  may  seem  nearly  irrelevant  to 
the  needs  of  eighth  graders.  Only  the  religious  leader 
manifests  a pattern  clearly  contrary  to  the  generality  for 
girls,  as  they  grew  older,  appeared  to  regard  him  as  being 
not  less,  but  more  helpful  than  those  in  the  loV/er  grades. 
Boys  did  not  show  the  same  age  trends,  hox^ever  * in  fact, 
the  findings  for.  boys  are  quite  different  between  the  two 
SES  groups.  What  can  be  said,  on  the  basis  of  data  shown 


*In  the  upper  and  the  middle  social  status,  the  most 
involved  person  is  sometimes  the  mother,  besides  the  child 
himself.  The  word  "kyoiku  mama"  (education-mama)  has  often 
been  used  to  describe  the  mother  who  concentrates  her 
efforts  to  keep  up  with  or  even  to  keep  one  step  ahead  of 
her  child’s  academic  and  personal  developments  (Vogel, 

Ezra  F.s  1963). 

**The  questions  about  religious  leaders  in  the  Japanese 
questionnaire  specified  Buddhist  priests  or  Christian  pas- 
tors, excluding  Shinto  priests  who  are  not  active  in  daily 
religious  works  in  the  Western  sense.  Separate  questions 
which  were  asked  about  Shinto  priests  are  not  reported 
upon  in  this  chapter. 
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in  Table  5-5 , is  that  girls  see  religious  leaders  as  being 
very  much  more  helpful  than  do  boys  (except  for  the  high 
status  fourth  graders);  this  coincides  with  the  results  of 
a study  done  by  Hosliino,  e t al.  (1964).  This  earlier 
study  reported  that  girls  in  the  seventh  and  ninth  grades 
in  several  Christian  schools  held  more  positive  attitudes 
than  did  boys  toward  religion  in  general  and  Christianity 
in  particular. 

As  for  friends,  neither  SES  nor  grade  produced  signi- 
ficant differences  5 but  sex  did.  Across  all  grades,  girls 
appeared  to  have  a higher  regard  for  friends1  helpfulness 
than  did  boys.  (Girls1  means  at  grades  four,  six,  and 
eight  x^ere  4.16,  4.10,  and  4.17,  respectively:  the  corres- 
ponding means  for  boys  were  3.92,  3.79,  and  3.75.) 

The  differences  which  were  observed  in  the  answers  to 
the  "liking"  question  followed,  with  no  exceptions,  the 
generalizations  which  associate  the  more  favorable  atti- 
tudes with  girls,  high  status,  and  lower  grade  level.  All 
three  of  these  sampling  factors  significantly  affected 
childrenfs  reported  liking  for  parents  (see  Table  5-6), 
two  (grade  and  SES)  affected  the  liking  expressed  for  the 
teacher  (see  Table  5-7),  and  one  (grade)  differentiated 
liking  for  other  authority  figures,  i.e.,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  policeman  (see  Table  5-8  and  Figure  5-1). 

All  of  the  findings  so  far,  as  various  as  they  are  in 
detail,  lend  a good  deal  of  support  to  a general  outline 
of  the  process  of  socialization  as  one  which  gradually  dis- 
engages the  child  from  his  sources  of  emotional  gratifica- 
tion (liking  for  parents  and  for  teacher)  , and  also  (though 
this  is  less  emphatic)  from  his  dependence  upon  the  readi- 
ness of  other  people  to  help  him  make  his  way.  Furthermore, 
there  is  little  to  suggest,  save  perhaps  in  the  case  of 
orientations  toward  the  teacher,  that  this  socializing 
pathway  is  very  different  for  girls  than  for  boys  (though 
in  some  instances  girls  disengage  rather  more  slowly),  or 
for  low  status  children  as  compared  to  those  of  high  status 
(though  in  a few  cases  low  status  children  are  more  engaged). 

Relationship  between  attachment  to  figures  and  class- 
room behavior.  When  the  Japanese  childrenfs  liking  for 
the  various  authority  figures  is  correlated  with  their 
peers1  judgments  about  their  positive  and  negative  behav- 
ior in  the  classroom,  only  25  out  of  a possible  120  coef- 
ficients reach  statistical  significance  (cf.  Table  5-9). 

But  even  though  the  relationship  is  not  strong  and  general, 
there  are  several  noteworthy  patterns. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  more  significant 
relationships  for  girls  (16)  than  there  are  for  boys  (6)  . 
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Also,  the  relationships  for  girls  are  distributed  rather 
evenly  over  the  grades  (with  a maximum  in  the  eighth 
grade),  but  five  of  the  six  for  boys  occur  in  the  fourth 
grade.  A further  difference  between  the  sexes  concerns 
the  salience  of  their  liking  for  their  parents.  In  the 
fourth  grade,  boys*  liking  for  both  their  fathers  and 
mothers  relates  significantly,  if  not  strongly,  to  their 
positive  behavior  toward  their  peers,  but  in  the  subse- 
» quent  grades  these  coefficients  become  nonsignificant. 

With  girls  this  pattern  of  change  is  reversed.  In  the 
fourth  grade  neither  coefficient  is  significant,  but  each 
increases  with  grade  and  both  are  significant  in  the 
eighth  grade.  Apparently  a childfs  attachment  to  his 
parents  becomes  decreasingly  salient  to  his  positive 
behavior  toward  his  classmates  as  lie  grows  older  if  he  is 
a boy,  but  for  girls  the  salience  increases. 

A simple  and  direct  hypothesis  relating  to  these  data 
would  state  that  a child* s liking  for  the  teacher  would  be 
expressed  in  positive  or  negative  behavior  (as  the  case 
may  be)  toward  the  teacher.  This  hypothesis  may  be 
"tested”  in  twelve  instances  in  Table  5-9,  six  for  positive 
behavior  and  six  for  negative.  Only  four  of  these  twelve 
coefficients  are  significant,  with  three  of  these  appearing 
in  the  fourth  grade. 

One  moderate  concentration  of  significant  relationships 
may  be  seen  in  the  column  for  girls*  negative  behavior 
toward  the  teacher,  particularly  with  respect  to  their  lik- 
ing for  father,  mother,  and  teacher.  Curiously,  and  in 
contrast  to  the  finding  for  girls*  positive  behavior  toward 
peers  (discussed  above),  their  liking  (or  better,  their  dis- 
liking) for  their  parents  becomes  progressively  less 
salient  to  their  negative  behavior  toward  the  teacher. 

The  proportion  of  significant  coefficients  in  Table 
5-10  (between  helpfulness  of  authority  figures  and  class- 
room behavior)  Is  so  small  (11  out  of  144)  as  to  invite 
the  question  whether  these  are  simply  Mchance"  findings. 

In  view  of  this  possibility,  the  discussion  of  this  table 
will  be  limited  to  one  observation:  fourth  grade  boys  who 

say  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  helpful  tend  to  be  nominated 
for  their  negative  behavior  toward  the  teacher,  while 
eighth  grade  boys  who  say  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  no t so 
helpful  tend  to  receive  these  nominations. 

A comparison  of  Table  5-9  with  Table  5-10  does  permit 
the  tentative  conclusion  that  the  "liking"  variable  is 
more  salient  to  classroom  behavior  than  is  the  ’’helpful15 
variable , 
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Summary . The  Japanese  school  children  in  this  study 
indicate  greater  liking  for  their  parents  than  they  do 
for  any  of  the  other  authority  figures.  They  express 
least:  liking  for  the  Prime  Minister.  They  perceive  the 
policeman  to  be  the  most  helpful  of  the  authority  figures, 
while  the  Prime  Minister  tends  to  be  seen  as  least  help- 
ful. Their  liking  for  each  of  the  authority  figures 
decreases  with  grade  level,  while  their  perception  of  the 
helpfulness  of  these  figures  declines  for  the  father, 
policeman,  and  Prime  Minister,  but  not  for  mother, 
religious  leader,  friends,  and  teacher. 

These  attitudes  of  liking  and  perceived  helpfulness 
were  related  in  several  instances  to  the  sampling  vari- 
ables. Children  from  high  SES  backgrounds  shox*ed  signi- 
ficantly more  liking  for  their  parents  ?.nd  their  teachers 
than  did  lox;  SES  children,  and  they  sax*  their  parents  and 
other  authorities  (Prime  Minister,  policeman,  and  religious 
leader)  as  being  more  helpful.  Girls  reported  signifi- 
cantly more  liking  for  their  parents  than  did  boys  and  more 
confidence  in  the  helpfulness  of  their  friends  and  other 
authorities.  The  higher  the  grade  level,  the  lox*er  the 
degree  of  liking  for  parents,  teacher,  Prime  Minister,  and 
policeman,  and  the  less  the  perceived  helpfulness  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  policeman,  and  religious  leader. 
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FIGURE  5-1 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  ATTACHMENT 
TO  AUTHORITY  FIGURES,  BY  GRADE 
(JAPAN) 


Item:  Do  you  like  (figure)? 

Scale:  1 “ No,  not  at  all;  6 - Yes,  very,  very  much 


figure  5-2 

COMPARISON  OF  .'(FANS  ON  PERCEPTION  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES 
AS  1!  ELF  ft.  , ' F._U'.'K 

•.  J APi'-'  . y1 


Item : Does  (figure)  want  to  help  you  when  you  need  it? 

Scale:  1 - Never;  6 - Always. 
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TABLE  5-1 


CORRELATION  BETWEEN  LIKING  FOR  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  PERCEPTION 
OF  THEM  AS  HELPFUL,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(JAPAN) 


FIGURES 

GFADE 

GIRLS 

FOUR 

BOYS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

SIX 

BOYS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

Father 

.32* 

.33* 

.18 

.35* 

.36* 

.33* 

Mother 

.24* 

.32* 

.25* 

.20* 

.20* 

.25* 

Teacher 

.40* 

.45* 

.34* 

.37* 

.21* 

.30* 

Policeman 

.15 

.29* 

.40* 

.14 

.19* 

.03 

Prime  Minister 

.29* 

.45* 

.37* 

.37* 

.27* 

.28* 

Note,  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  5-2 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEW  OF  FATHER  AS  HELPFUL , BY  GRADE 
(SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX) 

(JAPAN) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

GIRLS 

STATUS 
BOYS  TOTAL 

HIGH  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

TOTALS 

GIRLS 

BY  SEX 
BOYS 

Four 

4,51 

4.57 

4.31 

4.44 

4.66 

4.48 

4.58 

4.62 

4.39 

Six 

4.33 

4.30 

4.12 

4.21 

4.42 

4.47 

4.44 

4.36 

. 4.29 

Eight 

4.17 

4.10 

4.06 

4.08 

4.34 

4.14 

4.24 

4.23 

4.10 

Totals 

4.34 

4,25 

4.42 

4.41 

4.27 

Note.  Significant  Effects?  (Parents)  SES.  Item;  "Does  your  father  want 
to  help  you  when  you  need  it?"  Item  Scale;  1 - Never;  6 - Always. 
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TABLE  5 - 3 


COMPARISON  OF  FEANS  UN  VIEW  OF  MOTHER  AS  HELPFUL,  BY  GRADE,. 


sot;  I A L 
{ . 

STATUS* 
JAP  A;-:  ) 

. AND  S 

EX 

l.R  ALL 

total 

u.ij  G 

STATUS 

HIGH 

S TATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BUYS 

tut  al 

GIRLS 

BUYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BUYS 

FOUR 

4 . 1 0 

4.10 

3.84 

3.97 

4 . 1 6 

4.28 

4.22 

4.  13 

4.06 

SI  X 

4 . 27 

4 1 6 

4.2L 

4.19 

4.37 

4.36 

4.37 

4.  27 

4.28 

EIGHT 

4 • 20 

4.2  7 

3.92 

4 . 0 9 

4.49 

4.12 

4.3  0 

4. 39 

4.02 

totals 

4 „ 1 9 

4 . J 8 

4.29 

4.26 

4.12 

NUTL. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  (PARENTS)  SES.  ITEM:  «»OOES  YOUR  MOTHER 

want  T l;  HELP  YOU  WHEN  YOU  uEEO  IT?W  ITEM  scale:  1 - NEVER;  6 - ALWAYS. 

i A B L E 5-4 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEW  OF  SEVERAL  AUTHORITY  FIGURES 
AS  HELPFUL,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(JAPAN) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

1 STATUS  - 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

4.00 

3.87 

3.74 

3.81 

4.17 

4.19 

4.  18 

4.  03 

3.97 

SIX 

3.72 

3.91 

3.50 

3.71 

3.77 

3.67 

3.72 

3.84 

3.58 

EIGHT 

3.58 

3.60 

3.45 

3.51 

3.80 

3, .49 

3.65 

3.71 

3.47 

TOTALS 

3.68 

3.85 

3.  86 

3.67 

NO) 

'E.-S  I GN  IF  I CANT 

effects: 

GRADE, 

SES, 

SEX. 

INDEX 

BASED  ON 

COMBINATION  OF  3 ITEMS:  -DOES  THE  PRIME  MINISTER  (POLICEMAN,  RELIGIOUS 
LEADER)  WANT  TO  HELP  YOU  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT?"  ITEM  SCALE:  1 - NEVER;  6 - 
ALWAYS. 

TABLE  5 - 5 

COMPARISON  CF  MEANS  CF  VIEW  OF  RELIGIOUS  LEADER  AS  HELPFUL, 


8 Y GRACE,  SOCIAL 
(JAPAN  ) 

st  a rust 

AND 

SEX 

GRACE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 

HIGH 

STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BUYS 

FOUR 

4.05 

4.CC  3.29  3.66 

A • 38 

4.4  8 

4.43 

4.19 

3.90 

S I X 

3. 96 

4.37  3.50  4.11 

A • 22 

3.22 

3.72 

4. 32 

3.35 

EIGHT 

4.17 

4.56  3.  33  4 . C 7 

4.95 

3.5  7 

4.21 

4.  83 

3.52 

TOTALS 

3.8  6 

4.23 

4.  39 

3.68 

L)  5E  X . 

ERJCTFN 


NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  (OIFER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES)  GRADE,  SES, 

ITEM,  <•  DUE S THE  RELIG1UUS  LEADER  WANT  TO  HELP  YOU  WHEN  YUU  NEED  IT?" 

scale:  i - never;  t - always. 


TABLE  5 - 0 


COMPARISON  OB  MEANS  UN  ATTACHMENT  TO  PARENTS 


BY  ORAL 

*E  r SOCIAL  S 
( JAPAN } 

TAiUS,  AND  SEX 

TOT  A l 

L 0 w 

: STATUS  ■' 

HUH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 



gIklIT 

B j Y S 

T G f A i . 

GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

5 *,25 

5*32 

4,61 

4 > 9 f 

5,47  5.52 

5.45 

5.05 

•:  >'  4 « .9  a . 

- - 6*04 

4 - 97 

3 e 0 1 

■ 5..,  4.^1  4 , 9.6 

5.02 

4.94 

* - ; 1 1 4.59 

A.  70 

4.06 

4 „ .3 

P.09  4.54  4.81 

4.91 

4.30 

■J  7 A i.  S 

4 • 79 

5.10 

5.13 

4.76 

* 1 t !:  *<  “*  S I L?  -J I !" 
i v r i ! r -> 

- ' ■ : 1 ' i ; . 'M  uM" 

- ■■ ! r • ■ f A T A ! 

I CAN  T eFFtC 
T T L- S r.  '*  i;i; 

i ' A v ^ 

7 w»J  L 
. . r v 

GP.  A [j  L r 
I K r-  V 

• 7 . v/ 

Sr:  5,  SEX.  INDEX 

FAT--EP  (MOTHER) 

Y*  : ! ***  , 

BASED  ON 

I TEM 

SCALE 

TABLE  .=>  7 


f.  T w D A R I S C N r F MEANS  f.N  ATTACHMENT  VC  TEACHER,  BY  GRADE, 

SCC  I AT  STATUS,'  AND  $*-X 
(•JAPAN  ) 


1- 

TOTAL 

LOU  STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS  ROYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS  3CYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BCYS 

F f.:  L R 

* . 1 C 

3 . 75 

3.44 

3 , r;  C 

4.82  4.29 

4.56 

4.30 

3.83 

o -v  A 

3.41 

3 2 0 • 

3.49 

3 - 4 0 

'3.74  3.6C 

3.42 

3.27 

3.54 

{,  i [ ' I 

7 < ?'  C 

2 „ ? 7 

2 * AQ 

7 C 1 

r.S6  3.28 

3.C7 

2.60 

2,9  8 

i«'TA  i 

3.45 

3 . 1 9 

3.71 

3.44 

3 .46 

VfAi^  “ - 
?"  1.  C f . 

..  - 5 lFUMCA  ,\ 
jycy 

S {.  A j.  T : 

rm  “v  a 

:9.a  <V  L 
Ni 

? 3 T S * 

:t  at  all  5 6 

T TEM  : 
- YES, 

"DC.  YOL  LIKE 
VERY,  VERY 

i ablf 

s - .s 

•"’PAR  I SON  OF 

'••lA.J.  «.} ' i AT 
HY  GRADE;  S 
< 

OCTAL 
J A > 4:.  ; 

■ • " 7 ; T 4 E R 

STATUS*  AND 

AUTHORITY  FI  GUP. 
SEX 

L_  C 
.j  y 

GR  A or- 

TOTAL 

L » • 

w v a 

T U S 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

bT;  v f. 

T 1 i •-  L 

( ? I a L S 3 0YS 

TUTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

F-  L)  U H 

2.93 

2 . 3 i 

3.11 

2 . 9 (> 

2,9  3 2.96 

2.94 

2.87 

3.03 

SI  A 

2. 3 5 

2 • 7 S 

2 . 5 ^ 

2 * 6 4 

2.59  2.31 

2.45 

2.67 

2.42 

EIGHT 

2. 39 

2 . 3C 

2.31 

2 . 3 1 

2.56  2.38 

2.47 

2.44 

2.34 

TOTALS 

2 c 6 A 

2.63 

2.  67 

2.60 

-4<;>E. -SIGNIFICANT  i.r  ft  CT  ",  : ADE  . INDEX  BASED  ON  COMBINATION  OF 

■’(j’TlMS-  "DO  YOU  LIKE  POLICEMEN  (TOC  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  JAPAN)?"  ITEM 
Et  l - NO,  NOT  AT  ALL;  6 - YES,  VERY,  VERY  MUCH. 


TABLE  5-9 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ATTACHMENT  TO  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND 
CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(JAPAN) 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

.06 

.21* 

.11 

.11 

-.08 

-.14 

-.24* 

-.08 

6 

.24* 

.16 

.05 

.11 

-.24* 

-.09. 

-.10 

-.03 

8 

.30* 

.02 

.13 

.15 

-.07 

.13 

-.05 

-.02 

Mother 

4 

.11 

.21* 

.15 

.15 

-.07 

-.05 

-.23* 

-.15 

6 

.14 

.18 

.01 

.17 

-.11 

-.02 

-.20* 

-.09 

8 

.27* 

.08 

.13 

.14 

.01 

.14 

-.03 

-.04 

Teacher 

4 

.25* 

.19* 

.24* 

.15 

-.17 

-.17 

-.26* 

-.26* 

6 

.13 

-.23* 

.01 

-.03 

-.27* 

-.06 

-.08 

.14 

8 

.06 

-.02 

.08 

.05 

-.17 

-.03 

-.22* 

-.16 

Policeman 

4 

.25* 

.13 

.15 

.14 

.05 

.00 

.01 

.03 

6 

.09 

-.06 

.05 

-.07 

.07 

-.08 

-.11 

-.08 

8 

.32* 

.08 

.21* 

-.07 

-.06 

-.04 

-.01 

-.00 

Prime 

Minister 

4 

.22- 

.08 

.16 

.06 

.09 

.22* 

.13 

.20 

6 

.,24* 

.04 

.16 

.02 

.01 

-.11 

.01 

.07 

8 

.22* 

-.01 

.24* 

-.09 

-.11 

-.02 

-.27* 

-.07 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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TABLE  5-10 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AS  HELPFUL 
AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,.  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(JAPAN) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 


TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

-.07 

.09 

-.03 

.03 

.02 

.05 

-.02 

.06 

6 

-o01 

-.09 

.02 

-.01 

-.14 

-.20* 

-.22* 

-.16 

8 

.16 

.03 

.05 

-.11 

.08 

-.08 

.08 

-.14 

Mother 

4 

.01 

.07 

.11 

.09 

.20* 

.15 

.09 

.06 

6 

.01 

.08 

.03 

.06 

-.08 

-.09 

-.23* 

-.12 

8 

.16 

.05 

.06 

.05 

-.04 

-.07 

.02 

-.15 

Teacher 

4 

.16 

.13 

.09 

.17 

-.04 

-.01 

-.18 

-.18 

6 

-.09 

.03 

-.08 

-.13 

.02 

-.19* 

-.08 

-.03 

8 

.09 

.07 

.12 

-.21* 

-.03 

.01 

-.11 

-.02 

Policeman 

4 

.10 

.06 

.06 

.10 

.02 

.01 

.01 

-.03 

6 

.06 

-.20* 

.17 

.10 

.17 

-.03 

-.06 

-.04 

8 

.17 

.05 

.31* 

-.08 

-.08 

-.06 

-.14 

-.11 

Prime 

Minister 

4 

.08 

.05 

.07 

.07 

-.03 

.27* 

-.04 

.38* 

6 

-.09 

-.11 

-.07 

.14 

-.04 

-.01 

.01 

.10 

8 

.03 

-.09 

.10 

-.26* 

.03 

-,01 

-.10 

-.28* 

Religious 

Leader 

4 

-.10 

.10 

-.05 

.06 

-.08 

-.01 

.04 

-.03 

6 

-.20* 

-.02 

.08 

.08 

.19* 

.34* 

-.09 

.02 

8 

.15 

.1? 

.12 

-.18 

.24* 

-.30* 

.16 

-.33* 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


Perception  of  the  Power  of  Authority  Figures 
to  Punish  Non comp 1 iance 


b. 


Sharp  differences  in  the  relative  power  of  authority 
figures  to  punish  noncompliant  behavior  are  apparent  in 
Figure  5-3  (particularly  in  the  fourth  grade).  Parents, 
judge,  and  teacher  were  perceived  to  have  the  greatest 
punitive  power, the  Prime  Minister,  religious  leader,  and 
friends  the  least;  the  policeman  fell  between  these  two 
clusters.  These  clusters  remain  through  the  sixth  and 
eighth  grades,  though  the  teacher fs  perceived  power 
declined  with  grade  almost  to  the  point  of  converging  at 
the  eighth  grade  with  that  of  the  policeman,  whose  potency 
increased  as  children  grew  older.  Within  the  topmost  clus- 
ter the  means  of  the  judge  and  both  parents  rose  from  grade 
four  to  six  and  then  the  latter  declined,  while  the  judge’s 
mean  remained  stable  from  grade  six  to  eight.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  scale  the  religious  leader's  mean  rose  slightly  and 
then  fell,  the  friends®  mean  rose  steadily  across  the 
grades,  x/nile  that  of  the  Prime  Minister  steadily  decreased 
so  that  in  both  the  sixth  and  eighth  grades  he  occupied  the 
lowest  rank  position. 

The  large  differences  among  judge,  policeman,  and 
Prime  Minister  indicate  childrenfs  growing  awareness  of 
certain  realistic  features  of  the  legal  system.  The  judge*s 
function  is  more  directly  a punitive  one  than  are  those  of 
the  other  two;  the  Prime  Minister  (who  is  regarded  more  as 
a political  leader  than  as  an  executive  of  the  state)  is 
quite  removed  from  this  activity.  The  low  ranking  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  considered  together  with  his  similarly  low 
(and  declining)  rating  on  the  "liking"  and  "helpful"  vari- 
ables, suggests  both  a growing  psychological  distance 
between  him  and  children  and  their  lack  of  knovzledge  of, 
or  experience  with,  his  exercise  of  punitive  power. 

Underlying  this  general  pattern  of  emphatic  differ- 
ences among  authority  figures  are  several  differences  in 
perception  between  the  two  SES  groups.  Across  all  grades, 
high  status  children  almost  uniformly  rated  both  parents® 
punitive  power  higher  than  did  low  status  children.  (The 
low  status  childrens  means  at  grades  4,  6,  and  8 were 
4.31,  4.73,  and  4.60,  respectively,  for  father,  and  4.51, 

4.72,  and  4.67,  respectively,  for  mother*  the  correspond- 
ing means  of  high  status  children  were  4.56,  4.81,  and 
4.56  for  father,  arid  4.52,  4.92  , and  4.52  for  mother.) 

Tests  of  significance  performed  on  the  scores  combining 
responses  to  both  parents  revealed  that  the  SES  differ- 
ence was  statistically  significant  (see  Table  5-11). 

This  is  consistent  with  the  previous  findings  which 
showed  that  basic  attitudes  of  attachment  to  parents  and 
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evaluations  of  their  helpfulness . are  stronger  among  high 
status  children.  It  is  pos sib le...that  families  with  some- 
what stronger  expressive  and  instrumental  ties  also  pro- 
vide parents  with  more  leverage  to  control  their  children. 

There  is,  however,  one  significant  exception  to  this 
generalization  about  SES  difference.  High  status  boys  in 
the  eighth  grade  demonstrated  a lower  estimation  of  their 
fathers1  and  their  mothers*  punitive  power  than  did  low 
status  boys  in  the  same  grade.  Horeover , this  was  a 
considerably  lower  estimation  than  that  held  by  sixth 
grade  boys,  and  was  also  lower  than  that  of  every  other 
subgroup  (see  Table  5-11).  This  may  be  an  indication  of 
the  boys*  increased  sense  of  independence  from  strict 
parental  control,  substantiating  the  changes  mentioned  in 
the  Introduction  from  the  pre-war  pattern  of  paternal 
dominance.  If  this  is  so,  this  departure  from  tradition 
is  more  marked  in  upper  status  families. 

Though  school  grade  was  a significant  source  of 
variance  in  the  perceptions  of  the  teacher’s  power  to 
punish,  the  general  tendency  for  this  power  to  decrease 
through  the  grades  is  contradicted  among  lower  status 
boys,  where  an  increase  can  be  noted  (see  Table  5-12). 

There  is  basis  here  to  speculate  that  low  status  boys  move 
through  a rather  different  socializing  process  with  respect 
to  certain  ext r a- f amil i al  authorities.  Table  5-13  shows 
that  while  high  status  boys  and  girls  manifest  a decreas- 
ing evaluation  of  the  combined  power  of  Prime  Minister, 
policeman,  judge,  and  religious  leader,  low  status  boys 
again  show  the  opposite  trend.  Tables  5-14  through  5-17 
reveal  that  it  is  the  policeman  and  the  judge,  rather  than 
the  other  two,  whose  power  is  steadily  more  appreciated  by 
lower  status  boys.  In  consequence  of  these  different 
trends  within  the  two  status  groups,  the  high  SES  children 
generally  tend  to  have  higher  respect  for  nnn-family  and 
non-school  authority  figures  in  the  fourth  grade,  but  in 
the  eighth  grade  the  lower  SES  children  tend  to  have 
higher  regard  for  their  power  (see  Table  5-13). 

This  pattern  is  not  present  in  children’s  ratings  of 
their  friends*  punitive  power,  however.  Low  status  chil- 
dren rated  their  friends*  power  to  punish  usually  lower 
than  high  status  children.  (The  low  status  children*s 
means  at  grades  four,  six,  and  eight  were  2.33,  2.27,  and 
2.32,  respectively;  the  corresponding  means  of  high  status 
children  wore  2.29,  2.93,  and  2.83.)  These  data  also  show 
the  low  status  children's  means  to  exhibit  little  change 
from  grade  to  grade.  Friends  seemingly  become  more 
salient  for  high  status  children.  By  the  eighth  grade, 
these  children  credit  friends  with  more  power  than  they 
accord  to  either  the  Prime  Minister  or  the  religious  leader. 
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Relationship  between  perception  of  figures1  power  to 
punish  and  classroom  behavior.  As  Table  5-18  makes  plain, 
there  is  no  general  relationship  between  children's  state- 
ments about  the  power  of  authorities  and  their  own  behavior 
in  the  classroom  (as  judged  by  their  peers)  , but  there  is 
a particular  and  altogether  striking  one.  The  positive 
behavior  of  boys  toward  their  teachers  is  uncorrelated  with 
their  judgments  about  punitive  power  in  the  fourth  grade, 
but  in  the  sixth  grade  four  coefficients  (for  father, 
mother,  teacher,  and  policeman)  are  significant  and  posi- 
tive; at  the  eighth  grade  the  relationship  becomes  negative 
for  two  figures,  mother  and  judge,.  these  negative  correla- 
tions are  significant.  It  is  as  though  regard  for  the 
punitive  power  of  several  authorities  is  rather  irrelevant 
to  one's  conduct  toward  the  teacher  in  the  lowest  grade, 
but  t w o years  later  as  children  become  more  sensitive  to 
this  characteristic  of  authority,  the  more  they  appre- 
hend it,  the  more  responsive  they  are  to  the  teacher's 
wishes.  (It  would  be  worthwhile  to  know  whether  this  posi- 
tive behavior  is  unreflective  or  self-directed*)  Two  years 
later,  at  grade  eight,  those  whose  estimates  of  power  are 
lowest  tend  to  be  more  conforming  toward  the  teacher. 

Several  observations  are  in  order  about  these  rever- 
sals from  grade  to  grade.  First,  the  fact  that  the 
correlative  relationships  appear  across  several  of  the 
authority  figures,  and  are  stronger  with  parents  than  they 
are  for  the  teacher,  suggests  the  operation  of  a general 
factor  of  "respect  for  authority"  which  has  a bearing  upon 
the  regulation1  of  behavior,  even  if  this  hearing  is  some- 
times negative. 

Secondly,  it  is  possible  that  the  reversal  between 
the  sixth  and  eighth  grades  is  associated  with  the  differ- 
ent trends  between  status  groups,  ar>  discussed  above. 

(The  data  would  have  to  be  correlated  within  sex  and 
status  groups  to  ascertain  whether  this  is  true.)  This 
is  not  entirely  likely,  however,  for  the  two  Japanese  SES 
groups  were,  by  and  large,  segregated  by  school.  There- 
for e , proport  ionately  about  as  many  within  each  status 
group  were  nominated  for  their  positive  behavior  toward 
the  teacher. 

Thirdly,  an  alternative  hypothesis  is  available. 
Perception  of  power  is  often  associated  with  ambivalence, 
and  ambivalent  tensions  are  sometimes  reduced  by  "safe" 
but  visible  expressions  of  hostility.  When  strain  produced 
by  the  discrepancy  in  power  between  the  generations  begins 
to  be  felt  in  early  adolescence  by  boys  who  wish  to  be 
more  independent,  it  can  be  drained  off  by  behavior  which 
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is  formally  compliant*  but  which  carries  overtones  of 
resistance.  A study  reported  by  F.  Kisaki  (1966  ) sug- 
gests that  such  overtones  may  be  present.  Kisaki  col- 
lected more  than  2,000  nicknames  used  by  students  as 
terms  of  reference  (but  not  necessarily  of  address)  for 
their  teachers,  and  classified  these  by  school  and  by  sex 
of  the  user.  While  positive  nicknames  were  more  preva- 
lent in  all  schools,  the  incidence  of  negative  names  among 
boys  increased  abruptly  from  elementary  school  to  middle 
(or  junior)  high  school,  and  while  there  was  no  sex  dif- 
ference in  elementary  school,  middle  school  boys  reported 
such  names  more  often  than  did  girls  by  a ratio  of  about 
4sl. 


A few  examples  from  the  Kisaki  report  convey  the 
flavor.  One  teacher  was  known  as  "NHK"  among  some  in  his 
class,  this  being  innocuous  enough  on  its  face  for  it 
stands  for  Ilippon  Hoso  Kyokai  (the  quite  respected  Japan- 
ese Broadcasting  Corporation).  However,  users  of  this 
monogram  construed  it  to  mean  Niyake  Ilentai  Kechi  (”a 
stingy  person  with  a knowing  smile  who  is  suspected  of 
entertaining  indecent  intentions  toward  female  students”). 
Another  was  referred  to  as  Hsen  mittsu”  (literally,  three 
out  of  a thousand,  or  the  alleged  ratio  of  truths  to 
untruths  which  issue  from  his  mouth).  "Jieitai"  was 
applied  to  another.;  this  is  a pun  on  "jigaheta"  (!,one 
who  writes  Japanese  characters  badly”)  and  "Jietai”  (the 
not  altogether  popular  Japanese  Self  Defense  Force) . 

Such  an  appellation  as  "handbag"  suggests  the  creativeness 
behind  the  selection  of  some  of  these  nicknames.  "Hand- 
bag" ("handobakku" ) is  one  of  those  English  words  which 
have  been  absorbed  into  the  Japanese  vocabulary.  A hand- 
bag, or  purse,  is  sometimes  called  "motenai,”  a word 
which  designates  any  object  which  some  people  (men  in 
this  instance)  are  unable  to  possess.  Bat  "motenai”  also 
means  "a  person  who  is  not  liked  by  someone”  (male  stu- 
dents in  this  instance). 

Such  behavior,  and  the  considerable  imagination 
necessary  to  it,  suggests  the  presence  of  a motive. 

This  motive  could  be  strongest  among  boys  who  are,  most 
aware  of  the  power  of  authority  figures  to  punish  them, 
who  could  therefore  find  some  gratification  through 


*The  correlation  coefficients  for  boys’  negative  behavior 
toward  the  teacher  are  not  consistent  with  those  under 
discussion.  For  the  most  part  they  are  not  significant, 
but  the  -.22  coefficient  for  mother’s  perceived  power 
should  be  positive  if  it  is  a result  of  the  same  factors 
which  account  for  the  figures  for  positive  behavior. 
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indulgence  in  using  nicknames.  To  be  consistent  with  the 
findings,  these  boys  would  also  be  less  than  prominent  in 
their  positive  responses  to  the  teacher's  expectations, 
but  they  would  not  be  openly  defiant  (otherwise  the  eighth 
grade  correlations  for  negative  behavior  toward  the  teacher 
would  be  high  and  positive). 

Table  5-19  makes  evident  that  Japanese  children’s 
fear  of  punishment  by  various  figures  is  not  identical  with 
their  perceptions  of  the  figures’  power  to  inflict  it. 
Father’s  punishment  is  most  feared  and  by  a substantial 
margin  (except  for  fourth  graders  who  rank  the  Prime 
Minister  first;  being  distant  and  rather  unknown  to  ^ 2m, 
he  may  also  seem  rather  awesome).  Mother,  whose  pui.  Live 
pother  is  little  different  from  father’s,  is  less  feared 
than  policeman  in  all  grades,  and  less  than  teacher  in 
sixth  and  eighth  grades.  The  religious  leader  is  rela- 
tively harmless.  Percentages  for  "friends'’  do  not  appear 
in  this  table,  but  they  are  quite  low. 

Summary . Children  in  the  sample  perceived  clear 
differences  among  the  authority  figures  with  respect  to 
their  power  to  punish  noncompliance.  Parents,  judge,  and 
teacher  were  considered  to  have  the  greatest  share  of  this 
power;  Prime  Minister,  religious  leader,  and  friends  were 
accorded  least  power;  the  policeman  was  intermediate 
between  these  two  groups. 

The  SES  variable  was  a significant  source  of  vari- 
ance in  children’s  estimations  of  their  parents8  power  to 
punish.  High  status  children  perceived  this  power  to  be 
greater  than  did  lower  status  children.  Grade  level 
affected  perceptions  of  the  teacher’s  power,  with  the 
finding  that  the  teacher’s  power  declines  with  increasing 
grade,  level.  There  were  no  significant  differences 
between  boys’  and  girls'  responses. 
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FT CURE  5-3 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEW  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES' 
POWER  TO  PUNLSH,  BY  GRADE 

(JAVAN) 


Does  (figure)  have  the  power  to  punish  you  when  you  do  wrong? 
L - Never;  6 - Always. 
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rc  t-DsISr  f.  i - C L f'  F L 1 A 'M  C fc » BY  GRACE,  SOCIAL  STATES,  AND  SEX 

t JAPA.\  » 


1 : ;<  [ t 

n.r  l 

Llvn  STATUS 

H I O 

H STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

(j  1 KLS 

f!  C Y S 

I Cl  A L, 

^ i *'  L S 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BUYS 

> .1. 

tj  * y? 

2.3  7 

2 * C 2 

£ • 1 S 

3 a O 9 

2.71 

2. 8S 

2. 70 

2. 34 

i x 

d » s 4 

2 . 6 S 

2.5  6 

2..  / o 

2.67 

2.73 

2.61 

2.68 

£ l L* : * ! 

2 . 24 

z . c •: 

2.11 

2 .C  5 

2.43 

2.23 

2.33 

2.  27 

2.19 

I C T 4 i S 

2.3  2 

2.63 

2.55 

2.41 

C«A(  f.  . 

YUU  wI-cN  YCL 


. JiEiCA;-;  LFFlCTS:  iO^hCK  ACT.'i:  ! TY  FIGURES)  SE  S 9V 

IT!  U,i  "tees  TEE  RELIGIOUS  LEADER  HAVE  THE  POWER  TC  PUNISH 
l-C  WRING?"  IfE*'  SCALE*  1 - NEVER;  6 - ALWAYS. 


TABLE  5-18 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  POWER  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  TO 
PUNISH  NONCOMPLIANCE  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(JAPAN) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 


TO 

GIRLS 

PEERS 

BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

.04 

-.00 

.02 

-.04 

.04 

-.05 

-.08 

-.03 

6 

.02 

.03 

.07 

.23* 

.00 

-.12 

-.08 

-.03 

8 

.02 

-.14 

.02 

-.19 

.00 

-.04 

-.06 

-.09 

Mother 

4 

.18 

-.06 

.13 

-.03 

.10 

.05 

-.02 

-.01 

6 

-.06 

.03 

-.01 

.20* 

.05 

.02 

-.05 

.08 

8 

.14 

-.03 

.02 

-.19* 

.04 

-.18 

.03 

-.22* 

Teacher 

4 

.09 

.07 

.13 

.07 

-.09 

-.07 

-.18 

-.08 

6 

-.01 

.04 

.01 

.19* 

-.05 

-.05 

-.04 

.07 

8 

.15 

.06 

.16 

-.13 

-.11 

-.12 

-.16 

-.14 

Policeman 

4 

.04 

.09 

.03 

.13 

-.08 

.12 

-.19* 

.07 

6 

-.05 

.09 

.06 

.28* 

.15 

.06 

.02 

.13 

8 

-.02 

.26* 

.15 

-.04 

-.11 

-.10 

-.00 

-.09 

Prime 

Minister 

4 

.19 

.19 

.18 

.13 

-.19 

-.12 

-.17 

-.13 

6 

.02 

.06 

-.05 

.12 

-.11 

-.04 

.15 

-.06 

8 

-.10 

-.08 

.02 

-.17 

-.01 

.17 

-.01 

.08 

Judge 

4 

.07 

.14 

.06 

.18 

.01 

-.04 

-.12 

-.12 

6 

.09 

.21* 

.03 

.18 

-.04 

.01 

-.12 

-.10 

8 

.07 

-.04 

.09 

-.24* 

-.23* 

.02 

-.26* 

-.06 

Religious 

Leader 

4 

.08 

.06 

.02 

-.02 

-.09 

-.09 

-.06 

-.17 

6 

.04 

-.17 

.16 

-.04 

-.14 

-.05 

.08 

.20 

8 

.24 

-.04 

.18 

-.13 

-.11 

-.03 

-.07 

-.30* 

Friends 

4 

-.07 

.01 

.10 

-.00 

-.03 

.08 

-.05 

.03 

6 

-.06 

-.10 

.08 

-.04 

-.08 

-.08 

.05 

.14 

8 

.10 

.11 

.08 

.07 

-.14 

-.02 

-.19* 

-.07 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WHOSE  PUNISHMENT  FEARED  THE  HOST  BY  GRADE 

SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 
(JAPAN) 


c . f.  h i 3 d_r  ?*_  V ^ rw  o f t bjr r,  fvn  ^ c g n «r  n r «*  s o_f  .Jon  r o m • 

p 1 i in  r r*  - i n *'  v i t ,tM  1 1 Tv  of  bin  i r.  h r>r  n t 

r.h  i 1 d r c n ’ r*  c x p n:  tation  ?>  o f pirn  i r.  h rent  for  d i r.  on  r g i -- 
nice  vnr  y d r p c n n i n g o n t !» r nutlicr  i ty  f i gu  r e *;  s n n «■  a r e 
r-ren  a g m o r r lenient  (or  1 c s s 1 i J:  e 1 y t o 'let  c c t n oncor.pl  1 
once)  toon  other-  (ice  Figure  3 - u ) . The  t cnchcr  1 r.  j ■ * j n i s h - 
rent  is  ■”  n g t certain,  even  t h o nrli  e n the  over  n ;;  e it 
appear:;  gnrcvbat  less  Jih /fly  than  nine gt  always.  'lot  her' 3 
p un  i s b r;  r n t if,  next  ro f frequent  except  in  eighth  p r .i  <3  e 
vhcrc  it  falls  he  low  that  c*  policeman.  Father  on  (5  police- 
r j n ore  both  expected  "ti r. u ..  1 1 y 11  to  punish  fourth  i.r-idc 
viol  .Jlorr>  . hut  n:-  eh  i M r c n ;;rov  older  , t h c i r expectation  s 
of  p u n i s brent  by  tiic  father  f /.  1 1 s o r c * a l , w h i 1 c loose  con* 
c e r n i n «;  p u n i s h r - e t : t by  the  police m in  r i s * , ?un  i hrent  ( r n ** 
city  authorities  a n d f ron  notion;.1  g o v <*  r :i  r c n t officials  i s 
expoctoc]  relatively  less  often. 

I’.vcn  t h o \\  g h t h c r a n h.  or  d e r f ; v .i  v y :•  o n c wh  a t bct'.'c c n L h e 
relative  power  of  authority  f i pure:,  to  punish  ( vh e r '■  teach- 
er is  below  liot.i  father  and  Mother)  and  t c Inevitability 
of  their  p u n i s h r.  c r.  t ( vh  ere  teach  e r i s r a u 1;  e d h i g h c s t ) the 
two  variables  art  nevertheless  highly  and  consistently 
correlated  (see  T able  3-20).  V o r t v e r y f i g ur<  and  every 
r a d e except  t * ? c , the  rore  p oe  cr  is  it  ir  Shut  e £ to  a n 
authority  figure,  the  rore  11 V.  c 1 y it  is  that  this  f i |;  u r e 
will  punish  violations  of  his  rules.  The  exceptions  .ire 
the  policeman  for  fourth  pride  g i r 1 s a n d eighth  graders. 
Could  it  be  that  sore  children  accord  h i m power  1)  u t either 
believe  hi  n to  be  no  re  lenient  (than  do  younger  children) 
or  suppose  that  Hioir  noncor.pl  imec  ray  not  be  discovered? 

Social  status  consistently  differential e d r r s p o n s e s 
on  this  v a r i ah  I c * belief  that  j* u n i h nc nt  i n e v i t ah  1 y fol- 
lows disobedience  of  all  authority  figures  w a s s t r o n per 
anonp  high  status  than  low  status  children  (see  Table:; 

3-21  through  3-213).  Oradc  in  school  also  affected  j mig- 
rants about  the  likelihood  of  parental  punishment  (see 
Tabic  5*21)*  as  children  grew  older  ihcir  belief  in  the 
inevitability  of  parental  punishment  declined.  The 
decline  is  not  large  in  absolute  terns,  and  it  is  virtually 
absent  among  girls.  Lower  status  girls,  in  fact,  show  a 
different,  curvilinear  age  trend;  it  i s in  the  sixth  grade 
that  their  expectations  for  punishment  from  both  mother  and 
father  are  highest.  For  boys  tills  decline  of  belief  in  the 
inevitability  of  parental  punishment  fits  the  hypothesis  of 
gradual  disengagement  from  parental  control  which  has  been 
mentioned  previously. 

Neither  sex  nor  grade  in  school  account:,  for  any  of 
the  (quite  small)  variations  in  the  reliefs  about  the 
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inevitability  cf  punishment  by  the  teacher  (see  Table 
5-22)  or  the  other  non-fanily  and  non-iicbool  authority 
fi[;urcn  (occ  Table  5-23). 

ftclatlonshlp  betv;ccn  belief  in  the  inevitability  of 
punishment  and  classroom  behavior.  The  proportion  of  sig- 
nificant correlation  coefficients  to  the  total  shown  in 
Taolc  5-24  is  snail  (12  out  of  144)  and  for  the  no St  part 
these  few  arc  scattered  over  the  table  with  no  clear  pat- 
tern, so  that  any  effort  to  suggest  interpretations  for 
their  possible  meanings  is  probably  not  warranted. 

Sunnary . The  teacher  is  the  authority  figure 
whom  tli esc  Japanese  children  believe  will  most  likely 
punish  a disobedient  child.  In  the  general  rani;  order 
of  perceived  pun i t i venes s , mother  is  second  to  teacher 
and  is  followed  by  father,  policeman,  city  authorities, 
and  national  government  officials. 

Upper  and  lover  SES  children  differed  significantly 
in  their  answers  to  these  questions.  The  former  saw 
every  authority  figure  as  being  norc  likely  to  punisi 
than  did  the  latter.  Grade  in  school  was  also  a signifi- 
cant source  of  d i f fc rente-- the  higher  the  grade,  the 
lover  the  perceived  likelihood  of  punishment  from  parents. 
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C 00 

j 75 

; 50 

3.  25 

5.  00 

4.  75 

4.  50 

4.  25 

4.  00 

3.  75 

3.  50 

3.  25 

3.  00 

2.  75 

2.  50 

2.  25 

2.  00 

1.  75 

1.  50 

1.  25 

1.  00 

Grade 

Item : 

Scale: 


FIGURE  f>  - 4 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  I NEV ITAI1I  CITY  OF  PUN  I SIIMENT 
FOLLOWING  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  AUTHORITY  FIGURES'  RULES,  IJY  G 

(JAPAN) 


Teacher 

Mother 

Policeman 

— ^r-rcl 

City  

— 

_ Gover.iment 

— 

6 8 


you  do  not  obey  the  laws  or  rules  of  (figure), 


does  he 


punish  yo 


- Never;  6 - Always 


TABLE  5-20 


CORRELATION  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES'  POWER  TO  PUNISH 
AND  BELIEF  IN  INEVITABILITY  OF  PUNISH! RiNT  FOLLOWING  KONCOftPLIANCE 
WITH  THEIR  RULES,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUP 
(JAPAN) 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

FOUR 

BOYS 

CORRELATION 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

COEFFICIENTS 

SIX 

BOYS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

Father 

.41* 

.45* 

.43* 

.27* 

.45* 

.23* 

Mother 

.39* 

.46* 

.35* 

.45* 

.39* 

.32* 

Teacher 

.42* 

.42* 

.44* 

.43* 

.39* 

.20* 

Policeman 

.21 

.41* 

.25* 

.24* 

• 

o 

VO 

.15 

Note,  indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  5 - 21 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  INEVITABILITY  OF  PUNISHMENT  FOLLOWING 
NON-COMPLIANCE  WITH  PARENTS'  RULES 
BY  GRAOE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 


( JAPAN) 


N:  TUIAL 

LOW 

1 STATUS 

HIGH 

1 STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

< A.  10 

3 . 8 A 

A.oe 

3 . 96 

A.  10 

A. AO 

A.2A 

3.97 

A.2A 

A.  LI 

4.18 

3.88 

A. 03 

A. 09 

A. 30 

A.  19 

A.  1A 

A.  08 

TT  3 . 8 A 

3.67 

3.72 

3.69 

A. 06 

3.88 

3.97 

3.88 

3.80 

\LS 

3.90 

A.  1A 

4> 

• 

O 

o 

A.  OA 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  GRADE,  SES.  INDEX  BASED 
1 1 NAT  I ON  OF  2 ITEMS:  "IF  YOU  DO  NOT  OBEY  YOUR  FATHER'S 
: S , 00 ES  HE  (SHE)  PUNISH  YOU?"  ITEM  SCALE:  1 - NEVER J 

TABLE  5 - 22 

ON 

(MOTHER'S) 

6 - ALWAYS* 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  INEVITABILITY  OF  PUNISHMENT 
FOLLOWING  NON-COMPLIANCE  WITH  TEACHER'S  RULES 
BY  GRADE,'  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(JAPAN ) 


f:E 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BUYS 

R 

4 . 6 5 

4 • 4 9 

4.74 

4.6  1 

4 • 54 

4.82 

A . 68 

A.  61 

A. 78 

4.65 

4. 54 

4.5  2 

4.53 

4.70 

4.8  8 

A.  79 

A.  62  . 

A. 69 

hr 

4. 39 

4.40 

4.3  7 

4. 38 

4. 55 

4.27 

A.  A1 

A.  A8 

A. 32 

A L S 

4.-51 

A .62 

A.  BA 

4.60 

NOTE  . 
CH."K  ' S 
A | Ays 


-SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  NONE.  ITEM!  •»  I F YOU  DO  NOT  OBEY  YOUR 

RULES,  DOES  YOUR  TEACHER  PUNISH  YUU?»  ITEM  SCALE:  1 - NEVER; 

* TABLE  5-23 


■•par ISON  of  elans  cm  Inevitability  of  punishment  following 

■-.L'M-C.,rr>L  1 A\CC  WITH  THE  RULES  UF  SEVERAL  AUTHORITY  FIGURES, 


PY  GRADE,  SOCIAL*  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(JAPAN) 


T 0 T AL 

LUW  STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

o 

I«LS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

3.6  3 

3 

.41 

3.59 

3.50 

3.77  3.74 

3.75 

3 • 6 n 

3.67 

3 . 78 

3 

.67 

3.61 

3 . 6 A 

3.96  3.87 

3.92 

3.  82 

3.7  3 

- r 

3.81 

3 

.68 

3.58 

3.62 

3.89  A. 07 

3.90 

3 . 79 

3.82 

ALS 

3 . 5 9 

3.88 

3.  73 

3.74 

NO  T r . 

.-SIGNIF ICAMT 

EFFECTS: 

SES. 

INDEX  BASEO 

UN  COMBINATION 

UF  3 

MS?  "IF  YOU  DO  NUT  OBEY  POLICEMEN'S  (CITY'S,  GOVERNMENT'S)  URDERS 
LeS  UR  LAwS),  IKJ  THEY  PUNISH  YOU  (ARE  YOU  PUNlSHEO  BY  CITY  OFFICIALS, 
o FKNMfJT  OFFICIALS)?"  ITEM  SCALE:  1 - NEVER  5 6 - ALWAYS. 


TABLE  5-24 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  BELIEF  IN  INEVITABILITY  OF  PUNISHMENT  FOR 
DISOBEDIENCE  OF  RULES  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  SYSTEMS  AND 
CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR.,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(JAPAN) 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

POSITIVE 

TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 
BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  G.RLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

.n 

.11 

.03 

.19* 

.12 

.08 

.03 

.00 

6 

.03 

-.24* 

.10 

.07 

.05 

-.02 

-.03 

-.02 

8 

.08 

-.07 

.19 

.04 

.07 

.17 

-.01 

-.09 

Mother 

4 

-.05 

.09 

-.09 

.11 

.29* 

.07 

.15 

.04 

6 

.03 

.08 

.03 

.06 

.03 

.00 

.01 

-.04 

8 

.05 

-.07 

-.01 

-.03 

-.13 

.00 

.09 

-.23* 

Teacher 

4 

-.05 

.00 

-.09 

.03 

-.01 

.06 

-.05 

.06 

6 

.06 

-.18 

-.03 

-.04 

.06 

-.12 

-.04 

.01 

8 

.08 

.01 

.14 

.04 

.01 

.05 

.04 

-..22* 

City 

4 

.08 

.07 

.03 

.07 

-.13 

.09 

-.27* 

.09 

6 

-.06 

.15 

.12 

.19 

-.12 

-.14 

-.06 

-.02 

8 

-.03 

.06 

.20 

.13 

-.25* 

*18 

-.37* 

-.07 

Government 

4 

.01 

-.13 

-.01 

-.11 

-.04 

.10 

-.01 

-.07 

6 

.08 

.19 

.10 

.29* 

-.03 

.20 

-.08 

.05 

8 

-.18 

-.09 

-.10 

.10 

.14 

.27* 

.05 

.06 

Polx^eman 

4 

.02 

.09 

-.02 

.09 

.12 

.01 

.06. 

.01 

6 

.05 

. 2 

.03 

.11 

-.08 

-.15 

-.12 

.02 

8 

.04 

.04 

.16 

.12 

-.22* 

.20 

-.22* 

-.08 

Nota.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


d • Inter-system  Support  for  Sanctions  against 
Noncompliance 

Table  5-25  displays  an  overview  of  the  Japanese 
children's  beliefs  regarding  inter-system  reinforcement 
of  sanctions  against  noncompliance . It  indicates  which 
authority  figures  tend  to  punish  the  violations  of  other 
authorities’  rules.  Parents  are  clearly  the  principal 
sources  of  reinforcement  for  each  other’s  and  other 
figures’  sanctions.  However,  they  are  not  perceived  as 
being  extremely  likely  to  reinforce  the  teacher’s,  the 
policeman’s,  or  the  government  officials’  sanctions  of 
noncompliance.  Other  family  members  are  apparently  much 
less  concerned  with  such  violations  than  are  parents. 

The  perceived  readiness  of  parents  to  support  the 
policeman  and  the  city  more  than  the  teacher  and  the 
government,  and  the  rather  low  level  of  perceived  support 
of  the  policeman  by  the  judge,  may  have  a single  explana- 
tion.  The  policeman,  as  was  noted  in  the  Introduction, 
is  known  first  and  perhaps  mainly  to  children  as  a traffic 
controller  and  therefore  as  a protector  of  children. 
Traffic  is  dense  in  metropolitan  Japan,  and  streets  are 
often  narrow  and  without  sidewalks.  The  safety  of  chil- 
dren is  such  a matter  of  common  concern  that,  among  the 
rules  which  are  likely  to  be  disobeyed,  those  for  pedes- 
trians (e.g.,  "cross  only  at  the  zebra  stripes”)  are 
likely  to  be  most  prominent.  But  it  is  just  such  rules 
as  these  which  would  not  be  salient  for  a judge;  he  would 
seldom  have  the  opportunity  to  reinforce  the  policeman's 
punishment. 

Secondarily,  there  is  a discernible  cluster  of 
"public  officials"  who  tend  to  reinforce  each  other’s 
discipline  as  revealed  in  the  percentages  for  teacher  to 
policeman,  teacher  to  city,  teacher  to  government,  prin- 
cipal to  teacher,  policeman  to  government,  and  judge  to 
government.  But  these  figures  are  only  moderately  high, 
being  for  the  most  part  between  50  and  75  percent.  Among 
the  remaining  figures,  friends  are  regarded  as  moderately 
inclined  to  support  the  teacher,  while  the  religious 
leader  and  "anyone  else"  (save  for  municipal  and  national 
laws)  are  perceived  as  marginal  participants  in  the 
system  of  mutual  support  among  authority  figures. 

Overall,  this  table  conveys  an  impression  of  a good 
deal  of  disinclination  for  one  authority  to  reinforce  the 
discipline  of  another,  relative  to  what  would  be  true  in 
many  other  countries.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  imbedded 
in  the  Japanese  social  structure.  As  Nakane  has  analyzed 
contemporary  Japanese  society,  it  is  primarily  composed  of 
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several  vertical  structures  (e.g.,  the  ”ieM  or  family 
system,  the  school  9 the  place  of  work),  each  being  some- 
what segregated  from  the  others.*  They  are  not,  of  course, 
autonomous,  but  neither  are  there  frequent  instances  where 
authorities  in  one  sphere  will  seek  to  influence  those  in 
another.  These  vertical  structures  tend  to  evoke  attitudes 
of  loyalty  from  their  members,  as  Nakane  has  pointed  out. 

It  may  be  reasonable  to  hypothesize  that  the  other  side  of 
the  coin  is  a disposition  to  consider  chat  authorities  in 
other  social  systems  are  adequate  and  do  not  need  rein- 
forcement. This  is  still  a relative  disposition,  however, 
and  it  requires  the  qualification  that  certain  kinds  of 
misbehavior  by  children,  of  the  sort  which  would  reflect 
derogatorily  upon  the  character  of  their  families,  would 
almost  always  be  dealt  with  severely  by  parents. 

Figures  5-5  through  5-9  present  these  findings 
graphically  and  also  reveal  a rather  general  pattern  of 
curvilinear  change  with  grade.  In  most  instances,  belief 
in  inter-system  reinforcement  increases  between  the  fourth 
and  sixth  grades  and  declines  in  the  eighth,  once  more 
suggesting  a possible  disengagement  from  control,  and  a 
growing  self-dependence,  for  children  in  the  junior  high 
s chool . 

All  three  variables,  SES , sex,  and  grade  level,  are 
related  to  beliefs  about  various  parts  of  the  reinforce- 
ment system’  Table  5-26  summarizes  the  significant 
effects.  The  two  subtables  for  Other  Family  Members  show 
that  their  perceived  support  reaches  a maximum  in  the 
sixth  grade,  but  is  not  affected  by  SES  or  sex.  Friends* 
reinforcement  of  the  school ? s rules  falls  into  the  same 
curvilinear  pattern.  Friends  also  reinforce  the  disci- 
pline of  other  non-school  authorities,  though  here  the 
curvilinear  trend  disappears  and  is  replaced  by  differ- 
ences between  the  two  social  status  groups.  In  the  fourth 
grade,  .he  friends  of  lower  status  children  are  seen  as  the 
most  frequent  reinforcers  of  non-school  rules,  but  this  is 
reversed  in  the  sixth  and  eighth  grades.  In  both  of  the 
subtables  for  friends  there  is  a similar  and  pronounced 
increase,  between  fourth  and  sixt’i  grades,  in  the  upper 
status  children's  views  regarding  the  likelihood  of 
friends  being  reinforcers  of  the  discipline  of  authority 
figures . 

Beliefs  about  parents  7 roles  in  the  punishment  of 
their  children  who  violate  non-parental  rules,  show  that 


*C . Nakane,  op.  c i t . 
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girls  are  more  likely  to  see  them  as  reinforcers  than  are 
boys,  and  that  there  tend  to  be  very  large  differences 
between  the  two  SES  groups;  this  is  especially  striking 
in  the  eighth  grade.  iluch  fewer  low  status  than  high 
status  children  appeared  to  expect  their  parents  to  pun- 
ish them  for  noncompliance  with  the  rules  of  the  i;eacher, 
the  policeman,  etc. 

An  insight  into  an  attitude  which  possibly  accounts 
for  this  finding  is  offered  in  a study  by  Hiroshi 
Wagatsuma,  e t al  . (1968).  In  personality  tests  given  to 

fifty-five  lower  status  families  in  Tokyo,  statements 
were  made  which  suggest  a resentful  attitude  toward  the 
punitive  actions  of  officials.  Parents  of  children  who 
had  become  delinquent  said,  for  example,  "Why  did  the 
police  catch  our  child  when  many  other  worse  children 
were  not  caught?"  or  "Our  child  was  punished  because  he 
was  honest  and  confessed  everything;  the  honest  person  is 
always  punished."  Even  though  these  parents  also  pun- 
ished their  delinquent  children,  Wagatsuma  hypothesizes 
that  lower  status  parents  often  hold  a negative,  resist- 
ing attitude  toward  formal  authorities,  and  in  doing  so, 
give  tacit  encouragement  to  their  children  to  engage  in 
delinquent  acts. 

Such  an  attitude  may  also  be  generalized  to  the 
school,  and  may  underlie  the  SES  difference  reported  in 
Table  5-26,  which  indicates  that  belief  in  the  total 
family’s  support  of  the  teacher’s  disciplinary  acts  was 
more  frequent  among  high  status  than  low  status  children. 

When  parents  are  viewed  not  as  reinforcers  but  as 
recipients  of  support  from  other  authorities  in  disci- 
plining their  children,  there  is  still  an  SES  difference, 
but  it  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  Ext r a- f ami lial  sup- 
port for  parents’  rules  is  more  often  reported  by  low 
than  by  high  status  children  (see  Table  5-26).  Also, 
this  belief  declined  with  age  for  all  subgroups.  The 
significance  of  these  differences  is,  however,  mitigated 
somewhat  by  the  fact  that  this  expectation  was  generally 
infrequent  in  all  subgroups. 

Belief  in  the  mutual  support  among  public  officials 
was  also  more  frequent  among  high  status  ‘zhan  low  status 
children  (see  Table  5-26).  Though  neither  grade  nor  sex 
showed  a significant  effect  in  the  analysis  of  variance, 
boys  in  every  comparison  had  a higher  mean  score  than  did 
girls,  and  there  was  a trend  of  curvilinear  change  with 
grade,  especially  for  the  lower  status  group,  but  a steady 
upward  trend  in  the  high  status  group. 
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Relationship  between  beliefs  about  inter-system 
support  and  classroom  behavior.  The  classroom  behavior 
of  Japanese  children  is  not  strongly  related  to  their 
conceptions  of  the  reinforcement  system,  but  Table  5-27 
nevertheless  contains  some  intriguing  patterns.  Signi- 
ficant correlations  appear  only  in  the  fourth  and  eighth 
grades.  Host  of  the  significant  coefficients  for  fourth 
graders  connect  their  beliefs  about  inter-system  support 
to  their  negative  behavior  toward  the  teacher.  Perhaps 
the  obvious  explanation  is  also  the  right  one:  children 

of  this  age  are  most  likely  to  become  acquainted  with 
punishment  reinforcers  by  breakii\g  rules  and  getting 
punished . 

The  same  explanation  is  not  apropos  for  an  eighth 
grade  pattern.  In  several  comparisons,  girls  at  this 
level  who  report  belief  in  inter-system  reinforcement 
are  also  likely  to  be  nominated  for  their  positive  behav- 
ior toward  their  teachers.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
Hatano  (1958)  that  girls  in  this  early  adolescent  period 
often  experience  anxieties  and  insecurities  which  they 
react  to  by  becoming  more  dependent  and  more  reliant  upon 
direction  from  their  parents,  among  others.  Deliberate 
conformity  is  consistent  with  this  reaction,  and  might 
well  be  expressed  in  positive  behavior  toward  the  teacher* 

Summary . When  these  Japanese  children  were  asked  to 
what  extent  each  of  the  several  authority  figures  would 
punish  violations  of  each  of  the  other  authority  figures1 
rules,  their  aggregated  answers  revealed  a general  system 
of  reinforcement  of  sanctions  in  which  parents  are  the 
principal  reinforcers,  particularly  for  each  other, 
secondly  for  the  policeman  and  the  city,  and  also  for  the 
teacher  and  the  national  government.  A second  group  of 
reinforcers,  not  as  strong  as  the  first,  was  composed  of 
the  teacher,  principal,  policeman,  and  judge.  Friends 
and  religious  leader  were  perceived  to  be  less  prominent 
participants  in  the  system. 

Among  the  various  effects  associated  with  the  three 
sampling  variables  there  was  a general  tendency  for  the 
belief  in  the  likelihood  of  reinforcement  to  be  greater 
among  sixth  graders  than  it  was  for  either  fourth  or 
ei ghth  graders . 
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FIGURE  5-5 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  PARENTS,  BY  GRADE 
(JAPAN) 


Item:  Index  based  on  combination  of  2 items:  "Besides  your  father  (mother), 

who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you  do  not  obey  your  father's 
(mother's)  rules?" 
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FIGURE  5-6 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  TEACHER,  BY  GRADE 
(JAPAN) 


Grade:  4 6 8 

Item:  "Besides  your  teacher,  who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you 

do  not  obey  your  teacher's  rules?" 


FIGURE  5-7 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  POLICEMAN,  BY  GRADE 
(JAPAN) 


Item: 


"Besides  policemen,  who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you 
do  not  obey  policemen's  orders?" 
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Item:  "Besides  cicv  officials,  who  else  r.iluhi  scold  or  punish  you  when  you 

do  not  obey  the  city's  laws  or  rules?" 
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FlCiURi  3-9 

Pi-RC  ENTAGK  KKrOK'J  1 BELIEF  THAT  OTHER 
A’  HIORITY  FIGURES  WOUI  I)  REINFORCE  THE  DISCIPLINE  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT , bY  GRADE 
(JAPAN) 


"Res i iler*  government 
vou  il  u not  obov  the 
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who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when 
es  of  Japan?" 
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TABLE  5 7 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  BELIEFS  ABOUT  INTER-SYSTEM  REINFORCEMENT  OF 
PUNISHMENT  FOR  NONCOMPLIANCE  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR 
BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(JAPAN) 


WHO  ELSE 

WOULD 

PUNISH? 


GRADE 


PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 
POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 


TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 


TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS  GIPXS  BOYS 


TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 


Parents  for 


Parents 

4 

.01 

.27* 

.03 

: .25* 

.04 

.00 

-.06 

-.11 

6 

.08 

.01 

.15 

.02 

.12 

-.03 

.06 

.02 

8 

-.02 

-.01 

-.06 

.07 

.27* 

-.00 

.29* 

-.17 

Parents  for 
Non- family 


Authority 

4 

.03 

.20* 

-.02 

.18 

-.02 

-.04 

-.08 

-.06 

6 

.08 

-.04 

-.02 

-.08  . 

-.10 

-.07 

.01 

.14 

8 

.18 

.01 

.24* 

-.00 

.17 

.30* 

.11 

.04 

Other  Family 

for  Parents 

4 

.05 

-.02 

.10 

.05 

-.05 

.05 

.14 

.04 

6 

.02 

-.03 

-.00 

-.00 

-.17 

-.09 

-.15 

-.00 

8 

.17 

.07 

.19* 

.14 

-.01 

.07 

-.08 

-.10 

Other  Family 
for  Non- Family 


Authority 

4 

.01 

-.11 

.02 

-.11 

.08 

.28* 

.26* 

.24* 

6 

.10 

.04 

-.03 

.02 

-.06 

-.17 

.05 

.06 

8 

.19* 

.10 

.26* 

.07 

-.04 

.05 

-.09 

-.10 

Total  Family 

for  School 

4 

.00 

.12 

-.12 

.03 

-.00 

-.03 

.07 

.00 

6 

-.01 

-.06 

-.12 

-.04 

-.14 

-.06 

.02 

.02 

8 

.13 

-.08 

.27* 

.01 

.07 

.36* 

.04 

.10 

ERiC 


TABLE  5-27  (CONTINUED) 


WHO  ELSE  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

WOULD  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

PUNISH? 


TO 

GIRLS 

PEERS 

BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO 

GIRLS 

PEERS 

BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

Non- family 
Authority  for 
Parents 

4 

-.03 

-.12 

-.09 

-.13 

.01 

.12 

.24* 

.19* 

6 

.09 

.08 

.03 

-.10 

.15 

-.01 

.11 

.03 

8 

-.13 

-.14 

-.21* 

-.13 

.16 

.21* 

.11- 

.04 

Non- family 
Authority  for 
School 

4 

-.02 

-.11 

-.04 

-.11 

.11 

.12 

.21* 

.20* 

6 

.08 

.15 

.07 

-.11 

.03 

-.04 

-.01 

.05 

8 

-.03 

-.07 

.07 

-.17 

.05 

.01 

-.07 

-.10 

Non- family 
Authority  for 
Non- family 
Authority 

4 

-.05 

.01 

-.07 

.05 

-.05 

.09 

.09 

.03 

6 

.07 

.10 

.06 

.05 

-.08 

.01 

-.02 

.16 

8 

.16 

-.05 

.25* 

-.01 

-.07 

.18 

-.15 

-.11 

Anyone  Else 

for  All 

4 

-.16 

-.04 

-.22* 

.03 

.10 

.02 

.34* 

-.01 

6 

.08 

-.06 

.12 

-.09 

-.06 

-.14 

-.02 

-.01 

8 

.10 

.05 

.23* 

.02 

-.17 

.05 

-.20* 

-.12 

Friends  for 

School 

4 

-.10 

-.10 

-.18 

-.05 

.08 

-.06 

. .13 

-.12 

6 

-.09 

.09 

-.04 

-.04 

.12 

-.17 

.03 

-.04 

8 

.05 

.20 

-.03 

.12 

.00 

.02 

-.14 

-.09 

Friends  for 
All  Except 
School 

4 

-.08 

-.26* 

-.17 

-.22* 

.12 

-.06 

.34* 

.10 

6 

-.18 

.02 

-.05 

-.12 

.02 

-.10 

-.06 

.12 

8 

.11 

.16 

.10 

.07 

-.04 

.06 

-.17 

-.04 

Note.  ^Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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The  Child's  Conception  of  Rules  and  Laws 


a . The  Nature  of  P^ules  and  Laws 

Childrens  ideas  about  rules  and  laws  may 
some  of  their  impressions  about  human  nature  and  about 
the  nature  of  the  society  in  which  they  live.  To  ask  them 
such  a question  as  "What  is  a rule?"  is  to  invite  them  to 
indicate  what  they  understand  as  the  functions  of  a rule, 
and  their  answer  will  ordinarily  refer  to  one  or  more 
human  need,  or  to  social  requirements,  or  to  both.  The 
question  mentioned  above  was  one  of  several  which  were 
asked  of  forty-four  Japanese  school  children*  in  individ- 
ual interviews.  Several  of  the  sections  below  contain 
discussions  of  the  children’s  responses  to  some  of  the 
interview  questions. 

Definition  of  rules  and  laws.  There  is  no  unanimity 
in  this  sample  concerning  the  principal  meaning  of  a rule. 
Twelve  of  the  children  answered  this  question  with  quite 
general  answers,  saying  for  example  that  a rule  is  "what 
has  been  decided"  or  "what  is  carried  by  many  of  us." 

When  asked  for  examples  they  were  likely  to  mention 
"school  rules,"  sometimes  citing  a specific  one.  Most  of 
the  other  children  gave  answers  which  emphasized  either 
the  directive  and  purposive  characteristics  of  rules  (20 
responses)  or  their  restrictive  and  prohibitive  aspects 
(19  responses).  A few  children  (9)  mentioned  the  negative 
consequences  which  may  follow  the  breaking  of  a rule,  but, 
most  did  not  cite  this  aspect.**  In  view  of  the  dispersion 
of  answers  over  these  several  meanings,  it  is  evident  that 
within  this  sample  the  conception  of  "rules"  is  not  narrow 
and  uniform. 

A somewhat  similar  distribution  of  ideas  was  evident 
in  the  responses  to  the  question,  "What  is  a law?"  Seven- 
teen children  made  quite  general  statements,  thirteen  gave 
answers  of  the  directive  and  purposive  kind,  and  twelve 
stressed  restrictive  and  prohibitive  features.  Only  six 
referred  to  negative  consequences  of  violations  of  laws, 
and  all  of  these  mentioned  that  the  violator  may  be  punished. 


*A  description  of  the  sample  of  interviewed  children  by 
grade,  sex,  and  SES  is  presented  in  Part  A of  this  report. 

**To  this  question  and  others,  some  children  gave  answers 
which  were  coded  in  more  than  one  category. 
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The  most  frequent  answers  to  the  question,  "What 
is  the  difference  between  a rule  and  a law?"  stressed  that 
a law  is  made  by  a government  (20  responses) 3 and  that  a 
rule  is  more  specific  to  places  or  circumstances  (15 
responses).  That  a law  is  more  general  and  has  a wide 
range  of  application  was  pointed  out  less  often  (8  responses). 
Also,  a few  responses  (8)  mentioned  the  kinds  of  people 
("school  children,"  "us")  or  institutions  ("local  govern- 
ment," "small  business")  that  make  rules,  and  two  specified 
that  laws  are  written.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any- 
thing which  is  unique  to  the  Japanese  culture  in  these 
answers . 

Functions  of  rules.  In  answering  the  interview  ques- 
tions which  asked  to  describe  what  would  happen  if  there 
were  no  rules  at  all,  and  if  there  were  no  laws  in  the 
country,  children  evoked  two  main  types  of  consequences: 

(1)  twenty-five  used  phrases  which  described  the  chaotic 
state  of  affairs  which  would  result,  and  (2)  twenty-two 
mentioned  that  crimes  would  be  more  frequent.  There  were 
ten  responses  which  referred  to  the  increased  expression 
of  personal  desires  ("selfish  people,"  "quarrels,"  "not 
going  to  work,"  "no  attempt  to  defend  one’s  own  country"), 
five  which  anticipated  that  war  would  be  a consequence, 
five  which  could  not  imagine  what  life  would  be  like 
without  rules  and  laws,  and  one  which  mentioned  damage  to 
property  . 

When  the  question  focused  on  "What  would  happen  if 
there  were  no  rules  at  home?"  most  children  (30)  replied 
by  describing  a scene  of  general  disorder,  using  such 
words  as  "mess,"  "homelessness,"  "discord,"  and  "loss  of 
solidarity."  Three  also  observed  that  they  would  not 
like  to  stay  at  home  under  such  circumstances,  and  no  one 
thought  they  would  enjoy  it.  Nine  suggested  that  duties 
or  obligations  would  not  be  me t--including  in  some 
instances  the  likelihood  that  parents  would  not  work. 

One  child  thought  there  would  be  greater  chance  of  personal 
in j ury . 

The  most  frequent  responses  to  the  questions  under 
review  point  to  changes  in  the  character  of  a social 
collectivity,  and  always  in  the  direction  of  great,  if  not 
complete,  disorganization.  Almost  as  frequent  for  the 
first  two  questions,  though  not  for  the  last,  are  refer- 
ences to  individual  propensities  to  behave  in  socially 
inappropriate  ways  once  people  have  been  released  from  the 
restraint  of  rules  and  laws.  Probably  not  very  much  sig- 
nificance should  be  assigned  to  this  rather  slight  prefer- 
ence to  reply  by  saying  what  would  happen  to  a totality, 
rather  than  to  mention  how  different  individuals  would 
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probably  conduct  themselves.  The  two  types  of  arswers  are 
not  incompatible;  a child  who  mentions  one  may  well  have 
the  other  in  mind. 

Hierarchy  of  rules  and  laws.  Japanese  children 
regard  the  stealing  of  property  as  a very  much  graver 
offense  than  either  verbal  of  physical  aggression  against 
persons,  or  transgression  against  the  rules  or  order  of 
social  systems  (Figure  5-10).  It  makes  virtually  no  dif- 
ference who  is  victimized  by  the  theft  (see  Table  5-23); 
this  is  manifestly  behavior  which  they  do  not  condone. 

It  may  not  be  accurate  to  generalize  from  the  specific 
instance  of  stealing  to  the  total  category  of  ’'offenses 
against  property.”  Damage  to  property  or  the  negligence 
in  its  care,  for  example,  might  be  seen  quite  differently. 
Eut  stealing  is  among  those  acts  which  are  not  matters  of 
individual  waywardness  but  reflect  upon  the  character  of 
one's  family  and  perhaps  of  one's  school.  A psychiatrist, 
Dr.  Kokichi  Higuchi,  in  discussing  the  psychology  of 
delinquents,  has  pointed  out  that  parents  (or  school 
authorities)  often  take  strong  measures  in  punishing  some- 
one who  steals,  in  order  "to  give  a good  lesson" 

("korash imeru" ) (1963).  They  do  not  seek  motives,  for 

regardless  of  the  reason  for  it,  stealing  brings  shame 
upon  the  family  name  or  dishonor  upon  the  school,  for 
"stealing  is  abominable  conduct  according  to  the  provision 
of  the  criminal  law."  A well-known  Japanese  expression  is 
used  in  such  circumstances:  "Oya  no  kao  ni  doro  o nu  ru" 

("Mud  is  smeared  on  the  parents'  face"). 

The  perceived  relative  seriousness  of  stealing 
declined  somewhat  with  grade  level,  at  least  enough  to 
permit  an  increase  in  the  perceived  seriousness  of  one 
of  the  other  two  o f f enses  — that  against  persons  (see 
Tables  5-28  through  5-30).  There  is  no  grade  difference 
with  respect  to  offenses  against  the  social  order,  but 
lov/er  status  children  do  mention  this  significantly 
oftener  than  do  higher  status  children. 


One  question  in  the  interview  was  intended  to 
probe  further  into  children's  views  about  the  relative 
seriousness  of  offenses  by  having  them  tell  whether  it 
is  worst  to  hit  someone,  to  take  something  from  him,  or 
to  say  bad  things  about  him.  When  this  question  was 
translated  into  Japanese  the  specific  instruction  to  the 
interviewer  to  ask  for  the  worst  act  was  lost,  and  in 
consequence,  the  children's  answers  were  unusable.  . 
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Relationship  of  perception  of  the  seriousness  of 
property, jerson,  and  social  order  transgressions  to 
classroom  behavior.  Table  5-31  contains  very  few  signi- 
ficant correlation  coefficients,  but  two  of  them,  together 
with  two  which  fall  just  short  of  significance,  suggest 
that  eighth  grade  students  who  choose  anti-person  acts  as 
the  worst  are  likely  to  be  cited  by  their  peers  for  their 
positive  behavior  tox^ard  peers  and  toward  teacher.  A 
kind  of  "other-directed"  sensitivity  may  operate  here  and 
be  somewhat  effective  as  a behavior  regulator. 

Summary . These  Japanese  children  recognize  that 
rules  have  either  or  both  of  two  aspects,  a purposive 
and  a restraining  one;  their  conceptions  of  lax/s  also 
tend  to  refer  to  one  or  both  of  these  features.  Most  of 
them  say  that  lax;s  and  rules  are  different,  and  they 
describe  the  difference  by  referring  to  their  different 
sources  or  to  their  different  scopes  of  application. 

Their  beliefs  about  the  specific  functions  of  rules, 
as  revealed  in  their  imaginary  accounts  of  what  life  would 
be  like  x^ithout  rules  and  laws,  are  mostly  classifiable 
according  to  whether  they  envisioned  a condition  of  general 
social  disorder  and  brealcdox^n,  or  x^hether  they  described 
individual  acts  of  deviance. 

In  the  general  hierarchy  of  seriousness  of  types  of 
anti-social  behavior,  offenses  against  property  (or  at  least 
the  specific  offense  of  stealing)  are  perceived  to  be 
graver  than  either  offenses  against  persons  or  against  the 
rules  or  order  of  social  systems.  A heavy  majority  of  the 
children  in  this  sample  selected  stealing  as  the  worst 
offense . 
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figure  10 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEWS  OF  WHICH  TS  WORST: 

OF  FENS  MS  AGAINST  PERSONS,  AGAINST  PROPERTY, 

OR  AGAINST  THE  RULES  (ORDER)  OF  SOCIAL  SV^TEMS  RY  GRADE 

(.JAi  AN) 


Item:  WH.ich  is  worst? 


TABLE  5-28 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  CHOICE  OF  OFFENSES  AGAINST  PROPERTY 
AS  MORE  SERIOUS  THAN  THOSE  AGAINST  PERSONS  OR  THE  SYSTEMS' 
RULES  (ORDER)  ACROSS  FIVE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS,  BY  GRADE, 

SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(JAPAN) 


SYSTEMS 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

School 

4 

96 

91 

100 

95 

96 

6 

90 

86 

94 

93 

88 

8 

85 

77 

92 

85 

85 

Total 

85 

95 

91 

90 

Community 

4 

86 

78 

94 

83 

88 

6 

90 

90 

89 

93 

86 

8 

83 

86 

80 

83 

83 

Total 

85 

88 

86 

86 

Family 

4 

97 

96 

97 

97 

96 

6 

92 

89 

94 

92 

91 

8 

84 

86 

83 

87 

82 

Total 

90 

91 

92 

90 

Peers 

4 

88 

83 

92 

89 

86 

6 

87 

85 

88 

88 

85 

8 

82 

82 

83 

83 

82 

Total 

83 

88 

87 

84 

Religion 

4 

91 

89 

94 

94 

89 

6 

03 

82 

84 

85 

81 

8 

86 

87 

86 

90 

83 

Total 

86 

83 

90 

84 

Note,  Significant  Effects:  (Property)  None,  Item:  "Which  is  worst?" 

Alternative:  "To  take  or  steal  something  in  the  school, 

community,  family,  peer  group,  religious  group."  Index:  Number 

of  choices  of  offenses  against  property  as  the  worst  of  three 
alter’' atives  across  five  items.  Index  scale:  0-5, 


TABLE  5-29 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  CHOICE  OF  OFFENSES  AGAINST  PERSONS  AS 
MORE  SERIOUS  THAN  THOSE  AGAINST  PROPERTY  AND  THE  SYSTEMS' 
RULES  (ORDER)  ACROSS  FIVE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS, 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(JAPAN) 


SySTEM 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

GIRLS 

SEX 

BOYS 

School 

4 

1 

i 

0 

i 

0 

6 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Total 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Community 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

8 

9 

6 

12 

10 

9 

Total 

3 

5 

4 

5 

Fami  ly 

4 

2 

3 

1 

2 

2 

6 

7 

11 

4 

7 

8 

8 

11 

10 

12 

7 

15 

Total 

8 

6 

5 

8 

Peers 

4 

10 

11 

8 

7 

13 

6 

8 

6 

10 

8 

8 

8 

13 

16 

10 

14 

12 

Total 

11 

9 

10 

11 

Religion 

4 

o 

4 

1 

2 

3 

6 

4 

5 

3 

2 

6 

8 

4 

6 

2 

1 

7 

Total 

5 

2 

2 

5 

Note.  Significant  Effects:  (Persons)  Grade. 

Item:  "Which  is  worst?"  Alternative:  "To  fight  with,  insult, 

or  say  something  against  a person  in  the  school,  community, 
family,  peer  group,  religious  group."  Index:  Number  of  choices 

of  offenses  against  person  as  the  worst  of  three  alternatives 
across  five  items.  Index  scale:  0-5. 
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TABLE  5-30 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  CHOICE  OF  OFFENSES  AGAINST  THE 
SYSTEMS'  RULES  (ORDER)  AS  MORE  SERIOUS  THAN  THOSE  AGAINST 
PROPERTY  OR  PERSONS,  ACROSS  FIVE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS, 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(JAPAN) 


SYSTEM 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

School 

4 

4 

8 

...  o 

4 

4 

6 

9 

12 

6 

7 

10 

8 

15 

22 

8 

15 

14 

Total 

11  • 

5 

9 

9 

Community 

4 

13 

21 

6 

16 

11 

6 

8 

8 

8 

5 

10 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

8 

Total 

12 

7 

9 

10 

Family 

4 

1 

1 ' 

2 

1 

2 

6 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

8 

4 

4 

5 

6 

3 

Total 

2 

3 

3 

2 

Peers 

4 

3 

6 

0 

5 

1 

6 

6 

9 

2 

4 

8 

8 

4 

2 

7 

3 

6 

Total 

6 

3 

4 

5 

Religion 

4 

6 

7 

6 

5 

8 

8 

14 

14 

13 

14 

13 

8 

10 

7 

12 

9 

11 

Total 

9 

10 

9 

11 

Note.  Significant  Effects:  None 

• Item 

: "Which  is  worst?" 

Alternative : 

"To  disturb, 

break, 

disobey, 

, refuse 

to  follow 

or  say  something  against  the  rules  (order)  of  school,  community, 
family,  peer  group,  religious  group.  Index:  Number  of  choices 

of  offenses  against  the  system  rules  (order),  as  the  worst  of 
three  alternatives  across  fi<re  items.  Index  scale:  0-5. 


TABLE  5-31 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  INDICES  OF  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  RELATIVE  SERIOUSNESS 
OF  THREE  TYPES  OF  OFFENSES  AND  PEER  RATINGS  OF  CLASSROOM 
BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(JAPAN) 


WHICH  IS  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES " 

WORST  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

INDICES 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 


Anti-Person 


Acts 

4 

-.03 

.04 

-.05 

.06 

.16 

.03 

.02 

.00 

6 

-.09 

.13 

-.15 

.13 

.02 

.07 

-.05 

-.03 

8 

.20* 

.16 

.15 

.27* 

.01 

.04 

.01 

-.02 

Anti-Property 

Acts 

4 

.10 

.02 

.07 

.06 

-.11 

-.07 

-.09 

-.21* 

6 

.18 

-.10 

.12 

.01 

-.04 

-.10 

.02 

.00 

8 

.00 

-.15 

.00 

-.19* 

.06 

.06 

.09 

.09 

Anti-System 

Acts 

4 

-.10 

-.10 

-.05 

-.14 

.04 

.13 

.10 

.31* 

6 

-.15 

.02 

-.03 

-.16 

.04 

.07 

.02 

.03 

8 

-.17 

.02 

-.13 

.00 

-.08 

-•08 

-.12 

-.07 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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Origin  of  Rules  and  Laws 


Rule-making  in  the  family.  In  the  Japanese  language 
there  is  no  word  or  phrase  containing  the  precise  meaning 
of  "family  rule"  as  this  would  be  understood  in  English. 

The  phrase  "Ie  no  kimari"  which  was  used  in  the  Japanese 
version  of  the  questionnaire  most  closely  approaches  the 
idea,  but  as  the  family  itself  has  been  undergoing  many 
changes  in  structure  and  function  since  World  War  II,*  so 
also  has  the  meaning  of  such  phrases  as  this  one.  The 
changes  may  not  have  ceased  yet,  and  it  is  not  clear  that 
the  meaning  of  "Ie  no  kimari"  is  yet  settled  and  exact. 

It  is  possible  that  some  people  still  include  "family 
tradition  and  custom"  within  its  scope.  Another  informed 
opinion  holds  that  the  idea  of  "informal  agreement"  is 
already  implied  by  "Ie  no  kimari"  (which  V70uld  bias  chil- 
dren’s reports  about  who  makes  the  rules  in  their  families 
in  favor  either  of  "father  and  mother  together"  or  "whole 
family")  but  an  informal  survey  indicates  that  this  impli- 
cation is  not  universally  understood. 

Another  special  circumstance  may  have  affected  chil- 
dren's answers  to  this  question.  As  the  family  has 
changed  an  image  has  emerged  describing  the  ideal  demo- 
cratized family.  Setsuko  Hani  (1967),  a well-known 
Japanese  educator , puts  it  this  way: 

The  present  family  cannot  be  governed  by  the 
big  voice  of  the  so-called  "father  in  chief  of  the 
family,"  Instead,  it  is  important’ to  have  "family 
conferences"  . . . because  it  is  important  to 

secure  the  freedom  of  speech  of  each  member  and 
to  reach  common  decisions.  The  chairman  for  the 
conference  will  be  either  the  mother  or  one  of 
the  children,  in  turn,  in  order  to  promote  the 
exchange  of  talk  and  to  strengthen  mutual  trust. 

It  is  possible  that  the  strikingly  high  percentages  of 
children  who  say  that  the  "whole  family"  makes  family  rules 
may  reflect  an  ideal  which  has  not  been  completely  realized 
(see  Table  5-32) . 

Finally,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  again  from 
an  informal  survey  of  opinions,  that  "Ie  no  kimari"  applies 
to  a more  limited  range  of  activities  than  it  probably  does 
in  the  United  States.  It  quite  clearly  includes  rules 
concerning  who  is  to  do  which  household  duties  and  chores, 


*For  a concise  report  about 
changes,  see  Takashi  ICoyama 


the  nature  and  extent  of  these 
et  al.  (1965). 
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b ut 

wheth 
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eludes 

much 

else- 

— for 

examp 

le  , use  of 

TV, 

or  e 

xpec  t 

at ions 

c 

oncerning  wh 

en  a 

child 

will 

come 

home 

from 

s cho 

ol  or 

go  to 

b 

ed--is 

much 

less 

clear 

• 

In 

view  o 

f 

the  probable 

var : 

Lab ili 

t y of 

mean 

ing  and 

appl 

icat  i 

on  of 

th 

is  Japanese 

phrase,  th 

e fin 

dings 

cone 

ern- 

ing 

the  makers 

of 

family 

rule 

s should  b 

e reg 

arded 

with 

caut 

ion . 

Rul 

e-maki 

ng 

in  the 

neighb  orhood . 

The 

quest 

ion  " 

Who 

make 

s the 

laws 

or 

rules 

in  th 

e part  of 

the  c 

ity  where 

you 

live 

?"  (s 

ee  Fig 

ur 

e 5-11 

and  Table 

5-33) 

was 

free 

of  th 

ese 

sour 

ces  o 

f poss 

ible  ambiguity 

, and  ther 

e f ore 

the 

child 

ren  * s 

resp 

onses 

can  b 

e 

viewed 

wi  th 

more 

conf  1 

dence 

. Be 

cause 

the 

"mayor"  and  "governor"  are  the  same  person  in  the  central 
part  of  Tokyo  (where  one  government  serves  both  the  central 
city  and  most  of  the  prefectures,  the  term  "Kucho"  ("chief 
of  ward")  was  substituted  for  "mayor and  children  in  all 
grades  mention  him  most  frequently  as  a community  rule- 
maker.  Governor  (also  mayor)  was  named  by  more  than  half 
in  each  grade,  while  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  third  in 
the  rank  order  among  fourth  grade  children,  falls  below 
the  policeman  and  both  parents  for  eighth  graders. 


Summary . Host 
reported  that  when  r 
whole  family  partici 
frequent  response  wa 
a very  few  families 
makes  the  family  rul 
community  laws  and  r 
the  urban  ward  in  wh 


of  the  child 
ules  are  made 
pates  in  the 
s "father  and 
did  children 
es  alone.  Th 
ules  was  perc 
ich  the  child 


ren  in  this  Japanese  sample 
within  their  families,  the 
decision.  The  next  most 
mother  together."  In  only 
say  that  either  parent 
e predominant  maker  of 
evied  to  be  the  chief  of 
ren  lived. 
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FIGURE  5-11 

PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLE  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES 
IN  RULE  AND  LAW-MAKING , BY  GRADE 
(JAPAN) 


100 
95 
90 
85 
80 
75 
70 
65 
60 
55 
50 
45 
40 
35 
30 
25 
20 
15 
10 
5 
0 

Grade:  468 


^Mayor 

Governor 



Policeman 

...  Prime  Minister 


Father  J 

, . . yg-?  >JUI « « ■ ■ ■*■  ■fiAfllvtft  *S SW'J.V.V.  . j 

— — 

Teacher 

Rp  1 i on  ntiQ  I.PAdpT 

Item:  "Who  makes  the  laws  or  rules  in  the  part  of  the  city  where  you  live — 

like  your  neighborhood?" 


TABLE  5-32 


PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLES  OF  FAMILY  MEMBERS  IN  MAKING  FAMILY 
RULES,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(JAPAN) 


RESPONSE  ALTERNATIVES 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

ii 

18 

5 

8 

15 

6 

7 

10 

5 

2 

13 

8 

Total 

7 

8 

7 

5 

9 

Mother 

4 

6 

9 

3 

5 

7 

6 

5 

7 

3 

' 5 

5 

8 

Total 

8 

10 

7 

4 

12 

Father  and  Mother 

Together 

4 

20 

20 

20 

22 

IS 

6 

26 

27 

26 

30 

22 

8 

Total 

15 

11 

19 

17 

13 

Whole  Family 

4 

63 

53 

73 

66 

60 

6 

62 

57 

67 

64 

60 

8 

Total 

70 

72 

68 

74 

65 

Item:  "Who  usually  makes  the  rules  In  your  family?" 

Item  scale:  Percentage  choice  of  one  alternative. 


TABLE  5-33 


PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLES  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  IN  RULE-AND 
LAW-MAKING  IN  THE  COMMUNITY,  BY  GRADE, 

SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(JAPAN) 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

. STATUS 
HIGH 

GIRLS 

SEX 

BOYS 

Mother 

4 

6 

7 

4 

3 

9 

6 

13 

22 

3 

8 

17 

8 

Total 

14 

17 

12 

17 

12 

Father 

4 

6 

7 

5 

5 

8 

6 

12 

20 

4 

10 

14 

8 

Total 

13 

15 

11 

16 

10 

Teacher 

4 

4 

5 

3 

3 

5 

6 

7 

10 

3 

5 

8 

8 

Total 

8 

7 

8 

10 

5 

Policeman 

4 

28 

21 

35 

31 

25 

6 

23 

23 

24 

32 

15 

8 

Total 

20 

16 

23 

21 

18 

Mayor 

4 

89 

84 

95 

91 

88 

6 

86 

87 

85 

91 

81 

8 

Total 

76 

79 

73 

87 

64 

Governor 

4 

63 

59 

66 

65 

60 

6 

57 

60 

54 

53 

61 

8 

Tctal 

57 

53 

61 

64 

50 

Prime  Minister  4 

31 

25 

37 

35 

27 

6 

16 

16 

16 

20 

12 

8 

Total 

12 

11 

13 

11 

14 

Religious 

Leader 

4 

6 

11 

2 

8 

5 

6 

6 

8 

3 

6 

6 

8 

7 

4 

10 

7 

7 

Note*  ,fWho  makes  the  laws 

or  rules  in 

the  part  of 

: the 

city  where  you 

live. 

like  your  neighborhood?’1 

Alternatives : " 

Yes",  "No?,  "Don 

know1* 

• Item 

scale : 

Percentage  responding 

"yes11 

r to  each  of  the 

figures  listed. 
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Justice  of  Rules  or  Lavas 


A fair  rule  is  one  which  "does  not  discriminate 
between  people."  This  idea,  phrased  in  one  way  or  another, 
was  expressed  by  half  (22)  of  the  interviewed  children. 

Seven  others  felt  that  all  rules  are  fair,  four  believed 
that  a rule  is  fair  if  it  is  accepted  by  all  in  the  group 
to  which  it  applies,  and  two  thought  that  a fair  rule  is 
one  which  is  administered  by  someone  who  is  trusted  (for 
example,  school  authorities).  Three  said  they  did. not  know 
what  a fair  rule  is,  and  the  remainder  (6)  either  gave  no 
answer  or  gave  an  answer  which  was  not  applicable  to  the 
ques  tion . 

When  they  considered  the  fairness  of  rules  of  specific 
authority  figures,  these  Japanese  children  saw  only  small 
differences  from  one  figure  to  another  with  the  exception  of 
their  friends,  whose  rules  were  markedly  and  consistently 
rated  as  less  fair  than  the  rules  of  authority  figures  (see 
Figure  5-12).  Within  the  cluster  of  six  authority  figures, 
the  rules  of  the  teacher  and  the  policeman  were  the  fairest 
for  fourth  graders,  and  mother's  rules  were  perceived  as 
fairest  by  both  sixth  and  eighth  graders,  while  the  lavas 
and  rules  of  the  government  of  Japan  were  ranked  last  in 
all  three  grades.  However,  the  range  of  means  from  first 
to  sixth  rank  is  narrow  in  all  grades. 

There  were  systematic  differences  among  the  subgroups 
(see  Tables  5-34  through  5-37)  . Girls  rated  the  fairness 
of  all  figures  higher  than  did  boys.  Ratings  for  all  rules 
except  those  of  friends  declined  with  increasing  grade, 
suggesting  that  children  become  more  critical  of  the  justice 
of  rules  of  authority  figures  as  they  grow  older.  This 
decline  of  mean  scores  by  grade  does  mask  a status  group 
difference,  for  low  status  children  in  the  sixth  grade 
tended  to  give  more  favorable  answers  than  did  low  status 
children  in  fourth  and  eighth  grades,  while  the  means  of 
high  status  children  showed  the  dominant  trend  of  linear 
decline  across  the  grades.  Although  in  most  instances 
higher  status  children  did  demonstrate  a higher  regard  for 
the  justice  of  rules  of  all  figures  considered  than  did 
lower  status  children,  there  were  exceptions  in  the  eighth 
grade  for  the  teacher  and  for  other  non-family  authorities 
(policeman,  city,  and  national  government). 

Relationship  between  estimates  of  the  fairness  of 
rules  and  other  dimensions  of  authority  figures*  The  sub- 
jective factors  which  are  related  to  children's  beliefs 
about  the  fairness  of  rules  of  authority  figures  may  be 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  correlations  between  beliefs  about 
the  justice  cf  rules  and  each  of  the  four  positive  or  puni- 
tive variables  (helpfulness,  likability,  power  to  punish, 
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and  inevitability  of  punishment ; see  Table  5-38) . Hone  of 
these  four  is  consistently  associated  with  rule  fairness  > 
but  the  differential  distribution  of  significant  coeffi- 
cients suggests  that  authorities  who  are  "willing  to  help" 
(18  significant  coefficients  out  of  30)  and  who  are  well- 
lilced  (21  significant  coefficients  out  of  30)  are  rather 
more  likely  to  be  seen  as  administering  rules  which  chil- 
dren perceive  as  being  just  than  are  authorities  who 
possess  much  punitive  power  (14  significant  coefficients) 
or  who  are  certain  to  punish  infractions  (11  significant 
coefficients).  On  the  whole,  these  associations  show  no 
change  in  incidence  from  grade  to  grade,  for  there  are 
21,  22,  and  20  significant  relationships  at  grades  four, 
six,  and  eight,  respectively.  However,-  this  gross  finding 
conceals  two  important  changes:  (1)  power  to  punish  shows 

an  increasing  number  of  associations  with  perception  of 
rules  as  fair  from  fourth  through  sixth  to  eighth  grades 
and  (2)  inevitability  of  punishmnet  shows  no  substantial 
difference  in  fourth  and  sixth  grades,  but  the  number  of 
significant  coefficients  drops  to  one  in  eighth  grade.  At 
the  same  time,  willingness  to  help  and  affective  attachment 
have  virtually  equal  numbers  of  significant  correlations 
with  fairness  of  rules  across  all  grades,  and  no  substan- 
tial changes  from  grade  to  grade  are  apparent.  These 
results  indicate  that  a constant  and  moderately  general 
instrumental  component--lielpfulness--and  a similarly  con- 
stant and  moderately  general  expressive  component— 
likab ility--are  connected  with  children’s  beliefs  about 
rule  fairness.  Also,  with  increasing  age,  there  is  a 
convergence  between  these  beliefs  and  perceptions  of  the 
authority  figures’  punitive  power,  but  a divergence  with 
perceptions  of  the  certainty  that  the  authority  will 
exercise  that  power  punitively.  These  correlations  say 
nothing,  of  course,  about  causal  direction;  very  likely 
the  relationships  work  both  ways.  They  do  say,  however, 
that  in  this  segment  of  Japanese  children’s  socialization, 
rule  fairness  is  not  judged  independently  of,  and  apart 
from,  perceptions  of  personal  and  behavioral  qualities  of 
the  person  administering  the  rules. 

Relationship  between  perception  of  authority  figures  ’ 
rules  as  fair  and  classroom  behavior.  When  children’s 
beliefs  about  the  fairness  of  rules  are  correlated  to 
peer  ratings  of  their  behavior  in  the  classroom  (see 
Table  5-39),  about  one-fourth  of  the  resulting  coefficients 
reach  statistical  significance.  With  only  a very  few 
exceptions,  the  correlations  are  in  the  expected  directions,, 
i.e.,  a belief  that  someone’s  rules  are  fair  is  associated 
with  positive  behavior  toward  peers  and  teachers,  and  a 
belief  that  someone’s  rules  are  unfair  is  linked  to  nega- 
tive behavior  toward  the  same  people. 
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The  distribution  of  significant  coefficients  falls 
into  patterns  which  show  little  similarity  from  grade  to 
grade.  Therefore,  they  may  be  important  indicators  of 
different  phases  of  socialization.  Also  there  are  more 
differences  than  similarities  between  boys  and  girls  of 
the  same  grade,  suggesting  that  sexual  differentiation 
occurs  early  and  continues.  There  are  about  twice  as  many 
relationships  in  the  fourth  grade  as  in  either  of  the  other 
two • Because  most  of  the  relationships  in  this  grade  con- 
cern the  fairness  of  rules  from  non-familial  sources  (espe- 
cially those  of  the  city,  the  teacher,  the  government,  and 
the  policeman),  and  since  they  are  linked  both  to  positive 
and  to  negative  behavior  in  the  school,  it  is  possible  to 
surmise  that  children  of  this  age  tend  to  be  polarized  into 
t w o categories:  (1)  those  who  find  that  the  web  of  rules 
outside  the  family  is  acceptable  and  fair,  and  who  tend  to 
comply  with  expectations  for  exemplary  behavior  from  their 
teachers  and  their  peers,  and  (2)  those  who  are  impressed 
by  the  lack  of  fairness  of  some  rules  which  they  find  out- 
side the  family,  and  who  accompany  this  belief  with  conduct 
which  earns  them  negative  nominations  from  their  peers. 

In  the  sixth  grade  one  pattern  indicates  that  girls 
who  are  nominated  for  their  negative  conduct  toward  peers 
perceive  the  rules  of  their  fathers,  mothers,  teachers,  and 
friends  as  unfair.  Boys  in  the  same  grade  who  behave  nega- 
tively toward  their  peers  and  toward  their  teachers  also 
tend  to  say,  in  both  instances,  that  their  fathers’  rules 
are  unfair. 

The  patterns  in  the  eighth  grade  show  connections 
between  girls1  positive  conduct  and  their  beliefs  that 
certain  rules  are  f air , and  between  boys’  negat ive  conduct 
and  their  beliefs  that  certain  rules  are  unfair . The  rules 
of  friends  are  more  significant  at  this  age,  and  the  link- 
age of  beliefs  about  the  fairness  of  friends’  rules  with 
observations  about  behavior  suggests  that  attitudes  may  be 
affected  by  one’s  social  acceptance  or  rejection  within 
friendship  groups.  The  fact  that  boys,  who  are  nominated 
for  negative  behavior  both  toward  peers  and  toward  the 
teacher,  also  believe  that  the  teacher’s  rules  are  not 
fair  is  consistent  with  the  eighth  grade  phenomenon,  men- 
tioned above,  of  applying  uncomplimentary  nicknames  to  some 
teachers . 

This  entire  table  will  receive  closer  scrutiny  in 
further  analyses,  but  one  other  feature  may  be  noted  here. 
There  are  four  significant  correlations  with  father’s 
rules  and  four  with  mother’s  rules.  Three  of  the  first 
four  concern  boys  ’ beliefs,  and  all  of  the  second  four  are 
related  to  girls ’ beliefs.  Hence  the  familiar  notion  that 
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a boy’s  behavior  is  allied  to  his  father’s  authority,  and 
a girl’s  to  her  mother’s,  receives  some  support  by  these 
findings , 

Summary , The  principal  conception  of  a fair  rule 
among  the  children  in  this  sample  is  that  of  a rule  which 
applies  in  the  same  way  to  all  people  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  Fair  rules  are  un  i ve  r s a 1 i s t i c ratiier  than 
particularistic. 

Though,  these  children  did  not  discriminate  sharply 
between  the  authority  figures  in  their  judgments  of  the 
fairness  of  rhe  figures’  rules,  with  increasing  grade  they 
did  give  lower  ratings  of  fairness  for  all  figures’  rules 
except  for  those  of  friends.  From  available  data  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  whether  these  children  become 
more  critical  of  rules  as  they  grow  older,  or  whether  the 
rules  are  indeed  less  fair  for  older  children,  though  it 
is  more  plausible  to  suppose  that  the  former  inference  is 
correct. 

Evidence  was  presented  which  suggested  that  the 
children's  estimates  of  rule  fairness  are  not  strongly 
associated  with  their  perceptions  of  other  attributes  of 
authority  figures,  including  their  helpfulness,  likability, 
power  to  punish  rule-breahers  and  the  likelihood  of  their 
inflicting  punishment  when  there  is  an  occasion  for  it. 
Among  these  four  attributes  the  first  two--helpf ulness  and 
likability--were  more  frequently  correlated  significantly 
with  rule  fairness  than  were  the  latter  two. 
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TABLE  5 - 37 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  THE  JUSTICE  OF  F.-tlENDS*  RULES, 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(JAPAN) 


GRADE  TOTAL  LOW  STATUS  HIGH  STATUS  TOTAL 


GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL  GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL  G.V.L 


FOUR 

3.16 

3.00 

2.76 

2.88 

3.5  8 

3.31 

3.45 

3.29 

SIX 

3.32 

3.24 

3.17 

3.21 

3.64 

3.26 

3.44 

3.42 

-> 

E I GUT 

3.19 

3.14 

2.98 

3. Of. 

3.54 

3.06 

3.  29 

3.3  7 

1/ 

TOTALS 

3.04 

3.39 

3.36 

3 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS-*  SES,  SEX.  ITEM-  "HOW  MANY  OF  THE 
RULES  OF  YOUR  FRIENDS  ARE  FAIR?"  ITEM  SCALE:  1 - NONE;  6 - ALL- 
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TABLE  5 - 34 


CCMPAR  ISON  CF  MEANS  ON  THE  JUSTICE  OF  PARENTS'  RULES, 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(JAPAN  ) 


GRADE  TOTAL  LOW  STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR  4.50  4.14  3.88 

4.01 

5.01  4.92 

4.97 

‘ . 59 

4.41 

SIX  4.29  4.23  4.04 

4.14 

4.53  4.39 

4.46 

4.  38 

4.21 

EIGHT  3.89  3.92  3.57 

3.73 

4.10  3.98 

4.04 

4.02 

3.77 

TOTALS 

3.97 

4.49 

4.34 

4.13 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS: 
COMBINATION  OF  2 ITEMS'  “HOW  MANY 
FAIR  ITEM  SCALE  : 1 - NONE  „ 6 - 

GRADE,  SES,  SEX. 

’ OF  YOUR  FATHER'S 
■ ALL. 

t 

INDEX  BASED  ON 
(MOTHER'S)  RULES  ARE 

TABLE 

5 - 35 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  THE  JUSTICE  OF  TEACHER'S 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
{ JAPAN ) 

RULES, 

GRADE  TOTAL  LOW  STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

SOYS 

FOUR  4.67  4.24  3.88 

4.06 

5.37  5.16 

5.27 

4.82 

4.51 

SIX  4.45  4.45  4.25 

4.33 

4.67  4.46 

4.57 

4.55 

4.35 

EIGHT  3.94  4. GO  4.U 

4.06 

3.92  3.76 

3.84 

3.96 

3.93 

< u i A u S 

4.16 

4.  56 

4.46 

4.27 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS: 
MANY  CF  YOUR  TEACHER'S  RULES  ARE 

SEX,  SES  BY  GRADE. 
FAIR?"  ITEM  SCALE? 

1 - 

ITEM  : 
NONE;  6 

11  HOW 
- ALL- 

TABLE 

5 - 36 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  THE  JUSTICE  OF  POLICEMAN'S,  CITY'S, 
GOVERNMENT'S  RULES,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(JAPAN ) 

AND 

GRADE  TOTAL  LOW  STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS  30YS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR  4.50  4.19  3.99 

4.09 

4.93  4.83 

4.88 

4.57 

4.42 

SIX  4.20  4.26  4.05 

4. 15 

4.36  4.13 

4.25 

4.31 

4.09 

EIGHT  3.78  3.86  3.83 

3.84 

3.83  3.63 

3.73 

3.84 

3.73 

TOTAL 

4.0  3 

4.29 

4 . 2 j 

<< . o a 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS?  SEX,  SES  BY  GRADE. 
CN  COMBINATION  OF  3 ITEMS-'  •'  HOW  MANY  OF  THE  PDLICEK 

AN'S  ( 

INDEX 

CITY'S, 

BASED 

GOVERNMENT 4 S ) RULES  ARE  FAIR/"  ITEM  SCALE  - I - NONE  i b - ALL- 
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TABLE  5-38 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  POSITIVE  AND  PUNITIVE  DIMENSIONS 
OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  BELIEF  IN  THE  JUSTICE  OF  THEIR  RULES 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(JAPAN) 


JUSTICE  OF  RULES  WITH: 

AUTHORITY 

FIGURES 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 
GRADE  FOUR  GRADE  SIX  GRADE  EIGHT 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 

Willingness  to  Help 

Father 

.29* 

.19* 

.31* 

.43* 

.29* 

.43* 

Mother 

,20* 

.31* 

.26* 

.15 

.12 

.21* 

Teacher 

.16 

.34* 

.10 

.28* 

.35* 

.35* 

Policeman 

.32* 

.44* 

.06 

.38* 

.20 

.13 

Government- 

Prime  Min* 

.17 

.31* 

.07 

.21 

.24 

.21 

Affective  Attachment 

Father 

.41* 

'.51* 

.29* 

.43* 

.37* 

.23* 

Mother 

.19* 

.54* 

.31* 

.44* 

.15 

.52* 

Teacher 

.32* 

.41* 

.20* 

.44* 

.46* 

.31* 

Policeman 

' .13 

.08 

-.02 

.23* 

-.06 

.27* 

Government- 

Prime  Min. 

.13 

.28* 

.02 

.07 

.27* 

.17 

Power  to  Punish 

Noncompliance 

Father 

.01 

.21* 

.16 

.33* 

.33* 

.46* 

Mother 

, 06 

.15 

.28* 

.34* 

.31* 

.25* 

Teacher 

.02 

.13 

.09 

.22* 

.46* 

.26* 

Policeman 

.16 

.03 

.17 

.27* 

.13 

.14 

Government- 

Prime  Min. 

.26* 

.21 

.01 

.08 

.09 

.30* 

Inevitability  of 

Punishment 

Father 

.11 

.27* 

.02 

.27* 

.15 

.06 

Mother 

.19* 

.32* 

.21* 

.21* 

.25* 

.00 

Teacher 

.03 

.03 

.32* 

.11 

.07 

.15 

Policeman 

.18 

.24* 

.24* 

.05 

.04 

-.00 

Government- 

Prime  Min. 

.23 

-.11 

.13 

.01 

.14 

.09 

Note,  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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TABLE  5-39 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  BELIEF  IN  THE  JUSTICE  OF  RULES  OF  AUTHORITY 
FIGURES  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(JAPAN) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Father 

4 

,00 

.20* 

-.04 

.10 

-.05 

-.15 

-.15 

-.16 

6 

.12 

-.13 

.12 

.09 

-.21* 

-.19* 

-.17 

-.26* 

8 

.18 

-.04 

.17 

-.14 

.04 

-.17 

.14 

-.20 

Mother 

4 

.22* 

.18 

.12 

.07 

-.13 

-.10 

-.27* 

-.12 

6 

.13 

-.03 

.08 

-.16 

-.27* 

-.08 

-.16 

-.11 

8 

.15 

.06 

.24* 

.09 

.12 

.12 

.10 

-.04 

Teacher 

4 

.15 

' .30* 

.00 

.25* 

-.13 

-.18 

-.23* 

-.30* 

6 

.18 

-.10 

-.02 

-.24* 

-.27* 

-.18 

-.15 

.09 

8 

.06 

.04 

.08 

-.15 

-.07 

-.29* 

-.08 

-.27* 

Government 

4 

.25* 

.05 

.28* 

.11 

-.13 

.11 

-.33* 

-.15 

6 

.11 

.08 

.17 

.10 

-.12 

-.10 

-.05 

.19* 

8 

.18 

.05 

.25* 

-.07 

-.09 

-.20* 

-.12 

-.26* 

Policeman 

4 

.27* 

.23* 

.12 

.16 

-.07 

-.13 

-.20* 

-.12 

6 

.03 

-.18 

-.06 

-.20* 

-.07 

-.29* 

-.17 

.03 

8 

.22* 

.02 

.20* 

.00 

-.04 

.01 

.07 

-.18 

City 

4 

.28* 

.31* 

.24* 

.31* 

-.28* 

-.03 

-.45* 

-.10 

6 

.16 

-.02 

.04 

-.02 

-.10 

-.27* 

.02 

-.02 

8 

.11 

.04 

.14 

-.10 

-.07 

-.13 

-.04 

-.14 

Friends 

4 

.06 

.30* 

.02 

.21 

-.14 

-.08 

-.11 

-.09 

6 

-.03 

-.13 

.14 

-.06 

-.28* 

-.14 

-.17 

.03 

8 

.26* 

,12 

.25* 

.07 

-.02 

-.19* 

-.05 

-.15 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  Correlation, 


d . The  Enforcement  of  Rules 


Rule-enforcers  in  the  family.  The  childrens  obser- 
vations about  rule-enforcers  in  their  families  are  very 
similar  to  those  about  rule-makers  (see  Table  5-40).  The 
same  qualifications  which_were  entered  there  in  the  dis  :us- 
sion  of  the  meaning  of  "Ie  no  kimari"  apply  to  these  find- 
ings also . 

Conditions  which  permit  one  person  to  enforce  rules 
and  require  another  to  obey.  The  interviews  with  school 
children  suggest  that  they  expect  their  conduct  to  be 
appraised  by  most  of  the  people  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact.  Not  only  were  the  visible  authority  figures 
usually  cited  as  those  who  "can  make  you  follow  a rule  or 
law,"  but  also  grandparents  and  other  children  (including 
the  "class  representative")  were  cited.  Neighbors  were 
also  included  by  some,  and  most  children  felt  that  "any 
adult"  could  make  them  follow  rules.  This  apparent  uni- 
versality was  qualified  in  their  responses  to  the  questions 
"Who  can’t  make  you  follow  the  rules?"  where  "a  baby," 

"a  child,"  "a  friend,"  "an  ordinary  white  collar,"  and  "a 
stranger"  were  variously  mentioned. 

Answers  to  other  interview  questions  amplify  the 
children’s  conception  of  rule-enforcement.  Their  explana- 
tions of  why  one  or  another  person  could  exact  compliance 
from  them  emphasize  not  only  the  legitimacy  of  that  per- 
son’s intervention  (for  example,  "it  is  the  teacher’s 
function"  to  correct  a child’s  behavior  in  a store),  but 
also  an  internalization  of  the  moral  basis  for  rules  ("if 
the  teacher  could  not  correct  the  child,  the  wrong  thing 
will  prevail").  The  act  of  enforcement;  as  reported  in 
the  interviews,  is  "soft"  rather  than  "hard."  In  every 
instance  (home,  school,  and  community)  the  children  most 
often  cited  some  form  of  verbal  admonishment  (advice, 
instruction,  scolding)  as  the  means  used.  When  "punish- 
ment" was  mentioned,  it  tended  to  be  mildly  coercive  (for 
example,  withholding  of  a meal  or  snack,  or  "being  placed 
on  the  teacher’s  black  list")  rather  than  directly  physical. 

Summary . Most  of  the  Japanese  children  in  the 
questionnaire  sample  stated  that  the  "whole  family" 
participated  when  family  rules  were  to  be  enforced.  Out- 
side the  family,  any  established  authority  figure  is 
usually  recognized  (according  to  the  children  in  the 
interview  sample)  as  someone  who  can  enforce  rules,  and 
many  mentioned  that  any  adult  could  do  this,  though  others 
limited  the  population  of  rule-enforcers  somewhat.  The 
justifications  given  for  rule-enforcement  emphasized 
either  that  particular  people  were  obligated  to  do  this, 
or  that  enforcement  is  morally  required. 
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TABLE  5-40 


PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLES  OF  FAMILY  MEMBERS  IN  ENFORCING  FAMILY 
RULES,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(JAPAN) 


RESPONSE  ALTERNATIVES 

grade 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

GIRLS 

SEX 

BOYS 

Father 

4 

ii 

17 

6 

10 

13 

6 

7 

13 

0 

4 

9 

8 

Total 

5 

4 

7 

4 

7 

Mother 

4 

21 

21 

21 

22 

20 

6 

15 

19 

10 

18 

11 

8 

Total 

16 

16 

15 

14 

17 

Father  and  Mother 

Together 

4 

29 

31 

26 

35 

22 

6 

19 

23 

15 

22 

16 

8 

Total 

18 

23 

14 

20 

17 

Whole  Family 

4 

39 

31 

47 

34 

45 

6 

60 

45 

74 

57 

63 

8 

Total 

61 

57 

64 

62 

59 

Item.  "Who  sees  that 

the  rules  of 

your 

family  are 

obeyed 

or  enforced?" 

Item  scale:  Percentage  choice  of  one  alternative. 


B3.  The  Childfs  Internalization  of  Norms 


a . Subjective  Response  to  Noncompliance 

If  Japan  is  a "shame11  culture,  as  many  have  argued, 
it  may  still  be  *'ne  in  which  "guilt"  is  significant,  as 
the  findings  to  be  discussed  in  this  section  show.  When 
Japanese  children  were  asked  whether  they  "feel  bad"  after 
breaking  the  rules  of  the  various  authority  figures,  bn 
the  average  their  answers  fell  within  a range  from  "some" 
to  "very  much"  (see  Figure  5-13) * Fourth  graders  did  not 
differentiate  strongly  among  the  figures;  the  range  of 
means  is  greater  for  eighth  graders  and  greatest  for  sixth 
graders.  Also,  the  rank  order  among  figures  is  not  stable 
from  grade  to  grade.  Government  is  first  in  the  fourth 
grade,  but  it  subsequently  falls  to  third  and  then  to 
fourth  place.  Father  is,  sequentially,  second,  first,  and 
second  in  the  rank  order,  and  mother  is  third,  second,  and 
third.  However}  across  all  grades  there  is  virtually  no 
difference  in  the  degree  of  guilt  felt  after  violating  the 
rules  of  father,  mother,  and  government. 

For  most  figures  the  guilt  feeling  decreases  from 
grade  to  grade,  but  for  friends  it  remains  relatively  con- 
stant. Consequently  "friends"  moves  up  in  the  rank  order 
from  fifth  (tied  with  city)  to  fourth  to  first  in  the 
eighth  grade.  The  breaking  of  religious  rules  produces 
guilt  feelings  of  least  intensity  in  all  grades,  with  a 
very  abrupt  drop  between  fourth  and  sixth  grade.  The 
teacher  is  intermediate  (fourth,  fifth,  and  fifth),  while 
the  city  (tied  for  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh)  and  the 
policeman  (seventh,  seventh,  and  sixth)  are  always  in  the 
lover  half  of  the  rank  orders. 

Social  status  is  the  variable  which  most  consistently 
shows  significant  differences  in  responses  to  this  question 
(see  Tables  5-41  through  5-44).  Upper  status  children 
report  more  guilt  than  lower  status  children  in  all  of  the 
subgroup  comparisons  for  each  authority  figure.  It  may  be 
that  internalization  of  rules  is  more  complete  among  upper 
status  children. 

Internalization  also  tends  to  be  more  complete  among 
girls  than  boys.  Sex  is  a statistically  significant  source 
of  response  variation  for  parents  (see  Table  5-41), 
teacher  (see  Table  5-42),  and  friends  (see  Table  5-44). 

In  all  instances  (including  the  policeman,  city,  govern- 
ment, and  religion)  there  is  a marked  and  sometimes  very 
pronounced  difference  between  the  sexes  in  the  eighth  grade. 


Grade  had  a significant  effect  on  the  reported 
intensity  of  guilt  feelings  for  violations  of  each  figure's 
rules,  save  those  of  friends,  but  the  effect  was  not  evenly 
linear  for  every  individual  figure.  In  general  the  decline 
in  guilt  feelings  appeared  to  be  greater  betx/een  sixth  and 
eighth  grade  than  between  fourth  and  sixth.  Religion  is  an 
exception  to  this,  for  between  sixth  and  eighth  grade  there 
was  a slight  increase  (see  Figure  5-13).  With  respect  to 
religion.  Buddhism  and  Shintoism  do  not  contain  extensive 
moral  or  ethical  codes  for  the  guidance  of  conduct  in  the 
secular  world.  With  respect  to  the  other  rules,  it  is 
possible  that  the  movement  from  elementary  to  middle  school 
(i.e.,  junior  high  school)  introduces  the  child  to  a sub- 
culture in  which  he  is  more  on  his  own,  and  less  dependent 
on  other  authorities,  and  therefore  somewhat  less  affected 
by  their  efforts  to  constrain  his  conduct. 

Se 1 f-puni shment  for  noncompliance.  Subjective  esti- 
mates of  the  degree  of  "feeling  bad"  is  one  indicator  of 
guilt,  but  an  internalized  disposition  to  punish  the  self 
when  one  has  broken  a rule  is  perhaps  a better  one,  in 
that  it  more  exactly  describes  the  inner  experience  of 
someone  who  is  said  to  feel  guilty.  Merely  to  "feel  bad," 
even  "very,  very  bad,"  need  not  have  a reflexive  connota- 
tion of  self-responsibility.  When  the  percentages  of 
children  who  answered  "I"  or  "me"  to  the  question, 

"Besides  (figure),  who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when 
you  do  not  obey  (figured)  rules?"  are  examined  more 
closely,  the  pattern  of  their  answers  presents  a somewhat 
different  picture  than  did  the  answers  to  the  questions 
which  have  just  been  discussed.  Table  5-45  shows  the 
percentages  of  students  in  each  grade  who  included  the 
self  among  those  who  would  punish  them  for  noncompliance. 
Therefore,  data  in  this  table  are  not  directly  comparable 
to  those  shown  in  Figure  5-13.  nevertheless , the  large 
increases  between  fourth  and  sixth  grades,  in  the  numbers 
of  children  reporting  that  they  would  punish  themselves, 
does  not  correspond  at  all  to  the  age  trends  in  Figure 
5-13,  which  indicated  that  the  intensity  of  guilt  feelings 
for  rule  violation  declined  with  age.  There  is  more  cor- 
respondence among  the  two  measures  for  the  sixth  and  eighth 
graders,  where  there  is  a downward  tendency  in  both  the 
reported  intensity  of  guilt  feelings  for  undetected  rule 
violation  and  the  percentages  of  Ss  affirming  that  they 
would  punish  themselves  for  noncompliance  known  to  others. 

In  this  writer’s  experience  and  observation  (there 
are  no  known  studies  on  this  point),  sixth  graders  in 
Japanese  schools  occupy  a special  position.  Being  the 
oldest  and  in  the  highest  grade  of  the  elementary  school, 
the  sixth  graders  are  made  conscious  of  their  roles  as 
models  for  younger  children  to  emulate.  On  such  public 
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occasions  as  the  annual  "undokai"  (athletic  meet)  , they 
are  more  likely  than  others  to  have  a prominent  part  in 
the  ceremonies  which  are  intermingled  with  the  competitions. 
It  is  conceivable  that  this  special  position  inspires  a 
self-image  which  is  at  least  temporarily  important  and 
which  is  compromised  when  one  behaves  in  a way  which  does 
not  set  a good  example,  i.e.,  when  one  breaks  a rule. 

If  this  special  position  has  such  an  effect,  it  is 
more  pronounced  among  higher  than  lower  status  children 
(though  still  present  in  the  latter),  for  as  Table  5-45 
shows,  the  percentage  increase  from  fourth  to  sixth  grade 
is  much  larger  for  higher  status  children,  for  each  author- 
ity figure.  This  explanation  does  not,  however,  illuminate 
the  curious  finding  that  sel f -punishment  most  frequently 
follows  violation  of  the  city?s  rules  in  the  sixth  grade 
(see  Table  5-45),  and  that  among  all  rules,  only  those  of 
the  city  are  not  associated  with  a decline  in  the  frequency 
of  Ss  reporting  self-punishment  between  sixth  and  eighth 
grade.  Consistent  with  the  patterns  discussed  in  the  pre- 
vious question,  girls  are  more  prone  toward  self-punishment 
than  boys  in  all  grades;  the  sex  difference  is  especially 
large  in  the  eighth  grade  (see  Table  5-45).  Higher  status 
children  are  more  sel f-p uni t ive  than  lower  status  children 
in  all  grades  with  but  one  reversal  (violations  of  teacher's 
rules  by  fourth  graders). 

Relationship  between  guilt  and  other  variables  of 
the  study.  Because  a sense  of  guilt  can  be  effective  in 
the  control  of  behavior,  it  is  important  to  attempt  to 
trace  this  sense  to  its  sources.  Tables  5-46  and  5-47 
provide  preliminary  information  for  this  quest.  They 
present  five  matrices  of  correlation  coefficients,  in 
which  guilt  (as  ascertained  through  the  question  "When 
you  break  your  [figure]  rules  and  no  one  knows  about  it, 
do  you  feel  bad?")  is  correlated  to  (1)  liking  for  author- 
ity figures,  (2)  perception  of  authority  figures  as  help- 
ful, (3)  perception  of  rules  of  authority  figures  as  fair, 
(4)  power  of  autho?;ity  figure  to  punish,  and  (5)  likelihood 
that  authority  figure  will  punish  disobedience. 

The  grossest  hypothesis  which  can  be  drawn  from  these 
matrices  states  that  guilt  is  more  closely  associated  with 
the  degree  of  liking  for  the  figure  than  with  any  of  the 
other  four  variables,  for  23  out  of  the  24  coefficients  in 
the  "liking"  matrix  are  statistically  significant,  while 
only  about  half  of  the  coefficients  in  each  of  the  remain- 
ing matrices  reach  this  level.  This  hypothesis  might  be 
modified  if  partial  correlation  analyses  were  done  for  all 
of  these  variables;  it  is  possible  that  one  or  a combina- 
tion of  the  other  variables  would  turn  out  to  be  more 
highly  related  to  "liking"  when  the  inter-correlations 
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among  the  five  are  controlled.  Still,  on  the  evidence  of 
the  findings  at  hand,  "liking"  seems  to  be  the  strongest 
single  predictor  of  guilt  feeling,  in  general.  This  sug- 
gests a second  hypothesis;  a natural  force  (liking), 
emanating  from  the  normal  ebb  and  flow  of  interaction,  is 
more  important  for  the  regulation  of  individual  behavior 
than  are  several  artificial,  i.e.,  contrived,  forces  such 
as  the  design  of  a "fair”  set  of  rules,  the  differential 
allocation  of  power  to  authorities,  and  the  certainty  or 
uncertainty  that  punishment  follows  noncompliance.  Even 
this  tentative  hypothesis  should  be  interpreted  with 
caution,  for  it  says  not  only  that  a well-liked  authority 
is  more  likely  to  inspire  guilt  than  a powerful  authority 
or  one  whose  rules  are  fair,  etc.,  but  also  that  an 
unliked  authority  is  less  likely  to  do  so. 

Furthermore,  the  gross  generalization  can  be  quali- 
fied when  more  detailed  comparisons  are  made  between  the. 
matrices.  Boys  * guilt  correlates  somewhat  more  highly, 
in  every  grade,  with  the  perceived  fairness  of  their 
fathers’  rules  than  it  does  with  their  liking  for  their 
fathers  (this  is  not  true  of  girls,  either  with  their 
mothers  or  their  fathers),  and  in  the  eighth  grade,  two 
other  variables  (helpfulness  and  power  to  punish)  also 
show  higher  coefficients  than  does  ‘’liking”  (this  is  also 
not  true  for  girls).  These  data  suggest  that,  insofar  as 
guilt  is  concerned,  a boy’s  instrumental  orientation  toward 
his  father  is  as  important  as  (or  perhaps  more  important 
than)  his  expressive  orientation  (as  this  is  indexed  by 
the  "liking”  question),  while  a girl’s  expressive  orienta- 
tion is  relatively  more  significant.  On  the  other  hand, 
inspection  of  the  comparable  coefficients  for  boys  with 
their  teachers  does  not  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

There,  the  magnitudes  of  the  five  coefficients  are  very 
nearly  equal  for  fourth  snd  sixth  graders,  but  in  the 
eighth  grade  the  coefficient  for  "liking”  is  highest  (.49) 
and  power  (of  the  teacher)  to  punish  is  second  (.39).  Thus 
the  previous  discussion  (see  section  Bib)  which  argued  that 
eighth  grade  boys  may  be  subject  to  some  ambivalence  toward 
the  teacher’s  authority  is  supplemented  here  by  the  finding 
that  "guilt  feeling"  may  also  be  a part  of  this  configura- 
tion. 


Relationship  between  guilt  and  belief  that  discipline 
by  one  authority  figure  will  be  reinforced  by  others.  When 
Children  say  that  they  feel  bad  after  disobeying  the  rule 
of  one  or  another  authority  figure,  it  is  appropriate  to 
inquire  whether  the  extent  of  this  feeling  is  related  to 
their  expectations  that  figures  other  than  the  one  whose 
rule  was  violated  will  punish  them.  Table  5-48  summarizes 
correlations  between  guilt  over  noncompliance  and  expecta- 
tions of  external  sanctions;  of  a total  432  correlation 
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coefficients  between  these  two  sets  of  variables,  166  were 
statistically  significant.  Three  of  these  are  negative, 
while  the  remainder  support  the  hypothesis  that  the  more 
guilty  a child  feels,  the  greater  is  his  belief  that  dis- 
cipline  from  the  authority  figure  in  question  will  be 
reinforced  by  someone  else. 

The  significant  correlations  are  not  evenly  distrib- 
uted over  this  table.  They  are  concentrated  most  conspic- 
uously in  the  rows  referring  to  beliefs  that  parents 
reinforce  non-family  authority  figures  and  that  the  total 
family  reinforces  the  school.  In  these  rows,  beliefs 
about  external  sanctions  are  most  frequently  associated 
with  feelings  of  guilt  from  violations  of  rules  of  the 
teacher,  the  city,  the  police,  and  the  government.  In 
these  data,  as  in  the  others,  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
a confident  determination  about  causal  direction  between 
the  variables,  but  one  hint  is  available.  The  row  identi- 
fied as  "Would  punish  self"  contains  the  third  largest  num- 
ber of  significant  coefficients,  and  their  pattern  of 
distribution  across  the  authority  figures  is  very  similar 
to  the  patterns  in  the  two  rows  previously  discussed. 
Teacher,  government,  city,  and  police  contain  the  largest 
numbers  of  significant  coefficients,  followed  next  by 
father  and  mother.  Religious  leaders  and  friends  are  in 
the  two  lowest  positions  in  the  frequency  rank  order  in 
all  three  instances.  This  correspondence  suggests  that 
the  inclination  to  punish  the  self  varies  in  strength  with 
both  the  feeling  of  guilt  and  the  expectation  of  external 
sanction.  If  readiness  to  punish  the  self  is  properly 
interpreted  as  an  indicator  of  a previously  internalized 
norm,  then  there  is  ground  for  the  tentative  conclusion 
that  the  feeling  of  guilt  is  not  simply  prompted  by  the 
recognition  that  one  is  likely  to  be  punished  within  the 
family  (and  particularly  by  one’s  parents).  Both  the 
variability  in  guilt  and  in  disposition  toward  self- 
punishment can  be  more  plausibly  attributed  to  the  varia- 
bility of  effectiveness  of  the  previous  years  of  social- 
ization within  the  family.  From  this  table  it  would  appear 
that  this  socialization  has  been  particularly  directed 
toward  the  implantation  of  norms  of  conduct  which  are 
appropriate  toward  such  authority  figures  as  the  teacher 
and  the  policeman,  and  toward  such  institutions  as  the  city 
and  the  national  government.  Socialization  has  possibly 
been  less  concerned  with  instilling  norms  which  are  perti- 
nent to  behavior  toward  friends  and  religious  leaders. 

What  are  more  difficult  to  unravel  and  to  interpret 
are  the  numbers  of  significant  coefficients  between  guilt 
feeling  for  breaking  either  father’s  or  mother’s  rules  and 
expectations  of  external  sanctions.  First,  there  are  no 
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large  differences  between  the  numbers  of  significant  coef- 
ficients for  father  and  for  mother.  The  correlation 
between  degree  of  expressed  guilt  and  expectations  of 
external  sanctions  are  apparently  similar  for  both.  Second, 
the  numbers  of  significant  coefficients  for  father  or  for 
mother  are  usually  not  the  highest  in  each  row,  nor  are 
they  usually  the  lowest.  Apparently  the  association 
between  guilt  feeling  and  the  "strength"  of  any  external 
reinforcement  system  is  not  quite  so  close  when  the  guilt 
is  a consequence  of  disobedience  to  either  parent  as  it 
is  when  guilt  follows  the  breaking  of  the  rules  of  some 
other  authority  figure(s).  Even  in  the  two  instances  in 
which  one  parent  is  reinforcing  the  discipline  of  the  other, 
the  association  is  only  moderate  (three  significant  coeffi- 
cients for  each)  in  comparison  to  the  nine  cells  in  the 
table  where  there  are  either  five  or  six  significant 
coefficients. 

One  explanation  for  the  general  distribution  of 
significant  coefficients  over  the  table  begins  with  the 
premise  that  when  a Japanese  child  says  that  he  feels  bad 
about  his  disobedience  he  may  mean  that  he  feels  guilt  or 
feels  shame  or  both.  As  has  been  mentioned  above  in  the 
discussion  of  the  seriousness  of  stealing,  major  trans- 
gressions by  Japanese  individuals  reflect  not  so  much  upon 
the  transgressors  themselves  as  they  do  upon  their  families. 
Hence,  it  is  reasonable  to  discover  that  the  reinforcements 
which  are  most  frequently  associated  with  bad  feelings  over 
rule-breaking  are  those  rooted  in  the  family,  and  that  the 
authority  figures  most  frequently  included  in  the  signifi- 
cant relationships  between  the  two  variables  are  those 
whose  rules,  when  flagrantly  violated,  are  most  likely  to 
bring  shame  upon  the  family.  The  teacher,  policeman,  city, 
and  national  government  are  all  authority  figures  or 
institutions  who  administer  rules  which  govern  conduct 
generally  visible  (or  at  least  visible  to  many  others,  in 
the  case  of  the  teacher).  Conduct  which  is  radically 
abusive  of  these  rules  is  precisely  the  sort  which  may 
cast  a shadow  upon  the  character  of  one’s  family. 

On  the  other  hand,  disobedience  to  father’s  or 
mother’s  rules  may  or  may  not  be  known  outside  the  family. 

In  many  cases  it  would  be  contained  entirely  within  the 
family,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  conduct  which  insults 
the  general  sense  of  propriety  of  the  larger  community 
would  not  be  regarded  by  children  as  conduct  governed  by 
father’s  rules  or  mother’s  rules.  The  relatively  infre- 
quent inclusion  of  religious  leaders  in  the  association 
between  the  two  variables  may  be  a consequence  of  the  very 
limited  scope  of  their  authority  over  Japanese  children's 
behavior.  The  similarly  small  number  of  significant 
correlations  involving  "friends"  may  be  due  to  the  lower 
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likelihood  that  violations  of  their  rules  would  be  construed 
by  anyone  as  being  of  a kind  which  would  bring  shame  to  the 
violators1  families. 

Relationship  between  guilt  and  classroom  behavior.  It 
would  simplify  the  construction  of  theory  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  guilt  feeling  correlated  highly  with  actual 
behavior,  but  Table  5-49  demonstrates  that  the  phenomena 
are  more  complicated.  The  straightforward  hypothesis  that 
,!the  more  guilt,  the  more  conforming  behavior1'  is  supported 
for  boys  and  girls  in  the  fourth  grade.  The  distribution 
of  significant  coefficients  for  this  age  group  shows  that 
all  authority  figures  (except  the  religious  leader  and  the 
index  for  sel f -punishmen t ) are  involved.  Children  who  say 
they  feel  bad  after  breaking  their  rules  also  tend  to  be 
nominated  for  their  good  behavior  both  toward  the  teacher 
and  toward  their  peers.  The  counterpart  to  this  pattern, 
however,  is  largely  missing,  for  there  are  only  six  signi- 
ficant correlations  with  fourth  graders1  negative  behavior. 
Five  of  these  connect  the  absence  of  guilt  feeling  with  a 
tendency  (the  magnitude  of  all  of  these  coefficients  is  low) 
for  a boy  to  be  cited  for  his  aggressive  behavior  toward 
the  teacher.  In  general,  there  are  many  fewer  significant 
relationships  with  negative  behavior,  permitting  the  argu- 
ment that  while  a strong  feeling  of  guilt  is  highly  condu- 
cive to  compliant  behavior,  a weak  one  is  not  necessarily 
associated  to  defiant  behavior. 

Curiously,  the  relations  among  these  variables  dis- 
appear almost  entirely  in  the  sixth  grade.  The  three 
significant  coefficients  for  this  group  are  about  the 
number  which  would  be  expected  by  chance.  The  number  of 
significant  correlations  increases  sharply  in  the  eighth 
grade,  and  al 1 of  them  concern  girls.  Eighth  grade  girls 
who  say  they  feel  quite  bad  when  they  break  anyone’s  rules 
are  also  somewhat  likely  to  be  mentioned  by  their  class- 
mates for  their  exemplary  conduct  toward  peers  or  toward 
the  teacher,  or  both.  This  pattern  extends  also  to  self- 
punitiveness; here  it  becomes  important  to  know  whether  a 
propensity  to  punish  one’s  self  is  or  is  not  an  indicator 
of  a firmer,  more  enduring  internalization  of  norms,  for 
this  variable  showed  only  one  significant  correlation  for 
fourth  graders  and  sixth  graders. 

Summary . The  intensity  of  guilt  feelings  reported 
by  the  Japanese  school  children  in  this  study  following 
violation  of  rules  of  authority  figures  decreased  with  age 
for  almost  every  figure;  it  was  greater  for  girls  and  upper 
status  children  than  for  boys  and  lower  status  children. 
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The  intensity  of  guilt  was  almost  always  significantly 
and  positively  related  to  children's  affective  attachment  to 
the  disobeyed  figure;  it  was  less  frequently  related  to  the 
perceived  helpfulness  of  that  authority  figure,  the  estimate 
of  the  fairness  of  his  rules,  his  perceived  power  to  punish, 
and  the  judged  probability  that  he  will  punish  a violator  of 
his  rules. 

On  the  average  the  children  rated  the  degree  of  their 
"feeling  bad"  as  being  higher  after  breaking  the  rules  of 
their  parents  and  the  laws  of  the  government  than  after 
violating  the  rules  of  the  teacher,  the  policeman,  and  the 
city.  The  degree  of  "feeling  bad"  was  most  frequently  cor- 
related with  expectations  that  the  discipline  of  the  author- 
ity figure  whose  rules  were  broken  would  be  reinforced  by 
some  other  authority  figure  when  (1)  the  figure  whose  rules 
were  violated  was  the  teacher,  the  policeman,  the  city,  or 
the  government,  and  (2)  the  source  expected  to  administer 
the  additional  punishment  was  either  the  child’s  parents 
or  his  total  family. 

The  likelihood  that  a child  would  punish  himself  after 
detected  violation  of  the  rules  of  authority  figures  shotted 
similar  variations  by  sampling  factors  as  did  the  measure 
of  guilt  for  undetected  noncompliance.  Girls  were  more 
self -punitive  than  boys,  and  high  status  children  tended  to 
be  more  self-punitive  than  low  status  children.  However, 
readiness  to  punish  the  self  did  not  decrease  steadily  from 
fourth  to  eighth  grade;  it  rose  between  fourth  and  sixth 
grade,  then  declined  between  sixth  and  eighth  grade. 
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FIGURE  5-13 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  GUILT  FEELINGS  FOLLOWING 
NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  FIGURE'S  RULES,  BY  GRADE 
(JAPAN) 


Item:  When  you  break  (figure's)  rules  and  no  one  knows  about  it,  do  you 

| feel  bad? 

Scale:'  1 - No,  not  at  all;  6 - Yes,  very,  very  much. 


TABLE  5 - 4.1 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  GUILT  FEELINGS  FOLLOWING  NON-COMPLIANCE 


WITH  PARE 

NTS  ’ iTlji. 

.ns,  BY  GRAD 
l JAPAN) 

E?  SDC 

I AL  STATUS?  AND  SEX 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

L 0 V 

i STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

■rf]  «T.  $ ' 

BOYS  To  TAL 

G I f-U.  S 

30  V S^ 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

4.67 

4.45 

A u 3 A * . 5 6 

5.02 

A • 8 8 

4.95 

4.  74 

4. S3 

SIX 

4.73 

4.76 

A * 33  Ac  55 

4.92 

A o 7 9 

4.  86 

4.84 

4.55 

EIGHT 

4.15 

4.24 

3 « 5 7 3 « P ( 

4.62 

A • 19 

4.41 

4.45 

3.88 

TOTALS 

A * 2 'I 

4.74 

4.68 

4.34 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS-  GRADE*  SES,  SEX.  INDEX  BASED  ON 
COMBINATION  OF  2 ITEMS:  ‘‘WHEN  YOU  BREAK  YOUR  FATHER #S  l MOTHER'S)  RULES 
AND  NO  ONE  KNOWS  ABOUT  IT,  DO  YOU  FEEL  8 AD ?"  ITEM  SCALE  * i - NO*  NOT  AT 

« •„  <_  j o — V L . * J t K i t V C K i i 'i  - L ! 1 - 

TABLE  5 ■ 42 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  GUILT  F&ELINGS*.  FOLLOWING 
NON-COMPLIANCE  WITH  TEACHER'S  RULES*.  8Y  GRADE, 

SOCIAL  STATUS,.  AND  SEX 
(JAPAN ) 


GRADE- 

T fJT  i\L 

LOW  STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BUYS 

TOTAL 

G l RJL  s 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

A*  5 5 

A *22 

4„0A 

A.  13 

5.0A 

A * 8 A 

4.94 

A.  6A 

A • A 5 

SI  X 

A*26 

A.  09 

3.92 

A * 0 i 

A «,  5 3 

A..  5 3 

4.53 

A. 30 

A. 22 

EIGHT 

3.82 

3.97 

3 o A6 

3.6  9 

A . 15 

3 « 7 1 

3.93 

A.  08 

3.59 

TO i ALS 

3.96 

4.47 

A*  36 

A. 09 

NUTE 

.-S IGwIF ICANT 

EFFECTS: 

GRADE  5 

SES  *. 

S r.  X ;■  \ 

TEMS 

"WHEN  YOU 

BREAK  TEACHERS':  RULES  AND  NO  UN 6 KNOWS  ABOUT  ;u  DO  YOU  FEEL  8ADf»  ITEM 
SCALE1  1 — N U t-  NUT  A i ALLj  o — i b S VcR  Y * '.EK  » (* 


TABLE  s - 43 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  GUILT  FEELINGS  FOLLOWING  NON-COMPLIANCE 
WITH  THE  RULES  OF  SEVERAL  AUTHORITY  FIGURES* 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS?  AND  SEX 
(JAPAN? 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

1 STATUS 

HIG 

H STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

SOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

4.  25 

3.98 

3.90 

3 * 94 

4.55 

4.52 

4.54 

4.28 

4.22 

SIX 

3.97 

3.99 

3.87 

3.93 

4.0  5 

3.97 

4.01 

4.02 

3.92 

EIGHT 

3.61 

3.60 

3.29 

3.  A3 

4.00 

3.56 

3.78 

3.82 

3.43 

TOTALS 

3*78 

4.12 

4.04 

3.85 

NOTE. 

-SIGNIFICANT 

EFFECTS? 

GRADE, 

SES- 

INDEX 

BASED 

ON 

COMBINATION  OF  3 ITEMS:  "WHEN  YOU  BREAK  POLICEMEN’S  ORDERS  (CITY'S  RULES 
rn  ipAkS  * GOVERNMENT* S RULES  OR  LAWS)  AND  NO  ONE  KNOWS  A30UT  IT?  DO  YOU 
£^4-  BAD?"  ITEM  SCALE:  I - NO*  NOT  AT  ALL:  fc  - YES?  VERY?  VERY  MUCH, 


T 'T 


TABLE  5 - 44 


CCMPAR ISON  OF  MEANS  CN  GUILT  FEELINGS  FOLLOWING  NCN-CGMPL I ANCE 
WITH  FR I ENOS  * RULES,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

( JAPAN) 


GRACE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

4.40 

4.48 

3.92 

4.20 

4.61 

4.56 

4.58 

4.55 

4.24 

SIX 

4.42 

4.39 

3.85 

4.13 

4.84 

‘4.62 

4.73 

4.61 

4.21 

EIGHT 

4.27 

4.13 

3.89 

4.CC 

4.65 

4.36 

4.5C 

4.42 

4.14 

TOTALS 

4.11 

4.6C 

4.53 

4.20 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  El  fECTS*  SES,  SEX.  ITEM1  **WHEN  YOU  BREAK  YOUR 
FR I ENC  S r RULES  ANC  NO  ONE  KNOWS  ABOUT  IT,  DO  YOU  FEEL  BAD/"  ITEM  SCALE  : 
I - NC,  NCT  AT  ALL  j 6 - YES,  VERY,  VERY  MUCH- 
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COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  OF  Ss  REPORTING  PUNISHMENT  OF  SELF  FOR  NONCOMPLIANCE 
WITH  RULES  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,.  AND  SEX 

(JAPAN) 


TABLE  5-46 

RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AS  HELPFUL, 
LIKABLE,  ,AND  JUST,  AND  GUILT  OVER  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH 
THEIR  RULES,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(JAPAN) 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 
FOUR  GRADE  SIX ' GRADE 

BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

Guilt  with:  Affiliation 

(liking  for  Authority  Figures) 

Father 

.41* 

.33* 

.30* 

.26* 

.45* 

.30* 

Mother 

.37* 

.40* 

.32* 

.52* 

.51* 

.38* 

Teacher 

.36* 

.26* 

.34* 

. 32* 

.48* 

.49* 

Policeman > 

.26* 

.33* 

.21 

.29* 

.42* 

.46* 

Prime  Minister 

.'38* 

.28* 

.15 

-.10 

.23* 

.20* 

Guilt  with;  Perception  of 
Authority  Figures  as  helpful 

Father 

.18 

.29* 

.02 

.15 

.10 

.36* 

Mother 

.09 

.06 

.12 

.00 

.03 

.41* 

Teacher 

.26* 

.21* 

.27* 

.14 

.41* 

.30* 

Policeman 

.19 

.41* 

.18 

.13 

.40* 

.34* 

Religious  Leader 

.24 

.07 

.54* 

.76* 

.42 

.67* 

Prime  Minister 

.35* 

.34* 

-.12 

,U6 

-.06 

.28* 

Friends  ,29* 

Guilt  with:  Perception  of  Rules 

.28* 

.30* 

.24* 

.32* 

.32* 

of  Author,  Figures  as  fair 

Father 

.36* 

.38* 

.12 

.36* 

.22* 

.42* 

Mother 

.34* 

.28* 

.10 

.42* 

.37* 

.27* 

Teacher 

.31* 

.37* 

.28* 

.34* 

.34* 

.26* 

Policeman 

.29* 

.55* 

.26* 

.33* 

.15 

.21* 

City 

.39* 

.45* 

.15 

.17 

.31* 

.18 

Government 

.48* 

.27* 

.15 

.26* 

.24* 

.24* 

Friends 

.13 

.45* 

.43* 

.36* 

.23* 

.40* 

Note,  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


ERiC 


TABLE  5-47 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  PUNITIVE  DIMENSIONS  OF 
AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  GUILT 
OVER  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  THEIR  RULES, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(JAPAN) 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 
FOUR  GRADE  SIX  GRADE 

BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

Guilt  with:  Power  of  Figure 

to  Punish 

Father 

.09 

.23* 

.28* 

.13 

.12 

.43*  - 

Mother 

.28* 

.07 

.10 

.22* 

.25* 

.26* 

Teacher  * 

ii-6 — 

r25* 

.27* 

.31* 

.46* 

.39* 

Policeman 

.18 

.22* 

-.01 

-.02 

.14 

.20 

Religious  Leader 

.04 

.11 

.22 

-.04 

.44* 

.36* 

Prime  Minister 

.24* 

.08 

-.07 

.09 

-.03 

.30* 

Judge 

.40* 

.28* 

.00 

.18 

.45* 

.04 

Friends 

.07 

.04 

-.04 

*17 

.27* 

.30* 

Guilt  with:  Likelihood  that 

Figure  Will  Punish  Disobedience 

Father 

.29* 

.23* 

.29* 

.16 

.33* 

.25*  ' 

Mother 

.09 

.23* 

.25* 

.30* 

.07 

.34* 

Teacher 

.20 

.18 

.26* 

.29* 

.18 

.07 

Policeman 

.27* 

.39* 

.21 

.13 

.33* 

.19 

Government 

.50* 

.11 

.36* 

.15 

.29* 

.19 

City 

.21 

.37* 

.25* 

. 30* 

.46* 

.29* 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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TABLE  5-49 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  GUILT  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR, 
BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(JAPAN) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Father 

4 

.27* 

.25* 

.19* 

.24* 

.07 

-.14 

-.06 

-.23* 

6 

.07 

-.03 

-.08 

.14 

-.04 

-.03 

-.09 

.02 

8 

.20 

.00 

.22* 

.00 

-.13 

.02 

-.20 

-.10 

Mother 

4 

.31 

.27* 

.23* 

.28* 

-.08 

-.15 

-.13 

-.22* 

6 

.04 

-.01 

-.12 

.12 

-.06 

.00 

-.06 

-.05 

8 

.32* 

-.05 

.29* 

.04 

.00 

- 04 

-.08 

-.16 

Teacher 

4 

.27* 

.35* 

.17 

.35* 

-.16 

-.09 

-.31* 

-.21* 

6 

-.02 

.03 

-.02 

-.09 

-.15 

-.09 

-.19* 

.05 

8 

.19* 

-.05 

.25* 

-.07 

-.21* 

-.05 

-.23* 

-.08 

Policeman 

4 

.25* 

.32* 

.09 

.26* 

-.09 

-.15 

-.16 

-.14 

6 

-.03 

.04 

-.11 

-.07 

-.13 

-.09 

-.18 

-.04 

8 

.16 

-.00 

.22* 

-.09 

-.15 

-.04 

-.15 

-.10 

Religion 

4 

.15 

.07 

.10 

.18 

.12 

-.09 

-.05 

-.19 

6 

.01 

.14 

.07 

.11 

.19 

.12 

-.09 

— . 02 

8 

.23 

.01 

.16 

.18 

-.16 

-.02 

-.11 

.05 

Government 

4 

.27* 

.26* 

.15 

.22* 

-.03 

-.13 

-.19* 

-.13 

6 

.11 

.03 

.05 

.05 

-.12 

.06 

-.05 

.17 

8 

.21 

-.07 

.23* 

-.09 

.06 

-.01 

-.11 

-.06 

City 

4 

.24* 

.34* 

.14 

.32* 

.03 

-.14 

-.12 

-a. 13 

6 

-.10 

.06 

-.06 

.01 

-.20* 

.04 

-.10 

,04 

0 

.33* 

.03 

.35* 

.03 

-.18 

.06 

-.17 

- 09 

Friends 

4 

.14 

.31* 

.09 

.30* 

-.00 

-.14 

-.16 

-.20* 

6 

-.17 

-.13 

-.05 

.12 

-.07 

-.03 

-.02 

.04 

8 

.20* 

.11 

.21* 

.04 

.01 

-.03 

-.08 

-.02 

Punish-self 

4 

.06 

.04 

.07 

.07 

.10 

-.12 

-.05 

-.18 

Index 

6 

-.13 

-.06 

.05 

-.07 

-.22 

-.15 

-.09 

.03 

8 

.24* 

-.13 

.19* 

-.13 

.13 

.03 

.00 

-.08 

Note. + Indicates  significant  correlation. 

;f|  For  content  of  Punish-self  Index  see  Table  5-45,  footnote. 


b . Identification  with  the  Norms  of  the  System 
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The  order  of  preference  of  the  response  alternatives 
is  , relatively  constant  from  grade  to  grade.  Table  5-51 
shows  the  mean  scores  for  each  grade  across  the  five  author- 
ity figures,  MAsk  them  why11  appeared  to  be  most  frequently 
cited  in  each  grade,  and  "Tell  them  they  are  wrong"  was 
second  in  each  instance.  These  would  ordinarily  be  the 
mildest  kinds  of  corrective  action,  because  they  leave  room 
for  the  possibilities  that  the  violation  was  unintended  or 
excusable,  and  they  do  not  necessarily  involve  any  other 
people.  The  third  most  frequently  mentioned  action  in  each 
grade,  "Tell  the  figure,"  is  more  clearly  a response  in 
behalf  of  the  "official"  system;  its  sharp  decline  in  use 
through  the  grades  suggests  the  growing  strength  of  an 
informal  norm  against  "tattling,"  or  "litsukeru"  in 
Japanese , 

If  the  "Do  nothing"  option  is  excluded,  the  other 
three  actions  also  occupy  the  same  rank  position  in  each 
grade.  "Tell  my  parents"  is  fourth,  "Punish  them  myself" 
is  fifth,  and  "Tell  their  parents"  is  last.  When  "Do 
nothing"  is  included,  it  moves  from  seventh  in  fourth 
grade  to  fifth  position  and  then  to  fourth  in  the  eighth 
grade . 

While  the  range  of  percentages  of  children  citing 
each  action  alternative  across  the  five  authority  figures 
is  not  particularly  large,  there  are  nevertheless  some 
differences  within  each  option  which  may  be  noted,  "Ask 
them  why"  and  "Tell  them  they  are  wrong"  are  preferred 
more  often  when  other  children  break  the  city’s  and  the 
teacher’s  rules;  it  is  possible  that,  to  Japanese  children, 
violation  of  these  rules  by  peers  is  somewhat  more  salient 
than  peers’  transgressions  against  the  rules  of  their  own 
parents  or  their  religion.  Violations  of  some  of  these 
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rules,  e.g.,  running  in  the  school  hallway  or  failing  to 
observe  rules  for  pedestrians,  conceivably  can  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  others  nearby. 

Japanese  children  were  most  likely  to  ‘'Tell  their 
own  parents"  about  violations  of  father’s  and  the  city’s 
rules;  they  also  reported  that  they  would  "Tell  the 
parents  of  the  other  children"  more  often  in  instances 
involving  violations  against  the  city  than  when  peers 
violate  the  rules  of  other  authority  figures.  The  continu 
ing  prominence  of  the  city  in  these  rank  orders  suggests 
an  underlying  concern  with  safety  for  one’s  self  and  for 
others.  It  is  not  uncommon,  for  example,  for  a teacher  to 
ascertain  exactly  what  route  each  child  takes  to  walk  to 
and  from  school,  and  to  be  sure  that  this  route  is  the 
safest  available  (i.e.,  most  free  of  speeding  vehicles). 

A child  who  "tells  the  parents"  about  their  child’s  viola- 
tion of  a city  rule  may  be  motivated  more  by  an  interest 
in  that  child's  safety  than  by  anything  else. 

The  order  of  preference  for  the  action  "Tell  the 
figure"  roughly  corresponds  to  the  accessibility  of  that 
figure.  In  sixth  and  eighth  grades  the  teacher  ranks 
first,  mother  second,  father  third,  religion  fourth,  and 
city  fifth.  "Try  to  punish  them  myself"  shows  no  consist- 
ent differences  among  father,  teacher,  city,  and  mother, 
though  religion  is  last  in  each  grade  by  a discernible 
margin . 

Variations  in  the  frequency  with  which  children  from 
different  grade,  sex,  and  SES  groups  cited  each  type  of 
response  to  peers’  disobedience  were  tested  for  signifi- 
cance only  for  the  index  scores  combining  choices  of  the 
same  type  of  response  across  all  authority  figures  con- 
sidered. As  shown  in  Table  5-51,  the  alternatives  "Ask 
why"  and  "Tell  my  parents"  were  cited  with  decreasing  fre- 
quency as  children  grew  older.  Also,  more  high  status 
than  low  status  children  cited  these  responses,  while  the 
alternative  "Tell  their  parents"  was  cited  more  often  by 
low  statue  than  high  status  children.  The  frequency  of 
"Tell  the  figure"  and  "Do  nothing"  varied  by  SES  in  inter- 
action with  grade:  the  former  type  of  response  was  more 

frequent  among  high  status  than  low  status  children  at 
grades  four  and  six,  but  by  grade  eight  the  SES  difference 
levelled  off;  by  contrast,  "Do  nothing"  was  cited  more 
often  by  low  status  than  by  high  status  children  at  grades 
four  and  six,  while  at  grade  eight,  inaction  in  the  face 
of  peers’  disobedience  appeared  to  be  more  frequent  among 
high  status  than  low  status  children.  Finally,  while  boys 
surpassed  girls  across  all  grades  in  ascertaining  that 
they  would  "Tell  the  parents"  of  disobeying  peers  or  they 
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would  "Try  to  punish  them,"  girls  outnumbered  boys  in  the 
frequency  of  citing  the  alternative  "Tell  my  parents. ,f 

Relationships  between  choices  of  methods  of  enforc- 
ing rules  upon  disobeying  peers  and  other  measures  of 
internalization  of  norms.  These  reports  about  childrens 
intervention  in  the  noncompliant  conduct  of  their  peers 
are  partly  associated  with  the  amount  of  guilt  ("How  bad 
do  you  feel  . . . ?")  which  they  say  they  feel  when  they 

themselves  break  rules  (see  Table  5-52).  Data  in  this 
table  suggest  first  that  guilt  for  one’s  own  transgres- 
sions is  not  always  involved  in  children’s  readiness  to 
react  to  peers : disobedience  of  rules  of  authority  fig- 
ures* only  one-third  of  the  coefficients  between  tl^ese 
variables  were  statistically  significant.  Personal  guilt 
was,  however,  in  a quite  consistent  positive  association 
with  certain  methods  of  handling  peers5  transgressions, 
such  as  "Ask  them  why,"  "Tell  the  figure,"  and  "Tell  them 
they  are  wrong."  In  these  instances  more  than  half  of  the 
correlations  across  grade  and  sex  groups  were  significant 
and  positive.  Some  form  of  empathy  may  be  at  work  here. 
Personal  guilt  was  somewhat  less  closely  associated  with 
dispositions  to  "Tell  my  parents"  or  to  "Do  nothing";  in 
the  latter  instance  all  significant  coefficients  were 
negative,  as  could  be  expected.  The  options  "Tell  their 
parents"  and  "Try  to  punish  them"  may  be  products  of  a 
quite  different  complex  of  motives.  The  very  small  number 
of  significant  correlations  (five)  for  these  two  alter- 
natives and  the  fact  that  some  are  negative  and  some  posi- 
tive indicates  a probability  of  no  association  between 
choosing  these  modes  of  action  and  one’s  own  guilt 
feelings . 

Relationships  between  choices  of  methods  of  facing 
peers5  rule  violations  and  peer  ratings  of  classroom 
b ehavior . The  discussion  up  to  this  point  has  sec  aside 
the  question?  Do  these  children  actually  behave  the  way 
they  say  they  do?  An  initial  and  indirect  answer  is  pro- 
vided by  the  correlations  between  peer  nominations  for 
outstanding  positive  and  negative  behavior  in  the  class- 
room, and  children’s  preferred  responses  to  the  noncompli- 
ant behavior  of  other  children  (see  Table  5-53).  Less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  coefficients  are  significant,  so 
the  association  is  not  a general  one.  Nonetheless , the 
distribution  of  the  significant  coefficients  describes 
patterns  which  throw  a little  more  light  upon  the 
socialization  process. 

More  than  half  of  the  significant  coefficients 
(17  out  of  30)  appear  among  fourth  graders,  and  thirteen 
of  these  concern  positive  rather  than  negative  behavior. 
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These  indicate  that  children  whose  behavior  toward  peers 
and  toward  teacher  is  cooperative  also  tend  to  prefer  to 
"Tell  my  parents,"  to  "Tell  the  figure,"  and  to  "Ask  them 
why"  when  other  children  misbehave.  They  also  avoid  "Do 
nothing,"  There  are  but  four  significant  coefficients  on 
the  negative  side,  but  three  of  these  are  positive.  Girls 
who  say  they  will  "Tell  their  parents"  are  also  likely  to 
be  cited  for  their  bad  conduct  toward  peers  (, 23)  and 
toward  the  teacher  (.45);  on  the  other  hand.,  girls  who  do 
no t say  they  will  "Tell  my  parents"  are  likely  to  b^  cited 
only  for  negative  behavior  toward  peers  (-.61),  This 
latter  is  the  strongest  relationship  in  the  table. 

The  picture  emerging  from  these  findings  is  one  in 
which  there  is  some  correspondence  between  the  subjective 
states  of  these  younger  children  and  their  actual  behavior 
They  accept  the  norms  of  authorities,  and  those  whose  be- 
havior is  most  applauded  by  their  peers  feel  at  least  a 
responsibility  to  report  others1  defiance  to  the  figure 
in  question,  to  their  own  parents,  and  to  act  themselves 
to  the  extent  of  "Asking  why."  They  do  not,  however,  tell 
the  parents  of  the  offending  children,  and  they  do  not  say 
they  woi'ld  "Do  nothing."  Fourth  grade  society  seems  to  be 
one  which  is  quite  compatible  with  the  "official  system." 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  the  "societies"  of  the 
sixth  and  eighth  grade  are  incompatible  with  the  system 
simply  because  the  fourth  grade  pattern  is  not  at  all 
apparent  in  either.  Rather,  it  seems  plausible  that  older 
children  are . somewhat  disengaged  from  it,  more  detached. 
There  is  some  evidence  of  resistance  to  the  system's  norms 
particularly  among  sixth  grade  girls.  Here  those  who  say 
they  would  "Ask  why,"  or  "Tell  them  they  are  wrong,"  or 
would  try  to  punish  wrongdoers  themselves,  are  girls  who 
are  perceived  to  behave  negatively  toward  their  teachers. 
But;  the  quite  small  number  of  significant  coefficients  in 
the  sixth  and  especially  in  the  eighth  grade,  together 
with  the  propensity  for  positively  behaving  eighth  grade 
boys  to  say  they  would  "Do  nothing,"  seems  indicative  of 
a greater  detachment. 

Summary . The  Japanese  children’s  choices  of  methods 
of  dealing  with  peers’  breaking  rules  of  authority  figures 
indicate  the  following  general  order  of  preference:  (1) 

"Ask  them  why,"  (2)  "Tell  them  they  are  wrong,"  (3)  "Tell 
the  figure  (whose  rule  has  been  violated),"  (4)  "Tell  my 
parents,"  (5)  "Punish  them  myself,"  and  (6)  "Tell  their 
parents."  In  general,  the  numbers  of  children  saying  they 
would  do  any  of  these  things  declined  with  age,  with  only 
"Punish  them  myself"  being  an  exception  to  this  trend. 

The  number  of  children  maintaining  that  they  would  "Do 
nothing"  increased  with  age. 
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The  actions  selected  depended  to  some  extent  on  the 
source  of  rules  that  had  been  violated.  Violations  of 
city  rules  were  likely  to  lead  children  to  say  that  they 
would  do  one  or  more  of  the  following:  nAslt  them  why," 
"Tell  them  they  are  wrong/'  "Tell  my  parents,"  and  "Tell 
their  parents."  Each  of  these  actions  was  cited  more 
often  in  connection  with  infringements  upon  city  rules 
than  it  was  for  violations  of  most  of  the  other  authority 
figures  1 rules . 

The  action  selected  also  varied  in  some  instances 
with  the  sex  of  SES  of  the  responders.  "Ask  them  why" 
and  "Tell  my  parents"  v;ere  chosen  significantly  oftener 
by  high  status  than  by  low  status  children,  while  "Tell 
their  parents"  was  chosen  more  frequently  by  low  status 
than  by  high  status  children.  The  frequency  of  "Tell 
the  figure"  and  "Do  nothing"  varied  by  SES  in  interaction 
with  grade.  Boys  were  more  likely  than  girls  to  "Tell  the 
offender's  parents'1  or  "Try  to  punish  the  offender," 
while  more  girls  than  boys  said  that  they  would  "Tell 
their  own  parents." 

The  particular  ways  in  which  a child  said  he  would 
respond  to' disobedient  peers  were  not  usually  associated 
with  how  bad  he  said  he  felt  after  he  himself  had  broken 
a rule.  Across  all  grade  and  sex  groups,  guilt  was  most 
consistently  associated  with  the  choice  of  three  methods 
of  coping  with  peers'  transgrassions-*~"Ask  them  why," 

"Tell  the  figure,"  and  "Tell  them  they  are  wrong." 
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COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  RESPONSES  FOLLOWING  PEERS'  DISOBEDIENCE  OF  RULES  OF 
FIVE  AUTHORITY  FIGURES,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(JAPAN) 
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Note.  ^Indicates  negative  relationship 
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TABLE  5-53 


IELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  TYPES  OF  P.ESPOH3E  TO  PEEPS ' DISOBEDIENCE 
OF  RULES  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  CLASSEOOII  BEHAVIOR, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(JAPAN) 


TYPES  OF  GRADE  PEER  HO!  II  HAT  ION  INDICES 

RESPONSE  TO  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

PEERS’ 

DISOBEDIENCE  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Toll  cry  parents 

4 

.33* 

.25* 

.23* 

.24* 

-.61* 

-.02 

-.18 

-.05 

6 

.05 

-.01 

.02 

,00 

-.12 

-.26* 

.08 

-.08 

8 

.20* 

-.06 

.12 

-.02 

.10 

.09 

.15 

.03 

Tell  their 
parents 

4 

.01 

-.14 

-.12 

-.10 

.23* 

-.04 

.45* 

.09 

6 

-.06 

.01 

-.09 

-.13 

.37* 

.09 

.15 

.0-'* 

0 

-.08 

-.13 

-.02 

-.11 

.02 

-.00 

-.02 

.02 

Tell  (figure) 

4 

.30* 

.22* 

.15 

.23* 

-.16 

-,0m 

-.07 

-.06 

6 

.10 

-.06 

.02 

-.11 

-.10 

-.20* 

.05 

-.00 

8 

.16 

-.14 

.17 

-.15 

.02 

-.00 

-.03 

-.09 

Ask  why 

4 

.29* 

.21* 

.21* 

.09 

-.05 

-.07 

-.05 

-.15 

6 

.03 

.15 

-.03 

.24* 

-.10 

.22* 

.00 

.19* 

8 

.15 

-.11 

.12 

-.10 

.01 

.22* 

-.05 

.05 

Tell  then  they 
nrc  wrong 

4 

-.01 

.11 

.03 

.10 

.12 

.05 

.05 

-.02 

0 

.11 

.03 

.03 

.13 

.03 

.17 

-.02 

.23* 

8 

-.02 

-.15 

-.02 

-.26* 

-.09 

.15 

-.10 

-.04 

Try  to  punish 
thca 

4 

-.16 

-.16 

-.12 

-.12 

.01 

.07 

.03 

.09 

6 

.03 

.10 

.15 

.06 

-.09 

.00 

-.10 

.24* 

8 

-.10 

-.13 

-.00 

-.11 

-.05 

.08 

-.07 

.08 

Do  nothing 

4 

-.26* 

-.28* 

-.16 

-.23* 

.00 

.05 

.05 

.20* 

0 

-.01 

-.00 

-.05 

-.15 

.17 

-.08 

.01 

-.12 

8 

.03 

.22* 

.10 

.20* 

.01 

-.16 

.04 

.02 

Note.  *Indlcntoo  ul^nlficnnt  correlation. 


tt 4 . The  Child's  Response  to  Unjust  Authori  ty 


a . Reactions  to  Injustice  from  Total  Authority 

When  Japanese  children  are  confronted  with  injustice 
f i *m  an  authority,  they  want  to  hnou  why  and  they  say  they 
*7  ik  why.,s  Ac  Figure  5-14  makes  plain,  this  is  a reaction 
. f erred  by  children  in  all  grades  and  for  all  sources  of 
i)  ustice.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  to  'Get  even" 
ii  always  the  least  preferred  response,  "Ask  parents  to 
i":ervene:*  is  next  least,  and  "Do  nothing"  is  ’’sually  in 
f fth  position  in  the  list  of  six  options.  The  remaining 
two  options,  "Verbal  responses"  and  "Talk  to  peers,"  are 
intermediate . 

These  various  reactions  are  not  uniformly  selected 
by  the  subgroups  within  the  Japanese  sample;  there  are 
many  differences  between  grade,  SES,  and  sex  groups. 

Table  5-54  summarizes  the  "Yes"  responses  by  type  of  action 
(or  inaction)  across  all  authority  figures.  Table  5-55  con- 
tains mean  ccorew  which  are  indicative  of  children's  over- 
all preferences  of  methods  of  dealing  with  injustice  from 
"total  authority."  "Do  nothing"  and  "Ask  parents  to  inter- 
vene" are  generally  more  preferred  by  low  status  than  high 
status  children,  while  "Ask  why"  is  more  often  chosen  by 
high  status  children.  In  the  fourth  and  sixth  grades,  low 
status  children  mention  "Verbal  responses"  and  "Get  even" 
approaches  oftener  than  do  high  status  children,  but  in 
the  eighth  grade  the  status  difference  is  in  the  other 
direction.  Upper  status  children  are  perhaps  more  inhib- 
ited in  the  use  of  these  more  aggressive  behaviors  than 
are  low  status  children,  at  least  at  younger  ages,  but  the 
inhibitions  quite  possibly  become  weaker  with  age.  Also 
these  two  aggressive  responses,  together  with  "Ask  parents 
to  intervene,"  are  generally  selected  more  often  by  boys 
than  by  girls,  and  there  is  a sex  by  grade  interaction  for 
the  "Ask  why"  alternative.  This  is  preferred  oftener  by 
boys  in  the  two  lower  grades,  and  by  girls  in  the  eighth 
grade.  Finally,  the  "Do  nothing"  category  shows  a declin- 
ing trend  from  fourth  to  eighth  grade8  and  "Talk  to  peers," 
shows  an  increasing  utility  which  is  particularly  marked 
among  high  status  children  and  girls. 

Summa  ry . As  in  the  situation  of  other  children's 
transgressions  where  children  in  this  sample  most  fre- 
quently said  that  they  would  intervene  and  "Ask  them  why," 
so  in  the  circumstances  in  which  authority  figures  are 
thought  to  be  misusing  the  Jr  power  children  in  this 
Japanese  research  group  appeared  most  likely  to  react  with 
'Ask  why."  Their  next  most  frequent  choices  were  "Verbal 
responses"  and  "Talk  to  peers,"  while  "Do  nothing,"  "Ask 


50 


i 


parents  to  intervene,"  and  "Get  even"  were  least  frequently 
chosen.  The  type  of  response  selected  was  often  associated 
with  one  or  more  of  the  three  study  variables:  grade,  SES, 
and  sex. 
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FIGURE  5-14 

COMPARISON  OF  ACTIONS  CHILDREN  WOULD  TAKE 
IN  RESPONSE  TO  UNJUST  USE  OF  AUTHORITY,  BY  GRADE 

(JAPAN) 
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Verbal  Response 


' — Do  Nothing 


Ask  Parents  to  Intervene 


Get  Even 


If  (figure)  did  something  to  you  that  you  thought  was  unfair  or  unjust 
what  would  you  do? 
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COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  ACTIONS  CHILDREN  WOULD  TAKE  IN  RESPONSE  TO  INJUSTICE  FROM  TOTAL 
AUTHORITY  (SUMMAPY  FOR  FIVE  AUTHORITY  FIGURES), 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(JAPAN) 
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Note,  Item:  "if  your  (figure)  did  something  that  you  thought  was  unfair  or  unjust  what  would  you 

do?"  Index:  Number  of  "Yes"  responses  to  alternatives  comprising  each  response  category 

across  five  figures  (father*  mother,  teacher,  policeman,  government). 


b . Variations  in  Reactions  to  Injustice  as  a 

Function  of  the  Identity  of  Authority  Figures 

The  analysis  of  responses  to  "total  authority" 
conceals  differences  in  the  incidence  of  application  of 
each  response  alternative  to  different  authority  figures, 
and  Table  5-56  displays  these  variations.  "Do  nothing" 
is  more  often  a reaction  to  the  policeman's  and/or  the 
government's  injustice,  than  to  teachers'  and  parents'. 

"Ask  why"  is  much  more  a response  to  parents'  unfairness 
than  to  non-family  authorities;  it  is  also  cited  more 
often  as  a response  to  a policeman's  than  to  a teacher's 
injustice.  "Verbal  responses"  is  also  more  often  chosen 
within  the  family  than  for  other  authorities  and  for 
teacher,  but  "Talk  to  peers"  is  least  often  chosen  as  a 
response  to  parental  injustices;  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
employed  when  the  teacher  or  another  non-family  authority 
has  acted  unjustly.  Differences  among  the  authorities 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  "Ask  parents  to  intervene5*  are 
relatively  small,  though  there  is  a slight  and  consistent 
tendency  to  do  this  more  often  after  an  unjust  act  from 
"other  authority"  than  in  response  to  a teacher's  or 
parents'  injustices.  Differences  are  also  very  small  in 
the  relative  preferences  for  the  "Get  even"  reaction.  A 
greater  inclination  for  fourth  graders  to  feel  this  x-7ay 
toward  their  parents  disappears  in  the  later  grades. 

Overall  there  are  few  clear  upward  or  downward 
trends  through  the  grades,  though  the  category  "Talk  to 
peers"  did  show  increases  in  incidence  in  the  instances 
of  injustice  from  other  authorities  and  from  the  teacher, 
and  "Do  nothing"  was  cited  significantly  less  often  with 
grade  in  response  to  teachers'  injustices. 

Data  shown  in  Table  5-56  suggest  that  Japanese  chil- 
dren may  be  quite  selective  in  their  responses  to  unfair- 
ness; the  particular  response  may  depend  very  much  upon 
which  authority  figure  has  committed  an  unjust  act.  This 
selectivity  is  borne  out  by  Table  5-57,  which  affirms  that 
the  only  response  which  is  frequently  generalized  from  one 
authority  figure  to  another  is  the  nonresponse  "Do  nothing." 
Where  there  are  significant  correlations  involving  the 
"Ask  why1'  response,  they  are  negative,  indicating  in  these 
instances  that  a child  who  responds  this  way  to  one  figure 
(e.g.,  teacher)  will  not  use  this  response  to  another 
figure  (e.g.,  parents).  On  the  whole  the  nonsignificant 
correlations  outnumber  the  significant  ones  for  every 
response  except  "Do  nothing. 11  Thus,  there  is  no  visible 
tendency  at  all  for  children  to  want  to  "Get  even"  with 
all  unjust  authorities.  When  this  response  is  selected 
for  one  authority,  it  may  or  may  not  be  chosen  for  others* 
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There  is  one  notable  difference  between  the  sexes  in 
this  table.  Girls  are  more  mutually  exclusive  in  their 
applications  of  these  responses  in  the  fourth  grade  (six 
significant  and  negative  coe f f icients , excluding  the  "Do 
nothing"  category)  than  they  are  in  the  sixth  grade,  and 
much  more  so  than  in  the  eighth  grade,  while  the  trend  for 
boys  is  in  the  other  direction.  It  is  also  true  that 
fourth  grade  girls  are  more  selective  than  fourth  grade 
boys,  and  eighth  grade  boys  are  more  selective  than  eighth 
grade  girls. 

A number  of  effects  from  the  SES,  sex,  and  grade 
variables,  which  relate  to  the  differential  application  of 
these  responses  to  the  three  authorities,  should  also  be 
mentioned.  "Do  nothing"  as  a reaction  is  chosen  more  by 
1 ow  than  by  high  status  children  when  injustice  has  come 
from  parents  or  from  other  authority,  and  its  incidence 
decreases  by  grade  when  the  injustice  has  been  committed 
by  the  teacher  (see  Table  5-58).  "Ask  why"  is  preferred 
more  by  boys  than  by  girls  in  the  case  of  teacher’s 
unfairness,  and  more  by  high  than  low  status  children 
when  "other  authority"  is  responsible  for  the  grievance 
(see  Table  5-59).  "Verbal  responses"  is  associated  with 
a pattern  of  differences  which  has  already  been  discussed s 
but  is  now  seen  to  be  true  for  each  authority  figure;  low 
status  children  chose  this  response  more  often  than  did 
high  status  children  for  parents,  for  teachers,  and  for 
other  authority,  but  only  in  the  fourth  and  sixth  grades. 

In  the  eighth  grade,  it  was  the  upper  status  children  who 
selected  this  more  often,  for  every  authority.  Also,  boys 
chose  this  category  significantly  more  often  than  did 
girls  in  response  to  injustice  from  the  teacher  or  from 
other  authority,  but  no  sex  difference  was  apparent  in 
citing  verbal  protests  against  parents’  injustices  (see 
Table  5-60).  The  upward  linear  trend  from  grade  to  grade 
which  has  been  noted  above  for  the  "Talk  to  peers"  response 
holds  true  only  for  reactions  to  the  teacher  and  to  other 
authority;  there  are  no  sex  or  SES  effects  associated  with 
this  response  category  (see  Table  5-61).  "Ask  parents  to 
intervene"  is  linked  to  SES  but  not  to  the  other  two 
sampling  variables;  low  status  children  are  more  likely 
than  high  status  children  to  mention  this  response  when 
the  source  of  injustice  is  either  the  parents  or  the 
teacher  (see  Table  5-62).  Finally,  the  male  rather  than 
the  female  predisposition  to  try  to  "Get  even"  holds  for 
all  authorities,  and  this  is  also  a predominantly  low 
status  rather  than  a high  status  response  in  the  cases  of 
parents  and  teacher.  V3hen  the  unjust  act  has  been  com- 
mitted by  "other  authority,"  low  status  children  are  still 
more  likely  than  high  status  children  to  choose  this  in 
the  fourth  and  sixth  grades,  but  not  so  in  eighth  grade, 
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where  low  status  children  mention  this  almost  not  at  all 
and  high  status  children  (particularly  boys)  mention  it 
more  frequently  (see  Table  5-63). 

Relationships  between  reactions  to  injustice  and 
other  variables  of  the  study.  The  analysis  of  i ela t ion sh ip s 
between  perception  of  rules  of  authority  figures  as  fair  and 
other  characteristics  of  the  figures  (see  section  B2c)  indi- 
cated that  children  tend  to  see  authority  figures  as  help- 
ful and  likable  when  they  promulgate  fair  rules  (and  as 
lacking  these  qualities  when  their  rules  are  believed  to  be 
unjust).  By  the  end  of  the  age  period  covered,  the  per- 
ceived punitive  power  of  authority  figures  approximately 
coincides  with  the  perceived  fairness  of  their  rules  but 
tends  not  to  be,  and  perhaps  does  not  need  to  be,  supported 
by  beliefs  regarding  inevitability  of  punishment.  This 
seems  to  describe  a process  in  which  a child's  fundamental 
attitudes  toward  individual  authority  figures  are  usually 
important,  but  in  which  the  authority's  perceived  pox^er 
becomes  steadily  less  arbitrary  and  more  benign  (because 
it  is  increasingly  associated  with  fairness);  therefore, 
the  certainty  that  a figure  punishes  noncompliance  even- 
tually becomes  almost  irrelevant  for  an  older  child's 
estimation  of  the  fairness  of  rules  of  that  figure. 

Table  5-64  summarizes  the  distribution  of  significant 
coefficients  between  the  categories  of  response  to  injus- 
tice, on  one  hand,  and  helpfulness,  likability,  belief  in 
rule  fairness,  power  to  punish,  inevitability  of  punishment, 
and  guilt  feeling  following  noncompliance  on  the  other. 

Only  about  15  percent  of  the  1944  coefficients  summarized 
in  this  table  are  statistically  significant,  indicating 
that  in  general  a child's  preference  to  act  in  one  way 
rather  than  another  is  not  closely  tied  to  his  basic  atti- 
tudes toward  the  authority  figure  in  question  or  toward 
himself,  at  least  insofar  as  these  attitudes  are  indexed 
by  these  six  variables.  If  one  is  mindful  of  this  import- 
ant qualification,  it  is  still  possible  to  discern  some 
pertinent  differences  within  this  table.  When  the  six 
variables  are  compared  with  respect  to  their  frequency  of 
association  with  the  six  categories  of  response  to  injus- 
tice, it  can  be  seen  that  belief  in  the  justice  of  rules 
(67  significant  coefficients)  and  guilt  for  noncompliance 
(61  significant  coefficients)  are  somewhat  more  salient 
to  the  choices  of  reactions  to  injustice  than  are  any  of 
the  other  four.  These  two  more  salient  variables  do  not 
predispose  children  to  the  same  styles  of  response.  Chil- 
dren who  believe  that  an  authority's  rules  are  fair  will, 
to  the  extent  that  there  is  any  predisposition  at  all, 
tend  to  avoid  reacting  with  verbal  responses,  with  a 
desire  to  get  even,  or  with  a request  to  their  parents  to 
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intervene  (the  significant  and  negative  correlations  are 
much  more  numerous  for  these  categories) . If  children  are 
prone  to  feel  guilty  for  their  own  violations  of  rules,  then 
in  the  face  of  injustice  they  will  be  inclined  somewhat  to 
ask  why,  but  they  will  be  rather  disinclined  to  get  even  or 
to  talk  to  peers. 

This  table  permits  comparisons  in  the  other  direction, 
also,  such  that  each  response  category  can  be  inspected  to 
ascertain  which,  if  any,  of  the  six  "predisposing*1  vari- 
ables are  most  frequently  associated  to  it.  "Do  nothing** 
shows  such  a small  number  of  quite  widely  distributed  sig- 
nificant coefficients  that  it,  more  than  any  of  the  other 
response  categories,  can  be  said  to  be  unconnected  to 
these  attitudes  and  beliefs.  "Ask  why*1  is  most  frequently 
associated  with  personal  guilt  about  6wn  violations,  and 
somewhat  less  frequently  with  the  perceived  inevitability 
of  an  authority’s  punishment.  The  fact  that  there  are  so 
few  significant  correlations  of  "Ask  why**  with  helpfulness 
and  likability,  considered  together  with  the  high  absolute 
frequency  of  this  response  alternative,  suggests  that 
Japanese  children  feel  quite  free  to  say  that  they  react 
in  this  relatively  neutral  fashion,  unconstrained  by  the 
unhelpfulness  or  unlikability  of  the  person  in  authority. 
"Verbal  responses**  are  most  frequently  associated  with 
belief  in  the  justice  of  rules  and,  as  mentioned  above, 
these  are  negative  relationships;  the  association  is  least 
frequent  with  feeling  of  guilt.  "Talk  to  peers**  is  most 
frequently  associated  with  personal  guilt  (these  correla- 
tions also  are  negative)  than  with  any  other  variable, 
and  least  frequently  with  the  perceived  "helpf ulness"  of 
authorities.  "Ask  parents  to  intervene"  tends  to  be  chosen 
least  often  when  children  believe  that  an  authority*s  rules 
are  fair;  it  is  least  often  associatid  with  the  childTs 
affective  attachment  to  authority  figures  (liking).  Of  all 
the  response  categories,  "Get  even**  has  the  largest  number 
of  significant  relationships  with  the  six  variables  as  a 
whole  (73  in  total)  and  usually  has  about  as  many  or  more 
of  such  relationships  with  each  single  variable  (belief  in 
the  inevitability  of  punishment  is  the  principal  exception) 
than  do  any  of  the  other  response  categories,  "Get  even'* 
is  most  frequently  (and  negatively)  associated  with  guilt 
for  noncompliance , with  belief  in  the  justice  of  authority 
figures'  rules,  and  with  the  perceived  extent  of  their 
power  to  punish. 

Relationship  between  reactions  to  injustice  and  peer 
ratings  of  classroom  behavior.  Just  as  there  were  relative- 
ly few  significant  relationships  between  subjective  atti~ 
tudes  and  beliefs  on  one  side,  and  preferred  responses  to 
an  authority’s  unjust  acts  on  the  other,  so  also  is  there  a 
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similarly  low  proportion  of  significant  relationships 
between  the  various  responses  to  injustice  and  the  peer 
nomination  indices  of  classroom  behavior  (72  significant 
coefficients  out  of  432;  see  Table  5-65).  Host  of  these 
(49)  concern  negative  behavior  in  the  classroom,  and  they 
are  quite  evenly  divided  between  boys  and  girls,  and 
between  negative  behavior  toward  peers  and  toward  the 
teacher.  They  are  not,  however,  equally  distributed 
among  the  grades.  As  has  been  true  of  some  of  the  PHI 
correlation  matrices  previously  discussed,  there  are  more 
significant  coefficients  for  fourth  graders  (21)  and  for 
eighth  graders  (21)  than  there  are  for  sixth  graders  (7). 
Also,  these  coefficients  are  not  quite  evenly  distributed 
among  the  three  ai^hority  figures,  there  being  twenty 
associated  with  tl  teacher,  fifteen  with  parents,  and 
fourteen  with  other  authorities  (policeman  and  government). 

Despite  these  small  numbers,  there  are  several  pat- 
terns which  bear  discussion.  Fourth  grade  boys  who  behave 
badly  toward  their  teachers  show  an  interesting  set  of 
preferences  for  their  o\7n  behavior  when  they  ceel  that 
their  parents  have  been  unfair.  As  a group  they  show  some 
tendency  to  "Do  nothing,"  they  avoid  asking  why,  they  tend 
somewhat  to  talk  back  to  their  parents,  they  show  a dis- 
position to  talk  to  peers,  and  also  they  tend  to  ask  their 
parents  (meaning  "the  other  parent")  to  intervene,  but 
they  are  not  inclined  to  "Get  even"  with  their  parents. 

This  particular  pattern  is  not  evident  at  all  in  the  later 
grades,  permitting  the  hypothesis  that  as  boys  mature, 
their  preference  (where  it  exists)  for  more  emotional  and 
less  rational  behavior  in  the  home  does  not  continue  to  be 
reflected  in  aggress ive  behavior  toward  their  teachers. 

A substantial  number  of  fourth  graders  (boys  and 
girls)  who  are  mentioned  for  their  negative  behavior 
toward  the  teacher  are  quite  likely  to  say  that  they 
would  react  with  "Verbal  responses,"  but  this  pattern  also 
disappears  in  subsequent  grades.  On  the  other  hand,  eighth 
grade  girls  who  are  singled  out  for  their  negative  behav- 
ior toward  teacher  and  peers  tend  to  say,  in  the  instance 
of  a teacher's  injustice,  that  they  will  "Ask  why"  and 
"Talk  to  peers."  Those  among  them  who  behave  badly  toward 
peers  will  also  say  that  they  will  call  upon  their  parents 
to  intervene,  while  those  who  behave  badly  toward  both 
peers  and  the  teacher  are  also  inclined  to  "Get  even." 

In  addition  to  being  the  response  category  with  the 
largest  number  of  significant  coefficients,  "Get  even" 
also  contains  two  rather  clear  patterns  (even  though  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  response  is  chosen  rather 
infrequently).  First,  there  are  more  significant  coeffi- 
cients between  classroom  behavior  and  "Get  even"  when  the 
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hypothetical  injustice  has  been  inflicted  by  other  author- 
ity (8)  than  when  it  has  been  accomplished  by  the  teacher 
(5)  or  parents  (£)•  Secondly,  there  arc  two  opposite 
trends  through  the  grades,  which  are  apparent  in  the 
correlations  with  positive,  but  not  negative,  classroom 
behavior,  and  are  most  visible  with  respect  to  injustices 
from  other  authorities.  The  two  sets  of  correlations  for 
girls  sv;ing  from  positive  in  the  fourth  grade  to  negative 
in  the  eighth,  while  the  two  for  boys  move  from  negative 
to  positive  over  the  same  span.  Similar  trends,  though 
they  are  not  quite  as  marked,  can  be  seen  in  the  sections 
of  the  table  immediately  above,,  which  show  relationships 
of  positive  classroom  behavior  and  the  "Get  even"  reac- 
tion to  teacher's  and  to  parents'  unfairness.  The  case  of 
"other  authority"  is  somewhat  dramatized  by  two  extremes. 
Those  boys  who  are  nominated  for  their  good  behavior 
toward  peers  in  the  fourth  grade  tend,  significantly  often, 
to  avoid  the  "Get  even"  response  (-.19),  but  this  particu- 
lar coefficient  is  slightly  positive  in  the  eighth  grade. 
Eighth  grade  boys  who  are  seen  to  behave  well  toward  their 
teachers  arc  more  likely  than  others  to  want  to  "Get  even" 
when  other  authorities  have  been  unjust  (.33).  If  there 
are  tentative  generalizations  which  are  indexed  by  these 
findings,  they  arc  that  the  motive  of  revenge  is  increas- 
ingly associated  with  outstandingly  compliant  behavior 
toward  authorities  as  boys  grow  older  (in  the  range  from 
fourth  to  eighth  grade),  but  for  girls  this  same  motive 
decreases  in  “he  strength  of  its  association  with  such 
outward  behavior.  The  natural  question  to  ask,  which 
cannot  be  answered  from  data  in  this  study,  is  whether 
these  arc  merely  phases  in  socialization  which  disappear 
at  older  ages,  or  whether  these  associations  continue  into 
the  later  high  school  and  college  years,  and  therefore 
possibly  precede  some  boys'  participation  in  student 
demonstrations  and  other  forms  of  collective  demands  to 
share  in  the  exercise  of  institutionalized  authority. 
Whatever  the  answer  may  turn  out  to  be,  there  is  reason 
from  these  findings  alone  to  search  through  the  data  at 
hand  for  all  available  hints  about  the  sources  which  may 
be  inspiring  the  desire  to  "Get  even." 

Summary . The  relative  frequencies  in  the  choice  of 
the  six  reactions  to  injustice  for  each  of  the  three 
authority  figures  were  discussed  in  this  section.  There 
was  considerable  variation  from  figure  to  figure  in  the 
likelihood  that  each  of  the  reactions  would  be  chosen. 

The  only  reaction  which  appeared  to  be  generalized  by 
these  Japanese  children  from  one  authority  figure  to 
another  was  the  non- res  pons e k "Do  nothing."  Choice  of  a 
response  to  an  authority  figure's  injustice  depended  in 
part  upon  the  SES,  sex,  and  grade  variables,  and  the 
different  effects  attributable  to  these  variables  were 
described . 
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Children’s  preferred  responses  to  injustice  were 
shoi/n  not  to  be  strongly  and  frequently  related  to  six 
of  the  variables  which  have  been  under  review  in  earlier 
sections  of  this  chapter.  Of  the  six,  belief  in  the 
justice  of  an  authority  figure’s  rules  and  guilt  for 
noncompliance  appeared  to  be  more  salient  to  the  choices 
of  reactions  to  injustice  than  did  the  other  four,  i,e,, 
the  perceived  helpfulness  of  the  figure,  degree  of  affec- 
tive attachment  to  the  figure,  perceived  punitive  power 
of  the  figure,  and  inevitability  of  the  figure’s  punishment. 
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COM* ARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  CATEGORY  "VERBAL  RESPONSES"  IN  REACTION  TO  INJUSTICE  FROM  PARENTS 
TEACHERS , AND  OTHER  AUTHORITY,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
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Index;  Number  of  ''Yes’1  responses  to  alternative,  ”1  would  get  even  with  or  get  back  at 
(figure),”  for  parents  (father,  mother),  teacher,  other  authority  (policeman,  governmen 
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^'Indicates  positive  relationship. 
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TADLE  5-65 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  CATEGORIES  OF  RESPONSES  TO  INJUSTICE  FROM 
AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(JAPAN) 


RESPONSES  TO 
INJUSTICE  FROM 
AUTHORITY 
FIGURES 


GRADE 


PEEP.  NOMINATION  INDICES 
POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 


TO  PEERS 


TO  TEACHER 


TO  PEERS 


TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

DO  NOTHING 

Parents 

4 

.11 

-.09 

.15 

-.14 

-.08 

.10 

-.03 

.20* 

6 

.01 

.02 

.03 

-.07 

.02 

.16 

.02 

.16 

8 

-.,08 

.06 

-.06 

-.09 

.05 

-.11 

.13 

.02 

Teacher 

4 

.05 

.07 

.01 

.09 

.08 

-.11 

-.01 

-.18 

6 

-.02 

.06 

.03 

-.01 

-.07 

.14 

.05 

-.06 

8 

-.20* 

.06 

-.10 

.02 

-.20* 

-.07 

-.20* 

-.03 

Other  Authority 

4 

-.05 

-.11 

-.05 

-.13 

-.04 

.02 

-.04 

-.01 

6 

.04 

.05 

.21* 

-.07 

.01 

.13 

-.16 

.10 

ASK  WHY 

8 

.05 

.21* 

.03 

.09 

-.08 

-.19 

-.11 

-.10 

Parents 

4 

-.05 

.22* 

-.12 

.24* 

.06 

-.15 

-.01 

-.25* 

6 

.06 

-.05 

-.04 

.06 

-.10 

-.11 

-.13 

-.13 

8 

.28* 

-.16 

.17 

.04 

-.07 

.11 

-.09 

-.12 

Teacher 

4 

-.08 

-.05 

-.03 

-.01 

.10 

-.00 

.11 

.07 

6 

-.07 

-.04 

-.10 

.06 

-.02 

-.07 

-.13 

.05 

8 

.19* 

-.22* 

-.04 

-.06 

.28* 

.05 

.27* 

-.10 

Other  Authority 

4 

.02 

.14 

-.0', 

.01 

-.08 

-.11 

-.12 

-.05 

6 

-.02 

-.19* 

-.05 

-.01 

.00 

-.09 

.09 

-.06 

8 

.30* 

-.02 

.16 

-.04 

.06 

.20* 

.06 

.14 

VERBAL  RESPONSES 

Parents 

4 

-.05 

-.09 

-.07 

-.08 

.25* 

.13 

.20* 

.22* 

6 

.12 

-.08 

.08 

.06 

.14 

-.01 

.08 

.14 

8 

.07 

-.17 

.13 

-.00 

-.02 

.32* 

.07 

.02 

Teacher 

4 

-.08' 

-.19* 

-.15 

-.18 

.23* 

.22* 

.41* 

.38* 

6 

-.03 

-.03 

.05 

.08 

.30* 

.04 

-.01 

.14 

8 

-.03 

-.14 

-.04 

.03 

.14 

.18 

.20* 

.04 

Other  Authority 

4 

-.09 

-.20* 

-.12 

-.07 

.19 

.14 

.33* 

.27* 

6 

.00 

-.08 

-.04 

.06 

.34* 

.11 

.15 

.07 

8 

-.01 

-.11 

.01 

.08 

.08 

.36* 

..12 

.24* 

0 

ERIC 


TABLE  5-65  (CONTINUED) 


RESPONSES  TO  GRADE  PEER  NOITNATION  INDICES 

INJUSTICE  FROM  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

AUTHORITY 

FIGURES  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIPLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TALK  TO  PEERS 

Parents 

4 

-.13 

-.05 

-.11 

-.09 

.07 

.18 

.n 

.19* 

6 

-.07 

-.26* 

-.07 

-.06 

.11 

.00 

-.05 

.21* 

8 

-.15 

-.04 

-.02 

.07 

.14 

.21* 

.17 

.05 

Teacher 

4 

.05 

.04 

.09 

-.07 

-.01 

.37* 

.09 

.35* 

t 

-.04 

-.05 

-.11 

-.02 

.14 

-.01 

.03 

.10 

8 

-.00 

.11 

.08 

.02 

.25* 

.13 

.26* 

.03 

Other  Authority 

4 

.04 

.00 

.09 

-.07 

.04 

.10 

.01 

.14 

6 

-.03 

-.03 

-.09 

.01 

.04 

-.10 

.15 

.11 

8 

.07 

.01 

.13 

.09 

.17 

.15 

.27* 

.02 

ASK  PARENTS  TO 
TALK  OR  STOP 

Parents 

4 

-.13 

-.12 

-.14 

-.16 

.21* 

.17 

.36* 

.25* 

6 

-.10 

.02 

-.02 

.17 

.09 

.03 

.11 

.02 

8 

-.16 

-.07 

-.10 

.07 

.11 

.16 

.06 

.06 

Teacher 

4 

-.09 

-.22* 

-.16 

-.20* 

.13 

.15 

.18 

.17 

6 

-.20* 

.07 

-.06 

.18 

.25* 

.06 

.11 

-.07 

8 

-.10 

-.18 

-.10 

.02 

.31* 

.25* 

.15 

.01 

Other  Authority 

4 

-.12 

-.24* 

-.15 

-.08 

-.00 

.02 

.10 

.06 

6 

-.16 

.09 

-.13 

.20* 

.15 

.11 

.14 

.05 

8 

-.03 

-.17 

.13 

.11 

.15 

.23* 

.05 

.01 

get  eve;; 

Parcnt3 

4 

o 

0 

• 

1 

-.17 

-.02 

-.18 

.12 

.07 

.23* 

.07 

6 

.04 

-.07 

-.03 

-.01 

.11 

.15 

.04 

.09 

8 

-.17 

-.06 

-.19* 

.14 

.21* 

.07 

.28* 

.03 

Teacher 

4 

.17 

-.15 

.21* 

-.17 

.05 

.05 

.12 

.13 

G 

.20* 

-.02 

.06 

.01 

.35* 

-.01 

.14 

-.12 

8 

.02 

.03 

-.10 

.13 

.15 

.23* 

.35* 

.12 

Other  Authority 

4 

.08 

-.19* 

.06 

-.17 

.14 

.24* 

..22* 

.39* 

6 

-.13 

-.08 

.01 

-.06 

.23* 

.19* 

.12 

.17 

8 

-.05 

.06 

-.13 

.33* 

.05 

.27* 

.13 

.15 

Note.  ^Indicates  leant  correlation. 


B 5 . Involvement  and  Participation  in  Authority  Systems 


a . Participation  in  the  Political  System 

It  is  often  presumed  that  childhood  schooling  is, 
among  other  things,  an  apprenticeship  for  adult  citizen- 
ship, and  that  the  attitudes  which  a child  acquires  toward 
authority--in  his  family*  his  school,  and  his  community- 
while  not  necessarily  permanent,  nevertheless  provide  him 
v/ith  the  basis  for  a general  orientation  toward  political 
issues.  This  section  presents  information  about  the 
political  orientations  of  the  Japanese  research  group  and 
examines  several  relationships  between  these  orientations 
and  several  of  the  attitudinal  and  behavioral  variables. 

As  Table  5-66  indicates,  the  level  of  political 
interest  among  these  children  is  not  particularly  high, 
and  on  the  average  it  changes  little  from  grade  to  grade, 
remaining  close  to  the  ,,Somen  answer  as  a response  to  the 
question,  "How  much  are  you  interested  in  reading  or  talk- 
ing about  our  country  and  the  people  who  run  it?"  Simi- 
larly, their  beliefs  about  the  extent  to  which  their  family 
can  exert  influence  upon  national  leaders  show  almost  no 
variation  from  fourth  through  eighth  grade,  the  mean 
response  being  just  a little  above  the  scale  point  for 
"Yes,  a little"  (see  Table  5-67).  However,  as  Table  5-63 
shows,  children  reported  that  they  have  been  involved  in 
the  political  life  of  their  country  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  reading  about  political  matters  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  talking  with  their  parents  about  such  matters. 
Both  of  these  activities  appeared  to  increase  with  age, 
but  the  more  direct  and  partisan  forms  of  political 
activity  (wearing  a button,  playing  some  role  in  political 
campaigns  or  demonstrations)  did  not.  The  incidence  of 
these  latter  types  of  political  activity  was  very  low 
(5  percent  or  lower  for  each  in  all  grades) , and  therefore 
no  significance  is  attached  to  the  drop  in  these  activities 
between  fourth  and  sixth  grade.  Even  though  the  amount  of 
interest  in  national  politics  does  not  change  substantially 
with  age,  reading  and  talking  do  increase. 

Despite  the  gross  finding  of  little  change  in  poli- 
tical interest,  there  is  one  subgroup  in  the  sample  which 
does  shov;  a regular  increase  through  the  grades;  upper 
status  children,  especially  boys.  Table  5-66  also  indi- 
cates that  boys  generally  express  a higher  level  of 
political  interest  than  do  girls  (except  in  the  fourth 
grade),  and  that  there  is  an  interaction  effect  of  SES 
with  grade  which  shows  an  upward  trend  in  interest  for 
upper  status  children,  but  relatively  little  change  for 
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lower  status  children.  The  effects  upon  children's  beliefs 
about  the  political  efficacy  of  their  parents  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  concerning  political  interest  3 for  boys 
have  a small  but  consistently  higher  estimation  of  their 
parents5  influence  than  do  girls*  and  upper  status  children 
have  somewhat  higher  mean  scores  than  do  lower  sv.atus 
children  (see  Table  5-67).  There  is  no  significant  effect 
with  grade  in  school,  but  lower  status  children  show  a 
small  decrease,  and  upper  status  children  a small  increase, 
from  fourth  through  sixth  to  eighth  grade. 

When  political  activity  is  considered  (see  Table 
5-68),  the  sex  difference  associated  with  both  interest 
and  efficacy  is  no  longer  present,  but  the  SES  difference 
remains  (high  SES  children  being  more  active  than  those 
of  low  SES),  and  the  increase  with  grade  in  incidence  of 
political  activity  is  affirmed.  The  grade  and  social 
status  effects  are  quite  clear  for  the  activities  of  "read- 
ing newspapers"  and  "talking  with  parents,"  and  though  the 
difference  may  not  be  statistically  significant,  more  girls 
than  boys  appear  to  do  these  things.  With  respect  to 
actual  partisan  activity,  these  effects  disappear  and  one 
of  them  may  even  be  reversed  (though  the  numbers  who 
engage  in  these  activities  are  very  small) : lower  status 

more  than  higher  status  children,  and  boys  more  than  girls, 
say  that  they  have  worn  buttons  or  in  other  ways  have  sup- 
ported a political  candidate  or  a cause. 

Relationships  between  measures  of  political  social- 
ization and  children's  perception  of  authority^.  These 
measures  of  political  socialization  are  not  entirely 
incidental  to  other  concerns  which  occupy  Japanese  children 
in  their  daily  life,  as  Table  5-69  demonstrates.  If  it 
were  true  that  their  political  interest  and  activity  were 
highly  compartmentalized  and  sharply  separated  from  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  and  if  they  were  more  a distraction 
than  an  attraction,  then  one  would  expect  to  find  very  few 
relationships  between  the  political  variables  and  the  six 
central  variables  which  refer  to  aspects  of  a child's 
relations  to  authority  figures.  While  the  proporiton  of 
significant  correlation  coefficients  is  not  particularly 
large  (143  out  of  666),  leading  to  a gross  conclusion  that 
a child's  orientation  to  the  external  political  arena  is 
not  straightforwardly  an  expression  of  his  personal  rela- 
tionships to  authority  figures,  the  distribution  of  these 
significant  coefficients  makes  It  possible  to  identify  one 
var iab le--guil t over  one's  own  infractions  of  rules — as 
being  especially  relevant  in  political  socialization. 
Personal  guilt  is  more  closely  associated  with  political 
interest  (28  significant  coefficients  out  of  42)  than  it 
is  to  either  political  efficacy  (11  out  of  42)  or  political 
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activity  (14  out  of  42).  Still  for  each  of  these  political 
variables  it  shows  as  many  or  more  significant  coefficients, 
proportionately,  as  do  any  of  the  remaining  five  variables 
which  index  dimensions  of  authority  figures. 

There  are  more  correlations  between  girls*  personal 
guilt  and  political  interest  than  there  are  for  boys  (this 
is  discussed  below),  and  they  are  rather  evenly  distributed 
over  the  seven  authority  figures  considered,  excepting  only 
the  religious  leader.  Among  the  other  variables,  there 
are  three  significant  coefficients  between  personal  guilt 
on  the  one  side  and  the  perceived  helpfulness  of  father, 
the  degree  of  liking  for  father,  policeman,  and  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  inevitability  of  mother 9 s punishment  on 
the  other  side;  it  seems  reasonably  plain  that  guilt  is  by 
far  the  most  salient  of  these  variables  in  predisposing 
(if  this  inference  of  causal  direction  may  be  made)  a 
child's  degree  of  political  interest.  A provisional 
explanation  for  this  finding  might  state  that  the  more 
deeply  children  internalize  standards  for  their  own  conduct, 
the  more  sensitive  they  tend  to  be  about  the  standards  and 
norms  which  guide--or  fail  to  guide-- their  political 
leaders . 

Guilt  is  more  frequently  related  to  political  effi- 
cacy for  girls  than  is  any  other  variable,  but  for  boys, 
"liking,**  "fairness  of  rules,**  and  "power  to  punish**  are 
somewhat  more  important  than  guilt.  With  respect  to 
political  activity,  guilt  is  once  more  the  most  prominent 
variable  for  girls,  while  helpfulness,  liking,  power  to 
punish,  inevitability  of  punishment,  and  guilt  each  shows 
a small  number  of  significant  coefficients  for  boys.  In 
general,  these  dimensions  of  authority  are  more  pertinent 
to  girls*  political  socialization  than  to  boys’. 

A more  systematic  inspection  of  the  matrix  (not 
shown  here)  for  the  relationships  between  helpfulness, 
liking,  guilt,  and  fairness  of  rules  on  one  side,  and 
political  interest  on  the  other  indicated  that  the  larger 
number  of  significant  relationships  for  girls  than  boys, 
between  guilt  and  political  interest,  was  related  to  an 
eighth  grade  difference.  The  number  and  magnitude  of 
these  relationships  tended  to  increase  for  girls,  but  to 
decrease  for  boys,  over  the  grades.  Guilt  becomes  more 
closely  associated  with  political  interest  as  girls  grow 
older,  but  less  closely  associated  among  boys.  What,  then, 
are  the  possible  sources  which  may  inspire  eighth  grade 
boys  to  be  interested  in  politics?  The  number  of  signifi- 
cant correlations  for  them  was  small  but  suggestive. 

Those  who  like  their  fathers  and  who  think  their  mothers* 
rules  are  fair,  those  who  believe  that  their  government's 
and  their  city's  laws  are  unfair,  and  those  who  feel  guilt 
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when  they  violate  tlieir  city’s  rules  are  the  ones  in  whom 
political  interest  is  somewhat  greater.  There  is  also  an 
interesting  cross-sex  pattern  here,  for  girls  who  express 
political  interest  tend  to  say  that  their  fathers*  rules 
are  fair,  while,  as  noted,  boys  who  are  politically  inter- 
ested are  moderately  inclined  to  say  that  their  nothers* 
rules  are  fair. 

There  is  some  evidence  in  this  table  for  the  hypoth- 
esis that  the  attitudes  which  are  associated  with  political 
interest  among  girls  are  more  expressive  in  their  character 
than  they  are  for  boys  at  the  end  (eighth  grade)  of  this 
segment  of  political  socialization.  This  is  at  least,  sug- 
gested by  the  large  differences  in  magnitudes  of  the  cor- 
relations between  guilt  and  political  interest  between  the 
sexes.  For  boys  a kind  of  instrumental  component  may 
become  moderately  important.  If  a negative  relationship 
between  beliefs  about  the  fairness  of  the  government’s 
and  the  city*s  rules  and  political  interest  is  indicative 
of  a desire  "to  do  something  about  this,"  then  the  trend 
for  the  coefficients  for  boys  (fairness  of  rules  with 
political  interest)  to  change  from  positive  in  the  fourth 
grade  (where  that  with  "city"  is  significant)  to  negative 
in  the  eighth  grade  (where  both  are  significant)  may 
identify  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  boys* 
political  orientations.  The  same  trend  is  not  present 
among  girls. 

The  three  measures  of  political  socialization  are 
more  highly  inter cor related  for  eighth  grade  children  than 
they  are  at  earlier  grades  (see  Table  5-70).  The  two 
nonsignificant  coefficients  for  fourth  grade  girls,  v.Thich 
become  quite  significant  by  the  eighth  grade,  suggest  a 
process  of  increasing  coalescence  of  a previously  disparate 
belief,  attitude,  and  behavior.  Because  the  coefficients 
for  boys  are  both  moderately  high  in  the  fourth  grade  and 
remain  at  about  that  level  later,  this  coalescence  may 
occur  earlier  for  them. 

Relationships  between  peer  ratings  of  classroom 
behavior  and  measures  of  political  interest,  efficacy, 
and  activity.  There  is  no  particular  reason  to  expect 
that  children  who  behave  very  well  or  very  badly  in  the 
classroom  will  differ  from  others  in  respect  to  their 
political  development,  and  Table  5-71  confirms  that  there 
are  few  (8  out  of  72)  significant  relationships  between 
these  variables.  Sixth  grade  boys  who  are  nominated  for 
their  negative  behavior  tend  to  be  neither  politically 
interested  nor  active,  and  while  this  same  statement  may 
be  made  about  the  political  activity  of  fourth  grade  girls, 
this  latter  finding  has  a notable  sequel.  In  sixth  and 
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eighth  grade  the  relation  between  a girl's  political 
activity  and  her  likelihood  of  behaving  aggressively 
toward  her  teacher  swings  from  negative  to  positive.  In 
the  eighth  grade  it  is  the  politically  active  girl  who  is 
more  likely  to  be  cited  for  her  aggressiveness. 

Summary . The  mean  level  of  children's  political 
interest  was  only  moderately  high  and  did  not  change 
significantly  with  age;  their  beliefs  about  the  extent  to 
which  their  families  could  exert  influence  upon  political 
leaders  were  also  intermediate  in  strength  and  did  not 
increase  or  decrease  with  age.  However,  their  reports 
about  their  political  activities  did  reveal  a difference 
by  grade.  The  amount  of  reading  and  talking  with  other 
family  members  about  political  questions  appeared  to  be 
successively  greater  through  the  three  grades. 
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Of  the  six  variables — personal  liking,  helpfulness, 
power  to  punish,  inevitability  of  punishment,  fairness  of 
rules,  and  personal  guilt — the  last  was  more  frequently 
correlated  with  each  of  the  three  measures  of  political 
involvement  than  any  of  the  others.  The  pattern  of  sig- 
nificant relationships  was  not  identical  for  boys  and 
girls.  For  girls  guilt  was  the  most  prominent  variable 
for  each  measure  of  political  involvement;  for  boys  several 
of  the  other  variables  in  the  list  of  six  were  significantly 
related  to  political  efficacy,  and  to  political  activity, 
as  often  or  oftener  than  was  guilt. 
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TABLE  5-66 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  U.M  POL  ITICAL  INTEREST,  HV  GRAUL  , 
SCC I AL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

{ J A P A ) 


GRACE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

riY  SEX 

G 1 P L S 

BUY  S 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOY  S 

TUTAL 

'o  l K L S 

BwYS 

FOUR 

2.90 

2.98 

2.94 

2.96 

2.91 

2.77 

2 . 84 

2.  94 

2.86 

SIX 

3.20 

3.CA 

3.22 

3.13 

2.91 

3.66 

3.27 

2.97 

3.4  3 

EIGHT 

3.  14 

2.67 

2.91 

2.G0 

3.04 

3.89 

3.4  6 

2.87 

3.3  9 

TOTALS 

2.9  7 

3.19 

2.93 

3.2  3 

Nu i ; .-SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS  • SEX,  SES  BY  oRADE.  ITEMS  HOW  MUCH 
ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  READING  OR  TALKING  A6UUT  OUR  COUNTRY  AND  THE 
PEOPLE  aHO  RUN  IT?  FUR  EXAMPLE,  HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  CARE  A6UUT  WHAT  THEYJHJ 
AND  HOW  OUR  COUNTRY  IS  RUN  ?"  ITEM  SCALE  ; 1 - NOT  AT  ALL;  6 - VERY,  VeRY 

MUCH, 


TABLE  5 - 67 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  FEELINGS  OF  POLITICAL  EFFICACY, 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

( JAPAN! 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FGUR 

2.24 

2.11 

2.37 

2.24 

2.21 

2.29 

2.25 

2. 16 

2.33 

SIX 

2.31 

2.13 

2.25 

2.19 

2.39 

2.51 

2.45 

2.25 

2.38 

EIGHT 

2.32 

2.00 

2.20 

2.11 

2.27 

2.75 

2.51 

2.15 

2.47 

TOTALS 

2.18 

2.40 

2.19 

2.39 

NGTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS 
OF  2 ITEMS-  "COULD  YOUR  FAMILY 
COUNTRY  AND  HOW  IT  IS  RUN?" AND 
AT  YOUR  FAMILY  THINKS?"  ITEM 
VERY,  VERY  MUCH  - 


: SEX,  SES.  INDEX  BASED  ON  COMBINATION 

HAVE  ANY  PART  IN  WHAT  HAPPENS  IN  OUR 
il  □□  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  RUN  OUR  COUNTRY  CARE 
SCALE  • 1 - NO,  NOT  AT  ALL  » 6 - YES, 


TABLE  5-68 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  CITING  VARIOUS  aYPES  OF  POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 
(JAPAN) 


TYPES  OF  POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

GIRLS 

SEX 

BOYS 

Read  Newspapers 

4 

76 

66 

86 

78 

74 

6 

86 

79 

93 

91 

81 

8 

Total 

90 

87 

94 

90 

91 

Talk  with  Parents 

4 

38 

36 

39 

40 

35 

6 

61 

40 

82 

64 

58 

8 

Total 

65 

47 

84 

70 

61 

Political  Activity 

4 

5 

9 

1 

1 

9 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Total 

5 

7 

3 

2 

8 

Advanced  Political 

Activity 

4 

4 

9 

0 

4 

5 

6 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

8 

Total 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

Note,  Significant 

Effects 

: Grade 

# SES* 

Index: 

Number  of 

"Yes" 

responses  for  4 items:  "I  have  read,  talked,  worn  a button, 

done  other  things.  Index  scales  1-4. 


TABLE  5-69 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SIGNIFICANT  COEFFICIENTS  OF  CORRELATION  BETWEEN  THREE 
ilEASURES  OF  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION  AND  CHILDREN'S  PERCEPTION  OF 
VARIOUS  DliJENSIONS  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  BY  SEX  ACROSS  ALL  GRADES 

(JAPAN) 


DIMENSIONS 

MEASURES 

OF  POLITICAL 

SOCIALIZATION 

OF  AUTHORITY  POLITICAL  INTEREST 

POLITICAL  EFFICACY 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

FIGURES 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

Wants  to  Help 

Father 

Mother 

2 

i 

3 

2 

i 

3 

Teacher 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Prime  Minister 

1 

i 

2 

1 

1 

Policeman 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Relig.  Leader 

1 

1 

Total  Signify 
Correl. 

5 

2 

7 

5 

0 

5 

5 

i 

6 

Total  Possible 
Correl. 

18 

18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

Likable 

Father 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mother 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Teacher 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1* 

1* 

Policeman 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Prime  Minister 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Total  Signif. 
Correl. 

6 

5 

11 

1 

6 

7 

l*/2 

l*/2 

Total  Possible 
Correl. 

15 

15 

30 

15 

15 

30 

15 

15 

30 

TABLE  5-69  (CONTINUED) 


DIMENSIONS 

MEASURES 

OF  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION 

OF  AUTHORITY 

POLITICAL  INTEREST 

POLITICAL  EFFICACY 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

FIGURES 

GIRLS 

BOYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

Rules  Fair 

Father 

i 

1 

i i 

i 

i 

Mother 

1 1 

2 2 

i 

i 

Teacher 

i 

1 

i 

i 

Government 

i 

1*  l*/i 

i 

1 

i 

i 

Policeman 

1 1 

City 

1*/1  1*/1 

2 

1*/1  l*/3 

Total  Signif. 
Correl. 

3 

2*/2  2*/5 

3 

l*/5  l*/8 

4 

0 

4 

Total  Possible 
Correl, 

18 

18  36 

18 

18  36 

18 

18 

36 

Guilt  Inducing 

Father 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

3 

1 

4 

Mother 

j 

2 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Teacher 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Religion 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Government 

3 

2 

5 

0 

1 

1 

City 

3 

3 

6 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

Policeman 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Total  Signif. 

Correl. 

17 

11 

28 

8 

2 

10 

11 

3 

14 

Total  Possible 

Correl. 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

TABLE  5-69  (CONTINUED) 


DIMENSIONS 

MEASURES 

OF  POLITICAL 

SOCIALIZATION 

OF  AUTHORITY  : 

POLITICAL  INTEREST 

POLITICAL  EFFICACY 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

FIGURES 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

Pov/er  to 
Punish 

Father 

Mother 

i 

1 

i 

nrl 

Teacher 

i 

i 

2 .. 

i 

i 

2 

i 

1 

2 

Policeman 

i* 

1* 

i* 

1*. 

Prime  Minister 

i 

1 

Judge 

2 

2 

l 

1 

1 

1 

Relig*  Leader 

l 

1 

i 

1 

Total  Signif. 
Correl. 

2 

3 

5 

i*/i 

'4 

i*/5 

l*/3 

2 

l*/5 

Total  Possible 
Correl. 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

Inevitability 


of  Punishment 

Father 

1 

1 

Mother 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Teacher 

1 

1 

1* 

1* 

City 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Government 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Policeman 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Total  Signif. 
Correl. 

Total  Possible 

3 

6 

9 

1*12 

0 

1*12 

1 

4 

5 

Correl. 

18 

18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

Note.  ^Indicates  negative  correlations. 


TABLE  5-70 


RELATIONSHIPS  AMONG  THREE  MEASURES  OF  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(JAPAN) 


MEASURES  OF  POLITICAL 

GRADE 

FOUR 

GRADE  SIX 

GRADE 

EIGHT 

SOCIALIZATION 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS  BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Political  Activity 

Political  Interest 

.08 

.32* 

.21*  .43* 

.40* 

.28* 

Political  Efficacy 

.13 

.30* 

.12  .23* 

.37* 

.24* 

Political  Efficacy 

Political  Interest 

.19* 

.34* 

.36*  .50* 

.27* 

.29* 

Note.  ^Indicates  significant  correlation. 

TABLE  5-71 

RELATIONSHIPS 

BETWEEN  MEASURES 

OF  POLITICAL 

SOCIALIZATION 

AND  PEER 

RATINGS 

OF  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  BY  GRADE 

AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(JAPAN) 

MEASURES  OF 

GRADE 

PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

SOCIALIZATION 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR 

NEGATIVE 

BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS 

TO  TEACHER 

TO  PEERS 

TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS  BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Political 

Efficacy 

4 

.02 

-.02 

-.03 

-.12 

-.01  -.04 

.08 

.13 

6 

-.00 

-.12 

.02 

.08 

-.12  -.06 

-.18 

.09 

8 

-.03 

.03 

.14 

.17 

.04  .11 

-.03 

.02 

Political 

Interest 

4 

.03 

-.11 

-.05 

-.11 

.15  .07 

.18 

.07 

6 

-.05 

-.10 

_ .06 

.06 

.12  -.21* 

-.03 

-.10 

8 

.12 

-.03 

.12 

.25* 

.06  .09 

.05 

.02 

Political 

Activity 

4 

.18 

.12 

.19* 

.10 

-.17  -.01 

-.20* 

.06 

6 

-.02 

-.11 

.02 

.04 

-.25*  -.28* 

-.01 

-.22* 

8 

.10 

.05 

.18 

.16 

.14  -.05 

.19* 

-.03 

Note*  *Indicatet.  significant  correlation. 


ERIC 


b . 


P art icipntion  in  Fnnily  and  Classroom  Decision 
Kale  i np, 


Japanese  children  in  this  sample  say  that  they 
’'usually11  take  part  in  family  and  classroom  decision- 
making  processes*  and  there  if.  only  a slight  difference 
(in  favor  0f  the  family)  between  the  means  concerning  the 
frequency  of  reported  participation  in  the  two  settings 
(see  Tables  5-72  and  5-73).  Higher  status  children  report 
that  they  help  to  make  these  decisions  with  somewhat 
greater  frequency  than  do  lower  status  children;  higher 
status  children  also  do  this  with  decreasing  frequency 
from  grade  four  through  grade  eight. 

Correlates  of  the  child's  sense  of  participation 
in  decision-mailing  processes  in  the  family  and  the 
cl  as  sroon . In  all  grades*  there  is  an  apparent  propensity 
for  children  to  participate  at  about  the  same  level  in 
the  family  and  in  the  classroom  (see  Table  5-74).  Degree 
of  involvement  in  family  decision  making  is  also  regularly 
related  to  political  interest,  but  not  so  uniformly  with 
belief  in  family  political  efficacy  and  with  political 
activity  except  in  the  eighth  grade. 


Classroom  decision  making*  in  contrast,  is 
cantly  related  to  political  interest  among  girls 
grades,  but  among  boys  in  none  (see  Table  5-74). 
not  correlated  with  political  activity  until  the 
grade,  where  these  two  activities  converge. 


s i gn i f i - 
in  all 
It  is 
e i gh  th 


Relationships  between  peer  ratings  of  behavior  and 
measures  of  sense  of  personal  efficacy  in  decision  making 
in  the  family  and  the  classroom.  Table  5-75  gives  some 
ground  for  skepticism  about  the  self-estimates  of  frequency 
of  participation  in  decision  making,  at  least  within  the 
classroom.  Since  group  decision  making  is  a cooperative 
activity,  it  might  be  supposed  that  those  who  do  more  of 
it  would  be  likely  to  be  cited  for  their  positive  behavior, 
especially  toward  the  teacher.  Though  this  is  true  in 
some  instances  (fourth  grade  and  eighth  grade  girls),  the 
t w o variables  of  participation  in  decision  making  and 
classroom  behavior  are  not  generally  related  throughout 
this  table;  eleven  of  the  forty-eight  coefficients  are 
statistically  significant,  but  only  two  of  these  refer 
to  boys. 


Summary . These  Japanese  pupils  said  that  on  the 
average  they  "usually"  take  part  in  decision  mailing  both 
in  the  family  and  in  the  classroom.  The  high  SES  group 
had  a higher  mean  participation  score  than  did  the  lower 
SL'S  group  in  both  settings  even  though  their  mean  score 
shows  a declining  trend  from  fourth  to  eighth  grade. 
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Participation  in  decision  making  was  more  frequently 
related  to  political  interest  than  it  was  to  either  poli- 
tical efficacy  or  political  activity.  Participation  in 
family  decision  making  was  associated  with  political  inter- 
est for  both  sexes,  but  participation  in  classroom  decision 
making  was  associated  with  political  interest  only  for 
girls , 
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TABLE  5-72 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  PARTICIPATION  IN  DECISION-MAKING  IN  TIIE  HO!!E 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(JAPAN) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

STATUS 

TOTAL 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Four 

4.30 

4.23 

4.02 

4.13 

4.59 

4.36 

4.48 

4.41 

4.19 

Six 

4.35 

4.22 

4.06 

4.14 

4.52 

4.60 

4.56 

4.37 

4.33 

Eight 

4.24 

4.45 

3.76 

4.11 

4.55 

4.21 

4.38 

4.50 

3.99 

Totals 

4.12 

4.47 

4.42 

4.17 

Note.  Significant  Effects:  SES,  by  grade.  Item:  "How  often  do  you  help 

make  the  decisions  in  your  family?"  Item  scale:  1 - Never;  6 - Always. 


TABLE  5-73 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  PARTICIPATION  IN  DECISION-MAKING  IN  THE 
CLASSROOM,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(JAPAN) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

GIRLS 

STATUS 
BOYS  TOTAL 

HIGH 

GIRLS 

STATUS 
BOYS  TOTAL 

TOTALS 

GIRLS 

BY  SEX 
BOYS 

Four 

4.29 

4.00 

3.79 

3.90 

4.67 

4.65 

4.66 

4.35 

4.23 

Six 

4.22 

4.20 

4.15 

4.18 

4.30 

4.23 

4.27 

4.25 

4.19 

Eight 

3.91 

3.71 

3.72 

3.72 

4.34 

3.77 

4.06 

4.09 

3.75 

Totals 

3.95 

4.33 

4.24 

4.05 

Note.  Significant  Effects:  SES,  SES  by  grade.  Item:  "How  often  do  you 

help  make  the  decisions  in  your  classroom?"  Item  scale:  1 - Never; 

6 - Always. 


TABLE  5-74 


RELATIONSHIPS  AMONG  VARIOUS  MEASURES  OF  INVOLVEMENT  IN  AUTHORITY 
SYSTEMS,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS  - . 

(JAPAN) 


MEASURES  OF  PARTICIPATION 
IN  AUTHORITY  SYSTEMS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

FOUR 

BOYS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

SIX 

BOYS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

EIGHT 
. BOYS 

Family  Decision-Making 

Classroom  Decision-Making 

.40* 

.36* 

.32* 

.22* 

.31* 

.47* 

Political  Efficacy 

.09 

.12 

.23* 

.09 

.28* 

.25* 

Political  Interest 

.29* 

.32* 

.28* 

.23* 

.34* 

.26* 

Political  Activity 

.25* 

.10 

.13 

.18 

,25* 

.19* 

Classroom  Decision-Making 

Political  Efficacy 

-.07 

-.01 

.28* 

.17 

.18 

.18 

Political  Interest 

.28* 

.18 

.32* 

.05 

.42* 

.05 

Political  Activity 

.01 

-„07 

.12 

.01 

.25* 

.26* 

Note,  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  5-75 

RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  SENSE  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN  FAMILY  AND  CLASSROOM 
DECISION-MAKING  PROCESSES  AND  PEER  RATINGS  OF  CLASSPOOM  BEHAVIOR, 

BY  GRADE,  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(JAPAN) 


SENSE  OF 


GRADE 


PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 


PERSONAL  PARTI- 

POSITIVE BEHAVIOR 

NEGATIVE 

BEHAVIOR 

CIPATION  IN 
DECISION-MAKING 

TO  PEERS 

TO  TEACHER 

TO  PEERS 

TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS  BOYS 

GIRLS  BOYS 

GIRLS  BOYS 

GIRLS  BOYS 

In 

the 

Family 

4 

.16 

.14 

.17 

.13 

.05 

.07 

-.18 

.06 

6 

-.16 

-.09 

.01  • 

-.11 

-.03 

-.18 

-.23* 

-.10 

8 

.22*  . 

-.02 

.27* 

.02 

-.17 

.01 

-.26* 

-.12 

In 

the 

Classroom 

4 

.32* 

.20* 

.27* 

.09 

-.03 

-.04 

-.19* 

-.15 

6 

.05 

-.02 

.17 

-.08 

.05 

-.27* 

-.08 

-.02 

8 

.36* 

.01 

.41* 

.07 

-.03 

-.04 

.01 

-,13 

Note,  indicates  significant  correlation 


C.  Peer  Ratings  of  Behavior  in  the  Classroom 


C 1 . Compliance  and  Uoncompliance  in  the  Classroom 


Because  the  children  were  not  restricted  in  the  number 
of  classmates  whom  they  could  nominate  for  each  of 
the  questions  concerning  behavior  toward  teachers  and 
toward  peers,  it  was  possible  for  the  total  scores  for( 
compliant  (i.e.,  positive)  and  noncompliant  (i.e., 
negative)  behavior  to  be  different.  Tables  5-76  and  5~77 
show  that  the  two  total  scores  were  slightly  different 
among  fourth  graders,  virtually  equal  in  the  sixth  grade, 
and  quite  different  in  the  eighth  grade. 

The  apparent  conclusions  which  might  be  drawn  from 
these  tables--that  fourth  graders  and  eighth  graders  are 
more  conspicuous  for  their  noncompliant  than  for  their 
compliant  behavior,  that  noncompliant  behavior  increases 
from  grade  to  grade,  and  that  compliant  behavior  increases 
between  fourth  and  sixth  grade  and  then  levels  off-may 
not  be  the  correct  conclusions.  When  different  raters 
nominate  different  numbers  of  people  (as  they  do),  and 
when  they  nominate  more  people  for  one  style  of  behavior 
(noncompliant)  than  they  do  for  another  (compliant),  the 
resultant  information  reflects,  in  unknown  mixture,  the 
characteristics  of  both  those  who  nominated,  and  those 
whom  they  nominated.  In  consequence,  the  findings  to 
be  discussed  in  this  section  should  be  regarded  with 
more  than  the  usual  caution. 

Comparisons  of  the  total  scores  for  compliant  behav- 
ior for  the  sex,  SES,  and  grade  groups  yielded  one  sig- 
nificant effect,  an  interaction  of  SES  with  grade  (see 
Table  5-76).  Upper  status  children  were  more  frequently 
cited  for  their  cooperativeness  in  the  fourth  and  eighth 
grades,  t/hile  lower  status  children  were  nominated 
oftener  for  this  in  the  sixth  grade.  However,  the 
analysis  of  variance  of  noncompliant  total  scores  (see 
Table  5-77)  produced  two  other  effects.  Boys  were  men- 
tioned in  larger  numbers  than  girls;  the  difference  is 
substantial  across  all  grades.  There  is  also  a differ- 
ent SES  by  grade  effect;  at  grades  four  and  six,  low 
status  children  received  on  the  average  higher  scores 
for  noncompliant  behavior,  but  at  the  eighth  grade, 
higher  status  children  exceeded  those  of  low  status  in 
amount  of  nominations  for  noncompliant  behavior.  The 
between-gr ade  differences  are  quite  small  for  both  boys 
and  girls  in  the  low  SES  group,  while  in  the  high  SES 
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group,  the  noncompliant  scores  increase  rather  sharply 
with  school  grade. 


It  is  clear  in  these  tables  that 
score  for  compliant  behavior  is  not  as 
relatively  lower  score  for  noncomplian 
vice  versa.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  s 
status  children  have  the  highest  score 
and  in  the  eighth  grade  high  status  ch 
h ighest  scores  . 


a relatively  higher 
sociated  with  a 
t behavior,  and 
ixth  grade,  lower 
s in  both  areas, 
ildren  have  the 


When  the  total  positive  and  negative  scores  are 
separated  into  their  peer-to-peer  and  peer-to- teacher 
components , some  further  differences  appear,  particularly 
in  the  score  for  noncompliant  behavior.  Within  each 
grade  level  there  was  little  difference  between  the  num- 
ber of  nominations  for  compliance  toward  peers  and  toward 
the  teacher.  In  the  scores  for  noncompliant  behavior, 
however,  the  differences  were  more  pronounced:  noncom- 

pliant behavior  appeared  to  be  less  frequent  toward  the 
teacher  than  toward  peers  in  the  fourth  grade,  somewhat 
more  frequent  toward  the  teacher  than  toward  peers  in 
the  sixth  grade,  and  considerably  more  frequent  toward 
the  teacher  than  toward  peers  in  the  eighth  grade.  Over 
the  three  grades  the  scores  for  noncompliant  behavior 
toward  peers  showed  almost  no  change. 

An  examination  of  the  subtables  for  peer-to-peer 
and  peer- to-teacher  scores  for  compliance  and  noncompli- 
ance (see  Tables  5-76  and  5-77)  reveals  that  the  SES  by 
grade  interaction  effect  on  total  scores  for  compliant 
behavior  was  significant  also  for  the  set  scores.  The 
SES  by  grade  interaction  on  the  total  score  for  non- 
compliant behavior  was  confined  to  the  peer-to-peer 
component.  The  significant  sex  difference  in  the  total 
scores  for  noncompliant  behavior  is  present  in  both  sets, 
peer-to-peer  and  peer- to- teacher ; and,  once  more,  in  most 
of  the  twenty-four  boy-girl  comparisons,  boys  are  men- 
tioned much  oftener  for  their  aggressiveness. 

The  pattern  in  the  sixth  graders’  scores  of  compliant 
behavior  toward  the  teacher  is  of  some  interest,  for  there 
is  a sex  by  grade  interaction  effect  in  which  boys  in  each 
status  group  surpass  girls  in  the  numbers  of  nominations 
they  receive;  this  sex  difference  is  reversed  in  the  other 
two  grades.  It  is  also  in  the  sixth  grade  that  lower  but 
not  upper  SES  boys  and  girls  receive  their  highest  scores 
for  compliance  toward  peers.  An  explanation  for  this 
curious  pattern  is  not  immediately  available.  The 
hypothesis  mentioned  earlier,  to  the  effect  that  sixth 
graders  enjoy  some  special  respect  within  their  schools 
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due  to  their  senior  status,  does  not  explain  the  sex  dif- 
ference, nor  does  it  tell  why  pronounced  compliance  toward 
peers  is  more  evident  among  lower  status  sixth  grade  chil- 
dren than  among  their  higher  status  counterparts.  Further 
analysis  is  required  to  bring  this  complicated  question 
into  focus. 

One  of  the  striking  findings  in  Table  5-77  is  the 
effect  which  grade  level  has  upon  the  scores  for  non- 
compliant  behavior  toward  the  teacher.  For  all  the  sex 
by  SES  groups  except  lower  status  boys  (where  the  score 
is  high  in  the  fourth  grade  and  remains  so  in  the  other 
two)  there  is  a regular  and  sizeable  increase  with  age. 

This  is  especially  true  for  high  status  girls.  In  the 
fourth  grade  they  receive  many  more  nominations  for 
compliant  than  for  noncompliant  behavior  toward  the 
teacher  in  a ratio  of  six  to  one.  But  in  the  sixth  grade 
this  ratio  has  become  approximately  one  to  one,  and  it 
remains  at  that  level  in  the  eighth  grade.  Whether  this 
general  increase  in  noncompliant  nominations  is  due  to  an 
absolute  increase  in  recalcitrance  toward  the  authority 
of  the  teacher,  or  merely  to  the  raters’  greater  attention 
to  it,  the  distribution  of  scores  does  fit  more  or  less 
well  with  the  hypothesis  of  disengagement  which  was 
already  mentioned  in  analyzing  questionnaire  data. 

Relationships  between  PNI  Set  Scores.  Tables  5-78 
and  5-79  confirm  that  there  is  a rather  strong  tendency 
for  children  to  generalize  their  positive  behavior  to 
both  teacher  and  peers,  and  similarly  for  negative  behav- 
ior, since  most  of  the  coefficients  under  the  columns 
headed  “Peer- 1 o-Teacher  Positive1'  and  "Peer-to-Teacher 
Negative"  are  in  the  range  of  .4  to  .8.  The  fact  that  in 
six  instances  out  of  eight,  in  these  two  columns,  the 
coefficients  are  lowest  for  sixth  graders  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  question  which  was  raised  in  the  preceding 
paragraph . 

One  conclusion  which  may  be  safely  drawn  from  the  PNI 
data  is  that  these  Japanese  children,  in  their  classrooms, 
do  not  collectively  recognize  themselves  to  be  divided  in- 
to mutually  exclusive  groups  of  "compliers"  and  "noncom- 
pliers."  Though  some  of  the  coefficients  in  Table  5-30 
are  relatively  high,  few  reach  the  level  of  statistical 
significance.  The  table  does  contain,  however,  some  addi- 
tional information  concerning  the  "sixth  grade  question." 
Twenty-nine  of  the  coefficients  in  this  table  are  positive 
(though  usually  small  in  magnitude) , signifying  instances 
where  children  who  are  nominated  for  their  positive  behav- 
ior are  slightly  likely  to  be  nominated  for  negative 
behavior  also.  Twenty-one  of  these  positive  coefficients 
appear  in  the  sixth  grade,  and  seventeen  (out  of  a possible 
eighteen)  of  these  involve  lower  status  children. 
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CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  AMONG  RATINGS  OF  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR, 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(JAPAN) 
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COEFFICIENTS  AMONG  RATINGS  OF  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 
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CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  BETWEEN  RATINGS  OF  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(JAPAN) 


C2 


. Summary  of  Relationships  between  Questionnaire 
Variables  and  Peer  Ratings  of  Compliant  and 
Noncompliant  Classroom  Behavior 


Statements  concerning  the  as 
questionnaire  variables  and  the  p 
of  classroom  behavior  should  be  r 
the  correlations  upon  which  they 
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This  summary  is  also  limited  because  so  many  vari- 
ables and  relationships  are  under  review.  The  four  PNI 
scores  pertaining  to  positive  and  negative  behavior  tox^ard 
peers  and  the  teacher  have  been  correlated  X7ith  106  ques- 
tionnaire variables  for  six  sampling  groups.  Altogether 
2,040  correlation  coefficients  were  examined,  of  which 
only  about  15  percent  were  statistically  significant. 

The  task  of  interpreting  these  approximately  300  relation- 
ships is  particularly  difficult  because  there  are  so  many 
of  them  and  little  is  yet  knox^n  about  the  interrelation- 
ships among  the  106  questionnaire  variables. 

It  is  possible  to  make  some  quite  general  statements 
and  also  some  selective  ones.  It  can  be  asked  xdiether 
the  same  questionnaire  variables  x^hich  are  associated  x^ith 
the  PNI  variables  for  positive  behavior  tox^ard  peers  also 
tend  to  be  associated  with  the  PNI  variables  for  positive 
behavior  toward  teachers.  The  grossest  ansxjer  V7hich  can 
be  given  is  that  correspondences  of  this  type  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  They  appear  more  fre- 
quently in  the  fourth  grade  than  in  the  eighth,  and  not 
at  all  in  the  sixth.  In  the  fourth  grade  these  corre- 
spondences occur  about  as  frequently  among  boys  as  among 
girls,  but  in  the  eighth  grade  there  are  very  many  more 
for  girls  (12)  than  for  boys  (1). 


When  the  same  question  is  asked  about  correspondenc 
of  the  questionnaire  variables  x^hich  are  associated  with 
the  PNI  variables  for  negative  behavior  tox^ard  peers  and 
teacher,  the  ansx^ers  are  substantially  the  same.  There 
are  relatively  few  of  these,  they  are  mainly  concentrate 
in  the  fourth  and  eighth  grades,  and  there  are  more  for 
girls  than  for  boys  in  the  eighth  grade,  x^hile  there  is 
little  difference  between  the  sexes  in  the  fourth  grade. 


es 
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In  some  degree,  then 
Xtfhich  help  to  account  for 


the  questionnaire 
classroom  behavior 


var iab les 
toward  peers 
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also  help  to  account  for  behavior  toward  the  teacher; 
this  is  true  more  often  for  fourth  than  eighth  graders,  and 
in  the  eighth  grade  more  for  girls  than  for  boys. 

When  it  is  asked  whether  there  are  correspondences 
among  the  questionnaire  variables  which  are  related  to 
girls’  perceived  classroom  behavior,  and  that  of  boys,  the 
answer  fits  into  the  pattern  of  the  findings  discussed 
above.  There  are  twenty-nine  correspondences  of  this  sort 
and  all  except  three  occur  in  the  fourth  grade.  It  seems 
probable  that  different  explanations  for  perceived  class- 
room behavior  of  the  sexes  will  eventually  be  needed, 
though  a single  theory  might  serve  to  explain  a portion  of 
the  variance  among  fourth  graders. 

The  search  for  correspondences  can  be  pursued  in  other 
directions,  also.  It  might  be  expected  that  "mirror 
images"  would  be  found  when  the  relationships  between  ques- 
tionnaire variables  and  positive  behavior  toward  peers  are 
compared  to  the  relationships  between  questionnaire  vari- 
ables and  negative  behavior  toward  peers  (and  similarly 
with  respect  to  positive  and  negative  behavior  toward 
teachers).  To  qualify  as  a "mirror  image'*  a relationship 
on  the  positive  side  should  appear  with  changed  sign  on 
the  negative  side.  There  are  fewer  of  these  correspond- 
ences than  there  are  of  either  of  the  two  types  already 
discussed.  As  before,  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  fourth 
grade  and  least  in  the  sixth  grade.  In  the  eighth  grade 
all  of  the  correspondences  concern  relationships  for  girls. 
Furthermore,  the  "mirror  image"  correspondences  are  heav- 
ily concentrated  in  the  comparisons  between  positive  and 
negative  behavior  toward  the  teacher.  There  are  very  few 
in  the  comparisons  between  positive  and  negative  behavior 
towar d peers . 

Finally,  correspondences  can  be  sought  between  grades 
to  ascertain  whether  the  same  questionnaire  variables 
which  are  related  to  PNI  variables  in  one  grade  also  ap- 
pear in  others.  Curiously,  there  are  almost  none  of  these 
between  adjacent  grades,  but  there  are  twenty  between 
fourth  and  eighth  grade,  seventeen  of  them  pertaining  to 
relationships  for  girls. 

This  discussion  of  four  kinds  of  correspondence  gives 
little  encouragement  to  the  researcher  who  would  like  to 
account  for  the  perceived  classroom  behavior  of  children 
in  this  Japanese  sample  with  a single  parsimonious  explan- 
ation . 

Among  the  sets  of  questionnaire  variables,  there  are 
two  which  were  significantly  correlated  with  the  PNI  vari- 
ables with  a proportionately  greater  frequency  than  the 
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rest;  these  variables  concerned  guilt  over  one's  own 
violations  of  authority  figures11  rules  and  belief  in  the 
justice  of  rules  of  authority  figures.  The  first  of  these 
may  be  taken  as  an  indicator  of  the  degree  of  internaliza- 
tion of  a norm  requiring  compliance.  The  second  repre- 
sents a judgment  concerning  the  degree  of  congruence 
between  what  an  authority  figure’s  rules  require,  and  a 
general  standard  of  fairness.  Behavior  which  is  corre- 
lated to  an  individual’s  sense  of  guilt  may  be  construed 
as  behavior  which  is  self-directed,  and  behavior  which  is 
correlated  to  an  individual's  belief  about  the  fairness 
of  rules  may  be  regarded  as  being  contingent,  in  part, 
upon  the  character  of  the  external  social  structure. 

The  variables  which  index  degree  of  guilt  are  fre- 
quently associated  with  the  PNI  variables  for  fourth 
graders  of  both  sexes  and  for  girls  in  the  eighth  grade. 
There  are  very  few  of  these  for  sixth  graders  and  none 
at  all  for  eighth  grade  boys.  Guilt  largely  ceases  to  be 
a factor  in  respect  to  classroom  behavior  after  the  fourth 
grade  for  boys,  but  it  reappears  strongly  in  eighth  grade 
girls.  Beliefs  about  the  justice  of  rules  are  likewise 
generally  important  in  the  fourth  grade,  but  after  that 
their  relevance  is  dependent  upon  sex  and  upon  the  nature 
of  the  classroom  behavior.  In  the  sixth  grade  the  signi- 
ficant relationships  involving  this  variable  are  largely 
confined  to  perceived  negative  behavior  toward  peers, 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  In  eighth  grade  all  of  the 
associations  involving  this  variable  fall  into  two  cate- 
gories. Either  they  relate  beliefs  in  the  justice  of 
rules  to  the  positive  behavior  of  girls  only  toward  peers 
and  teacher,  or  they  relate  beliefs  in  the  injustice,  i.e., 
negative  relationships,  of  rules  to  the  negative  behavior 
of  boys  only  toward  peers  and  teacher.  Furthermore,  the 
findings  concerning  boys  show  that  it  is  the  perceived 
unfairness  of  the  teacher ' s rules,  as  well  as  those  of 
some  other  authority  figures,  which  is  associated  with 
uncooperative  conduct  toward  peers  and  teacher. 

In  view  of  these  findings  pertaining  to  the  guilt 
and  the  rule  fairness  variables  it  can  be  suggested  that 
the  classroom  behavior  of  both  boys  and  girls  is  influ- 
enced in  the  fourth  grade  both  by  internalized  norms  and 
by  judgments  about:  the  fairness  of  the  rules  of  authority 
figures.  Thereafter,  internalized  norms  which  activate 
guilt  feelings  when  they  are  violated  are  effective  only 
for  the  perceived  classroom  behavior  of  girls.  Both  boys 
and  girls  continue  through  all  of  the  grades  to  make  some 
of  their  perceived  classroom  behavior  contingent  upon  the 
way  in  which  they  interpret  the  externally  imposed 
requirements  for  their  behavior.  But  by  the  eighth  grade, 
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these  judgments  of  fairness  are  selectively,  not  generally, 
important.  When  girls  judge  rules  to  be  fair,  they  are 
inclined  to  behave  cooperatively  toward  peers  and  teachers 
(at  least  as  their  behavior  is  perceived  by  their  peers). 
When  boys  believe  rules  to  be  unjust,  they  are  disposed 
to  be  uncooperative  toward  peers  and  teacher. 


D.  Summary  and  Conclusions 


The  following  are  some  of  the  most  general  feati res 
of  the  process  of  socialization  of  school  children  which 
may  be  discerned  from  the  findings  of  this  Japanese  study. 

1.  The  process  of  gradual  disengagement  of  children 
from  authority  figures  is  most  evident  in  the  expressive 
area  of  liking  for  these  figures  (liking  for  all  declines 
with  grade) , and  in  their  gradually  diminishing  sense  of 
guilt  as  they  grow  older.  Disengagement  can  also  be 
inferred,  though  more  selectively,  from  the  development 
with  age  of  children’s  responses  to  the  items  pertaining 
to  helpfulness  (of  "other  authorities"),  power  to  punish 
(of  the  teacher),  inevitability  of  punishment  and  justice 
of  rules  (of  parents  in  both  instances),  and  to  some 
sectors  of  the  rule  reinforcement  system. 

2.  There  is  a quite  consistent,  though  not  complete, 
set  of  differences  between  the  SES  groups  which  leads  to 
the  generalization  that  higher  status  children  are  more 
integrated  within  their  authority  relationships  than  are 
lower  status  children.  With  respect  to  parents,  for 
example,  higher  status  children  rate  them  as  being  more 
helpful  and  more  likable,  as  having  more  punitive  power 
and  being  more  likely  to  use  it,  as  having  fairer  rules, 
as  evoking  more  guilt  when  their  rules  are  violated,  and 
as  being  very  much  more  likely  to  reinforce  the  disciplin- 
ary actions  of  authorities  who  are  external  to  the  family. 

3.  There  is  also  basis  for  the  conjecture  that  a kind 
of  re-engagement  is  occurring  which  focuses  particularly 
around  changing  relationships  with  friends  and  teachers 
(cf.  the  increase  in  peer- to- teacher  noncompliant  behavior). 
This  pattern  is  somewhat  more  complicated,  however,  for 
part  of  it  apparently  develops  in  a different  way  within 
each  SES  group  . 

One  indicator  of  this  change  is  the  greater  power  to 
punish  attributed  to  friends  by  children  in  the  higher 
grades.  This  coincides  with  an  increasing  disposition  for 
children  to  turn  to  their  friends  when  they  feel  that  an 
injustice  has  been  done,  either  by  a teacher  or  by  other 
authorities.  It  is  also  accompanied  by  a tendency  to  be 
more  permissive  toward  "peers’  disobedience,"  that  is,  to 
be  less  inclined  to  "Ask  why,"  and  "Tell  my  parents,"  and 
among  upper  status  children,  to  be  steadily  more  likely  to 
"Do  nothing."  This  may  be  a period  when  friends  become 
more  relevant  to  a child’s  search  for  appropriate  modes  of 


accommodation  to  authority*  a period  of  increasing  depend- 
ence upon  peers  for  support  in  moments  of  adversity.  This 
interpretation  yields  a picture  in  which  dependence  and 
power  increase  simultaneously  (and  not  surprisingly  since 
they  are  often  complementary)*  but  in  which  children 
become  more  reluctant  to  exercise  that  povzer,  at  least  in 
the  form  of  trying  to  correct  each  other’s  disobedience. 
Still,  these  groups  of  friends  are  not  alienated  from  the 
"official”  authority  systems.  Friends1  support  of 
teacher’s  authority  roaches  a maximum  in  the  sixth  grade 
but  is  r . weoately  high  in  the  eighth  grade,  and  their 
supporc  of  all  other  authorities,  while  not  high  in 
absolute  terms,  does  increase  with  age  among  upper  status 
Mildren.  This  last  observation  is  part  of  an  interaction 
effect  between  SES  and  grade,  and  is  one  of  several  inter- 
action effects  which  suggest  another  facet  of  a re- 
engagement between  children  and  their  "authorities." 

What  is  striking  about  some  of  these  interaction 
effects  is  that  they  identify  a point  at  which  high  SES 
children  surpass  low  SES  children  in  the  expression  of  at 
least  moderately  aggressive  behavior.  This  pattern  is 
evident  in  children’s  changing  dispositions  to  say  that 
they  would  react  to  injustice  with  verbal  responses  (to 
all  authorities)  and  by  wishing  to  get  even  (toward  non- 
family and  non-school  authorities).  It  is  also  apparent 
in  the  development  with  age  of  peer-to-peer  noncompliant 
b ehavior . 

Re-engagement,  or  readjustment,  here  seems  to  imply 
that  as  they  grow  older,  lower  status  children  become 
more  inhibited  in  the  open  expression  of  certain  mildly 
antagonistic  actions,  while  during  the  same  period  upper 
status  children  become  less  inhibited.  To  the  extent 
that  this  is  true,  children  in  each  group  can  be  said  to 
"re-engage"  authority  figures  and  other  children  on 
revised  interactional  terms. 

4.  Just  as  higher  status  children  seemto  be  more 
firmly  integrated  in  their  authority  systems  than  are 
lower  status  children,  so  also  are  girls  more  than  boys, 
though  not  always  in  the  same  ways.  Girls  exceed  boys 
in  the  amount  of  help  they  say  they  receive  from  other 
authorities  and  from  friends,  in  their  attachment  to 
their  parents,  in  the  reinforcement  which  they  say  their 
parents  extend  to  non-familial  authorities,  in  their 
judgments  about  the  fairness  of  rules  of  all  authorities, 
and  in  their  readiness  to  feel  guilty  when  they  break 
rules  of  parents  and  the  teacher i They  are  also  rather 
consistently  less  aggressive  than  boys.  When  their  peers 
are  disobedient,  girls  more  frequently  choose  the  response 
of  telling  their  own  parents;  boys,  on  the  other  hand, 
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more  often  say  that  they  tell 
try  to  punish  the  offenders  by 
are  sex  differentials  in  react 
responses,  asking  parents  to  i 
get  even),  boys  uniformly  exce 
more  prone  than  girls  to  "Ask 
(or  he)  has  acted  in  a way  whi 
regularly  receive  more  nominat 
toward  peers  and  toward  the  te 


the  offender’s  parents,  or 
themselves.  Where  there 
ions  to  rirjustice  (in  verbal 
ntervene,  and  wishing  to 
ed  girls.  Boys  are  also 
the  teacher  why"  when  she 
ch  seems  unfair,  and  they 
ions  for  their  noncompliance 
acher  than  do  girls. 


5.  The  fact  that  there  are  only  two  interaction 
effects  involving  sex  (both  of  them  sex  with  grade 
interactions),  in  contrast  to  the  large  number  which 
connect  SES  with  grade,  suggests  that  the  sex  difference 
in  socialization  through  the  period  under  consideration 
is  mainly  one  of  degree  rather  than  kind.  Those  between 
the  SES  groups  may  be  both  differences  of  kind  and  degree. 
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Introduction 


The  complex  issues  raised  by  a study  of  dhildren1^ 
attitudes  toward  compliance,  authority,  and  rules  in 
U.S.  society  are  even  more  significant  now  than  they  were 
when  this  project  was  begun.  Throughout  the  nation,  vir- 
tually every  day  there  are  confrontations  between  protest- 
ing groups  of  various  kinds  and  institutions  to  which  they 
are  related.  The  lines  of  debate  most  frequently  follow 
three  major  cleavages  in  American  society-alienation  of 
youth  from  their  parents5  generation;  a division  between 
thepoor  and  the  affluent;  and  a deep  mistrust  between 
ethnic  or  racial  groups  (particularly  Negro)  and  the 
dominant  white  society.  Confrontations  involving  racial 
issues  are  particularly  severe  at  the ‘present  time  in  the 
U.S,  and  seem  likely  to  continue.  The  conflict  between 
ethnic  groups,  and  the  dominant  majority  reflects  problems 
in  effectiveness  of  assimilation  into  a core  society  of 
groups  from. diverse  cultures  and  countries.  This  failure 
of  the  melting  pot  concept  creates  special  issues  of  social- 
ization in  the  society,  arising  from  these  subgroup  dif- 
ferences, whether  racial  or  cultural,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  school  as  a socializing  agent  of  the  society  to  expect 
compliance  with  the  values  and  norms  of  the  majority,  Many 
of  these  confrontations  thus  involve  the  local  public  schools, 
school  boards,  colleges  and  universi ties--the  established 
educational  process.  In  many  instances,  students,  groups 
of  parents,  and  citizens  from  the  community  are  participants. 

, 'The  high  incidence  of  disciplinary  problems  in  class- 
rooms, in  schools  located  in  ghetto  areas  of  the  city,  in 
the  use  of  drugs  by  high  school  and  college  youth,  and  in 
the  styles  of'life  and  dress  that  are  openly  unconventional 
may  reflect  the  irritation  that  exists  amongs  different 
elements  of  . the  social  system  and  cultural  traditions  in 
the  U.S.  It  also  appears  in  the  "underground  press'1  (news- 
papers which  challenge  the  political  and  moral  concepts  and 
norms  of  the  society)  at  both  high  school  and  college  levels. 
These  problems  of  compliance  and  authority  are  thus  revealed 
both  in  the  interaction  among  large  segments  of  the  society 
and  in  more  individualized  contacts  between  teacher  and 
pupil  in  a school  setting. 

In  the  U.S.,  perhaps  more  than  in  other  western 
societies,  there  is  an  emphasis  on  order,  achievement, 
and  compliance  to  the  basic  norms  of  institutions  and 
groups.  There  are  historical  reasons  why  it  should  have 
particular  salience  in  this  country.  The  early  history  of 
this  nation  was  characterized  by  exploration,  expansion. 


and  conquest  of  new  areas*  In  these  circumstances,  the 
exercise  of  orderly  social  discipline  was  in  part  an  in- 
dividual or  family  matter.  Developing  and  taming  the 
frontier  was  accompanied  by  a gradual  process  of  estab- 
lishing forms  of  community  sanction  and  control  which  were 
acceptable.  The  threat  of  anti-social  acts  directed  againsl 
individuals  or  the  group  was  ever-present,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  customs  and  traditions  which  provided  social  con- 
trol and  of  law  enforcement  agents  such  as  soldiers  or 
police,  issues  of  compliance  and  violence  necessarily 
assumed  great  importance.  The  influential  role  of  re- 
ligious organizations  and  thought,  both  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant, may  also  have  been  to  heighten  sensitivity  to 
authority  and  law*  In  the  classrooms  of  elementary  schools, 
the  emphasis  of  the  teachers  in  the  early  grades  in  areas 
of  citizenship  training  has  been  to  establish  respect  for 
rules  and  order  and  to  foster  compliance  with  the  rules 
of  the  school  and  teacher  (Hess  and  Torney,  1967).  Issues 
of  compliance  and  regard  for  law  are  exceedingly  salient 
in  the  socializing  process  in  the  U.S. 

If  the  questions  of  compliance  have  been  of  partic- 
ular significance,  so  has  been  the  matter  of  techniques 
for  maintaining  adherence  to  norms  and  rules  of  the  system. 
In  the  public  schools  perhaps  the  most  sensitive  aspect  of 
discipline  has  been  with  regard  to  the  use  of  physical 
punishment  (striking,  inflicting  physical  pain  or  dis- 
comfort, etc.)  to  maintain  order.  The  right  of  teachers 
to  control  their  classrooms  by  both  psychological  and 
physical  techniques  was  a tradition  of  the  early  , school- 
room, invoked  frequently  within  the  past  fifty  years. 

This  right  to  use  physical  force,  however,  x;as  often  chal- 
lenged and  is  now  expressly  prohibited  in  many  school 
systems.  Hiddle  class  parents  are  especially  opposed  to 
use  of  force  by  the  teacher,  but  there  is  great  variation 
from  one  social  class  and  ethnic  group  to  another  in  the 
degree  of  disapproval.  Some  teachers  are  encouraged  by 
parents  of  working  class  background  to  use  force,  to  spank 
or  strike  the  child  if  necessary  to  keep  classroom  order 
or  to  persuade  him  to  do  his  work  properly  and  on  time. 

As  authority  figures  in  this  country,  the  teacher  and 
the  policeman  have  certain  features  that  are  relevant  to 
the  development  of  children’s  attitudes.  While  respect 
for  the  teacher  is  a recurring  theme  at  school  and  is  re- 
inforced by  most  parents,  the  teacher  herself  (in  elemen- 
tary schools  most  teachers  are  females)  does  not  enjoy  a 
position  of  great  respect  and  prestige  in  the  community. 
While  she  is  often  expected  to  be  a model  of  conduct  and 
character  both  at  school  and  in  her  private  life  in  the 
community,  the  rewards  of  teacher,  such  as  salary  and 
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community  respect,  frequently  do  not  seem  to  her  to  match 
the  demands  made  upon  her.  In  middle  class  communities 
she  may  be  subjected  to  personal  criticism  by  individual 
parents,  both  privately  and  publicly,  and  by  parent  groups. 
Her  competence  in  her  field  of  instruction  is  threatened 
by  a rapid  expansion  of  knowledge  which  makes  her  role 
of  expert  questionable  and  by  the  growth  of  teaching 
machines  and  computer  programs  and  other  sources  which 
can  often  provide  information  of  an  advanced  and  precise 
nature.  Revisions  in  science  teaching  and  mathematics  and 
the  emerging  revisions  in  social  science  curricula  also 
often  make  obsolete  the  training  she  has  received.  Sit- 
uated as  an  agent  of  the  society  to  train ‘ the  young,  she 
is  often  not  adequately  trained  for  her  task  and  not  suf- 
ficiently rewarded  for  the  work  she  is  asked  to  carry. 
Because  of  the  decentralized  nature  of  the  school  systems 
of  this  country,  the  teacher  is  hired  by  and  is  respons- 
ible to  the  local  school  board.  This  makes  the  reactions 
of  the  local  community  of  particular  importance  to  her. 
These  considerations  limit  and  qualify  the  authority  she 
can  assume,  both  in  terms  of  rule-enforcement  and  as  an 
expert  in  her  field. 

The  authority  figure  which  has  come  under  the  most 
vigorous  attack  in  recent  years  in  this  country  is  the 
policeman.  The  physical  image  of  the  policeman  has 
salient  elements  of  military  and  punitive  force--the 
revolver  prominently  displayed,  the  night  stick  also  in 
view,  and  the  military  uniform  help  create  this  impression. 

In  addition  to  the  image  of  threat  and  punitive 
authority  is  one  of  the  police  as  protect! ve--as  a re- 
source in  times  of  danger.  This  feature  of  the  image  has 
not  received  in  recent  years  an  emphasis  comparable  to 
that  of  the  more  punitive  aspect  of  the  policeman’s  role. 
The  reputation  of  police  as  protectors  of  the  citizenry 
has  been  particularly  challenged  by  allegations,  both 
valid  and  exaggerated,  on  national  television  and  press 
of  police  brutality  and  of  unwarranted  physical  attack  by 
police  on  protesters  and  newsmen.  Riots  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  large  cities  and  on  university  campuses  have 
been  accompanied  by  accusations  of  misuse  of  police 
authority  and  force.  Since  much  of  this  national  cover- 
age occurred  after  our  data  were  gathered  its  impact  on 
the  attitudes  of  children  may  not  be  reflected  in  this 
report. 

Research  on  political  learning  and  political  attitudes 
in  children  in  the  tl  . S . in  recent  years  has  \ *ovi ded  some 
i n 1 o r ra a t i o n about  the  young  child's  orientation  to  polit- 
ical authority  figures  and  to  law  (Greens tcin , 1965; 
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Hess  and  Torney,  1967;  Dawson  and  Prewitt,  1969),  Young 
children  tend  to  idealize  political  authority,  to  show 
respect  for  law  enforcement  figures,  and  to  express  a 
high  regard  for  the  law.  They  believe  that  law  must  be 
obeyed  and  that  those  who  break  the  law  are  likely  to  be 
apprehended.  The  orientations  upon  which  later  polit- 
ical behavior  is  built  are  those  of  high  regard  and  re- 
spect, This  attitude  appears  to  be  even  more  evident  Ln 
children  from  working  class  backgrounds;  for  example, 
middle  class  children  are  more  likely  to  express  reserva- 
tions about  the  justic^of  laws  and  the  infallibility  of 
political  authority. 

Much  of  the  previous  work  on  children's  attitudes 
toward  authority  has  not  systematically  included  children 
from  minority  groups  in  this  country  and  our  knowledge  of 
the  political  socialization  of  minority  group  children  is 
very  limited.  These  are  some  data  to  suggest  that  Negro 
children,  for  example,  become  disaffected  with  certain 
aspects  of  the  political  system  during  elementary  school 
(Greenberg,  1969),  but  there  is  also  some  evidence  that 
they  share  the  major  developmental  trend  of  early  attach- 
ment and  regard  for  the  nation,  for  authority  figures  and 
law,  with  some  subsequent  decline  in  respect.  It  was  this 
lack  of  information  about  the  development  of  attitudes 
toward  authority  in  Negro  children  in  the  U,S,  that  led 
to  the  inclusion  of  both  Negro  and  white  research  groups 
in  this  study.  The  relationship  between  Negroes  and 
whites  and  between  Negroes  and  institutionalized  author- 
ity structures,  both  white  and  black,  in  the  country  is 
undergoing  change.  Criticism  of  existing  authority  is 
mounting;  the  public  school  and  the  police  are  two  of  the 
major  targets  of  attack  and  criticism. 

In  this  phase  of  social  change  and  transition,  the 
data  of  this  study,  although  gathered  relatively  recently, 
should  not  be  taken  as  representing  contemporary  attitudes 
of  Negro  children.  It  seems  likely  that  as  attitudes  of 
Negro  adults  toward  the  authority  and  institutions  of 
white-dominated  society  have  become  less  accepting,  those 
of  children  in  the  community  have  also  been  less  compliant, 
less  favorable.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  reliable  base- 
line data  from  which  to  compare  trends,  but  informal  ob- 
servations suggest  that  the  attitudes  of  Negro  children 
described  in  this  report  are  an  overestimation  in  the 
positive  direction  of  present  orientations  and  feelings. 

It  seems  likely  also  that  if  the  nation  is  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  minority  groups,  some  of  the  present  spirit 
of  confrontation  will  be  replaced  by  a new  appreciation 
of  the  role  of  authority  in  a complex  society. 
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The  Child’s  Conception  of  the 


Compliance  System 


Bl. 


Images  of  Authority  Figures 


a.  o Affective  Attachment 

Perhaps  the  most  basic  feature  of  the  child’s  at- 
titudes toward  authority  figures  is  the  degree  of  his 
feeling  of  respect,  personal  liking^  and  other  expressions 
of  affective  attachment.  Positive  feelings  provide  a 
psychological  justification  for  his  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  expectations  of  authority  figures  and  may 
underlie  feelings  of  discomfort  when  he  disobeys  or  fails 
them.  This  affective  tie  may  be  part  of  the  more  general 
experience  of  loyalty  and  identification  and  may  give  the 
child  a feeling  of  belonging  to  larger  groups  which  de- 
serve his  obedience  and  support. 

The  data  about  affective  attachment  to  authority 
figures  were  obtained  from  two  questionnaire  items  deal- 
ing with  the  child’s  view  of  the  helpfulness  of  authority 
figures  and  his  personal  liking  for  them. 

Comparison  of  attachment  items.  These  two  items 
were  correlated  at  a modest  level,  with  correlation  co- 
efficients ranging  from  insignificant  levels  to  .6  (see 
Table  6-1).  Also,  as  noted  below,  both  are  related  in 
some  degree  to  classroom  behavior.  However,  there  was  a 
clear  differentiation  between  'zhem  in  the  responses  given 
by  the  U.S.  Caucasian  children.  This  difference  is  shown 
in  Figures  6-1  and  6-2  which  summarize  the  grade  means 
for  both  items  across  authority  figures.  Two  patterns 
are  immediately  apparent.  The  first  is  that  there  is  a 
generally  higher  average  rating,  across  non-family  fig- 
ures, for  the  willingness  of  these  figures  to  help  if 
they  are  needed  than  for  personal  liking  for  the  figures. 
The  second  pattern  of  these  data  is  that  with  increase  in 
grade  personal  liking  for  non-family  authorities  appar- 
ently declines  more  than  that  for  either  father  or  mother. 
This  difference  in  decline  is  paralleled  on  the  items 
dealing  with  wish  to  help,  except  for  the  teacher,  who 
begins  at  a lower  point  than  the  President,  policeman, 
and  parents  but  whose  level  of  rating  does  not  drop 
across  grades. 

Another  aspect  of  these  data  is  that  the  difference 
in  attitudes  toward  parents  and  non-family  figures  is  much 
greater  on  the  items  dealing  with  personal  liking  than  on 
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those  dealing  with  the  figures1  willingness  to  help. 

While  the  pattern  of  responses  on  the  scale  of  willing- 
ness to  help  does  not  sho\7  a distinction  between  family 
and  non-family  figures,  on  the  scale  ofttliking,,  it  does 
reveal  a split  between  political  authority  (the  President 
and  the  policeman)  and  other  figures.  The  pattern  of  change 
with  age  for  family,  teacher,  religious  leader,  and  friends 
is  highly  similar  on  both  scales,  although  there  are 
differences  among  them  in  the  levels  of  ratings.  All 
have  ratings  at  grade  eight  that  are  as  high  or  even  high- 
er than  at  grade  four.  This  is  incongruent  with  a gen- 
eral tendency  for  ratings  on  most  items  for  each  figure 
to  decline  as  the  age  of  respondents  increases  (see  sub- 
sequent sections).  Of  particular  note  is  the  similarity 
between  parents  and  religious  leaders,  suggesting  that 
children  at  all  grades  are  socialized  to  regard  religious 
leaders  as  an  important  resource,  perhaps  an  alternative 
to  their  own  parents. 

The  principal  independent  variables  of  the  study-- 
grade,  social  status  (SES),  and  sex — are  associated  with 
affective  attachment  in  several  ways. 

Reports  of  personal  liking  decreased  with  increase 
in  grade  for  all  figures  including  parents.  This  may 
be  related  to  the  tendency  of  older  children  to  conceal 
or  resist  expressions  of  personal  affection  to  parents 
and  other  figures  from  a feeling  that  such  statements 
are  somewhat  infantile.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  a criticism 
of  the  item*  However,  the  level  of  regard  for  parents 
is  still  very  high,  even  though  the  drop  of  the  mean 
response  is  statistically  significant.  For  the  teacher 
the  mean  response  at  grade  eight  is  positive  (in  the 
category  MYes,  some")  but  not  enthusiastic.  For  the 
President  and  the  policeman,  the  level  of  attitude  is 
in  a lower  category  (MYes,  a little11)  and,  in  view  of  the 
format  of  the  rating  scale,  should  be  regarded  as  border- 
ing on  the  negative. 

The  report  of  personal  liking  for  parents  does  not 
differ  by  sex  or  by  social  status.  However,  both  SES 
and  sex  differences  were  apparent  for  non-family  figures. 
Girls  are  more  positive  (or  more  willing  to  report  that 
they  are)  than  boys.  The  means  on  liking  for  the  police- 
man from  the  lowest  to  highest  grades  were  4.43,  3.76,  and 
3.02  for  girls  and  4.13,  3.32,  and  2.62  for  boys.  Similar 
sex  differences  appeared  with  respect  to  liking  for  the 
President  at  grades  4 and  6,  but  by  grade  8 the  means 
were  not  significantly  different;  girls'  means  were  4.48, 
3.52,  and  2.68  at  grades  4,  6,  and  8,  respectively,  and  means 
for  boys**at  comparable  grade  levels  were  4.13,  2.85,  and 
2.84.  Children  from  the  low  SES  groups  are  more  favorable 
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toward  non-family  figures  than  those  from  the  high  SES 
group.  This  tendency  was  statistically  significant  only 
for  the  teacher. 

The  effects  of  age,  sex^and  SES  on  itemj  inquiring 
about  the  presumed  willingness  of  the  various  figures 
to  help  was  also  apparent „ The  pattern  of  responses 
toward  the  teacher  shows  that  attitudes  move  in  opposite 
directions  for  children  between  grades  four  and  eight, 
depending  on  the  child’s  SES . As  they  get  older,  high 
status  children  apparently  see  teachers  as  less  helpful 
(high  SES  children’s  means  5 grade  4 = 4.73,  grade  6 = 4.63, 
and  grade  8=4.33);  while  children  from  low  status  homes 
see  teachers  as  more  helpful  (low  SES  children’s  means : 
grade  4=4.38,  grade  6=4.66,  and  grade  8=4.82).  Both  of 
these  trends  are  more  marked  for  girls  than  for  boys. 

The  attitudes  toward  the  President,  as  wanting  to  help, 
on  the  other  hand,  both  declined  with  increase  in  grade 
and  showed  sex  differences.  Girls,  whose  means  were 
4.90,  4.72^and  4.10  respectively  for  grades  4,  6^and  8, 
were  generally  more  inclined  to  rate  the  President  as 
wanting  to  help  than  were  boys,  whose  means  were  4.64, 

4.06,  and  3 . 97^ respect ively . SES  differences  were  minimal. 

Attitudes  toward  the  policeman  on  the  "wants  to  help" 
item  showed  variations  by  all  three  par ame t er s-~grade , sex, 
and  SES.  His  rating  on  this  item  grew  less  favorable  over 
the  three  grades;  girls  tended  to  be  more  favorable  than 
boys,  particularly  at  the  higher  grades.  The  means  for 
girls  at  grades  4,  6^and  8 were  5.29,  5.1/^and  4.58^re- 
spec tively, and  5.18,  4.79,  and  4.23  for  boys  at  com- 
parable age  levels.  Social  status  differences,  although 
small  at  grade  four  (grade  4,  low  SES  mean,  5.21;  high 
SES  mean,  5.26),  became  marked  at  grades  six  and  eight, 
with  the  greatest  decline  shown  by  high  status  groups 
(low  SES  means  for  grades  6 and  8 were  5.12  and  4.70^re- 
spectively;  high  SES  means  for  grades  6 and  8 were  4.81 
and  4 . 11^ respect ively) . The  policeman’s  reputation  is 
best  with  the  younger  working  class  children.  This  is  in 
general  agreement  with  other  reports  (Hess  and  Torney, 
1967). 

The  children’s  view  of  the  religious  figure  showed 
little  variation  by  grade,  sex,  or  social  status.  There 
is  some  tendency  for  his  popularity  on  this  item  to  hold 
steady  in  high  status  groups  and  increase  in  low  status 
groups,  but  this  is  a trend  shown  primarily  by  low  status 
girls  and  may  not  be  significant. 

The  children’s  view  of  friends  as  wanting  to  be  help- 
ful shows  little  variation  by  grade,  sex,  or  social  status, 
although  there  is  a slight  increase  with  age.  This  occurs 
between  grades  four  and  six  and  may  illustrate  the  increas- 
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ing  impact  of  peers  and  peer  interaction  during  pre- 
and  early  adolescence^ in  the  United  States. 

Relationship  between  attachment  to  figures  and 
classroom  behavior » The  reports  that  children  give  of 
their  attachment  to  authority  figures  are  significantly 
related  to  their  reputation  in  the  classroom  as  reflected 
on  our  peer  nominations  technique.  In  general,  the  pat- 
tern of  relationship  follows  an  expected  line  of  psycho- 
logical linkage.  Children  who  say  that  they  like  the 
teacher  are  also  likely  to  be  seen  as  cooperative  in  the 
classroom,  to  both  peers  and  teachers  (Table  6-3).  Al- 
though not  all  of  the  correlation  coefficients  are  sig- 
nificant, all  correlations  for  6th  and  8th  graders  on 
the  "like  the  teacher"  item  are  sufficiently  high  to 
accept  as  supporting  evidence.  It  is  of  interest  that 
a number  of  correlations  between  liking  for  authority 
figures  other  than  teacher  are  also  at  significant 
levels,  suggesting  that  the  relationship  between  attach- 
ment to  authority  and  consequent  acceptance  of  regulations 
of  and  control  by  an  authority  figure  are  not  entirely 
specific  to  the  situation  and  figures  involved.  The 
peer  nomination  technique  is,  to  be  sure,  a judgment  by 
peers  and  as  such  can  be  affected  by  reputation  and  other 
possible  halo  effects  However,  it  is  also  a judgment 
based  on  a number  of  incidents  and  events  and  in  this 
sense  is  generalized  across  many  situations. 

The  correlations  between  the  view  of  authority  as 
helpful  and  classroom  behavior  are  generally  lov;,  al- 
though there  are  a number  of  significant  correlations 
for  father,  teacher,  and  President  (see  Table  6-4).  From 
this  pattern,  taking  into  account  the  reliability,  we 
conclude  that  the  association  is  low  between  the  view  of 
authority  as  helpful  and  classroom  conduct. 

Summary ♦ The  fourth  grade  children  of  our  group 
were  very  positive  in  their  expressions  of  personal  re- 
gard and  confidence  toward  all  the  authority  figures. 

With  age  these  attitudes  became  much  less  positive  for 
political  figures  (President  and  policeman)  and  somewhat 
lower  for  the  teacher.  The  difference  between  family 
and  non-family  figures  appears  on  the  personal  liking 
response;  this  distinction  is  not  made  for  the  item 
dealing  with  belief  in  the  figures’  willingness  to  help. 
Social  status  differences  appear  in  expected  directions; 
children  from  working  class  families  show  greater  regard 
for  non-family  authority  figures  than  do  children  from 
higher  status  backgrounds.  There  is  no  difference  among 
them  in  regard  for  parents.  Girls  show  more  positive 
regard  for  political  figures  than  do  boys  and  see  them 
as  more  helpful;  this  does  not  apply  to  the  teacher  or 
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the  religious  leader*  where  there  is  no  sex  difference,. 
Friends  are  seen  as  relatively  low  on  the  **would  want  to 
help*’  item  but  receive  a more  positive,  response  by  older 
children.  At  grade  eight  the  data  indicate  a ranking  of 
attachment  to  figures  in  this  order!  parents,  religious 
leader,  teacher,  policeman,  and  President,  These  items 
show  a number  of  significant  correlations  with  classroom 
behavior,  suggesting  that  affiliation  and  attachment  to 
authority  figures  is  an  important  element  in  the  social- 
izing process  and  that  attachment  itself  tends  to  encour- 
age acceptance  of  the  norms  of  the  system  and  the  requests 
of  individual  figures  themselves  in  face-to-face  situa- 
tions o 
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FIGURE  6-1 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  ATTACHMENT 
TO  AUTHORITY  FIGURES,  BY  GRADE 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


Grade:  468 


Item:  Do  you  like  (figure)? 

Scale:  1 - No,  not  at  all;  6 - Yes,  very,  vary  much. 


tXGUKo  b-4 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  PERCEPTION  OF  ACTliORITE  FIORES 
AS  HELPFUL,  BY  GRADE 
(U  S.  CAUCASIANS) 


Item:  Does  (figure)  want  to  help  you  when  you  need  it? 

Scale:  1 * Never;  6 - Always. 
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TABLE  6-1 


CORRELATION  BETWEEN  ITEMS  INDICATING  LIKING  FOR  AUTHORITY  FIGURES 
AND  ITEMS  INDICATING  A PERCEPTION  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AS  HELPFUL, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

FOUR 

BOYS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

SIX 

BOYS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

Father 

.42* 

.28* 

.60* 

.49* 

.55* 

.36* 

Mother 

.19 

CO 

o 

• 

,24* 

,30* 

.24* 

.57* 

Teacher 

.09 

.27* 

.42* 

,29* 

.39* 

.35* 

Policeman 

,39* 

.24* 

.31* 

.31* 

.43* 

.48* 

President 

.,39* 

i 

.32* 

.49* 

.30* 

.39* 

.39* 

Note® * Indicate^  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  6-2 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  ATTACHMENT  TO  TEACHER,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS, 

AND  SEX 

(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

HIGH  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

TOTALS 

GIRLS 

BY  SEX 
BOYS 

Four 

4.17 

4.92 

4.00 

4.41 

4.5J 

3.37 

3.94 

4.70 

3.70 

Six 

3.83 

4.50 

3.43 

3.97 

4.16 

3.09 

3.66 

4.34 

3.28 

Eight 

3.39 

4.11 

3,41 

3.73 

3.04 

3.16 

3.10 

3,51 

3.28 

Totals 

3.77 

4.03 

3.51 

4.14 

3.42 

Note.  Significant  effects:  Grade,  SES,  sex.  Items  "Do  you  like 
your  teachers?"  Item  scale:  1 - No,  not  et  all;  6 - Yes,  very,  very 
much. 
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To  PIETS  TO  TEAHCEE  TO  PEEPS  TO  TEACH!.?. 

GIBES  BOYS  GIPIS  Boys  G1PLS  P.OYS  01!  LS  E*TS 


A 

.23* 

.06 

.17 

.07 

-.3b* 

-.11 

- . 3b* 

-.12 

6 

.07 

.07 

.06 

.13 

-.21* 

.02 

-.14 

-.04 

b 

.06 

.11 

.00 

.14 

-.07 

-.12 

.03 

-.16 

A 

.07 

- .04 

.00  - 

.02 

.05 

-.03 

1 

• 

O 

-.07 

(> 

.11 

.04 

.04 

.12 

-JO 

.02 

-.20 

- . 06 

8 

.14 

.18 

.15 

.15 

-.02 

-.10 

-.11 

-.14 

A 

.09 

.09 

- r 
• 4 5 

.15 

-.07 

-.07 

-.12 

-.07 

6 

.23* 

.15 

.32 

.25 

-.14 

-.16 

-.24* 

-.25* 

8 

.14 

.25* 

. 20* 

.24* 

-.10 

-.16 

-.22* 

_ 7-/* 
• •<  > 

Policeman 

A 

-.04 

-.04 

-.04 

-.06 

.03 

6 

-.06 

.10 

.13 

.13 

-.03 

8 

.07 

.13 

.14 

.27* 

-.26* 

President 

A 

.01 

-.08 

-.02 

-.05 

-.12 

6 

.02 

.11 

.12 

.10 

-.14 

0 

-.10 

.04 

.07 

.21* 

-.19* 

Mote.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


.06 

.00 

-.23* 

-.02 

-.  10 
-.02 


.01 

-.0.1 

-.27* 

-.09 

-.15 

-.21* 


.01 

-.09 

-.20* 

.00 

-.20* 

-.03 


ABLE  6-4 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  PF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AS  HELPFUL  AND 
CLASSPOOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GPADE  AND  SEX  GPOUPS 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


OIPLS 

BOYS 

CIRLS 

BOYS 

OIhLS 

BOYS 

OIHLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

.09 

.09 

.10 

.01 

-.01 

-.07 

-.04 

.05 

6 

.11 

.20* 

.09 

.14 

-.24* 

-.02 

-.20* 

-.04 

8 

.11 

-.01 

.00 

.08 

.03 

.02 

.04 

.00 

Mother 

u 

.09 

.03 

.09 

.07 

.01 

.02 

-.12 

.04 

6 

.05 

.07 

.09 

.07 

.04 

.05 

-.12 

.02 

8 

.15 

.16 

.08 

.15 

-.06 

-.08 

-.10 

-.11 

Teacher 

4 

-.02 

.12 

.09 

.11 

.12 

-.14 

.09 

-.16 

0 

.16 

.31* 

.22* 

.24* 

-.13 

-.23* 

-.26* 

-.19* 

8 

.09 

.04 

.09 

-.02 

-.01 

-.05 

-.03 

-.06 

Pol Icon an 

4 

.03 

.01 

.05 

-.02 

-.06 

.10 

-.03 

.08 

6 

.08 

-.03 

.02 

.08 

-.06 

.06 

-.06 

.03 

8 

.04 

.07 

.05 

.08 

-.09 

-.03 

-.14 

-.05 

President 

4 

-.14 

-.10 

-.14 

-.20* 

.13 

.09 

.17 

.13 

6 

.06 

.03 

.09 

.01 

-.07 

-.04 

-.14 

-.10 

1) 

.10 

.07 

.12 

.20* 

-.24* 

-.12 

-.20* 

-.10 

Rclip.louti 

Leader 

4 

-.05 

.16 

-.04 

.09 

.00 

-.12 

.10 

-.10 

6 

.03 

.15 

.00 

.08 

-.08 

-.19 

-.04 

-.16 

8 

.00 

.05 

-.04 

.16 

-.02 

-.01 

-.04 

-.01 

Note.  *Indicnteu  Bi[;nificnnt  correlation. 
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Pc  r cej)  t ion  of t hc^  Power  _o  f_  Author!  t y Figures  to 

Pur i_ i s h_  ’ tone  ompliancc 

The  right  to  eh  -mnd  compliance  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain matters  is  a ce  itral  component  oi  an  authority  sys- 
tem. These  rights  : ;e  defined  by  lav;,  custom  and,  to  a 
decree,  by  the  idio  »ncratic  behavior  of  the  partici- 
pants. It  is  relev?  it  to  our  study  to  inquire  about  the 
child's  perception  the  coercive  power  that  resides  in 
the  representatives  )f  compliance  systems.  It  is  un- 
likely that  a child  in  our  research  group  is  aware  of 
the  legal  constraints  on  the  punitive  power  of  the  figures 
involved  or  of  the  punitive  privileges  which  they  may 
legitimately  exercise.  His  perceptions,  then,  have  a 
quality  of  opinion  and  belief  which  comes  from  a com- 
bination of  the  direct  teaching  and  representations  that 
adults  and  other  children  have  mad.  about  the  power  of 
the  figures  and  from  his  own  internal  osy cho lo gical  states 
which  may,  for  various  reasons,  magnify  or  distort  the 
Information  he  receives. 

The  relative  power  of  authority  figures  to  punish 
noncompliance  is  shown  in  Figure  6-3.  From  these  data 
it  is  clear  that  parents  rank  high  on  this  item  and 
maintain  an  even  level  over  the  grade  range  of  our  sub- 
jects. The  rank  of  judge,  who  is  only  slightly  below 
parents,  indicates  an  awareness  of  the  formal  role  of 
the  legal  system.  In  punitive  power,  the  teacher  ranks 
relatively  far  down  the  list,  with  only  the  religious 
leader  below  her  at  grade  four.  It  is  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  children  of  the  research  group  distinguish 
among  different  qualities  in  rating  these  figures.  For 
example,  the  religious  leader,  who  was  seen  as  wanting 
to  be  helpful,  is  not  seen  as  possessing  punitive  power. 
This  will  provide  a useful  instance  for  examin  ... g the 
relationship  between  the  attachment  dimension,  punitive 
power,  and  guilt  over  disobedience:  this  will  be  dis- 

cussed in  more  detail  in  a subsequent  section. 

Within  systems,  children  differentiate  among  the 
figures  as  indicated  by  the  high  and  relatively  stable 
rating  of  the  judge,  who  is  a political  figure,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rating  of  the  policeman  and  President  for 
whom  the  changes  in  rank  order  and  absolute  level  of 
regard  are  most  marked.  The  significance  of  the  change 
in  attitude  about  these  two  figures  lies  perhaps  not  in 
the  drop  of  their  relative  ratings  at  grade  eight  but  in 
the  high  rating  these  figures  receive  by  fourth  graders. 
Uith  increasing  a^e,  children  are  able  to  more  effec- 
tively discriminate  among  figures  and,  for  each  figure, 
among  attributes.  The  initial  tendency,  however,  is  to 
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assign  punitive  power  to  persons  in  authority.  This  may 
be  an  expression  of  the  early  stages  of  moral  development 
suggested  by  Piaget  (1948)  in  which  authority  figures 
are  seen  as  infallible  and  their  regulations  and  rules 
inherently  just  and  fair.  That  this  does  not  generalize 
to  all  figures  in  prominent  roles  is  evident  from  the 
relatively  low  ratings  given  religious  leaders. 

There  are  few  statistically  significant  differences 
by  grade  level,  social  status,  or  sex  on  the  perception 
of  the  power  of  authority  figures  to  punish  noncompliance 
No  differences  appear  for  parents,  judge,  and  teacher. 

For  other  figures,  especially  the  policeman  and  President 
there  is  a decline  in  level  of  response  with  increase  in 
grade;  this  is  apparently  a significant  trend.  Social 
status  groups  give  different  mean  responses  only  to  the 
policeman  (low  SES  children's  means  at  grades  4,  6^and 
8 were  4.60,  4.45^and  4 . 06^respectively : high  SES  chil- 
dren's means  were  4.42,  3.57jand  3.60  for  grades  4,  6 
and  8)  and  President  (the  means  for  low  SES  children 
were:  grade  4,  4.48;  grade  6,  3.87;  and  grade  8,  3.53; 

the  means  for  high  SES  children  were  4.64,  3.08jand  2.96 
for  grades  4,  6,  and  8^ respect ively) , and,  at  grades  four 
and  six,  to  religious  leaders  (low  SES:  grade  4,  3.21; 
grade  6,  2.61;  grade  0,  2.17:  high  SES:  grade  4,  2.71: 
grade  6,  1.88;  grade  3,  2.29).  Children  from  working 
class  backgrounds  see  the  policeman  and  the  President 
as  having  greater  punitive  power.  At  grade  four  low 
status  children  saw  the  policeman  as  more  punitive  than 
the  teacher*  at  grade  eight  the  two  figures  x^ere  per- 
ceived as  approximately  equal  on  this  characteristic. 
Stated  another  x*ay,  at  grades  six  and  eight,  children 
from  high  status  levels  see  the  teacher  as  having  more 
punitive  pox^er  than  the  policeman;  children  from  working 
class  levels  see  them  as  approximately  equal.  There  are 
no  significant  sex  differences  on  this  item. 

Relationship  betx</een  perception  of  figures'  power 
to  punish  and  classroom  behavior.  The  theoretical  sig- 
nificance of  punitive  pox^er  as  a variable  in  this  study 
comes  from  a conception  of  the  role  of  pox/er  in  human 
control  systems.  Pox^/er  to  punish  implies  likelihood  of 
punishment.  In  line  with  the  psychological  learning 
theory  of  the  effects  of  rewards  and  punishment  on  be- 
havior, it  seems  plausible  to  expect  that  children  who 
see  authority  figures  as  having  pox^er  to  punish  would 
also  be  likely  to  conform  to  the  rules  and  expectations 
of  those  f ig  ..res  . 
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This  presumably  basic  relationship  does  not  seem 
to  apply  to  the  data  of  our  study*  There  is  virtually 
no  correlation  between  the  children’s  view  of  authority 
figures  as  having  power  to  nunish  and  their  classroom 
behavior  (see  Table  6-5).  Children  who  see  authority 
as  always  having  power  to  punish  noncompliance  are  not 
more  likely  to  accept  the  rules  of  the  classroom,  either 
with  respect  to  behavior  toward  peers  or  behavior  toward 
teachers . 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  immediately  obvious. 

Perhaps  part  of  the  explanation  is  in  the  responses  to 
another  question  which  asked:  "Whose  punishment  do  you 

fear  the  most?”  The  pattern  of  responses  to  this  item 
indicates  that  there  is  little  congruence  between  the 
view  of  authority  figures’  power  to  punish  and  the  degree 
of  fear  which  the  threat  of  punishment  invokes.  Father 
and  mother,  for  example,  are  highly  similar  on  the  rating 
scales  which  deal  with  power  to  punish;  the  father’s 
punishnent , however,  is  feared  much  more  than  is  the 
mother’s,  a discrepancy  which  increases  with  age.  The 
percentages  of  children  who  fear  mother’s  punishment 
the  most  are  10%,  9%^and  11%  at  grades  4,  6j and  8y re- 
spectively. The  percentages  who  fear  father’s  punishment 
the  most  are  24%  at  grade  4,  40%  at  grade  6,  and  41%  at 
grade  8.  The  teacher’s  punishment  apparently  arouses 
little  anxiety,  possibly  because  the  teacher  has  not  as 
much  disciplinary  power  as  parents  have.  The  results 
on  the  policeman’s  severity  of  punishment  are  not  con- 
gruent with  a similar  item  on  other  studies  of  political 
socialization  (Hess  and  Torney,  1967)  which  showed  the 
policeman’s  punishment  as  more  severe  than  either  parent’s. 

The  discrepancies  between  items  suggest  that  the 
information  provided  by  these  questions  on  the  testing 
instrument  are  not  to  be  taken  entirely  at  face  value. 
Perhaps  the  problem  is  one  of  measurement  and  definition* 
However,  if  one  considers  that  we  inquired  about  the 
father’s  punitive  power,  it  seems  reasonable  to  argue 
that  if  he  is  such  a salient  figure  to  the  child  there 
should  be  some  correspondence  between  the  view  of  father 
as  a disciplinarian  and  the  behavior  of  the  child  in  the 
classroom.  The  fact  that  no  such  relationship  exists 
in  the  data  suggests  that  factors  other  than  punitive 
power  of  authority  figures  are  influential  in  producing 
behavior  which  accepts  the  rules  of  the  school  and  the 
classroom* 

Summary  * The  authority  figures  included  in  the 
study  are  seen  by  the  children  as  having  widely  divergent 
powers  to  punish  noncompliance.  As  in  items  dealing  with 
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attachments,  there  is  little  differentiation  between  father 
and  mother  and  little  change  in  the  perception  of  these 
figures  with  advance  in  grade.  The  teacher  and  judge 
are  also  seen  as  equally  punitive  at  gradesfour  and  eight* 
although  both  are  rated  beloxtf  parents  on  this  it  5m.  The 
relative  position  of  the  teacher  on  the  scale  of  power  to 
punish  improves  across  the  three  grades.  This  is  due  to 
the  decline  across  grades  of  the  ratings  of  the  police- 
man and  President.  The  religious  leader  and  friends  are 
seen  as  having  little  punitive  power.  llo  differences 
appear  between  boys  and  girls;  social  status  differences 
appear  only  for  the  policeman  and  religious  leader*  both 
of  whom  are  seen  as  having  more  punitive  power  by  working 
class  children  than  by  middle  class  subjects. 

On  the  basis  of  this  research  group*  we  may  question 
the  relevance  of  these  items  for  understanding  behavior 
in  the  classroom  and  for  illuminating  the  process  of 
socialization.  There  is  little  corr e spondnce  between 
the  perception  of  the  figures’  power  to  punish  and  the 
children’s  behavior  in  the  classroom* 
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FIGURE  6-3 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEW  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES' 
POWER  TO  PUNISH,  BY  GRADE 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


Does  (figure)  have  the  power  to  punish  you  when  you  do  wrong? 
1 - Never;  6 - Always. 


TABLE  6-5 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  POWER  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES 
TO  PUNISH  NONCOMPLIANCE  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX 

GROUPS 

(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Father  4 

.09 

-.01 

.13 

-.n 

.02 

.02 

.07 

.02 

6 

«•  *08 

.19* 

-.04 

.17 

-.02 

-.02 

-.05 

-.03 

8 

-.04 

.12 

-.01 

.11 

.03 

-.09 

.06 

-.12 

Mother  4 

.02 

.10 

.06 

-.02 

.05 

-.08 

.07 

-.11 

6 

-.10 

.04 

-.12 

.08 

.11 

.05 

.10 

.05 

8 

.05 

.03 

.00 

-.03 

.08 

.01 

.02 

-.01 

Teacher  4 

.05 

-.04 

.09 

-.03 

.04 

.04 

-.01 

.08 

6 

.11 

.02 

.07 

-.03 

-.12 

.02 

-.06 

.05 

8 

.07 

.10 

.04 

.13 

.01 

-.06 

-.04 

-.05 

Policeman  4 

.12 

.00 

.07 

.00 

-.20 

.15 

-.10 

.08 

6 

-.06 

-.13 

-.12 

-.09 

-.02 

.01 

*09 

.09 

8 

-.01 

.10 

-.08 

.05 

.06 

-.11 

.09 

-.08 

President  4 

.07 

-.03 

.06 

-.07 

-.02 

.10 

.01 

.03 

6 

-.10 

.05 

-.19* 

.05 

.15 

-.09 

.18 

-.07 

8 

-.09 

.14 

-.16 

.10 

.04 

-.10 

.08 

-.09 

Judge  4 

.03 

-.07 

-.04 

-.10 

-.12 

.12 

-.15 

.10 

6 

-.04 

-.04 

.03 

.05 

-.04 

.03 

-.06 

8 

-.07 

:i4 

.00 

-.06 

.07 

-.06 

.07 

-.03 

Religious 

Leader  4 

.06 

.06 

.00 

-.01 

-.02 

.08 

-.05 

.01 

6 

.04 

-.04 

.01 

-.03 

.00 

-.16 

-.08 

-.11 

8 

-.04 

.17 

-.11 

.14 

.01 

-.12 

.06 

-.09 

Friends  4 

.10 

.13 

.07 

.06 

.08 

-.18 

.01 

-.15 

6 

-.19* 

.05 

-.20* 

.04 

.13 

-.05 

.15 

-.03 

8 

.11 

.13 

.07 

.15 

-.05 

-.09 

.02 

-.10 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


c * Childr cn ‘s  View  of  the  Consequences  of  Non- 
comp liance  — Inovi t ability  o f Punishment 

One  of  the  important  theoretical  and  practical  issues 
in  the  operation  of  authority  systems  is  the  relationship 
between  the  likelihood  of  punishment  and  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  systems  to  comply  with  laws 
and  regulations. ■ This  question  is  especially  pertinent 
to  the  study  of  socialization ».  In  addition  to  the  prob- 
lem of  punishment  as  a deterrent  to  disobedience  is  the 
issue  of  whether  the  expectation  of  punishment  is  an 
effective  instrument  for  producing  cooperative  processes 
such  as  identification  and  internalization,.  These  rela- 
tionships will  be  explored  in  subsequent  sections, 

There  is  relatively  little  variation  among  the  figures 
and  among  the  sub-groups  of  the  research  population  in 
the  patterns  of  response  to  this  type  of  item.  As  Fig- 
ure 6-4  shows,  the  means  for  the  figures  are  clustered 
within  a narrow  range  at  all  grade  levels,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  item  about  the  consequences  of  disobeying 
governmental  laws,  Also,  there  is  a decline  in  mean 
level  of  ?response  from  grade  four  to  grade  eight.  This 
appears  to  be  significant  for  all  figures  except  govern- 
ment and  policeman*  The  overall  level  of  response  shows 
that  these  children  expect  that  punishment  will  typically 
follow  disobedience  ("Almost  always"  to  "Usually") . Why 
this  attitude  is  not  so  strongly  felt  with  respect  to 
the  government  is  not  clear. 

These  responses  are  affected  relatively  little  by 
the  social  status  and  sex  of  the  respondents.  Only 
with  reference  to  the  teacher  do  differences  appear 
between  boys  and  girls,  with  boys  demonstrating  a stronger 
belief  in  the  likelihood  that  punishment  by  the  teacher 
will  follow  noncompliance  with  her  rules.  Boys9  means 
at  grades  4,  6, and  8 were  4.57,  4.43,  and  4 . 19, respec- 
tively? means  for  girls  at  grades  4,  6^ and  8 were  4.20, 

4. island  4 . 01^ respectively „ Social  status  differences 
are  apparent  on  items  dealing  with  the  laws  and  the  rules 
of  the  city  (low  SES  means : grade  4=4.50,  grade  6=4.47, 

grade  8-4.31;;  high  SES  means:  grade  4=4.55,  grade  6=4.00, 
grade  3=4.00)  and  of  the  government  (low  SES  means  for 
grades  4,  6^  and  8 are  3.78  , 3.92^and  3 . 92  ^respectively  ? 
means  for  the  high  SES  group  at  grades  4,  6jand  8 are 
3.60,  3.51^  and  3 . 6 6V respec t ively ) . These  data  indicate 
that  a higher  frequency  of  punishment  is  expected  by  chil- 
dren from  working  class  levels. 
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Relationship  between  beliefs  in  the  inevitability  of 


punishment  and  classroom  behavior.  The  rel 
tween  childrens  beliefs  about  the  inevitab 
ishment  and  their  tendency  to  engage  in  cla 
ior  that  might  incur  punishment  is  indicate 
tion  coefficients  between  the  two  measures, 
of  these  correlations  are  statistically  sig 
of  a total  possible  144  are  above  .20),  the 
reason  to  argue  that  the  relationship  does 
Table  6-6).  For  example,  none  of  the  coeff 
tween  attitudes  toward  punishment  by  the  te 
nomination  indices  is  higher  than  .16;  ther 
negative  and  positive  correlations  for  the 
each  PNI  category.  In  short,  we  conclude  t 
awareness  of  the  punitive  power  of  authorit 
belief  that  punishment  by  an  authority  figu 
evitably  follow  noncompliance  with  the  figu 
is  a deterrent  to  classroom  behavior  that  t 
would  consider  unacceptable.  There  are  app 
powerful  aspects  of  the  authority  role  that 
the  child  in  his  classroom  activities,  whet 
peers  or  teacher. 
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Figure  0-4 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  INEVITABILITY  OF  PUNISHMENT 
FOLLOWING  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  AUTHORITY  FIGURES'  RULES,  BY  GRADE 

(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


Item:  If  y°u  <1°  not  Obey  the  laws  or  rules  of  (figure),  does  he  punish  you? 

Scale : I - Never ; 6 - Always . 


O 

ERIC 


TABLE  6-6 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  BELIEF  IN  INEVITABILITY  OF  PUNISHMENT  FOR  DIS- 
OBEDIENCE OF  RULES  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  SYSTEMS  AIR)  CLASSROOM 
BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS  : 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS  BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Father 

4 

-.07 

-.06 

-.08 

-.01 

.05 

.05 

.04 

-.01 

6 

-.19* 

.04 

-.18 

-.07 

.10 

.08 

.18 

.08 

8 

.06 

.21* 

.04 

.14 

-.06 

-.18 

-.05 

-.16 

Mother 

4 

-.14 

-.04 

-.12 

-.06 

.10 

.07 

.13 

.02 

6 

-.28* 

-.07 

-.32* 

-.10 

.18 

.04 

.34* 

.07 

8 

-.00 

.02 

-.01 

.01 

-.07 

.02 

-.03 

.03 

Teacher 

4 

.00 

-.07 

-.o.: 

-.10 

.07 

.04 

.05 

.02 

6 

-.09 

-.06 

-.07 

-.15 

.03 

.09 

.12 

.13 

8 

.16 

.11 

.12 

-.01 

-.15 

-.03 

-.14 

.04 

City 

4 

.06 

-.04 

-.04 

-.05 

-.08 

.01 

-.11 

-.04 

6 

-.02 

.04 

.00 

.02 

-.06 

-.09 

-.12 

-.02 

8 

.02 

.11 

.00 

.12 

-.02 

-.10 

-.00 

-.09 

Govern- 

ment 

4 

.06 

-.04 

-.01 

-.01 

.03 

.02 

.03 

.04 

6 

-.07 

.16 

-.12 

.09 

.04 

-.18 

.20* 

-.02 

8 

.08 

.19* 

.07 

.15 

.01 

-.09 

.01 

-.10 

Policeman  4 

.13 

-.02 

.14 

-.02 

-.18 

.01 

-.21* 

-.02 

6 

.05 

.04 

-.02 

.02 

.07 

-.04 

.12 

.02 

8 

-.02 

.24* 

-.01 

.09 

.02 

-.19* 

.07 

-.19* 

Note,  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


d . Intcr-systcm  Support  for  Sanctions  Against 
N oncoinpliance 

The  induction  of  a child  to  patterns  of  interaction 
with  an  institution  of  the  community  is  not  independent 
of  his  behavior  with  respect  to  other  institutions.  The 
values,  a t t i tudesy and  roles  which  he  is  taught  arc  poten- 
tially relevent  to  other  authority  systems  in  which  he 
may  participate.  The  child  learns  a role,  in  the  sense 
of  a pattern  of  interaction  with  an  authority  figure 
and  his  rules,  which  he  applies  in  somewhat  similar  form 
to  other  systems.  In  his  encounters  with  the  family, 
the  school,  and  other  face-to-face  group  situations,  he 
may  use  some  variation  of  the  role  -f  being  subordinate, 
with  its  appropriate  compliant  resp  ises  to  figures  in 
positions  of  authority.  There  is  some  evidence  from 
data  on  adults  that  mothers  orient  children  toward  the 
school  and  the  teacher  and  are  inclined  to  support  the 
authority  of  the  teacher  in  the  classroom  (licss  and  Ship- 
man,  1968).  From  informal  observation,  it  seems  apparent 
that  attitudes  toward  the  authority  position  of  the  police- 
man are  also  transmitted  from  parents  to  children  con- 
sciously and  deliberately.  It  is  not  unusual  for  parents 
in  the  United  States  to  use  the  policeman  as  a threat  to 
their  children,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  and  to  provide 
for  the  child  both  a model  and  direct  teaching  about  the 
laws  of  the  city,  state,  and  national  government. 

From  the  perspective  of  his  experience  in  the  family, 
however,  the  child  has  only  a unilateral  view  of  the  fam- 
ily's concern  about  possible  disobedience  (or  the  value 
of  complying)  with  respect  to  non-family  situationr  and 
figures.  Perhaps  this  is  sufficient  for  the  child  to 
gain  the  impression  that  the  adult  world  is  united  and 
cooperative,  an  impression  strongest  in  the  early  grades 
and  perhaps  declining  as  the  child  becomes  more  familiar 
with  the  behavior  and  roles  of  various  authority  figures, 
both  through  experience  and  direct  teaching  in  the  schools. 

In  this  study  several  questions  dealt  with  the  child's 
beliefs  regarding  the  tendency  of  authority  figures  and 
systems  to  reinforce  each  other's  disciplinary  acts  follow- 
ing noncompliance.  The  items  generally  too!;  the  form  of 
"Besides  your  father,  who  else  would  punish  you  if  you 
broke  your  father's  rules?"  with  appropriate  variations 
for  other  figures.  This  section  reports  the  data  ob- 
tained from  responses  to  these  items.  In  section  133, 
the  child's  tendency  to  punish  himself  as  a result  of 
being  punished  for  noncompliance  will  be  reported. 
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Several  patterns  are  apparent  in  the  responses  of 
the  research  group  to  these  questions  (see  Table  6-7). 
Perhaps  the  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  view  of  both 
parents  as  reinforcing  the  discipline  of  other  authority 
figures.  This  impression  of  family  support  for  other 
authority  systems  is  firm;  it  does  not  vary  by  grade,  sex> 
or  social  status  level,  nor  does  it  vary  appreciably  from 
one  system  to  another  (see  Tables  6-7  and  6j-3)  . The 
average  percentages  of  ‘'Yes’1  responses  across  all  figures 
and  all  grades  for  both  parents  are  above  ninety.  This 
suggests,  but  does  not  prove,  that  the  family  is  the 
central  unit  of  the  society  in  the  socialization  of 
the  child  into  roles  that  express  a degree  of  compliance 
with  systems  of  the  society,  and  that  there  is  repeated 
reinforcement  of  these  roles  by  the  family  as  the  child 
begins  to  develop  non-family  experience.  This  would 
lead  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  child’s  view  of  the 
authority  of  his  parents,  as  expressed  in  his  perceptions 
of  them  as  fair,  powerful,  helpful,  etc.,  would  be  re- 
lated to  his  attitudes  toward  other  figures  and  to  his 
behavior  in  the  classroom. 

A second  feature  of  these  data  is  that  the  family  is 
not  seen  as  receiving  comparable  support  from  other 
authority  figures  of  the  society  (see  Figure  6-5).  More- 
over, the  impression  that  other  figures  reinforce  the 
discipline  of  the  parents  declines  rapidly  with  increase 
in  grade  level.  This  is  probably  a reflection  of  the 
child's  sense  of  the  family  as  the  most  responsible! 
more  informed  about  his  behavior  at  home,  and  needing 
no  assistance  from  other  sources.  It  also  defines  the 
arena  of  responsibility  of  the  family  and  the  arena  of 
other  institutions.  The  family  has  the  right,  and  per- 
haps the  responsibility,  to  overlap  other  systems  in 
enforcing  rules  and  laws;  other  authority  figures  do 
not  have  either  reciprocal  right  or  responsibility  to 
be  concerned  with  the  behavior  of  the  child  in  the  home. 
This  inequality  suggests  that  some  implicit  notion  of 
hierarchy  may  be  involved.  The  family  is  more  respon- 
sible for  the  child  and  in  that  sense  he  is  more  obliged 
to  obey  his  parents  than  other  authority  figures  if  there 
were  to  be  a conflict  of  instructions.  However,  the 
family  supports  other  institutions,  suggesting  that  it 
is  also  subordinate  in  some  way  to  them  3nd  that  the 
rules  and  laws  of  other  institutions  are  more  important 
in  some  larger  perspective.  It  would  be  of  ereat  interest 
to  sec  if  a similar  pattern  appeared  on  other  types  of 
socialization,  for  example,  the  development  of  shills 
and  training  of  various  kinds.  It  may  be  that  the  role 
of  the  family,  in  the  eyes  of  the  child,  is  primarily 
concerned  with  authority  and  affective  types  of  behavior 
and  attitude. 
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Another  major  aspect  of  these  data  is  the  pattern  of 
differences,  between  the  school,  the  city  and  policeman, 
ard  the  national  government  in  the  tendency  of  other 
institutions  to  provide  support  and  reinforcement.  The 
major  difference  occurs  between  the  school  and  govern- 
mental authorities,  both  local  and  national  (see  Figures 
6-6  through  6-9).  Even  the  parents  are  seen  as  giving 
more  reinforcement  to  governmental  figures  than  to  the 
school,  the  pattern  for  other  family,  religious  leader, 
and  anyone  else  is  even  more  apparent.  There  is  little 
distinction  between  local  and  national  government,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  perceived  support  of  the 
teacher,  who  is  seen  as  more  strongly  supporting  local 
laws.  Her  concern  is  thought  to  be  primarily  with  city 
laws  rather  than  with  the  policeman’s  rules.  This  greater 
emphasis  upon  city  laws  is  seen  to  some  degree  in  other 
figures  as  well,  particularly  the  response  alternative 
"Anyone  else."  The  data  presented  in  Figures  6-7  and  6-8 
on  the  city’s  rules  and  laws  and  the  policemen’s  rules 
and  laws  illustrate  the  marked  difference  between  these 
two  items. 

As  in  the  comparison  between  parents  and  non-family 
authority,  the  teacher  is  seen  as  supporting  the  police- 
man and  city  to  a much  greater  extent  than  the  police- 
man is  seen  as  supporting  the  school.  This  suggests  a 
sense  of  jurisdiction  or  perhaps  of  hierarchy  in  which 
the  subordinate  institutions  are  responsible  to  those 
above  them  in  authority,  but  the  reverse  is  not  necessar- 
ily true.  The  belief  that  the  policeman  and  judge  sup- 
port national  government  is  congruent  with  this  argument. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  information  from  these  items 
about  the  child’s  view  of  the  likelihood  that  national 
government  would  support  local  government  and  cannot 
determine  whether  this  pattern  holds  between  local  and 
national  levels. 

Another  minor  feature  of  the  data  in  Table  6-4  is 
that  authority  figures  within  a system  are  seen  as  rein- 
forcing the  discipline  of  one  another.  The  principal  and 
other  teachers  are  expected  to  support  the  teacher;  the 
judge  is  expected  to  support  the  policeman.  This  suggests 
some  sense  of  system  specificity;  intra-system  support  is 
more  likely  than  inter-system  support. 

Two  other  points  may  be  of  some  interest  in  passing. 
Religious  leaders  are  not  seen  as  supporting  other  author- 
ity systems.  This  is  generally  in  line  with  the  child’s 
view  of  religious  figures  as  not  having  power  to  punish. 
Also,  friends  are  not  viewed  as  reinforcing  the  discipline 
of  the  adult  world.  The  only  system  that  draws  as  many 
as  twenty  percent  of  positive  responses  on  this  type  of 
item  is  the  national  government. 
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Social  status  is  an  important  source  of  variability 
in  children's  responses  to  this  set  of  items.  The  pat- 
tern is  consistent.  Children  from  working-class  back- 
grounds are  more  likely  to  expect  inter-system  support 
than  children  from  middle-class  backgrounds.  This  find- 
ing is  congruent  with  a number  of  observations  about 
social  class  differences  in  child  rearing  and  in  parental 
values  (Kohn,  1963;  Hess  and  Shipman,  1965;  Cohen  and 
Hodges,  1963;  Inkeles,  1960).  These  studies  show  working- 
class  parents  to  be  more  concerned  with  external  respect- 
ability and  conformity  to  norms  of  the  society, as  compared 
with  middle-class  parents,  and  less  concerned  with  in- 
ternalization of  control.  Data  to  be  presented  later  in 
this  report  are  congruent  with  this  description  of  the 
socializing  process. 

The  largest  social  class  differences  are  on  items 
which  inquire  about  the  support  of  family  by  non-family 
authorities,  followed  by  support  of  school  by  non-family 
authorities  (Table  6-8)*  There  are  also  differences  in 
the  support  of  non-family  by  parents  and  other  family 
members,  but  these  are  less  marked. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  items  on  which  changes 
by  grade  are  most  apparent  are  those  on  which  social 
status  differences  are  also  clear*  On  items  dealing 
with  support  of  family  by  non-family  figures  and  support 
of  school  by  non-family  figures,  there  is  a significant 
decline  between  fourth  and  eighth  grades.  Older  children 
come  to  expect  less  support  among  the  components  of  the 
systems.  This  drop  in  expectation  of  reinforcement  of 
parents'  and  school's  discipline  by  non-family  authority 
is  accounted  for  almost  entirely  by  the  responses  of  chil- 
dren from  working-class  families.  Our  data  do  not  give 
us  information  about  the  reason  for  the  change  in  ex- 
pectations by  working-class  children.  It  seems  possible 
that  it  comes  from  the  greater  experience  of  children 
rather  than  from  any  specific  socialization  by  the  school 
or  by  the  family*  They  discover,  perhaps,  that  the  author 
ity  figures  in  their  lives  are  not  likely  to  reinforce 
one  another,  perhaps  because  they  are  not  necessarily  in- 
formed about  the  specific  incidents  and  initial  punishment 
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This  finding  may  follow  from  the  generally  low  level 
of  support  of  the  school  by  non-school  authorities  (other 
than  family)  in  the  perceptions  of  these  children*  The 
lack  of  correlation  therefore  may  be  the  result  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  little  perceived  support  and  thus  no 
opportunity  for  an  association  to  show  itself. 

Summary . In  the  U.S*  Caucasian  research  group,  the 
parents  were  viewed  as  reinforcing  the  discipline  of  other 
authority  figures,  although  other  figures  were  not  seen 
as  supporting  the  family.  This  may  be  due  to  a notion 
of  different  areas  of  responsibility.  In  comparison 
with  other  non-family  figures,  the  teacher  is  seen  as 
not  receiving  reinforcement  from  other  figures.  Generally, 
children  tend  to  see  authority  figures  as  reinforcing 
systems  which  are  in  some  sense  larger  and  more  power- 
ful. The  patterns  of  inter-system  support^  are  not  en- 
tirely mutual.  Children  make  a distinction  between  the 
policeman  and  the  city,  seeing  the  policeman  as  receiving 
less  support  from  other  figures.  There  are  no  sex  dif- 
ferences on  these  items,  but  social  status  differences 
do  appear.  Children  from  working-class  families  are 
more  likely  to  see  other  systems  supporting  the  family 
and  each  other.  This  tendency  declines  rapidly  with  in- 
crease in  grade*  There  are  significant  changes  between 
the  fourth  and  eighth  grades  for  items  dealing  with 
support  of  parents  and  of  the  teacher  by  other  figures. 
Almost  no  differences  with  increase  in  grade  appear  on 
items  dealing  with  political  figures  and  institutions. 

The  religious  leader  is  not  typically  seen  as  supporting 
the  discipline  of  other  figures.  Finally,  there  is  little 
evidence  that  any  significant  relationship  exists  between 
the  child?s  belief  about  inter-system  reinforcement  of 
discipline  and  his  classroom  behavior. 
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PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEt  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  PARENTS,  BY  GRADE 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


Index  based  on  combination  of  2 items:  "Besides  your  fattier  ,:n  ' i o 
who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you  do  not  obey  vour  .a:  her 
(mother* s)  rules?" 


FIGURE  6-6 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  TEACHER,  BY  GRADE 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


Item:  "Besides  your  teacher,  who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you 

do  not  obey  your  teacher's  rules?" 
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FIGURE  6-7 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  POLICEMAN,  BY  GRADE 
(U.S. CAUCASIANS) 


Item: 


"Besides  policemen,  who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you 
do  not  obey  policemen's  orders?" 


FIGURE  6-8 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  CITY,  BY  GRADE 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 
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Item:  "Besides  city  officials,  who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you 

do  not  obey  the  city’s  laws  or  rules?" 


Parents 


Teacher 

0 ther  Family 
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^ ^ _ 

Religious  Leader 
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FIGURE  6-9 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT  OTHER 
AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE  THE  DISCIPLINE  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT,  BY  GRADE 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


Item:  "Besides  government  officials,  who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when 

you  do  not  obey  the  laws  or  rules  of  the  United  States?" 


Note.  *Item:  "Besides  your  (mother,  father,  teacher,  policeman,  city  officials,  government 
officials),  who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you  do  not  obey  your  (mother's, 
teacher's,  etc.)  rules  (laws,  orders)?"  Alternatives;  Mother,  Father,  Other  adult  Rela- 
tives, Teacher,  Principal,  Policeman,  Judge,  Religious  Leader,  Friends,  Anyone  else. 
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TABLE  6-9 


RELATIONSHIP  BET'TiEN  BELIEFS  ABOUT  INTEP- SYSTEM  PE IM FORCE! ’ENT 
OF  PUNISHMENT  FOR  MONCOMPLIANCE  ANl)  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR, 

BY  GRADE  AMD  SEX  GROUPS 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


WHO  ELSE  WOULD  PUNISH 


GRADE 


PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 
POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 


Parents  for 
Parents 


4 

.16 

-.10 

.08 

-.13 

-.14 

.05 

-.12 

.03 

6 

.12 

.19* 

.14 

.18 

-.28* 

.23* 

-.26* 

-.18 

8 

.10 

.13 

.02 

.15 

-.16 

-.12 

-.10 

-.06 

Parents  for 

Non-Fanil v 
Authority 

4 

.07 

-.06 

.07 

-.10 

-.20* 

.12 

-.08 

.08 

6 

.00 

.12 

.03 

.05 

-.19* 

-.02 

-.14 

.01 

8 

.05 

-.01 

-.06 

-.06 

-.01 

-.04 

.08 

-.01 

Other  Family 

for  Parents 

4 

.03 

.01 

.05 

.02 

.01 

.14 

-.04 

.06 

6 

.04 

.20* 

.04 

.24* 

.16 

-.02 

.08 

-.19* 

8 

.13 

.06 

.06 

.01 

-.09 

.18 

-.09 

.16 

Other  Family 

for  Non- 

Family 

Authority 

4 

.07 

.01 

.11 

.00 

.06 

.14 

-.01 

.06 

6 

.02 

.02 

-.02 

-.09 

.08 

.06 

.01 

.04 

b 

.09 

.03 

-.01 

.02 

.05 

.09 

.04 

.12 

Total  Family 
for  School 


u 

.03 

-.14 

.02 

-.18 

-.07 

.16 

.00 

.10 

6 

.00 

.14 

.00 

.08 

-.08 

.06 

-.14 

-.04 

y 

.00 

-.02 

-.08 

-.03 

.08 

.03 

.11 

.07 

TABLE  6-9  (CONTINUED) 


WHO  ELSE  WOULD  PUNISH  PEEP.  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  MEACHER 


GRADE 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Non-Family 

Authority 
for  Parents 

4 

-.05 

t.05 

-.10 

-.07 

.15 

.17 

.13 

.13 

6 

.01 

-.12 

-.02 

-.10 

.05 

.20* 

-.02 

.09 

8 

.03 

.11 

-.01 

-.03 

-.07 

-.01 

-.12 

.09 

Non-Family 

Authority 
for  School 

4 

.09 

-.10 

.05 

-.08 

.02 

.20* 

.00 

.13 

u 

-.04 

-.14 

-.05 

-.11 

-.12 

.15 

-.06 

.03 

8 

-.10 

.01 

-.08 

.00 

.08 

.06 

-.03 

.10 

Non- Family 

Authority 
for  Non- 
Family 
Authority 

4 

.08 

.02 

.04 

-.03 

.06 

.07 

.03 

.01 

6 

.14 

-.04 

.07 

-.11 

-.12 

.10 

-.07 

.01 

8 

.10 

.16 

-.02 

.13 

.02 

.01 

.02 

.04 

Anyone  Else 

for  All 

4 

.08 

-.03 

.04 

-.03 

-.01 

.10 

-.03 

.10 

6 

-.08 

.10 

-.08 

-.02 

-.04 

-.03 

.07 

-.08 

8 

-.13 

.03 

-.14 

.07 

.13 

.03 

.03 

.01 

Friends  for 

School 

4 

-.01 

.17 

.01 

.16 

.02 

-.09 

.01 

r .11 

6 

.01 

.19* 

.03 

. .14 

-.01 

.07 

-.01 

-.06 

8 

.-.15 

.17 

. -.11 

.13 

-.03 

.03 

.00 

.01 

Friends  for 

All  (except 
School) 

4 

-.03 

.13 

.00 

.07 

.13 

-.10 

.11 

-.12 

6 

.10 

.10 

-.12 

-.02 

.06 

-.14 

-.06 

.05 

8 

-.07 

.13 

-.14 

.18 

.03 

.01 

.07 

.01 

Note:  * Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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B2.  The  Child's  Conception  of  Law  and  Rules 


a • The  Nature  of  Rules  _an d^  Laws 

Children's  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  functions 
of  rules  and  laws  were  assessed  through  interview  ques- 
tions* Children  were  asked  to  define  rules  and  laws,  to 
indicate  differences  between  them,  and  to  tell  what  would 
happen  if  there  were  no  rules. 

Approximately  half  the  interviewed  sample  gave  gen- 
eral definitions  when  asked  to  define  *a  rule.  A typical 
grade  4 response  was;  "It’s  a guideline  to  followo"  The 
use  of  general  definitions  declined,  however,  with  age, 
and  at  grade  8 only  30  percent  of  the  sample  gave  non- 
specific definitions.  No  striking  SES  differences  emerged, 
but  more  girls  (55%)  than  boys  (33%)  gave  nonspecific 
definitions  for  a rule. 

About  one-third  of  the  interviewed  sample  across 
all  ages  saw  rules  as  prohibitive.  This  view  of  rules 
as  constraining  decreased  slightly  with  age,  was  favored 
by  boys,  and  showed  no  SES  differences.  An  8th  grade, 
high  status  boy  stated,  "Well,  in  our  school  we're  not 
supposed  to  run  in  the  halls."  Some  children,  particularly 
older  ones  (five  percent  at  grade  4 but  35  percent  at  grade 
8)^ defined  rules  as  beneficial  and  reasonable.  While  the 
grade  differences  were  significant,  sex  and  status  dif- 
ferences were  not,  although  more  of  the  high  status  chil- 
dren defined  rules  in  this  positive  way.  Their  approach 
was  exemplified  by  this  grade  8 boy's  descript  ion.,  "Well, 
a rule  is  mainly  something  to  keep,  to  make  the  pi, ace 
better." 

Few  children  (10%  of  the  total  interview  sample) , 
usually  younger  ones  and  boys,  mentioned  punishment:. 

Harm  to  groups  or  individuals  as  a consequence  of  rule- 
breaking was  mentioned  by  another  10%  of  the  total  inter- 
view sample,  mostly  older  children  and  boys. 

In  responding  to,  "What  is  a law?"  approximately 
half  of  the  sample  stressed  prohibitory  aspects.  A 
grade  6,  low  status  girl  reported,  "Well,  a law  is  like 
in  the  government,  say  the  governor  gives  you  a rule  not 
to  do  something  on  the  streets  like  walk  the  streets  at 
night.  I mean  like,  you  know,  riot  like."  The  prohib- 
itory quality  was  stressed  more  often  in  defining  laws 
than  rules;  no  age  or  sex  and  only  slight  SES  differences 
were  observed  in  the  number  of  children  stressing  this 
"forbidding"  element  in  defining  a law.  A grade  4,  high 
status  girl  said,  "Well,  it's  not  to  steal  and  stuff. 

It's  to  forbid  you  not  to." 
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Over  forty  percent  of  the  sample,  with  no  differences 
by  age,  sex,  or  socioeconomic  status,  preferred  nonspecific 
definitions  for  laws  as  they  had  for  rules.  Finally,  a few 
children  characterized  laws  as  regulations  that  were  bene- 
ficial and  reasonable.  No  perceptible  age  or  sex  dif- 
ferences arose,  but  only  high  status  children  noted  the 
positive  benefits  of  laws. 

Many  more  children  included  the  possible  adverse 
consequences  of  law  breaking  in  their  definitions  of  laws 
than  of  rules,  especially  the  risk  run  by  lawbreakers  of 
getting  punished.  This  risk  was  raised  more  often  by 
younger  than  by  older  children.  Punishment  is  more  a 
concern  for  younger  children  who  know  less  about  laws. 

No  sex  or  socioeconomic  differences  affected  the  fre- 
quency of  this  response.  Finally,  at  all  grades  a few 
children,  mostly  girls  and  only  high  status  children, 
said  that  law  breaking  may  be  harmful  to  groups  or  in- 
dividuals . 

When  asked  to  specify  in  what  way  rules  and  laws 
are  different,  a large  number  of  children  had  difficulty 
articulating  these  differences^  When  differences  were 
identified,  theyfocused  on  (1)  a specificity-generality 
dimension  (i.e.,  from  nlaws  are  more  general  and  uni- 
versal in  application'1  to  "rules  are  more  restricted") 
or  (2)  the  degree  of  governmental  intervention  (i.e., 
a law  is  created  or  enforced  by  governmental  author- 
ities, a rule  by  non-governmental  authorities  such  as 
parent,  teacher).  One-third  of  the  total  sample  main- 
tained that  the  difference  between  rules  and  laws  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  generally  created  by 
governmental  authorities  while  most  rules  may  be  created 
by  non-governmental  authorities.  This  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed more  often  by  younger  than  by  older  children. 

Equally  interesting  trends  emerged  on  the  specificity- 
generality  and  unspecified  difference  dimensions.  Although 
as  many  children  chose  the  former  as  the  latter  (approx- 
imately 20  percent  of  the  total  sample  for  each  response 
category)  only  fourteen  percent  of  the  grade  4 children 
saw  rules  as  specific  and  laws  as  universal,  while 
thirty  percent  of  the  8th  graders  did  so.  More  girls 
and  high  status  children  characterized  rules  as  more 
restricted  in  application  than  laws.  Sixteen  percent 
maintained  that  there  are  no  differences  between  rules 
and  laws.  No  striking  SES  or  linear  age  trends  were 
evident.  More  boys  at  grades  4 and  8 and  only  one  grade 
6 boy  equated  law  and  rule. 
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In  general,  the  types  of  distinctions  made  between 
rules  and  laws  by  this  sample  of  urban  Caucasian  children, 
unlike  the  urban  Negro  sample,  seemed  to  fall  along  the 
go vernmen  tal /non- government al  creation  and  enforcement 
continuum . 


The  function  of  rules,  In  an  effort  to  ascertain 
their  ideas  about  the  utility  of  rules,  children  were 
asked,  "What  would  happen  if  there  were  no  rules?"  The 
majority  of  responses  fell  into  only  three  categories? 

(1)  physical  violence  and  crime;  (2)  chaos  and  anarchy; 
and  (3)  behavior  determined  by  personal  preferences. 

Over  60  percent  of  the  children  believed  that  physical 
violence  and  crime  would  increase  in  the  absence  of  rules. 
Approximately  40  percent  were  of  the  opinion  that  chaos 
and  anarchy  would  result  in  the  absence  of  rules;  more 
older  children,  girls^and  high  statiis  children  took  this 
position.  Finally,  over  20  percent  of  the  sample  felt 
that  personal  preferences  would  determine  behavior;  no 
significant  age,  sex^or  SES  trends  emerged  here.  Rules 
were,  then,  seen  as  regulators  of  societal  behavior. 


When  children  were  asked,  "What  would  happen  if  there 
were  no  rules  at  home?"  their  answers  fell  primarily  into 
two  categories:  domestic  anarchy  and  undone  work.  Approx- 

imately 50  percent  of  the  sample,  regardless  of  age,  sex^ 
or  socioeconomic  status,  expected  a state  of  household 
anarchy  would  result  and,  as  a grade  4,  lower  status  boy 
chided,  "You  could  tell  their  mothers  what  to  do  if  there 
were  no  rules  so  there  gotta  be  some  rules."  Approximately 
one-third  of  all  children  expected  that  necessary  work 
would  not  get  done  as  did  this  girl  who  revealed,  "Well, 
like  your  mama,  if  she  says,  ’Make  your  bed,’  well,  then 
he  wouldn’t  have  to  obey  it.  And  so  no  one  would  make 
the  bed  unless  they  wanted  to."  The  saliency  of  this 
response  decreased  somewhat  with  age,  and  was  more  prom- 
inent among  low  status  children. 


In  answering  the  question,  "What  would  happen  if 
there  were  no  rules  at  school?”  the  majority  of  the  sample 
(approximately  55  percent)  felt  that  a decrease  in  school 
discipline  and  order  would  prevail.  There  were  no  dif- 
ferences in  the  frequency  of  this  response  by  age,  sex, 
or  socioeconomic  status. 


In  the  absence  of  school  rules 
fifth  of  the  sample  felt  that  childr 
invoke  fighting,  and  not  learn.  Age 
emerge  for  this  response.  Boys  stre 
for  rules  to  enhance  attendance,  but 
problem  similarly.  School  attendanc 
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and  seen  as  necessary  by  a substantial  group  of  this  urban 
Caucasian  group.  The  increase  in  physical  violence  ex- 
pectation decreased  slightly  with  age,  but  was  viewed  as 
more  likely  by  girls  and  significantly  more  so  by  low 
status  children. 

The  greatest  concern  of  children  in  this  sample,  if 
there  were  no  rules  in  general,  at  home  or  in  school,  was 
with  a breakdown  of  the  existing  order  and  an  increase  in 
violence.  Additional  concerns  were  voiced  but  they  emerged 
with  surprisingly  little  frequency. 

Summary . In  the  U.S.  Caucasian  sample,  laws  in  gen- 
eral were  seen  as  more  prohibitive  than  were  rules.  This 
was  true  for  U.S.  Negroes  as  well  (see  Chapter  7).  Laws 
seemed  more  absolute  and  universal  than  rules,  probably 
because  these  terms  were  more  formal  and  were  used  to 
describe  the  regulations  of  such  institutions  as  the 
state  and  such  symbols  as  the  "land”  or  country.  Chil- 
dren spoke  of  the  laws  of  the  land  or  the  laws  of  God 
but  of  uhe  rules  of  the  school  and  the  family.  Approx- 
imately one-third  of  the  U.S.  Caucasian  sample  stressed 
the  prohibitive  aspect  in  their  definitions  of  rules,  a 
proportion  that  decreased  with  age.  About  one-half  of 
the  sample  stressed  this  aspect  for  laws  with  no  age 
decrease.  Moreover,  few  children  mentioned  a threat  of 
adverse  consequences  in  their  definitions  of  rules,  but 
one-third  of  the  sample  defined  laws  by  stressing  the 
adverse  consequences  of  violating  them.  Of  these,  the 
majority  referred  to  punishment.  Perhaps  this  reflected 
a realistic  perception  of  the  systems  in  which  children 
and  adults  operate.  Breaking  a federal  or  state  law 
may  result  in  incarceration  or  other  legal  sanctions  of 
a serious  order;  breaking  a rule  of  the  home  or  the  play 
group  does  not  result  in  as  severe  a punishment. 

Rules  were  seen  a functioning  to  preserve  order, 
maintain  the  system,  and  much  like  laws,  act  as  strong 
prohibitors  of  behavior.  Rules  were  seen  as  external, 
perhapa  as  effective  and  necessary,  forcing  orderly  be- 
havior upon  individuals.  Laws  were  viewed  as  more 
important,  comprehensive,  and  universal,  as  well  as 
governmental  in  decree. 

When  differences  occurred,  social  status  and  age 
rather  than  sex  were  likely  to  have  influenced  these 
childrens  conceptions  of  the  nature  and  function  of 
rules  and  laws. 
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Hierarchy  of  Rules  and  Laws.  To  probe  children’s 
perception  of  the  most  serious  or  the  worst  antisocial 
behavior  among  three  traditional  categories  of  legally 
recognized  antisocial  acts,  i.e.,  offenses  against  person, 
property,  and  the  social  order,  examples  of  these  acts 
were  presented  in  the  frame  of  five  compliance  systems 
(i.e.,  the  family,  school,  community,  peer  group,  and 
religion),,  Ss  were  asked  to  choose  which  was  worst  among 
the  three  alternatives.  Responses  were  affected  by  the 
nature  of  the  antisocial  act,  the  compliance  system  within 
which  it  was  presented  as  committed,  and  the  requirement 
of  a forced  choice  rather  than  a ranking  of  the  three 
alternatives  • 

It  was  hoped  these  responses  would  reveal  the  hier- 
archy of  values  that  children  placed  on  rules  and  laws 
for  property,  person,  or  social  order  offenses  in  each 
of  the  systems  and  across  the  systems.  Index  scores 
were  derived  by  summing  choices  of  similar  types  of  alter- 
natives across  the  five  systems. 

The  U.So  Caucasian  research  group  saw  transgressions 
of  laws  protecting  property  as  the  worst  type  of  anti- 
social behavior  (see  Figure  6-10).  After  grade  6,  trans- 
gressions against  persons  ranked  next  in  terms  of  serious- 
ness, followed  by  social  order  misbehaviors.  Selection 
of  acts  against  property  and  persons  as  the  worst  trans- 
gressions increased  with  age;  selection  of  the  acts 
against  the  social  order  declined. 

The  saliency  of  the  property  index  may  be  explained 
in  part  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  U.S.,  property  rights 
are  viewed  as  extensions  of  personal  rights.  Therefore, 
laws  surrounding  transgressions  against  property  are 
viewed  as  fixed  and  necessary  and  less  negotiable  than 
laws  surrounding  other  offenses.  However,  the  property 
alternative  was  also  the  only  option  in  terms  of  U.S. 
law  which  was  explicitly  illegal,  whereas  the  personal 
and  societal  alternatives  were  less  serious.  Therefore, 
the  saliency  of  the  property  Index  may  represent  dif- 
ferences in  severity  of  the  alternatives  presented. 

The  U.S.  Caucasians  revealed  an  increasing  concern 
with  anti-property  acts  and  a decreasing  one  with  acts 
against  the  social  order.  These  grade  changes  suggest 
a closer  approximation  with  age  of  cultural  (i . e adult ) 
norms  about  property.  The  property  index  was  affected  by 
a significant  social  class  by  grade  interaction.  For 
both  low  and  high  status  subjects  there  was  a steady  in- 
crease in  the  same  direction  from  grades  4 to  6 in 
selecting  acts  against  property  as  the  most  serious 
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offense,  However5  from  grades  6 to  8,  low  statxts  children 
continued  to  see  acts  against  property  as  the  ;,worst" 
while  the  high  status  subjects'  concern  decreased.  This 
interaction  may  reflect  developmental  differences  and/or 
varying  environmental  experiences  related  to  social  status. 
Previous  research  indicates  that  low  status  children  lag 
behind  high  status  ones  in  making  generalized  moral  judg- 
ments, but  follow  the  same  patterns  (Kohlberg,  1964,  1965). 

There  were  changes  (see  Table  6-10)  in  the  relative 
importance  of  acts  against  property  in  the  five  compliance 
systems.  The  differences  between  the  systems  observed 
at  grade  4 decreased  at  grade  8 and  a pattern  of  con- 
vergence emerged.  This  suggests  a more  socialized  vie\7 
of  transgressions  against  property  rights,  since  such 
transgressions  were  seen  as  equally  serious  regardless 
of  the  system  within  which  they  were  committed.  This 
development  of  realistic  perceptions  regarding  the 
seriousness  of  violations  of  property  rights  and  a gen- 
eralized sense  of  what  is  legal,  just,  and  necessary  is 
consistent  with  research  that  indicates  that  the  degree 
of  compliance  becomes  more  generalized  and  consistent 
across  situations  and  people  with  age  (Crandall,  1958). 
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There  were  significant  differences  between  the  sexes, 
social  classes,  and  most  particularly  the  grades  in 
assessing  the  seriousness  of  offenses  against  the  social 
order  as  exemplified  by  breaking  the  customary  formal  or 
informal  laws  or  rules  of  a system  (see  Table  6-12)* 
Breaking  the  forma'l  or  informal  laws  or  rules  of  a par- 
ticular system,  as  exemplified  by  disturbing  the  class- 
room, breaking  a traffic  law,  disobeying  parental  rules, 
criticising  the  church  or  synagogue,  or  reneging  on  a 
social  agreement,  were  seen  as  less  serious  as  the  chil- 
dren moved  from  grades  4 to  8.  This  finding  is  consistent 
with  the  notion  that  young  children  perceive  the  systems' 
laws  as  perfect,  universal,  or  absolute.  The  decrease 
of  this  view  with  age  was  also  coupled  with  an  increased 
awareness  of  fallibility  and  changeability  of  rules  and 
laws,  a heavier  reliance  on  inner  standards,  and  an  in- 
crement in  general  questioning  (Hess  & Torney,  1967; 
Baldwin,  1906,  Baldwin,  1955;  Bobroff,  1960).  Lower 
status  children  consistently  and  significantly  saw  the 
social  order  offense  as  more  serious  than  did  high  status 
subjects.  Perhaps  this  finding  reflects  SES  differences 
in  parents'  socializing  practices.  Working  class  parents 
emphasize  obedience  and  are  more  rigid  and  authoritarian 
in  administering  rules  and  dealing  with  external  author- 
ity social  systems  (Willis,  1956;  Maas,  1951;  Bernstein, 
1960,  1962,  1964). 

More  girls  than  boys  felt  social  order  transgressions 
were  the  most  serious  (see  Table  6-11).  The  finding  is  in 
line  with  other  research  indicating  that  girls  are  more 
accepting  of  the  social  order  in  compliance  systems  (Boehm 
& N ass,  1962;  Patel  and. Gordon,  I960;  Lansky,  1961; 

Tuma  & Livson,  1960).  The  sex  differences  may  also  be 
related  to  differential  socialization  experiences.*  Girls 
identify  more  with  the  affective  aspects  of  the  govern- 
ment and  seem  more  bound  to  the  system  (Hess  & Torney, 
1967).  Berg  & Bass  (1961)  also  found  that  girls  are  more 
conforming  than  boys. 

There  was  a decline  in  the  ratings  of  the  serious- 
ness of  transgressions  against  the  social  order  of  all 
systems  from  grades  4 to  8.  This  decline  was  more  notice- 
able for  the  church  (religion)  and  community  (see  Table 
6-12)-.  At  grade  8,  anti-church  acts  were  still  chosen  as 
the  worst  more  frequently.  Unlike  the  church,  the  com- 
munity dropped  to  a position  of  least  importance.  Chil- 
dren may  have  had  more  experiences,  actual  or  vicarious, 
with  community  representatives  (e.g.,  policemen)  than 
with  religious  leaders  in  their  early  socializing  experi- 
ences. As  their  experiences  extended  and  their  familiar- 
ity grew  the  perceived  efficacy  and  omnipotency  of  the 
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community  figures  may  have  diminished.  Violating  the 
rules  of  the  friendship-peer  system  followed  the  same 
pattern  of  declining  importance.  Only  the  school  and 
family  maintained  a stable  pattern  unaffected  by  age. 
The  stability  of  perceiving  acts  ag^ins.t  the  rules  of 
family  and  school  as  the  worst  may  reflect  these  sys- 
tems' influence  on  behavior  and  children's  moral  com- 
mitments to  these  institutions.  Older  children  did  not 
regard  violations  against  the  social  order  of  these  two 
basic  socializing  agencies  as  any  less  important  than 
did  younger  children. 
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Relationship  of  perception  of  the  seriousness  of 
property,  person^  and  social  order  transgressions  to 
classroom  behavior . There  was  no  relationship  between 
perception  of  the  seriousness  of  property,  person,  or 
social  order  offenses  and  compliant  or  aggressive  be- 
havior in  the  classroom  as  measured  by  the  Peer  Nomina- 
tion Inventory  (see  Table  6-13)*  All  obtained  correla- 
tions were  extremely  low;  none  x*ere  statistically  sig- 
nificant. The  classroom  behavior  of  Caucasian  children 
showed  no  consistent  relationship  to  their  opinions  as 
to  the  differential  seriousness  of  offense  categories. 


Summary . Regardless  of  grade,  status,  or  sex,  this 
group  significantly  selected  acts  against  property  as 
the  "worst'1  of  three  antisocial  behaviors.  Age  was 
significantly  instrumental  in  recognition  of  anti- 
social (i.e.,  illegal  or  criminal)  behavior.  The  forced 
choice  structure  of  the  item  may  have  caused  artifactual 
confounding,  but  these  children  had  a fairly  unerring 
sense  of  the  "worst”  act  as  they  chose  offenses  against 
property  as  the  most  serious.  This  propensity  to  delin- 
eate a legally  defined  crime  in  a hierarchy  of  antisocial 
behaviors  may  reflect  a congruency  in  moral  and  legal 
development . 
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COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEWS  OF  WHICH  IS  WORST: 
OFFENSES  AGAINST  PERSONS,  AGAINST  PROPERTY, 

OR  AGAINST  THE  RULES  (ORDER)  OF  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS  BY  GRADE 

(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


Item: 


Which  is  worst? 


TABLE  6-10 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  CHOICE  OF  OFFENSES  AGAINST  PROPERTY 
AS  MORE  SERIOUS  THAN  THOSE  AGAINST  PERSONS  OP  THE  SYSTEMS' 
RULES  (ORDER)  ACROSS  FIVE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS,  BY  GRADE, 

SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


SYSTEMS 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

GIRLS 

SEX 

BOYS 

School 

4 

62 

59 

65 

58 

66 

6 

72 

66 

78 

71 

73 

8 

70 

73 

66 

V 2 

68 

Total 

66 

70 

67 

69 

Community 

4 

47 

41 

53 

36 

59 

6 

63 

56 

70 

65 

61 

8 

65 

68 

62 

60 

70 

Total 

55 

62 

54 

63 

Family 

4 

72 

71 

73 

67 

77 

6 

74 

71 

76 

71 

76 

8 

67 

76 

58 

61 

73 

Total 

73 

69 

66 

75 

Peers 

4 

67 

60 

74 

67 

67 

6 

68 

72 

64 

66 

69 

8 

65 

70 

61 

62 

69 

Total 

67 

66 

65 

68 

Religion 

4 

39 

37 

41 

31 

47 

6 

46 

43 

49 

40 

52 

C 

56 

55 

56 

53 

58 

Total 

45 

49 

41 

52 

Note,  Significant  effects  (Property):  Grade,  SES  by  Grade,  Sex.  Item: 


"Which  is  worst?"  Alternative:  "To  take  or  steal  something  in  the  school, 
community,  family,  peer  group,  religious  group."  Index:  No,  of  choices 
of  offenses  against  property  as  the  worst  of  three  alternatives  across 
five  items.  Index  Scale:  0-5. 
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TABLE  6-11 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  CHOICE  OF  OFFENSES  AGAINST 
PERSONS  AS  MORE  SERIOUS  THAN  THOSE  AGAINST  PROPERTY  OR 
THE  SYSTEMS’  RULES  (ORDER)  ACROSS  FIVE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS, 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


SYSTEMS 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL  STATUS 

SEX 

LOVJ  HIGH 

GIRLS  BOYS 

School 

6 

20 

21 

19 

21 

19 

6 

12 

11 

12 

9 

15 

8 

16 

13 

19 

14 

17 

Total 

15 

17 

15 

17 

Community 

4 

19 

19 

20 

26 

13 

6 

27 

29 

24 

23 

31 

8 

31 

27 

35 

36 

26 

Total 

25 

26 

28 

23 

Family 

4 

18 

16 

21 

18 

20 

6 

16 

14 

18 

20 

11 

8 

23 

14 

31 

24 

21 

Total 

15 

23 

21 

17 

Peers 

4 

18 

23 

13 

19 

16 

6 

22 

15 

28 

26 

18 

8 

30 

26 

33 

34 

25 

Total 

21 

25 

26 

20 

Religion 

4 

23 

30 

17 

28 

19 

6 

22 

27 

18 

20 

25 

8 

21 

21 

21 

25 

17 

Total 

26 

19 

24 

20 

Note • Significant 

effects:  (Person) 

SES  by  grade 

• Item:  ,fWhich  is 

worst?"  Alternative: 

'To  fight  with 

, insult  or 

sav  something 

against  a person  in 

the 

school,  community 

, family 

, peer  group, 

religious  group 

Index:  No.  of  choices 

of  offenses  against 

person  ns  the  worst 

of 

three  alternatives 

across 

five  items. 

Index  Scale:  0-5. 


TABLE  6-12 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  CHOICE  OF  OFFENSES  AGAINST  THE 
SYSTEMS'  RULES  (ORDER)  AS  MORE  SERIOUS  THAN  THOSE  AGAINST 
PROPERTY  OR  PERSONS,  ACROSS  FIVE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS  BY  GRADE, 
SOCIAL  STATUS,  Aim  SEX 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


SYSTEiiS 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL  STATUS 

SEX 

LOW  HIGH 

GIRLS  BOYS 

• School 

4 

1G 

20 

16 

21 

15 

6 

16 

2: 

10 

20 

12 

c 

14 

14 

15 

14 

15 

Total 

19 

14 

18 

14 

Community 

4 

34 

40 

27 

38 

29 

6 

10 

14 

6 

12 

8 

0 

4 

6 

3 

4 

4 

Total 

20 

12 

18 

14 

Family 

4 

10 

13 

6 

16 

4 

6 

11 

15 

6 

9 

13 

G 

10 

9 

10 

15 

5 

Total 

12 

7 

13 

7 

Peers 

4 

15 

17 

13 

14 

17 

6 

10 

13 

8 

8 

13 

y 

5 

5 

6 

4 

6 

Total 

12 

9 

9 

12 

Religion 

4 

33 

34 

42 

41 

34 

6 

32 

31 

33 

41 

23 

8 

24 

25 

23 

22 

25 

Total 

30 

33 

35 

27 

note : Significant 

effects:  Grade, 

SES, 

Sex.  Item: 

"Which  is 

worst?"  Alternative:  1 

'To  disturb, 

break 

, disobey, 

refuse  to 

follow  or  say  something 

against  the 

rules 

(order)  of 

school, 

community,  family. 

peer 

group,  religious 

group."  Index:  No. 

of  choices  against  the  systems'  rtJles  (order)  as  the  worst  of 
three  alternatives  across  five  items.  Index  Scale:  0-5. 
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: TABLE  6-13 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  INDICES  OF  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  RELATIVE  SERIOUSNESS 
OF  THREE  TYPES  OF  OFFENSES  AND  PEER  RATINGS  OF  CLASSROOM 
BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


WHICH  IS  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

WORST  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

INDICES 


TO 

GIRLS 

PEERS 

BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO 

GIRLS 

PEERS 

BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

Anti-Person 

Acts 

4 

.01 

-.04 

-.04 

-.04 

-.08 

.10 

-.10 

.07 

6 

.05 

-.18 

.04 

-.06 

.04 

.02 

.03 

.12 

Anti-Property 

8 

-.01 

-.05 

CM 

O 

• 

1 

.11 

.03 

-.05 

.06 

-.08 

Acts 

4 

-.04 

.10 

-.01 

.10 

,04 

-.10 

.09 

-.08 

6 

-.04 

.18 

.03 

.02 

.00 

.04 

.01 

-.03 

8 

.01 

.06 

-.01 

-.08 

.02 

.03 

.03 

.06 

Anti-System 

Acts 

4 

.04 

-.08 

.05 

-.08 

.05 

.02 

-.01 

.03 

6 

.01 

-.08 

-.08 

.01 

-.04 

-.09 

-.05 

-.02 

8 

-.02 

-.03 

.04 

.01 

-.07 

.00 

-.14 

-.00 

Note,  indicates  significant  correlation. 


b . Origin  of  Rules  and  Laws. 

Children’s  perception  of  the  origin  of  rules  and  laws 
was  assessed  through  questionnaire  items  inquiring  about 
their  perception  of  rule-makers  and  rule-enforcers  in  the 
family  as  well  as  rule-makers  in  the  neighborhood. 

Rule-making  in  the  family.  Children’s  perceptions  of 
rule-makers  in  the  family  were  assessed  through  the  ques- 
tionnaire item,  "Who  usually  makes  the  rules  in  your  fami-* 
ly?"  The  response  alternatives  to  this  question  are  listed 
in  Table  6-14.  Data  show  that  55  to  57  percent  of  the 
children,  regardless  of  age,  saw  father  and  mother  func- 
tioning as  a unit  in  the  process  of  family  rule-making.  As 
shown  in  Table  6-14,  this  response  was  significantly  more 
frequent  than  the  other  alternatives  and  remained  in  this 
prominent  position  regardless  of  age. 

Between  20  and  28  percent  of  the  children  saw  family 
rule-making  as  a democratic  process  in  which  the  whole 
family  participated.  This  belief  in  egalitarian  rule-mak- 
ing involving  the  entire  family  decreased  with  age.  Never- 
theless, it  remained  the  prominent  response  for  approximately 
one-fourth  of  this  research  group.  The  primacy  of  the  mother- 
father  unit  over  the  whole  family,  with  little  evidence  of 
a pull  with  age  toward  perceiving  rule-making  as  a fami- 
lial endeavor,  was  particularly  interesting  in  light  of 
the  opposite  age  trend  in  the  Negro  sample  and  other  re- 
search stressing  the  democratic  dimension  of  the  American 
family  (Baldwin,  1955;  Hess  & Torney,  1962;  Meister,  1956; 
Bowerman,  1964). 

Few  children  saw  just  one  parent  as  the  sole  (unila- 
teral) rule-maker  for  the  family.  However,  within  the 
context  of  single  parental  choices,  more  saw  father  than 
mother  as  the  primary  legislator,  i.e.,  seven  to  eleven 
percent  of  the  sample  saw  mother,  and  10  to  14  percent  saw 
father.  The  interesting  thing  about  the  mother  or  father 
choice  was  the  reversal  in  expected  pattern. 

Another  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  U.S.  Cau- 
casian sample’s  responses  was  the  stability  of  their 
choices.  Children  continued  to  perceive  mother  and  father 
together  as  the  most  powerful  unit  in  family  rule-making 
across  the  grade  levels.  Similarly,  the  choices  for  the 
whole  family  and  for  mother  and  father  as  unilateral  agents 
stayed  within  a relatively  same  range  from  grades  4 to  8. 

A noteworthy  change  was  the  slight  decrease  at  grade 
8 in  the  percentage  of  reports  of  the  whole  family  as  a 
democratic  rule-making  unit  while  father  and  mother 
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together  showed  little  movement.  The  findings  may  reveal 
early  awareness  of  the  family  power  structure  as  well  as 
an  early  recognition  of  the  irreversibility  of  parental 
dominance.  This  pattern  may  be  indicative  of  the  wide  and 
perhaps  irreconcilable  gap  between  children’s  and  parents1 
values  that  ushered  in  the  hippie  movement— mainly  the  prod- 
uct of  U.S.  urban  children,  the  sample  of  this  study. 

Although  the  alternative  father  and  mother  together 
was  chosen  more  often  by  all  sampling  groups  than  any  other 
alternative,  more  high  status  than  low  status  children  saw 
the  family  as  ruled  democratically  and  more  low  status 
children  nominated  father  and  mother  together  as  the  rule 
makers  in  the  family  (see  Table  6-14).  At  grade  8,  twice 
as  many  high  status  children  reported  that  their  entire 
family  is  involved  in  making  family  rules  (26%  vs.  13%) 
while  62%  of  the  low.  status  group  vs.  51%  of  the  high 
status  group  nominated  father  and  mother  together  as  the 
rule-makers  in  the  family.  These  findings  are  in  line 
with  other  research  findings  where  approximately  the  same 
aged,  lower  status  children  saw  their  homes  as  more  aur 
thoritarian  (Haas,  1951;  MacKinnon,  1938), 

Regarding  sex  differences  in  perception  of  family 
power  structure,  other  researchers  (Bronson,  1959;  Hess 
& Torney,  1962)  found  that  girls  more  often  than  boys  saw 
rule-making  as  a whole  family  activity;  the  present  data 
showed  that  more  boys  than  girls  across  grades  had  this 
view.  There  was  also  a sex  difference  in  the  way  girls 
and  boys  saw  father  or  mother  as  sole  rule  maker,  but 
there  were  no  differences  in  nominations  of  father  and 
mother  together  as  rule-makers.  Over  50  percent  of  the 
girls  and  boys  at  grades  4 and  8 saw  the  father  and  mother 
operating  together  as  rule-makers.  The  frequency  of  girls 
perceiving  fatner  as  the  sole  rule-maker  in  the  family 
remained  the  same  across  grades;  the  number  of  boys  view- 
ing the  father  as  the  sole  rule-maker  in  the  family  in- 
creased noticeably  with  age.  The  girls1  nominations 
followed  the  same  pattern  about  the  power  of  the  same- 
sex  figure  (the  mother)  but  the  changes  with  age  were 
smaller  than  those  observed  among  the  boys  for  the  father. 

Summary . The  findings  reflect  the  power  of  parents 
acting  together  as  the  major  source  of  rules  and  laws  in 
the  family.  Few  children  reported  single  parent  action; 
a somewhat  larger  proportion  saw  family  rule  making  as  a 
democratic  process.  The  saliency  and  stability  across 
grades  of  the  number  of  children  perceiving  the  family 
rules  as  made  through  the  joint  action  of  parents  was 
coupled  with  a slight  decrease  with  age  in  childrens 
perception  of  the  entire  family  as  involved  in  rule-making 
and  a small  but  corresponding  increase  in  reports  of 
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parents  as  unilateral  rule  makers*  The  apparent  strength 
of  the  two  parents  acting  together,  the  absence  of  in- 
creased participation  by  growing  children  in  family  rule- 
making,  and  the  fact  that  the  opposite  trend  was  observed 
for  U.S*  Negroes,  were  the  most  revealing  findings*  The 
fact  that  with  age  a decreasing  number  of  Caucasian  chil- 
dren perceived  their  families  as  functioning  democratic- 
ally, while  the  opposite  was  true  for  Negroes,  may  re- 
flect changes  in  the  family  structure  in  both  ethnic  groups. 
The  data  for  the  U.S*  Caucasian  sample  suggest  a break  in 
communication  and  values  between  growing  children  and 
their  parents.  These  differences  between  U.S.  Caucasians 
and  Negroes  may  reflect  realistic  perception,  i.e.,  rec- 
ognition by  the  U.S.  Caucasians  of  the  futility  of  de- 
siring equality,  and  a correlative  acceptance  of  power 
in  the  family  unit. 

Rule-making  in  the  neighborhood,  Children’s  respon- 
ses to  the  question  "Who  makes  the  laws  or  rules  in  the 
part  of  the  city  where  you  live--like  your  neighborhood?" 
are  shown  in  Table  6-15  and  Figure  6-11.  The  salient 
characteristic  of  these  responses  was  the  high  ranking 
positions  of  civic  leaders,  i.e.,  mayor  (city),  gover- 
nor (state),  President  (nation),  and  policeman  (community), 
in  that  order.  At  all  age  levels,  the  mayor  and  governor 
were  assigned  the  major  rule-making  responsibility  for 
the  neighborhood.  The  unusual  prominance  of  the  mayor 
may  be  related  to  peculiarities  of  the  metropolitan  area 
from  which  the  American  sample  was  drawn. 

The  next  most  powerful  were  the  policeman  and  Presi- 
dent who  reversed  positions  between  grades  4 and  6.  They 
were  followed  by  mother  and  father,  whose  nominations 
decreased  moderately  between  grades  4 and  8.  For  all  age 
groups  the  teacher  and  religious  leader  consistently  had 
the  least  power  to  make  rules  in  the  neighborhood.  This 
pattern  paralleled  other  research  where  (1)  parents  and 
the  President  ranked  above  teachers  (Greenstein,  1960), 
and  (2)  pre-adolescents 5 perception  of  any  adult  au- 
thority’s action  was  in  terms  of  power  and  control  im- 
plications (Jenkins  & Lippitt,  1951). 

The  perceived  local  rule-making  power  of  all  civic 
figures  except  the  mayor  decreased  rapidly  from  grades 
4 to  8.  The  President  received  twice  as  many  "votes" 
at  grade  4 as  at  grade  8,  indicating  that  more  younger 
than  older  children  saw  the  President  as  powerful  and 
involved  in  neighborhood  life  and  law.  The  fact  that 
older  children  gave  more  nominations  to  the  policeman 
than  to  the  President  as  an  originator  of  neighborhood 
regulations  undoubtedly  reflects  the  children’s  growing 
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awareness  of  the  policeman  Vs.  primary  function  as  an  en- 
forcer and  representative  of  the  city,  of  his  more  im- 
mediate involvement  in  maintaining  order  in  the  community 
and  of  a general  interlocking  of  the  rule-making  and  rule 
enforcing  aspects  of  the  legal  process. 

Parental  authoritativeness  in  neighborhood  .rule- 
making  decreased  between  grades  4 and  6 but  levelled 
between  6 and  8,  a finding  consistent  with  other  reports 
that  younger  children  see  authority  as  powerful,  compe- 
tent, infallible,,  and  that  the  amount  of  power  ascribed 
to  father  is  well  below  that  of  policeman  or  President 
(Hess  and  Torney,  1967).  Although  these  percentages 
were  considerably  lower  than  those  commanded  by  the 
mayor,  governor.  President^  or  policeman,  they  were  higher 
than  those  acquired  by  mother  or  father  as  individual 
rule-makers  in  the  family.  Perhaps  the  parental  dyad 
was  less  expressive  or  instrumental  in  the  community  than 
at  homo,  but  parents  assuredly  have  moderately  low  po- 
tency in  the  neighborhood.  The  similarity  in  percentage 
ranges  and  magnitudes  and  the  absence  of  a ’’mother  and 
father  together”  option  argue  for  considering  the  pos- 
sibility that  children  really  saw  mothers  and  fathers  as 
exchangeable  units  when  it  comes  to  r ule-making--be  it 
at  home  or  in  the  neighborhood. 

Consistently  across  the  grades,  relatively  few  chil- 
dren saw  the.  teacher  and  religious  leader  as  effective 
rule-makers  in  the  neighborhood.  This  may  reflect  a 
realistic  perception  that  neither  figure  is  a prime  rule- 
maker  in  a legislative  sense  or  may  reveal  a lack  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  roles  of  the  teacher  and  re-  , 
ligious  leader  as  enforcers  of  rules  in  their  respective 
neighborhood  institutions . 

For  some  figures,  differences  by  sex  and  SES 
emerged  (see  Table  6-15).  High  and  low  status  children 
viewed  parental  power  similarly  but  had  quite  different 
perceptions  of  certain  non-family  authority  figures. 

At  all  ages,  more  low  status  than  high  status  children 
attributed  legislative  power  to  the  policeman  and 
President--a  finding  again  paralleling  other  research.. 

At  grades  6 and  8 more  low  status  than  high  stat.us  chil- 
dren nominated  the  mayor,  and  especially  the  governor.  . 
The  relative  lack  of  differences  between  the  two  SES 
groups  in  nominations  given  the  governor,  is  particularly 
interesting  since  the  variation  between  the  two  SES 
groups  was  greatest  for  policeman  and  President. 
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Although  more  low  status  than  high  status  grade  4 
children  felt  that  the  teacher  and  religious  leader  had 
rule-making  ability*  by  grade  8 no  SES  differences  af- 
fected perception  of  these  figures  as  having 

little  impact  on  the  rule-making  processes  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  SES  differences  observed  at  grade  4 in 
nominations  given  to  mother  or  father  disappeared  by 
grade  8*  again  suggesting  that  children  perceive  the 
parental  rule-making  role  as  joint. 

These  patterns  suggest  that  low  status  children 
view  distant  authority  figures  as  very  powerful  and  re- 
gard the  external  social  environment  as  more  authorita- 
tive and  less  amenable  to  familial  pressures.  This 
attitude  changed  somewhat  as  low  status  children  ma- 
tured* but*  regardless  of  age*  more  low  status  than  high 
status  children  ascribed  prominent  legislative  roles  to 
non-family  authority  figures. 

There  were  no  differences  between  boys’  and  girls’ 
perception  of  parental  cr  religious  leader’s  rule-mak- 
ing authority  after  grade  4.  Few  sex  differences  appeared 
on  nominations  given  the  mayor  or  governor*  except  on 
the  latter  figure  at  grade  8.  Generally*  girls  more  than 
boys  imputed  to  the  policeman*  President*  governor  and 
even  teacher  rule-  and  law-making  roles  in  the  neighbor- 
hood . 

Summary . Four  distinct  groupings  emerged  from  Ss’ 
nominations  regarding  rule-making  ability  in  the  neigh- 
borhood* and  maintained  relatively  stable  rank  order 
positions;  (1)  Mayor  and  governor,  who  received  the 
highest  percentages  of  nominations^  especially  the  mayor, 
regardless  of  the  Ss1  ages  (2)  Policeman  and  President* 
who  received  moderately  high  percentages  of  nominations* 
lessening  with  the  Ss’  age;  (3)  Parents  with  moderately 
few  nominations*  declining  somewhat  with  the  Ss?  age;  and 
(4)  Teacher  and  religious  leader*  receiving  even  fewer 
nomiuationsj  decreasing  further  for  the  teacher*  as  chil- 
dren grew  older. 

There  are  three  distinguishing  features  of  these 
data:  First*  the  children’s  perceptions  grew  more  rea- 

listic with  maturity.  All  figures  were  nominated  less 
frequently  with  age,  though  nominations  for  the  figures 
ranking  highest  and  lowest*  i.e.  the  mayor  and  the  re- 
ligious leader,  declined  the  least.  Second*  although 
belief  in  the  power  of  non-family  authorities  to  make 
neighborhood  rules  declined  with  age  in  both  SES  groups* 
more  low  status  than  high  status  older  children  con- 
tinued to  ascribe  rule-  and  law-making  roles  to  the  dis- 
tant and  non-familial  authority  figures.  Third*  more 
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girls  than  boys  ascribed  rule- and  law-making  roles  in  the 
neighborhood  to  non-family  authority  figures* 

Age  trends,  like  the  social  status  trends,  reflected 
greater  knowledge,  experience,  and  specificity*  The  de- 
clines, especially  for  policeman.  President,  and  even 
Governor,  reflected  increased  clarity  about  the  power  that 
certain  figures  exert  in  specific  jurisdictional  spheres* 
Sex  differences  seemed  less  influential  than  develop- 
mental or  socioeconomic  factors  in  judging  the  legislative 
power  structure  of  the  neighborhood* 
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FIGURE  6-11 

PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLE  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES 
IN  RULE  AND  LAW-MAKING,  BY  GRADE 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


Item:  "Who  makes  the  laws  or  rules  in  the  part  of  the  city  where  you  live — 

like  your  neighborhood?" 


r 


. . TABkE.  6-14, 


PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLES  OF  FAMILY  MEMBERS  IN  MAKING 
FAMILY  RULES,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 
(U.S, . CAUCASIANS) 


RESPONSE  ALTERNATIVES 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

10 

11 

9 

12 

8 

6 

8 

10 

7 

10 

7 

8 

14 

13 

15 

11 

16 

Total 

11 

10 

11 

10 

Mother 

4 

7 

8 

5 

8 

5 

' 6 

11 

12 

10 

9 

13 

8 

10 

11 

8 

12 

7 

Total 

10 

11 

10 

8 

Father  and  mother 

4 

56 

57 

54 

56 

55 

together 

6 

55 

51 

59 

58 

51  ;- 

8 

57 

62 

51 

59 

54 

Total 

57 

55 

58 

53 

Whole  family 

4 

28 

24 

32 

24 

32 

6 

26 

28 

24 

23 

29 

8 

20 

13 

26 

17 

22 

Total 

22 

27 

21 

28 

Item:  "Who  usually  makes  the  rules  in  your  family?"  Response 

alternatives:  L,  Father;  2»  Mother;  3,  Father  and  Mother  to- 

gether; 4,  Whole  family.  Item  Scale:  Percentage  choice  of  one 
alternative. 
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TABLE  6-15 


PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLES  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  IN  RULE-  AND  LAW-MAKING 
IN  THE  COMMUNITY , BY  GPjADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


RESPONSE  ALTERNATIVES 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

Mother 

4 

38 

50 

26 

43 

33 

6 

27 

27 

27 

27 

28 

8 

30 

29 

30 

28 

31 

Total 

32 

35 

28 

33 

31 

Father 

4 

38 

49 

27 

42 

34 

6 

30 

29 

31 

30 

30 

8 

31 

31 

32 

32 

31 

Total 

36 

30 

35 

32 

Teacher 

4 

18 

26 

10 

23 

14 

6 

18 

19 

16 

18 

18 

8 

12 

13 

12 

14 

10 

Total 

19 

13 

18 

14 

Policeman 

4 

67 

74 

59 

73 

60 

6 

' 54 

64 

44 

60 

48 

8 

45 

50 

39 

49 

40 

Total 

69 

47 

61 

49 

Mayor 

4 

93 

92 

94 

95 

91 

6 

92 

94 

90 

95 

89 

8 

88 

92 

85 

91 

86 

Total 

93 

90 

94 

89 

Governor 

4 

87 

88 

87 

88 

86 

6 

98 

80 

76 

80 

76 

8 

65 

72 

59 

72 

58 

Total 

80 

74 

80 

73 

President 

4 

69 

74 

63 

71 

66 

6 

48 

64 

33 

55 

41 

8 

34 

44 

24 

42 

26 

Total 

61 

40 

56 

44 

Religious  leader 

4 

16 

23 

8 

19 

13 

6 

15 

18 

13 

15 

16 

8 

16 

14 

16 

14 

16 

Total 

^ Mr  it 1 

18 

12 

16 

15 

you  live— like  your  neighborhood?"  Alternatives:  "Yes",  "No", 

"Don't  know".  Item  scale:  Percentage  responding  "Yes"  to  each  of 
the  figures  listed. 
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Justice  of  Rules  and  Laws 


c . 


Children’s  views  on  the  justice  of  rules  and  laws  of 
various  authority  figures  and  systems  were  assessed  through 
the  questionnaire  item:  "llow  many  of  the  rules  (laws, 

orders)  of  . . . (figure)  are  fair?"  The  responses  were 

scaled  from  1,  none  to  6,  all.  Ir>  addition,  the  inter- 
viewed children  (10  percent  of  the  total  sample)  were 
asked  "What  is  a fair  rule?" 

Responses  to  the  latter  question  provided  connotative 
and  denotative  data  on  children’s  definitions  of  "fair" 
or  "just,"  contributing  to  an  understanding  of  the  influ- 
ences of  age,  sex,  and  social  status  on  children’s  atti- 
tudes about  the  justice  of  specific  authorities’  rules  or 
laws.  Definitions  of  a fair  rule  fell  into  the  following 
three  major  categories:  (1)  distributive  (e.g.,  "a  rule 

is  fair  if  it  affects  everyone  equally),  (2)  conceptual 
(e.g.,  "a  rule  is  fair  if  there  is  a justifiable  reason 
for  its  creation"),  and  (3)  consensual  (e.g.,  "a  rule  is 
fair  if  the  persons  who  must  comply  with  it  agree  with  it"). 

Host  children  judged  rules  as  fair  if  applicable 
equally  to  everyone.  This  distributive  definition  assumed 
greater  importance  as  children  grew  older.  Younger  chil- 
dren placed  more  weight  than  older  children  on  justifi- 
able reasons,  such  as  adult  purpose,  as  conditions  for 
fairness.  Group  consensus  was  cited  least  often  as  a 
condition  for  a rule  to  be  considered  as  fair.  The 
responses  of  high  status  children  more  often  than  those 
of  low  status  children  applied  to  more  than  one  response 
category.  In  other  words,  children  in  the  former  group 
more  often  than  those  in  the  latter  enunciated  multiple 
reasons  for  calling  a rule  "fair";  this'may  be  an  indica- 
tion of  a greater  cognitive  complexity  and  sophistication 
as  well  as  richer  social  experience. 

Data  collected  through  the  quest ionnaiie i tern  inquir- 
ing about  the  fairness  of  rules  of  different  authority 
figures  are  presented  in  Figure  6-12.  As  can  be  seen  in 
this  graph,  the  spread  of  the  mean  scores  for  family  and 
non-fatmily  author ity  and  peer  figures  was  much  greater  at 
grade  4 than  at  grade  8.  The  4th  graders  described  the 
laws  or  rules  of  all  systems  anywhere  from  "most"  to 
"nearly  all"  fair  and  gave  higher  ratings  and,  therefore, 
more  positive  fairness  judgments  to  rules  and  laws  of 
all  figures  except  friends  than  did  the  8th  graders. 

Figure  6-12  also  shows  that  at  grade  4,  the  rules  of 
mother  and  father  ranked  highest3  followed  by  the  laws 
and  rules  of  the  U.S.  government,  city^and  policeman 
(for  whom  the  mean  scores  were  undifferentiated),  the 
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teacher, and,  finally,  friends  (whose  mean  score  was  sub- 
stantially lower  than  that  of  the  teacher).  At  grade  6, 
the  rank  order  remained  the  same,  except  that  government, 
city^and  policeman  were  differentiated  (and  ranked  in 
that  order).  At  grade  8,  the  highest  rank  position  was 
occupied  by  the  mother  and  U.S.  government  (whose  mean 
scores  were  undifferentiated),  father  and  city  ranked 
second  (with  no  difference  between  them  in  mean  scores), 
and  policeman,  teachers^and  friends  occupied  the  lowest 
rank  position  (with  almost  no  difference  in  mean  scores). 

The  principal  sampling  variables  of  the  study — grade, 
social  status^and  sex — affected  all  the  indices.  There 
were  significant  grade  effects  on  the  indices  for  parents, 
teacher^and  other  authority,  indicating  a decline  with 
age  in  childrenfs  assessment  of  the  fairness  of  their 
rules.  On  children’s  perception  of  government  rules,  no 
change  was  apparent  with  increasing  age.  For  all  other 
authority  figures  the  pattern  was  the  same— a downward 
direction,  i.e.,  +«.*/«* /**  rules  (or  laws)  are  fair  or  just. 

Significant  effects  by  sex  on  the  indices  for  all 
figures  except  parents  indicated  that  girls  had  a higher 
regard  than  boys  for  the  fairness  of  rules  and/or  laws. 

On  the  other  authority  index  girls’  means  at  grades  4, 

6 and  8 were  4.26,  4. 14. and  3 . 96^ respect ively , while  the 
corresponding  means  of  boys  were  4.10,  3.91^and  3.74. 

With  respect  to  the  fairness  of  teacher’s  rules,  girls’ 
means  were  4.36,  S^S^and  3.62  at  grades  4,  6, and  Sj 
respectively,  and  boys’  means  were  3.55,  3.12^and  3.21. 

On  the  rating  of  friends’  rules  as  fair  girls’  means 
were  3.16,  3.47^and  3.59  at  grades  4,  6,  and  8 while  the 
corresponding  means  for  boys  were  3.10,  2.84>and  3.29. 

A significant  social  class  effect  emerged  only  on 
friends.  The  high  status  group  (means:  grade  4,  3.34; 
grade  6,  3.35;  grade  8,  3.58)  displayed  a more  positive 
attitude  in  evaluating,  ,the  fairness  of  friend’s  rules 
than  did  the  low  status  group  (means:  grade  4,  2.91; 
grade  6,  3.02;  grade  8,  3.28). 

As  children  matured,  they  appeared  to  become  skep- 
tical about  the  fairness  of  rules  of  the  adult  world  and, 
comparatively,  more  appreciative  of  the  fairness  of  friend’s 
rules.  The  reason  for  the  stability  of  ratings  of  the  fair- 
ness of  rules  and  laws  of  the  U.S.  Government  is  unclear 
and  complex.  This  finding  is  contrary  to  other  research. 
While  the  4th  graders’  regard  for  the  fairness  of  the  rules 
and  laws  of  the  government  may  stem  from  beliefs  in  im- 
minent justice,  the  judgments  of  6th  and  8th  graders  may 
be  reflecting  notions  of  justice  learned  in  civics  courses. 
The  lack  of  change  in  evaluation  of  the  fairness  of  gov- 
ernment rules  and  laws  may  also  occur  because  of  the 
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limited  social  experience  with  government  officials.  The 
socializing  effect  of  cases  tested  in  the  U.S.  courts 
involving  the  laws;  of  the  land  also  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Childrens  judgments  may  reflect  a belief  that 
the  impersonal  quality  of  the  U.S.  government  guarantees 
objectivity  and  fairness  to  "nearly  all"  its  rules  and  laws 

Relationship  between  perception  of  figures1  rules  as 
fair  and  attachment  to  authority  figures.  Product-moment 
correlations  between  children’s  ratings  of  the  fairness 
of  authority  figure’s  rules  and  of  the  degree  to  which 
they  liked  the  figure  or  felt  the  figure  was  helpful 
were  consistently  significant  (see  Table  .6-16).  With 
few  exceptions,  perception  of  figures  as  helpful  and  like- 
able correlated  strongly  and  positively  with  perception 
of  their  rules  as  fair  at  all  age  levels  and  for  both 
sexes:  84  of  a total  of  90  correlations  were  significant. 

Interestingly,  the  correlations  between  liking  and 
fairness  were  stronger  (65  percent  above  .4)  than  the 
correlations  between  helpfulness  and  fairness  (15  percent 
above  .4).  Quite  consistently,  the  relationship  between 
liking  for  the  figure  and  belief  in  the  fairness  of  the 
figure’s  rules  was  strongest  for  teacher  and  policeman. 
Although  liking  parents  positively  correlated  with  fair 
rules  for  parents,  the  relationship  was  not  as  strong  as 
with  the  less  intimate  authority  figures.  Possibly, 
children,  particularly  younger  children,  felt  a familial 
commitment  to  like  their  parents,  whether  or  not  they 
perceived  their  rules  as  fair.  With  more  authoritative, 
less  intimate,  authority  figures  children  may  not  have 
felt  the  same  responsibility  or  obligation  to  them  per  se. 
Therefore,  an  expression  of  positive  sentiment  revealed 
a positive  regard  for  the  way  these  figures  executed  their 
authority  roles. 

Relationship  between  perception  of  authority  figures’ 
rules  as  fair  and  classroom  behavior.  Of  the  168  cor- 
relations between  aggressive  or  compliant  classroom  be- 
havior and  ratings  of  the  fairness  of  figures’  rules, 

91  were  statistically  significant  (see  Table  6-17).  There 
were  about  an  equal  number  of  significant  correlations  for 
positive  and  negative  behavior  in  the  expected  direction: 
children  rated  as  compliant  with  both  peers  and  teachers 
tended  to  view  the  rules  of  authority  figures  as  fair; 
children  rated  as  aggressive  tended  to  see  them  as  unfair. 
In  addition,  for  five  of  the  authority  figures  (mother, 
police,  city,  government,  and  friends),  the  number  of 
significant  correlations  increased  with  age. 
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Summary . For  this  group  of  urban  young  Americans, 
or  other  national  groups,  there  was  a downward  move- 
across  grades  in  estimates  of  the  fairness  of  adult 
s.  Across  all  grades,  mother's  rules  were  seen  as 
most  fair,  while  regard  for  the  fairness  of  the 
her 1 s rules  was  lower  than  for  the  rules  of  any  other 
ority  figure.  With  age,  friends1  rules  were  seen  as 
easingly  fair.  The  most  striking  finding  was  that 
rd  for  the  U*S.  Government’s  laws  as  fair  remained 
tant  with  age. 


Where  sampling  variations  by  sex  and  social  status 
rred,  they  were  in  the  same  direction,  indicating 
a positive  regard  for  the  fairness  of  the  figures’ 
s was  more  pronounced  among  girls  than  boys  and  more 
g low  status  than  high  status  children.  Sex  differ- 
s were  apparent  for  other  authority,  teacher^  and 
nds  while  social  status  differences  were  significant 
for  friends. 


There  w as  a strong  positive  relationship  between  the 
children’s  perception  of  authority  figures  as  helpful 
and  likeable  and  the  perceived  fairness  of  their  rules; 
the  more  likeable  and  helpful  the  figure,  the  fairer  his 
(or  her)  rules.  This  association  was  strongest  for  police 
man  and  teacher.  Also,  consistent  and  significant  re- 
lationships exist  between  attitudes  toward  the  fairness 
of  authorities’  rules  and  classroom  behavior.  Compliant 
children  viewed  authorities'  rules  as  just,  and  aggressive 
(noncompliant ) ones  saw  them  as  unfair.  These  associa- 
tions were  stronger  for  more  distant  authority  figures 
and  at  older  ages. 
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FIGURE  6-12 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  THE  JUSTICE 
OF  FIGURES'  RULES,  BY  GRADE 
(U.S.  CAUCASIAN) 


Item:  "How  many  of  (figure's)  rules  are  fair?" 
Scale:  1 “ None5  6 " A11* 


TABLE  6-16 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  POSITIVE  AND 
PUNITIVE  DIMENSIONS  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND 
BELIEF  IN  THE  JUSTICE  OF  THEIR  RULES,  BY 
GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


JUSTICE  OF  RULES  WITH: 

AUTHORITY 

FIGURES 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 
GRADE  FOUR  GRADE  SIX  GRADE 
GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

Willingness  to  help 

Father 

.29* 

.32* 

.44* 

.41* 

.35* 

.30* 

Mor.her 

.25* 

.18 

.32* 

.26* 

.18 

.38* 

Teacher 

.28* 

.37* 

.39* 

.46* 

.35* 

.22* 

Policeman 

.32* 

.15 

.16 

.19* 

.39* 

.47* 

Government- 

President 

.12 

.16 

.22* 

.39* 

..20* 

.26* 

Affective  attachment 

(liking) 

Father 

.36* 

.06 

,53* 

.44* 

.53* 

.51* 

Mother 

.20* 

.30* 

,25* 

.20*. 

.46* 

.52* 

Teacher 

.52* 

.51* 

.51* 

.52* 

,58* 

.50* 

Policeman 

.51* 

.42* 

.47* 

.29* 

.50* 

.50* 

Government- 

President 

.43* 

.46* 

.47* 

.41* 

.24* 

.23* 

Power  to  punish 

non-compliance 

Father 

.10 

.19 

.15 

.30* 

.17 

.12 

Mother 

-.01 

.21* 

-.05 

.10 

.09 

.30* 

Teacher 

.13 

.30* 

-.01 

.13 

.17 

.14 

Policeman 

.03 

.10 

.02 

.19 

.10 

.18 

Government- 

President 

.03 

.09 

-.20 

/ 

.05 

o 

• 

1 

.02 

Inevitability  of 

I 

Punishment 

Father 

.06 

.13 

-.00 

.23* 

.03 

.10 

Mother 

-.00 

.25* 

-.26* 

.03 

-.08 

.05 

Teacher 

-.01 

.09 

-.22*- 

-.08 

.03 

.03 

Policeman 

.13 

.13 

.02 

.18 

.10 

.10 

Government- 

President 

.04 

.17 

.14 

.10 

.08 

.04 

Note:  * Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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TABLE  6-17 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  BELIEF  IN  THE- -JUSTICE  OF  RULES  OF  AUTHORITY 
FIGURES  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


FIGURES  G PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

R 

A POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 


D 

E 

TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

.21* 

.29* 

.20* 

.26* 

-.24* 

-.23* 

-.19 

-.21* 

6 

.13 

.17 

.19 

.18 

-.25* 

-.08 

-.28* 

-.11 

8 

.16 

.18* 

.21* 

.26* 

-.23* 

-.15 

-.18* 

-.20* 

Mother 

4 

.05 

.02 

.02 

.05 

.14 

-.01 

.04 

.00 

6 

.22* 

-.04 

.27* 

.03 

• -.19* 

.15 

-.33* 

.01 

8 

.24* 

.21* 

.32* 

.20* 

• -.34* 

-.11 

-.35* 

-.18* 

Teacher 

4 

.15 

.25* 

.20* 

.25* 

-.06 

-.23* 

-.11 

-.23 

6 

.21* 

.29* 

.30* 

.21* 

-.22* 

-.32* 

-.24* 

-.31* 

8 

.13 

.33* 

.22* 

.40* 

-.18* 

-.27* 

-.28* 

-.33* 

Police 

4 

.11 

.09 

.08 

.08 

-.10 

-.18* 

-.08 

-.15* 

6 

.21* 

-.04 

.24* 

.06 

-.23* 

-.10 

-.22* 

-.09 

8 

.17* 

.27* 

.30* 

.31* 

-.23* 

-.26* 

-.27* 

-.26* 

City 

4 

.05 

.09 

.08 

.04 

-.10 

-.20* 

-.04 

-.20* 

6 

.13 

-.00 

.15 

-.04 

-.20* 

-.10 

-.14 

-.11 

8 

.22* 

.26* 

.28* 

.30* 

-.27* 

-.18* 

-.27* 

-.20* 

Government 

4 

.13 

.04 

.14 

-.04 

-.27* 

-.12 

-.19* 

-.10 

6 

.12 

.03 

.21* 

.18 

-.10 

-.06 

-.10 

-.17 

8 

.18* 

.21 

.25* 

.31* 

-.27* 

-.21* 

-.22 

-.22* 

Friends 

4 

.05 

.20* 

.04 

.06 

-.07 

-.12 

-.08 

-.18* 

6 

.26 

.13 

.29* 

.10 

-.11 

-.11 

-.14 

-.04 

8 

.18* 

.28* 

.10 

.22* 

.10 

-.20* 

.05 

-.21* 

Notvi:  * Indicates  significant  correlation. 


d * The  Enforcement  of  Rules  and  Laws 

Rule  enforcement  in  the  family.  Children’s  responses 
to  the  question  "Who  sees  that  the  rules  of  your  family 
are  obeyed  or  enforced?"  revealed  a pattern  similar  to 
that  observed  in  response  to  the  question  "Who  usually 
makes  the  rules  in  your  family?"  (see  Table  6-18)*  Re- 
gardless of  their  age,  sex,  or  social  status,  children 
saw  rule-makers  in  the  family  also  as  rule-enforcers. 

The  major  unit  of  rule-enforcing  and  rule-making  were 
the  father  and  mother  acting  together,  followed  again  by 
the  whole  family,  with  the  same  decline  observed  with 
age*  Clearly,  children  saw  legislation  and  enforcement 
as  part  of  the  same  process* 

Data  collected  through  the  interview  questions 
"Who  can  make  you  follow  rulvs  and  laws?"  and  "Who  cannot 
make  you  follow  rules  and  laws?"  indicated  that  for  these 
children,  age,  power,  and  role-related  status  were  the 
chief  dimensions  differentiating  those  who  may  dominate 
and  those  who  must  submit*  These  children  did  not  view 
all  adults  as  commanding  obedience  but  maintained  differ- 
ences among  categories*  Adults  close  to  children  who 
commanded  resources  or  evoked  sanctions  relevant  to  chil- 
dren’s experiential  world  and  life-view  were  vested  with 
more  power  than  less  familiar  adults.  Peers  were  not 
viewed  as  important  sanctioning  or  rule-enforcing  figures* 
Parents  were  seen  as  the  most  powerful  rule-enforcers, 
closely  and  increasingly  with  age,  followed  by  the  police- 
man* Authority  and  power  were  linked:  persons  with  no 

power,  age,  or  status  ascriptions  commanded  little  obedi- 
ence or  compliance. 
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TABLE  6-18 


PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLES  OF  FAMILY  MEMBERS  IN  ENFORCING  FAMILY-  RULES, 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


RESPONSE  ALTERNATIVES 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

^TATUS 

'high 

GIRLS 

SEX 

' BOYS 

Father. 

4 

13 

14 

11  < 

9 

6 

6- 

8 

8 

8 

7 

9 

8 

10 

11 

9 

7 

12 

Total 

11 

9 

8 

9 

Mother 

4 

9 

13 

5 

10 

8 

6 

14 

13 

14 

16 

12 

'8 

14 

19 

10 

16 

13 

Total 

15 

10 

14 

11 

Father  and  Mother 

4 

51 

50 

52 

50 

52 

together 

6 

46 

44 

48 

46 

47 

8 

57 

56 

58 

56 

57 

Total 

50 

53 

51 

52 

Whole  Family 

4 

27 

23 

32 

21 

33 

6 

32 

35 

29 

31 

33 

8 

19 

15 

23 

21 

17 

Total 

24 

25 

24 

28 

Note:  Item:  "Who  sees 

that  the 

rules 

of  your 

family 

are  obeyed  or 

enforced?" 

Item  Scale:  Percentage  choice  of  one  alternative. 
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The  Child's  Internalisation  of  Norms 


From  the  standpoint  of  the  theory  of  political  and 
moral  development  and  of  practical  implications  as  they 
might  be  encountered  in  the  classroom  or  other  institutions 
of  the  community,  one  of  the  most  significant  issues  in 
the  socialization  of  compliance  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
rules  and  sanctions  of  the  society  are  internalized  by 
the  maturing  child*  The  issues  surrounding  the  process  of 
internalization  and  the  research  that  has  been  done  on 
this  topic  are  complex  and  voluminous,  and  it  is  not  within 
the  intent  of  this  report  to  deal  extensively,  with  the 
empirical  and  theoretical  context  of  internalization. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  this  facet  of  the  problems 
may  find  an  excellent  review  in  a presentation  by  Aronfreed 
(1967)  and  in  the  discussions  of  Kohlberg  (1963,  1964)  al- 

ready mentioned  in  this  report.  The  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion is  to  present  results  of  the  data  collected  from  the 
Caucasian  children  of  the  U.S.  research  groups.  The 
relevance  of  these  results  to  theory  in  the  field  is  more 
appropriately  summarized  in  the  summary  sections  of  the 
report. 


In  this  part  of  the  report,  the  data  which  are  sub- 
sumed in  a general  way  under  internalization  of  rules 
have  to  do  with  two  types  of  responses:  those  that  report 

feelings  of  guilt  or  self  reproach  on  the  part  of  the  child 
following  noncompliance  with  authority  and  those  which 
report  a desire  to  impose  the  rules  of  authority  figures 
upon  other  children. 


a . Subjective  Response  to  Noncompli ance 

The  questionnaire  included  several  items  which  asked 
about  the  child's  emotional  discomfort  in  response  to  dis- 
obeying an  authority  figure.  Two  types  of  questions  were 
used.  The  first  followed  this  general  wording:  "When 

you  breakyour  (figure's)  rules  and  no  one  knows  about  it, 
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showfcin  Figure  6-13.  There  is  a decline  in  reported 
feelings  of  guilt  for  all  figures  and  institutions.  The 
response  to  friends,  however,  remains  at  an  even  level 
across  the  grades.  The  magnitude  of  decline  is  not  con- 
stant for  all  figures.  The  religious  leader  shows  least 
drop;  the  city,  policeman,  and  teacher  show  the  greatest 
decline.  This  suggests  that  the  changes  that  occur  with 
age  are  not  simply  differences  in  response  set,  or  in  a 
general  reluctance  to  admit  to  feelings  of  guilt,  but 
rather  that,  with  age,  differentiations  are  being  made 
among  the  figures. 
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The  reasons  for  these  differentiations  are  not  apparent 
from  the  data.  However,  they  appear  to  be  related  to  the 
child’s  experience  and  .might*  b.e  (expected  to  vary  con- 
siderably from  one  country /ifc.o  ‘another.  The  decline  appears 
for  figures  with  whom  the  child  . infracts  freqiently  as 
well  as  for  figures  more  distant  from  his  immediate  arena* 
The  figure  for  whom  feelings  of  guilt  do  not  seem  to  de- 
crease markedly  during  the  later  elementary  school  years 
is  friends « \ ; j I i> 


The  social  status  differences  on  these  items  vary 
considerably  from  one  figure  ;to  another.  They  do  not 
appear. on  items  dealing  with  parental  figures  or  the  teacher. 
There  are  iaooial  status .differences  , in  response  to  the 
question  about,  the  religious  leader,  however,  with  lower 
status  children  expressing  more  guilt  (low  SES  means  at 
grades  4,  6j and  8 were  4.82,  4.82^and  4 . 09^ respect ively ; 
high  SES  means  wer e 4 • 55 ? . 3 • 84 j and  3. 50^ respectively) • 

For  other  figures,  especially  policeman,  government,  and 
city,  the  difference  between  the  two  groups  is  that  high 
status  children,  tend  to  ^xp^jess  » more  1 feelings  of  guilt 
at  grade  four  and  show  a more  rapid  drop  in  such  feelings 
by  grade  eight  (see- Tables <6-19  through  6-21 ) . 


Girls  express  mo 
than  do  boys.  This  s 
to  noncompliance  is  c 
particularly  marked  f 
4*87,  4 .91 ^and  4.07  f 
and  boys*  means  are  4 
and  friends  (where  me 
grade  6,  3.34)and  gra 
for  boys  are  2.62,  2* 
sponses  to  this  set  o 
differences  between  b 
in  similar  areas  of  b 


re  feelings  pf  guilt  over  disobedience 
ex, difference  in  subjective  response 
onsistent  across  all  figures  but  is 
or  mother  (where  girls’  means  are 
or  grades  4,  6^and  8 respectively, 

.42,  4.25jand  3.44  across  the  grades) 
ans  for  girls  are:  grade  4,  3.32; 

de  8,  3.36,  and  the  comparable  means 
68>and  2.55).  On  the  whole,  the  re- 
f questions  are  in  line  v:ith  known 
oys  and  girls  in  ‘he  United  States 
ehavior  (llaccoby,  1967). 


Relation  of  guilt  to  other  variables  of  the  study. 

Some  additional  understanding  of  guilt  may  be  possible  by 
examining  the  pattern  of  correlations  between  guilt  and 
other  measures  cf  the  child’s  view  of  authority  figures. 

For  example,  do  children  who  like  authority  figures  and 
think  of  them  as  helpful  tend  to  express  more  guilt  over 
disobedience?  Or  is  it  the  feeling  that  authority  figures 
are  Just  in  their  demands  that  gives  rise  to  guilt? 

Another  possibility  is  that  children  who  see  authority 
figures  as  powerful  and  likely  to  punish  are  more  sensitive 
to  the  consequences  of  disobedience  and  thus  more  likely 
to  feel  guilty.  An  examination  of  the  correlations  of 
these  perceptions  may  give  some  clues  to  the  antecedents 
of  guilt  over  disobedience,  or  at  least  indicate  ita 
co'i  relates  . 
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Since  the  total  number  of  correlation  coefficients 
is  very  large  for  these  comparisons,  only  a summary  will 
be  presented  here.  Table  6-22  shows  the  correlations 
between  our  measure  of  guilt  and  measures  of  attachment 
(like,  helpful),  and  between  guilt  and  feelings  that  the 
authority's  rules  are  just  and  fair.  Table  6-23  shows 
the  correlations  between  guilt  and  measures  of  the  figures' 
punitive  characteristics. 

The  data  in  these  tables  of  correlation'  show  a stronger 
relationship  between  guilt  and  both  measures  of  attachment 
and  measures  of  a sense  of  justice  of  the  rules  of  the 
figures  than  between  guilt  and  the  items  dealing  with 
punitive  power  and  probability  of  punishment  for  dis- 
obedience. When  this  finding  is  considered  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  findings  regarding  the  association  between 
perception  of  authority  figures  as  helpful,  likable, 
and  just  and  classroom  behavior,  it  seems  plausible  that 
it  is  attachment  to  figures  and  positive  regard  for  the 
justice  of  their  rules  which  are  effective  in  promoting 
internalization  of  the  norms  and  rules  of  the  system. 

Relationship  between  guilt  and  classroom  behavior. 

The  significance  of  guilt  as  a measure  of  socialization 
in  relation  to  compliance  systems  ultimately  must  be 
evaluated  by  the  degree  to  which  feelings  of  guilt  in- 
fluence behavior  in  various  life  situations.  That  such 
a relationship  does  indeed  exist  seems  evident  from  the 
pattern  of  correlations  between  these  measures  and  the 
peer  nomination  indices  of  behavior  within  the  school 
context  (Table  6-24).  These  correlations  appear  to  be 
generally  higher  for  teacher  and  policeman  than  for  other 
figures  and  are  higher  at  grade  eight  than  at  grade  four. 
Although  not  all  the  coefficients  are  significant,  con- 
sidering the  reliability  levels  of  the  data,  the  pattern 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  this  relationship  does  exist. 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  it  was  the  feelings  of 
positive  attachment  and  respect,  and  not  perception  of 
punitive  power,  that  appeared  to  contribute  to,  or  be 
associated  with,  feelings  of  discomfort  over  noncompliance. 
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Sel f -punishmen t for  disobedience,  Another  item  which 
was  intended  to  reveal  feelings  of  guilt  in  response  to 
disobedience  approached  the  issue  in  quite  a different 
way.  This  question  inquired  whether  the  child  expected 
to  be  punished  for  braaking  rhe  rules  of  an  authority 
figure.  The  initial  query  was  followed  by  an  additional 
part  of  the  question:  uWho  else  might  punish  or  scold 

you?"  The  responses  to  most  of  the  alternatives  to  this 
question  were  covered  above  in  the  section  in  which  chil- 
drens perception  of  inter-system  reinforcement  of 
discipline  was  discussed.  One  of  the  alternatives  to 
this  item  was  5,I,  (me),1'  meaning  that  the  child  would  be 

inclined  to  punish  himself  for  misbehavior.  This  item, 
as  described  above,  was  repeated  for  several  authority 
figures  (father,  mother,  teacher,  policeman,  city,  gov- 
ernment). The  number  of  times  that  a child  responded 
that  he  would  punish  himself  if  he  broke  the  rules  of 
authority  figures  (counted  across  the  six  situations) 
yielded  an  overall  index  of*  self-punishment  for  nen- 
compliance.  In  this  section  the  responses  to  this  group 
of  items  are  reported  (see  Table  6-25). 

Although  there  was  a tendency  for  children  to  report 
less  intense  feelings  of  guilt  as  they  advanced  in  grade* 
this  was  not  true  for  the  punish-self  response  (Table 
6-25).  Indeed,  the  response  to  the  item  dealing  with  the 
city  shows  an  increase  in  level  of  response;  other  items 
show  some  rise,  but  less  marked.  There  is  also  little 
differentiation  among  the  several  figures  and  institu- 
tions. With  the  exception  of  city,  the  figures  are 
grouped  closely  together.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
differentiation  on  many  of  the  items  discussed  in  this 
chapter.  The  lack  of  age  change  is  comparable  to  the 
item  dealing  with  inevitability  of  punishment. 


Social  status  differences  on  the  punish-self  index 
are  not  * consistent  with  those  found  for  the  guilt  items. 
Children  from  a high  status  background  show  more  often  a 
tendency  to  punish  self  for  misconduct  than  do  low  status 
children.  (High  SES  means:  grade  4,  4.33;  grade  6,  4.67; 

grade  4.33.  Low  SES  means:  grade  4,  3.04;  grade  6, 

3.70;  grade  8,  3.98).  This  holds  for  all  figures,  show- 
ing more  consistency  from  one  figure  to  another  than  do 
the  guilt  items.  As  in  the  responses  describing  feelings 
of  guilt,  more  of  the  girls  in  the  group  tended  to  report 
that  they  would  punish  themselves.  The  means  for  girls 
at  grades  4,  6,  and  8 were  3.98,  4.61,  and  4.28,  respec- 
tively; for  boys  the  means  were  3.38,  3.76,  and  4.03, 
respectively. 
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Since  this  item  was  designed  to  elicit  feelings  of 
emotional  discomfort  over  n.oncompliance  and  was  therefore 
an  alternative  measure  of  guilt*  it  is  relevant  to  examine 
the  relationship  between  this  item  and  the  guilt  items 
discussed  above#  This  association  is  shown  in  Table  6-26, 
which  summarizes  the  correlation  coefficients  between  the 
two  sets  of  items.  The  figures  on  this  table  show  the 
number  of  statistically  significant  correlations  across 
the  6 grade-sex  groups#  It  is  clear  from  this  summary 
that  a positive  correlation  exists  between  the  two 
measures#  Children  who  report  that  they  would  punish 
themselves  in  response  to  punishment  by  authority  figures 
also  indicate  on  the  guilt  scales  that  they  would  nfeel 
bad"  if  they  disobeyed  authority  figures,  even  if  they 
were  not  discovered#  Of  the  total  number  of  4*  cor- 
relations, 30  are  statistically  significant;  a arge 
majority  of  those  dealing  with  parental  authority  and 
with  the  teacher  are  above  the  significant  cutoff  level# 
This  lends  some  support  to  the  view  that  this  item  also 
measures  feelings  of  guilt# 

. Relationship  between  seif-punishment  and  classroom 
behavior , Although  there  is  a correlation  between  the 
guilt  items  and  the  punish-self  items,  the  punish-self 
responses  show  less  relationship  to  our  behavioral  in- 
dices# Only  three  of  the  group  of  12  coefficients 
across  grade-sex  groups  reach  significance  level;  the 
direction  of  the  correlation  coefficients  is  not  always 
consistent#  We  conclude  that  there  is  little  correspond- 
ence between  this  measure  and  the  behavioral  reports  of 
peers#  Perhaps  this  can  be  explained  by  the  difference 
in  the  situations  posed  by  the  two  types  of  items#  The 
guilt  item  presented  a situation  in  which  the  authority 
figure  did  not  know  of  the  misconduct;  the  punish-self 
item  portrayed  a situation  in  which  the  child  had  already 
been  punished  for  misbehavior#  This  difference  of  detec- 
tion and  punishment  may  stimulate  more  genuine  feelings 
of  concern  than  the  tendency  to  add  to  and  reinforce  the 
punishment  already  received*.  Perhaps,  in  some  instances, 
the  response  might  have  been  in  jest--»a  rueful  reflection 
about  the  carelessness  of  having  been  caught  in  the  act! 

Summary . Guilt  feelings  over  disobedience  of  the 
rules  of  an  authority  figure  decline  with  age  and  show 
differences  between  boys  and  girls,  with  girls  expressing 
more  discomfort  over  noncompliance.  Social  status  dif- 
ferences are  minimal,  Hore  guilt  is  expressed  in  rela- 
tion to  city  than  to  the  other  figures#  Responses  to 
this  item  are  related  to  classroom  behavior--childr en 
with  little  discomfort  in  the  hypothetical  situations 
show  more  anti-peer  and  anti-teacher  behavior#  Feelings 
of  guilt  are  related  positively  to  feelings  of  attach- 
ment, perception. of. figures  as  helpful  and  just,  but  are 
not  related  to  perception  of  figures  as  powerful  or 
likely  to  punish# 
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An  alternative  measure  of  guilt  intended  to  elicit 
tendencies  to  punish  oneself  after  punishment  by  author- 
ity figures  shows  no  decline  with  age  and  large  sex  and 
social  class  differences*  Girls  and  children  from  high 
status  homes  are  more  likely  to  report  that  they  would 
punish  themselves  under  the  hypothetical  situations  de- 
scribed* These  self-reports  show  very  little,  if  any, 
relationship  to  classroom  behavior. 
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. FIGURE,  6-:13  - ' 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  GUILT  FEELINGS  FOLLOWING' ; ' 
NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  FIGURE'S  RULES , BY  GRADE 
(U.S.  CAUCASIONS) 


Item:  When  you  break  (figure's)  rules  and  no  one  knows  about  it,  do  you 

feel  bad? 

Scale:  l - No,  not  at  all;  6 - YeB,  very,  very  much. 
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CCM  PAR  I SCN  OF  MEANS  ON  GUILT  FEELINGS  FOLLOWING  NON-CONPL I ANCE 
WITH  POLICEMEN'S  RULES,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


GRADE  TOTAL  LOW  STATUS  HIGH  STATUS  TOTALS  BY  SEX 


...  . . 

GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR  4.42 

4.43 

4.06  4.22 

4.70 

4.56 

4.63 

4.57 

4.3C 

SIX  3.60 

4.13 

3.57  3.85 

3.72 

2.77 

3.25 

3.96 

3.23 

EIGHT  2.90 

3.47 

2.59  2.57 

3.13 

2.59 

2,84 

3.  ? 8 

2.59 

TOTALS 

3.65 

3.53 

3.89 

3.34 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  .(OTHER 

ITEM:  "WHEN  YCU  BREAK  POLICEMEN'S  ORDERS 
YCU  FEEL  BAD?"  ITEM!  SCALE.*  1 - NO,  NOT 

AUTHORITY  F 
AND  NO  ONE 
AT  all;  6 - 

I G L R i:  S 
KNOWS 
YES  , 

) G L L f i.  A . 

ABOUT  IT,  DC 
VERY,  VERY  MUCH 

TABLE  6-20 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  GUILT  FEELINGS  FOLLOWING  NON-COMPLIANCE 
WITH  CITY'S  RULES,  BY  GRACE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  ANC  SEX 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


GRACE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SFX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FCUR 

4 . 34 

4.49 

3.74 

4.C8 

4.57 

4.68 

4 . d 3 

4.53 

4 .18 

SIX 

3. 56 

4.04 

3.56 

3 . e c 

3.71 

2.81 

3.27 

3.89 

3.2? 

EIGHT 

2.55 

3.48 

2.62 

3. CO 

3.15 

2.71 

2.91 

3.3C 

2.67 

TOTALS 

3.60 

3.55 

3.87 

3.31 

NCTE  . 

-SIGMF  ICANT 

EFFECTS: 

(OTHER 

AUTHOR  I TY 

F IGURES) 

GRADE  , 

SEX. 

ITEM;  MwHEN  YOU  BREAK  THE  CITY'S  LAWS  OR  RULES  AND  NO  ONE  KNOWS  ABOUT 
IT,  CC.  YOU  FEEL  EAC?»»  ITFw  SCALE!  I - NC,  NOT  AT  ALLJ  6 - YES,  VERY, 
VERY  MUCH. 

TABLE  6-21 

COMPARISON  of  means  on  guilt  feelugs  following  non-compliance 
WITH  GOVERNMENT'S  RULES,  BY  GRACE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 


(U 

.S. 

CAUCASIANS). 

GRACE 

rcrAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

1 STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  SEX 

GIRLS 

RUY5 

T u I A L 

G IRLS 

BUYS 

TOTAL 

GIkLS 

BUYS 

FOUR 

4.62 

4.61 

4.  ).  5 

4.38 

5.07 

4.72 

4.9C 

• 

03 

4.4  3 

SB* 

A . L,; 

4 . 70 

4 . C 2 

4 .36 

4.37 

3.19 

3.75 

4.56 

3.6  5 

E I'GHT 

3.  A 2 

3.51 

3.16 

3.4  1 

3.71 

3.09 

3.37 

3.  BO 

3.12 

TOTALS 

4.24 

3.97 

4.38 

3.69 

NOTE  .-S  I j.NIF  ICANT  EFFECTS:  (CIHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES)  GRADE,  SEX. 

ITEM:  T'WHEN  YOU  Break  THE  LAWS  OR  RULES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ANO  NO  ONE 
KwOVS  ABOUT  IT,.  DO  YOU  FEEL  BADf»  ITEM  SCALE;  1 - NO,  NOT  AT  ALLS  6 
V.ERY,  VERY  MUCH. 


TABLE  6-22 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AS  HELPFUL f 
LIKEABLE  AND  JUST  AND  GUILT  OVER  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  THEIR  RULES, 
BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 

FIGURES  GRADE  FOUR  GRADE  SIX  GRADE  EIGHT 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 


Guilt  with:  Affiliation  (liking 
for  authority  figures 


Father 

Mother 

Teacher 

Policeman 

President 

Guilt  with:  Perception  of  au- 
thority figures  as  helpful 

Father 

Mother 

Teacher 

Policeman 

Religious  Leader 

President 

Friends 

Guilt  with:  Perception  of  rules 
of  authority  figures  as  fair 

Father 

Mother 

Teacher 

Policeman 

Friends 

Government 

City 


25* 

,06 

.43* 

.39* 

.32* 

.37* 

19 

.23* 

.35* 

.38* 

.47* 

.49* 

45* 

.49* 

.47* 

.53* 

.51* 

.50* 

30* 

.44* 

.48* 

.53* 

.43* 

.62* 

17 

.43* 

.23* 

.22* 

.19 

.30* 

19 

.25* 

.44* 

.21* 

.23* 

.34* 

15 

.20* 

.36* 

.17 

.14 

.31* 

13 

.42* 

.38* 

.37* 

.21 

.17 

22* 

.12 

.22* 

.25* 

.24* 

.33* 

24* 

.40* 

.42* 

.39* 

.24* 

.28* 

06 

.24* 

.36* 

.16 

.26* 

.24* 

21* 

.21* 

.40* 

.32* 

.29* 

.33* 

26* 

.25* 

.45* 

.37* 

.34* 

.51* 

26* 

.48* 

.42* 

.50* 

.51* 

.53* 

45* 

.43* 

.46* 

.50* 

.48* 

.40* 

27* 

.59* 

.32* 

.29* 

.39* 

.54* 

45* 

.34* 

.43* 

.55* 

.11 

.44* 

24* 

.37* 

.34* 

.19 

.22* 

.38* 

43* 

.43* 

.51* 

.13 

.32* 

.45* 

Note:  * “Indicates  significant  correlation 


TABLE  6-23 

RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  PUNITIVE  DIMENSIONS 
OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES,  AND  GUILT  OVER  NONCOMPLIANCE 
WITH  THEIR  RULES,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(U.  S..  CAUCASIANS) 


FIGURES 


CORRELATION 

COEFFICIENTS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

FOUR  GRADE 
BOYS  GIRLS 

SIX 

BOYS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

Guilt  With:  Power  of 

Figure  to  Punish 

Father 

.19 

.18 

.23*' 

.30* 

.31* 

.21* 

Mother 

.12 

.30* 

.09 

.09 

.30* 

.25* 

Teacher 

.22* 

.18 

. 06 

.17 

. 14 

.13 

Policeman 

.24* 

.00 

.03 

.29* 

.24* 

.17 

Religious  Leaders 

.04 

.34* 

.14 

.30* 

.34* 

.28* 

President 

.08 

.22* 

.24* 

.18 

.20* 

.09 

Judge 

.14 

.19 

.04 

.02 

.11 

- o 16 

Friends 

.16 

.28* 

.23* 

.17 

.25* 

.31* 

Guilt  With:  Likelihood 

that 

Figure  will  Punish 

Disobedience 

Father 

.18 

.16 

.07 

,29* 

.35* 

.03 

Mother 

.12 

.21* 

-.14 

.26* 

.21* 

.10 

Teacher 

.22* 

.19 

.04 

.08 

.21* 

. 14 

Policeman 

.09 

.18 

. 16 

.18 

.21* 

.17 

Government 

.20* 

.17 

.40* 

.26* 

,20* 

.15 

City 

. 16 

.21* 

. 12 

.03 

.22* 

.23 

Note:  * Indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  6-24 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  GUILT  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

____ HJ.S.  CAUCASIANS) 

FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Father 

4 

.05 

.09 

.06 

.02 

-.05 

-.03 

-.09 

-.04 

6 

,06 

.22* 

,08 

.25* 

-.17 

-.15 

.07 

-.29* 

8 

-.03 

.17 

.02 

.18 

-.24* 

-.11 

-.13 

-.12 

Mother 

4 

.05 

.17 

-.04 

.12 

.02 

-.11 

-.05 

-.15 

6 

.02 

.11 

.03 

.22* 

-.02 

-.07 

-.06 

-.21* 

8 

.03 

.14  ’ 

.14 

.17 

-.22 

-.11 

-.20* 

-.12 

Teacher 

4 

.03 

.08 

.04 

-.01 

.03 

-.14 

.00 

-.09 

6 

.10 

.25* 

.23* 

.27* 

-.13 

-.24* 

-.19* 

-.30* 

8 

.04 

.29* 

.22* 

.29* 

-.20* 

-.21* 

-.25* 

-.26* 

Policeman 

4 

.00 

.11 

-.09 

.05 

-.07 

-.12 

-.08 

-.09 

6 

.00 

.20* 

.09 

.18 

-.25* 

-.20* 

-.15 

-.23* 

8 

.17 

.33* 

.23* 

.30* 

-.33* 

-.26* 

-.25* 

-.28* 

Religion 

4 

.06 

.03 

.01 

-.05 

-.03 

.00 

.01 

.04 

6 

-.06 

-.08 

— .06 

.06 

.03 

.04 

.06 

-.08 

8 

-.01 

,20* 

.18 

.22* 

-.26* 

-.14 

-.25* 

-.16 

Government 

4 

.06 

.09* 

-.03 

.03 

-.17 

-.10 

-.10 

-.11 

6 

-.11 

.17 

-.06 

.12 

..08 

-.11 

.16 

-.09 

8 

.11 

.35* 

.20* 

.32* 

-.27* 

-.24* 

-.22* 

-.29* 

City 

4 

.08 

.10 

.04 

.01 

-.23* 

-.09 

-.20* 

-.09 

6 

-.01 

.24* 

.03 

.20* 

-.08 

-.18 

-.02 

-.18 

8 

.11 

.38* 

.23* 

.36* 

-.24* 

-.29* 

-.21* 

-.30* 

Friencj 

4 

,09 

.12 

.06 

.05 

-.08 

-.12 

-.12 

-.10 

6 

.14 

.05 

.19 

.09 

-.06 

-.15 

-.09 

-.10 

8 

.17 

.29* 

.10 

.23* 

-.11 

-.23* 

-.08 

-.22* 

Punish-Self 

Index  (L) 

4 

-.04 

.24* 

.05 

.09 

-.01 

-.12 

.00 

— ,15 

6 

-.08 

.06 

.01 

.05 

.11 

.06 

.13 

-.11 

8 

-.02 

.14 

.07 

.24* 

-.15 

-.14 

.08 

-.19* 

Note.  * 'Indicates  significant  correlation 

(1)  For  content  of  Punish-Self  Index  see  Table  6-25,  footnote. 
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policeman,  city,  government),  Indes  scale:  0-6* 
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b . Identification  with  the  Norms  of  the  System 


In  addition  to  questions  about  the  child’s  discomfort 
over  not  obeying  rules  of  the  system  and  hiB  tendency  to 
punish  himself  if  he  disobeyed,  the  questionnaire  included 
several  items  which  probed  the  child’s  identification 
with  the  norms  of  the  system  and  with  the  authority 
figures  who  enforce  them*  The  questions  were  of  this 
order:  "When  other  children  break  your  (figure’s)  rules, 

what  do  you  do?"  Several  alternatives  were  offered  for 
this  question.  The  first  alternative  was,  "I  do  nothing." 
Other  alternatives  included  a verbal  protest,  reporting 
the  offense  to  the  authority  figure  involved  or  to  other 
authority  figures,  and  directly  attempting  to  punish  the 
offender.  Each  of  these  alternatives  included  opportun- 
ities for  a "Yes-No"  response. 

In  this  section  the  results  of  these  questions  for 
the  U.S.  Caucasian  group  are  summarized.  The  data  are 
grouped  in  terms  of  the  responses  given  to  each  of  the 
several  authority  figures  individually  and  in  indices 
derived  by  summing  across  the  five  figures  and  systems 
to  provide  a stable  measure.  The  results  by  grade,  of 
reaction  to  peers  who  break  the  rules  of  authority  fig- 
ures are  shown  in  Tables  6-27  and  6-28. 


There  are  several  interesting  general  trends  and 
patterns  in  these  data.  The  first  is  that  for  all  figures 
except  the  teacher  the  two  types  of  verbal  protest  ("I 
would  tell  him  he  was  wrong,"  or  "I  would  ask  why  ")  draw 
the  largest  percentage  of  "Yes"  responses.  The  second 
is  that  the  "I  do  nothing"  response  increases  for  each 
figure,  particularly,  between  the  sixth  and  the  eighth 
grades.  The  third  is  the  decline  in  each  instance  of 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  situation  by  appealing  either 
tc  the  figure  whose  rules  have  been  disobeyed  or  to 
ocher  adults.  This  decline  is  apparent  across  all  grades 
but  on  the  whole  appears  to  accelerate  slightly  for  some 
figures  between  grades  six  and  eight.  Fourth,  the  most 
extreme  alternative,  "I  would  try  to  punish  them,"  draws 
a very  low  percentage  of  positive  responses  except  in 
the  Instances  in  which  the  parents’  rules  are  broken. 

There  the  responses  stay  at  about  the  same  level,  around 
15  percent,  and  are  roughly  comparable  for  both  father 
and  mother.  For  other  figures,  the  percentages,  which 
begin  low,  decline  to  less  than  5 percent  by  grade  eight. 
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There  are  oeveral  differences  among  the  responses  to 
peers1  breaking  rules  of  authority  figures.  The  tendency 
is  to  report  peers'  disobedience  to  the  authority  figure 
whose  rules  were  broken*  In  the  case  of  father  or  mother, 
either  parent  is  seen  as  appropriate*  This  inclination 
to  appeal  to  the  authority  figure  whose  rules  were  dis- 
obeyed declines  very  rapidly,  possibly  through  the  emerg- 
ence within  the  peer  group  of  the  taboo  against  tattling* 

Another  difference  among  figures  is  the  greater  ten- 
dency to  protest  against  peers'  noncompliance  with  the 
rules  of  the  city  as  compared  to  the  teacher's  rules* 

This  difference  is  showx.  by  the  fact  that  for  the  teacher 
the  "Do  nothing"  response  ranks  first  in  the  alternatives 
chosen  at  grade  eight*  Also,  for  older  children  the 
responses  "I  would  tell  them  they  are  wrong"  and  "I  would 
ask  why"  together  average  out  to  about  50  percent*  In 
instances  when  the  rules  of  the  city  are  broken  these 
verbal  protests  average  closer  to  62  percent  for  eighth 
graders;  the  "Do  nothing"  response  is  much  lower,  falling 
to  44  percent  in  contrast  to  the  63  percent  by  eighth 
graders  for  the  teacher*  The  pattern  of  choices  indicates 
that  childrer's  concern  for  peers'  disobedience  of  reli- 
gions' rules  is  intermediary  between  their  high  concern 
for  city's  rules  and  relatively  low  concern  for  teacher's 
rules • 


These  data  suggest  that  the  teacher  is  the  least 
salient  of  the  figures  with  respect  to  this  kind  of  iden- 
tification with  the  norms  of  the  classroom  as  represented 
by  the  teacher*  This  is  congruent  with  the  responses  to 
another  item  reporting  the  figures  whose  punishment  the 
child  fears  the  most.  On  this  i:em  the  teacher  draws 
the  smallest  number  of  nominations,  beginning  at  less 
than  5 percent  at  grade  four  and  dropping  to  almost  zero 
by  grade  eight*  The  policeman  ranks  second  behind  the 
father  by  grade  eight  on  this  item  and  the  religious  leader 
falls  between  parents  and  teacher*  The  responses  to  the 
item  inquiring  about  feelings  of  guilt  show  a similar 
pattern  for  the  teacher*  She  ranks  lowest  among  the 
figures,  including  the  peer  group,  A comparable  result 
appears  on  the  tendency  to  punish  oneself  if  one  has  been 
punished  by  some  authority  figure*  The  teacher  does  not 
appexir  as  salient,  compared  to  other  figures,  in  produc- 
ing guilt  or  as  a powerful  figure  to  these  children,  ana 
they  are  less  inclined  to  identify  with  her  when  other 
children  defy  her  rules  and  requests* 

A summary  of  the  sex  and  social  status  differences 
across  the  indices  devised  from  the  items  dealing  with 
responses  to  peers'  noncompliance  is  shown  in  Table  6-28* 
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The  pattern  of  differences  between  the  social  status 
.groups  is  consistent  across  the  indices.  Children  from 
middle  class  backgrounds  are  more  likely  to  select,  the 
alternative  ''Do  nothing51  than  are  lower  class  children; 
this  parallels  the  tendency’  for  other  alternatives  to  be 
selected  more  frequently  by’  children  from  working  class 
than  higher  class  backgrounds.  inspection  of  the  in- 
dividual items  reveals  that  the  social  class  differences 
are  especially  pronounced  on  items  that  express  an  appeal 
to  some  other  authority  figures,  or  to  the  figure  himself, 
and  are  somewhat  less  prominent  on  items  that  express 
direct  confrontation  with  the  offender.  The  children 
from  working  class  backgrounds  in  this  group  of  subjects 
thus  seem  to  be  more  oriented  toward  authority  and  per- 
haps toward  the  norms  of  the  system,  at  least  in  their 
response  to  noncompliant  behavior  in  their  peers.  It 
seems  possible  that  this  kind  of  orientation  is  congruent 
with  the  research  results  of  Kohn  (1959)  which  showed  that 
parents  from  working  class  backgrounds  are  more  likely 
to  be  concerned  about  the  formal  aspects  of  rules  and 
laws,  placing  a greater  premium  than  do  middle  class 
parents  upon  strict  conformity  with  the  norms  of  the 
family  or  other  systems.  It  is  also  consistent  with 
the  work  of  Hess  and  his  associates  (1965,  1967,  1968) 
which  indicates  that  working  class  parents  are  more  likely 
to  be  oriented  toward  controlling  their  children’s  be- 
havior by  appeal  to  normative  systems.  They  are  more 
likely,  for  example,  to  describe  the  school  to  the  child 
as  a place  in  which  one  has  to  obey  the  rules  of  the 
teacher  and  do*  what  he  is  told.  When  parents  orient 
children  t 6 control  by  imposing  the  laws  and  rules  of 
the  system  rather ’ than  by  more  cognitive  rationales, 
they  may  indeed ' orient  the  child  toward  the  status  posi- 
tions of  the  social  system,  making  him  more  sensitive  to 
the  power  of  authority  figures  In  relation  to  his  own 
behavior  and  more  likely  to  turn  to  authority  for  assist- 
ance in  imposing  the  norms  upon  other  children. 

The  sex  differences  on  these  items  are  no.t  consistent. 
There  are  significant  differences  in  only  two  indices: 

"Ask  why"  and  "Try  to  punish."  More  girls  than  boys  re- 
port -that  they  would  "Ask  why"  while  more  boys  than  girls 
report  that  they  would  "Try  to  punish"  the  person  who 
had  broken  the  rules  or  laws.  For  the  "Try  to  punish" 
alternative,  these  differences  are  relatively  large, 
particularly  at  the  higher  grade  levels.  The  absolute 
percentages,  however,  are  relatively  low  in  comparison  • 
with  other  types  of  responses. 
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Relationship  between  choices  of  methods  of  enforcing 
rules  upon  disobeying  peers  and  other  methods  of  internal- 
ization of  norms.  The  tendency  to  try  to  impose  the  rules 
of  the  system  upon  peers  was  designed  as  a measure  of 
internalization  of  the  norms  of  the  authority  figures  and 
systems  involved.  If  it  is  a useful  measure,  it  should 
show  correspondence  with  both  indicators  of  guilt  and 
with  classroom  behavior.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that 
children  who  attempt  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  group 
upon  their  classmates  are  necessarily  guilty,  but  that 
both  are  evidences  of  an  acceptance  of  the  rules  of  the 
adult  society  in  which  they  live.  As  th . data  in  Table 
6-29  indicate,  such  a relationship  between  the  two 
measures  exists  in  the  data  for  this  U.S.  Caucasian  group. 
This  summary  of  significant  correlation  coefficients  be- 
tween the  two  measures  presents  evidence  that  the  two 
indicators  are  related.  The  possible  number  of  significant 
correlations  in  any  column  is  42;  the  number  along  the 
rows  is  42.  While  not  all  relationships  are  significant, 
the  pattern  is  consistent  and  is  clearly  not  random. 


The  coefficients  in  the  last  two  rows  are  negative, 
showing  that  in  these  data  children  who  say  they  would  do 
nothing  have  a low  level  of  guilt  over  disobedience  to 
authority.  This  is  especially  true  for  boys  in  the  re- 
search group.  An  examination  of  the  matrix  (not  shown  here) 
reveals  that  21  of  the  28  significant  correlations  for  the 
response  "Do  nothing"  are  found  in  the  groups  of  boys. 

Six  of  the  seven  significant  coefficients  on  the  "Try  to 
punish"  alternative  are  provided  by  boys.  For  alter- 
natives positively  related  to  guilt,  such  as  "Tell  them 
they  are  wrong,"  the  imbalance  between  boys  and  girls  is 
less  extreme;  19  of  the  31  significant  coefficients  come 
from  boys1  groups.  These  differences  are  not  easy  to 
explain.  Perhaps  an  item  presenting  a confrontation  of 
this  sort  appealed  to  boys  as  more  relevant  to  their  own 
experiences,  although  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  would 
be  the  case. 


Relationship  of  internalization  indices  to  class- 
room behavior.  Internalization,  indicated  by  reported 
attempts  to  deal  with  peers  who  disobeyed  rules,  also 
shows  positive  relationships  with  reports  of  classroom 
behavior,  although  these  are  not  consistent  across  all 
the  measures.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  items  express- 
ing guilt,  the  children  who  would  attempt  to  impose 
the  rules  of  the  system  upon  their  peers  are  the  children 
who  are  more  likely  to  be  seen  by  their  classmates  as 
themselves  accepting  the  norms  of  the  school  and  the 
rules  of  the  teacher.  These  relationships  are  in  the 
reverse  direction  for  the  alternative  "Try  to  punish 
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It 


them.’1  Children  who  give  this  re 
by  peers  as  not  cooperative  with 
having  difficult  relationships  wi 
(Table  6-30).  The  strongest  posi 
occur  between  classroom  behavior 
"Tell  them  they  are  wrong."  This 
response  "Try  to  punish  them,"  ac 
significant  correlations'  in  the  d 
group. 


sponse  tend  to  be  seen 
the  teacher  and  as 
th  other  children 
tive  relationships 
and  the  alternative 
alternative  and  the 
count  for  most  of  the 
ata  on  this  research 


Summary.  Measures  of  guilt,  identification  with 
the  system,  and  other  indications  of  internalization  tend 
to  show  a decline  during  the  elementary  school  years,  al- 
though this  does  npt  apply  to  the  tendency  to.punish  one- 
self if  there  has  Ipeen  punishment  for  noncompliance  by 
an  authority.  Sex j differences  in  these  items! are  quite 
consistent^,  especially  on  items  which  express  feelings 
of  discomfort  over i noncompliance • There  are  fewer  sex 
differences  in  the . i terns  which  show  a tendency  to  impose 
the  rules  of  the  system  upon  others.  Social  class  dif- 
ferences are  not  consistent  across  these  measures.  The 
items  dealing  with, guilt  for  undetected  transgressions 
show  no  clear  social  class  differences.  However,  chil- 
dren from  middle  ciass  backgrounds  are  more  likely  to 
report  that  they  would  punish  themselves  if  they  had  been 
punished  by  the  authorities  of  the  system.  On  the  measures 
that  show  identification  with  the  norms  of  the  system 
and  with  the  authorities  by  imposing  rules  upon  peers, 
there  are  clear  social  class  differences  with  children 
from  the  lower  class  reporting  a greater  desire  to  take 
the  side  of  the  system  and  impose  its  rules  upon  other 
members.  The  tendency  to  impose  rules  upon  others  is 
related  to*  cooperative  classroom  behavior,  positively 
for  the  alternative  "Tell  them  they  are  wrong,"  and 
negatively  for  the  alternative  "Try  to  punish  them. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  OF  "YES"  RESPONSES  ON  REACTIONS  FOLLOWING  PEERS 
DISOBEDIENCE  OF  RULES  OF  FIVE  AUTHORITY  FIGURES,  BY  TOTAL  GRADE 

(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


TABLE.  6-28 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  RESPONSES  FOLLOWING  PEERS'  DISOBEDIENCE  OF 
RULES  OF  FIVE  AUTHORITY  FIGURES,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 

(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


RESPONSE 

ALTERNATIVES 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

, STATUS  SEX 

HIGH  GIRLS  BOYS 

INDEX 

SCALE 

SIGNIF. 

EFFECTS 

Ask  Them  Why 

4 

3.41 

3.56 

3.27 

3.78 

3.08 

0-5 

SES ,SEX 

6 

3.33 

3.57 

3.05 

3.55 

3.10 

8 

3.19 

3.49 

2.94 

3.41 

2.99 

Total 

3.54 

3.08 

3.58 

3,05 

Tell  Them  They 

4 

3.62 

3.65 

3.59 

3.73 

3.52 

; 0-5 

GRADE, 

Are  Wrong 

6 

3.21 

3.34 

3.06 

3.38 

3.04 

SES 

8 

2.88 

3.27 

2.55 

2.91 

2.85 

i 

Total 

3.42 

3.02 

3.31 

3.13 

Tell  fcfy  Parents 

4 

2.39 

2.63 

2.17 

2.36 

2.42 

. 0-5 

GRADE, 

6 

2.2? 

2.66 

1.81 

2.48 

2.05 

SES 

8 

1.44 

1.59 

1.32 

1,62 

1.29 

Total 

2.55 

1.72 

2.11 

1.87 

Tell  Their  Parents 

4 

2.37 

3.19 

1.58 

2.45 

2.31 

0-5 

GRADE, 

6 

1.29 

1.97 

0.48 

1.21 

1.38 

SES 

8 

0.55 

0.86 

0.29 

0.47 

0.62 

. 

Total 

( 

Tell  the  Figure 

4 

3.11 

3.48 

2.74 

3.15 

3.07 

0-5 

GRADE, 

6 

2.36 

2.84 

1.89 

2.42 

2.31 

SES 

. 8 

1.44 

1.57 

1.30 

1.45 

1.42 

■ 

Tptal 

1 

t 

Try  to  Punish  Them 

! 4 

0.63 

0.84 

0.43 

0.54 

0.72 

; 0—5 

GRADE, 

Myself  •• 

! 6 

0.33 

0.45 

0.18 

0.28 

0„38 

SES, 

: 8 

0.38 

0.45 

0,32 

0.15 

0.58 

SEX 

Total 

0.58 

0.33 

0*31 

0.58 

; • 

Do  Nothing; 

. 4 

0.22 

0.10 

0.35 

0.15 

0.28 

< 0-5 

GRADE, 

6 

0.45 

0.28 

0.66 

0.32 

0.59 

SES 

; 

8 

0.74 

0,52 

0.94 

0.76 

0.73 

* 

Total 

0.31 

0.67 

0.43 

0.54 

i 

Note,  Item:  "When  other  children  break  (figure's)  rul.es,.  what  do  you 
do?"  Index:  Number  of  "Yes"  responses  to  each  of  seven  alternatives 
for  five  figures  (Father,  Mother,  Teacher,  City,  Church). 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  SIGNIFICANT  COEFFICIENTS  OF  CORRELATION  BETWEEN  TWO  MEASURES  OF  INTERNALIZATION  OF 
RULES  AND  NORMS  OF  COMPLIANCE  SYSTEMS:  RESPONSES  IN  REACTION  TO  PEERS'  DISOBEDIENCE  OF  RULES  OF 

AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  GUILT  OVER  ONE'S  OWN  NONCOMPLIANCE,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


TABLE  6-30 

RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN.  TYPES  OF  , RESPONSE  TO  PEERS1  DISOBEDIENCE 
OF  RUI.ES  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  BY  GR.UJE 

AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(C.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


TYPES  OF  RESPONSE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 


TO  PEERS’ 
DISOBEDIENCE 

GRADE 

POSITIVE 
TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

BEHAVIOR 
TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

NEGATIVE 
TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

BEHAVIOR 
TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

Tell  Ify 

Parents 

4 

-.2.0 

.06 

-.14 

.06 

.21* * 

-.07 

.23* 

-.08 

6 

.10 

.03 

.13 

.06 

-.19 

-.03 

-.12 

-.06 

8 

.09  • 

•12 

,20* 

.17 

-.10 

-.12 

-.19 

-.09 

Tell  Their 

■<.  • 

Parents 

4 

— .08 

-.09 

-.06  • ’ 

.01 

.13 

.10 

.10 

.08 

6 

*“.08 

.01 

-.02 

.06 

,04 

-.06 

.04 

-.14 

8 

-.22* 

.00 

-.01 

.01 

-.14 

-.05 

-.18 

-.03 

tell  Figure 

• • 

4 

.12 

.12 

.08 

.15 

.04 

-.15 

-.02 

— . 14 

6 

,01 

.17 

,07 

.17 

-.11 

-.05 

-.12 

-.16 

O 

u 

-.,18 

,08 

-.01 

,17 

-.02 

-.09 

-.11 

-.12 

Ask  Why 

■ . . t 

4' 

.12 

,11 

.08 

,13 

-.06 

—.01 

-.06 

-.08 

6 

.02 

.12 

-.01 

.02 

.06 

-.21* 

.02 

-.17 

8 

-.02 

.14 

.06 

.09 

! .00 

-.10 

.02 

-.10 

Tell  Them  They 

Are  Wrdng 

4 

.30* 

,24* 

.21* 

.25* 

-.27* 

-.07 

-.28* 

-.16 

6 

.04 

.21* 

.06 

.20 

.00 

-.31* 

.06 

-.32* 

/ ' V 8 

-.03 

.14 

,08 

.10 

-.10 

-.10 

-.12 

-.09 

Try  to  Punish 

Them  4 

-.14 

-.18 

-.15 

-.06 

.26* 

.23* 

•.19 

.23* 

' : "6 

-.16 

-.19 

-.18 

-.14 

.16 

,28* 

.18 

.23* 

8 

-.09 

-.14 

-.01 

-.18 

.09 

.23* 

.08 

.22* 

Do  Nothing  4 

-.07 

-.04 

-.04 

-.05 

-.04 

.08 

-.06 

.13 

6 

-.04 

-.03 

-.04 

-.08 

.03 

’ .11 

.01 

.11 

8 

-.04 

-.09 

-.11 

-.09 

.03 

-.02 

.05 

-.03 

Note.  Scores  based  on  number  of  "Yes"  responses  to  alternatives, 
summed  across  several  items  dealing  with  different  authority  figures. 

* indicates  significant  correlation. 


B4 . The  Child’s  Response  to  Unjust  Authority 


In  a previous  section  of  this  report  (see  B2c),  the 
analysis  centered  upon  a description  of  children’s  def- 
initions of  a fair  rule  and  attitudes  toward  the  fair- 
ness of  rules  of  family  authority,  non-family  authority, 
and  peers.  The  present  section  supplements  the  earlier 
ones  it  presents  data  on  children’s  reactions  to  the 
unjust  demands  of  authority  figures.  Previous  research 
indicates  that  fear  of  punishment  and  revenge,  and 
acceptance  of  the  sacredness  of  adult  rules  encourages 
younger  children  to  accept  adults’  unfair  decisions  and 
object  less  to  unjust  demands.  Apparently,  children  feel 
obedience  to  the  law  is  their  duty,  primarily  because 

of  the  power  and  authority  of  the  adult  (Piaget,  1948  ; 
Hess  and  Torney,  1967)*  Younger  children,  particularly, 
seem  to  be  status-oriented  and  to  respect  authority. 
Generally  they  equate  status  and  legitimacy.  There  is, 
however,  increasing  resistance  to  injustice  with  maturity 
(S todgill s 1937;  Radke,  1946;  Dolger,  1946;  Gardner,  1947 
Meister,  1956,  Bowerman,  1964;  Elder,  1963).  Older  chil- 
dren no  longer  perceive  status  as  an  absolute  and  in- 
fallible criterion  for  legitimacy. 

Although  noncompliance  with  adult  authority  figures 
is  clearly  an  untenable  position  for  most  children, 
questioning  the  legitimacy  of  authority  tends  to  be  a 
concomitant  of  maturity.  The  major  variation  on  this 
theme  stems  from  the^  extent  and  type  of  questioning  re- 
ported. Hess  and  Torney  (1967),  in  asking  the  follow- 
ing question:  ”If  you  think  a policeman  is  wrong  in 

what  he  tells  you  to  do,  what  would  you  do?"  found  that 
only  six  percent  of  a pilot  group  "would  not  do  it." 

Girls  were  less  questioning  and  felt  less  wrong  about 
obeying  the  "wrong"  command  than  boys.  Lower  status 
groups  were  more  likely  to  acquiesce,  do  nothing,  and 
see  the  authority  as  always  right.  Boys  gave  more 
aggressive  responses,  more  actively  sought  revengeful 
alternatives,  and,  though  less  verbal  than  the  upper 
status  groups,,  were  more  like  them  in  their  pattern  of 
exhibiting  a questioning  attitude  toward  authority. 

Subordination  to  adult  authority  prevails  among 
the  young,  and  obedience  or  passivity  dominates  their 
responses.  Mature  behavior  is  exemplified  by  movement 
away  from  unilateral,  stereotypic  obedience  to  autonomy 
and  rationality  in  dealing  x*ith  injustice,  regardless 
of  the  source.  As  perceiving  authorities  as  all-powerful 
decreases,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  differential  (i.e., 
a justed  to  the  circumstances)  and  more  active  (i.e., 
questioning,  aggressive.,  rejecting)  behavioral  responses 
to  injustice. 
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The  items  used  in  this  study  to-  probe  this  complex 
problem  and  the  ways*  in  which  data  were  analyzed  are 
discussed  in  the  methodology,  part  of  this  report  (Part  A). 
For  ease  of  analysis  and  presentation,  the  results  are 
divided  into  two  main  sections.  The  first  contains  a 
comparison  of  the  types  of  response  examined  across 
all  adult  authority  figures  summarized  into  one  unit 
(i.e.,  total  authority).  This  index  represents  an 
estimate  of  the  children’s  willingness  to  use  the  spec- 
ified behavior  (i.e.,  “Do  nothing, 11  "Ask  why, 11  "Verbal 
response,"  "Talk,  to  peers ,"  "Ask  parents  to  intervene," 

"Get  even")  against  the  total  adult  world  in  the  face 
of  ir^  ustice . 

n the  second  section,  each  type  of  response  is 
analyzed  initially  by  appropriate  groupings  (i.e., 
parents,  teacher,  other  authority)  and  then  in  relation 
to  the  various  figures  and  to  action  items  treated  sep- 
arately (i.e.,  mother,  father,  etc.).  The  latter  analysis 
is  included  only  when  the  trends  for  individual  figures 
or  action  items  diverge  from  each  other  and  this  differ- 
ence is  masked  by  the  index  of  which  they  are  a part. 

This  approach  permits  complete  analysis  of  the  types  of 
responses  utilized  by  this  group  of  urban  Caucasian  chil- 
dren in  relationship  to  authority,  whether  individual, 
group,  or  seen  as.  a total  adult 'authority  system. 

a • Reactions  to  Injustice  from  Total  Authority 

Mean  scores  for  the  variably  scaled  indices  of  chil- 
dren^ reactions  to  the  injustice  of  a total  authority 
unit  were  converted  into  percentages  which  represent 
the  number  of  children  answering  "Yes"  to  six  categories 
of  responses  to  the  injustices  from  total  adult  authority 
(see  Table  6-31  and  Figure  6-14). 

Inspection  of  these  data  reveals  that*  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  children’s  rank  order  of  actions  toward  all 
unjust  adult  authority  was  stable  across  the  grades.  Chil- 
dren would  "Ask  why"  most  often  and  "Do  nothing"  least 
offen.  From  grade  four,  "Ask  parents  to  intervene"  de- 
creased as  a response,  exchanging  the  second  f6r  the 
third  rank  position  with  "Talk  to  peers"  which  steadily 
increased  from  grades  four  to  eight. 
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Although  rank  ordering  the  percentage  scores  by 
grades  for  total  authority  may  have  masked  the  sig- 
nificant movement  of  some  options,  It  nevertheless  pro- 
vided an  Instructive  picture  of  the  changes  In  children’s 
coping  with  adult  authority.  Children  most  often  employed 
a rational  approach  In  response  to  unjust  use  of  authority. 
Then,  they  elected  either  reporting  injustice  or  asking 
for  intervention  on  their  behalf.  Interestingly,  U.S. 
Caucasian  children,  across  all  grades,  selected  least 
often  the  completely  passive » submissive  "Do  nothing"  and 
the  very  active,  aggressive  "Get  even"  alternatives. 

They  tended  to  invoke  methods  of  reproach  that  involve 
reciprocity,  solidarity,  and  cooperation. 

Significant  grade  effects  appeared  on  all  indices 
except  "Verbal  response."  As  noted  in  the  rank  order 
discussion,  only  "Ask  why"  and  "Talk  to  peers"  increased 
significantly  with  age  (see  Table  6-32)*  The  pattern  of 
change  for  the  latter  was  particularly  striking.  As  chil- 
dren grew  older,  they  became  more  questioning  of  adults 

and  more  likely  to  accept  asking  why  as  a legitimate  re- 
sponse.  Also,  with  age,  siblings  and  friends  apparently 
increased  in  importance  as  consultants  and  confidants  in 
dealing  with  the  adult  world--a  not  uncommon  tendency 
(Bowerman,  1964).  These  patterns  revealed  not  only  a 
general  willingness  to  question  adults  but  also  a strong 
movement  toward  the  acceptance  of  peer  rationality,  equal- 
ity, and  personal  autonomy.  Rejection  of  both  passive 
obedience  and  retaliatory  reactions  prevailed  at  lower 
and  upper  grade  levels. 


Social  status  differences  occurr 
indices  involving  verbal  repudiation 
sponse”  and  "Talk  to  peers")  of  unjus 
status  children  preferred  significant 
low  status  children  to  parry  verbally 
a response  consistent  with  other  rese 
Haas,  1951;  Greenstein,  1965;  Hess  an 
Low  status  children’s  preferences  for 
to  or  questioning  authority  figures  r 
ential  treatment  of  adults,  and  a rig 
legitimacy  of  authority,  paralleling 
investigators  (Dolger,  1946;  Maas , 19 
1960;  Greenstein,  1965).  The  more  ac 
of  low  status  children  may  affect  the 
potentially  effective  responses  to  au 
Torney,  1967)*  In  addition,  the  freq 
children  consulting  their  peers  about 
nouncements  was  substantially  greater 
status  children.  These  trends  sugges 
ages  more  high  status  than  low  status 
that  by  using  verbal  strategies  they 
unjust  authority.  The  general  social 
found  here  correspond  to  other  studle 
tential  enhancing  or  retarding  effect 
on  developing  children’s  sense  of  jus 
Kohlberg , 1963;  Hoffman,  1967;  Dolger 


ed  primarily  on 
( i . e. , "Verbal  re- 
t commands . High 
ly  more  often  than 
adult  injustice-- 
arch  (Dolger,  1946; 
d Torney,  1967). 

not  talking  back 
eflect  their  defer- 
id  belief  in  the 
findings  of  other 
51;  Tuma  and  Livson, 
quiescent  pattern 
ir  perception  of 
thority  (Hess  and 
uency  of  high  status 
unjust  adult  pro- 
than  that  of  low 
t that  at  earlier 
children  felt 
could  do  more  about 
status  differences 
s noting  the  po- 
of social  class 
tice  (Piaget,  1948; 

, 1946). 
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Inspection  of  Table  6-32  also  reveals  the  saliency 
of  the  sex  variable  on  the  "Verbal  response"  and  the  "Get 
even"  indices.  Boys  clearly  selected  verbal  and  venge- 
ful approaches  for  coping  with  injustice  more  often  than 
girls  did.  For  both  indices,  the  spread  between  boys 
and  girls  increased  substantially  at  grade  six  and  was 
maintained  at  grade  eight.  The  sex  differences  suggest 
that  boys  were  more  action-oriented  and  hostile  than 
girls  in  confronting  the  totality  of  adult  injustice; 
girls  were  more  conforming,  less  active,  and  more  pro- 
social . 

The  higher  frequency  of  boys  on  "Verbal  response" 
may  be  related  to  the  inclusion  of  the  "Show  anger"  al- 
ternative in  that  index.  Since  it  was  probably  viewed 
in  physical  rather  than  verbal  terms,  the  results  may 
be  confounded  by  having  included  this  choice.  A subse- 
quent analysis  of  the  "Verbal  response"  index  by  be- 
havior (action)  and  figure  should  clarify  the  effect  of 
"Show  anger." 

Further  inspection  of  Table  6-32  revealed  no  sig- 
nificant differences  by  grade,  sex,  or  social  status 
on  "Do  nothing."  When  confronted  by  the  possibility  of 
all  adult  authorities  acting  unjustly,  most  children  had 
little  use  for  the  passive  mode  of  response. 
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FIGURE  6-14 

COMPARISON  OF  ACTIONS  CHILDREN  WOULD  TAKE 
IN  RESPONSE  TO  UNJUST  USE  OF  AUTHORITY,  BY  GRADE 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


Item:  If  (figure)  did  something  to  you  that  you  thought  was  unfair  or  unjust, 

what  would  you  do? 
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(8)  "I  would  talk  to  my  friends  about  it."  (9)  "I  would  ask  my  mother  (father)  or  other  adult 
relatives  to  stop  him  (her,  them)  from  doing  it  again."  (10)  "I  would  ask  my  parents  or  other 
adult  relatives  to  talk  to  him  Cher,  them)."  (11)  "I  would  get  even  with  or  get  back  at  him 
(her,  them)." 


TABLE  6-32 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  ACTIONS  CHILDREN  WOULD  TAKE  IN 
RESPONSES  TO  INJUSTICE  FROM  TOTAL  AUTHORITY 
(SUMMARY  ACROSS  FIVE  AUTHORITY  FIGURES) 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 
(U.Se  CAUCASIAN) 


ftESPOHSS 

CAT£Cfo«ies>  GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

SCALE 

INDEX 

SlGSiTK 

EFFECT 

Do  Nothing 

4 

.52 

.48 

.55 

.57 

.46 

0-5 

None 

6 

.42 

.37 

.46 

.30 

.53 

8 

.37 

.40 

.34 

.38 

.36 

Total 

.42 

.45 

.42 

.45 

Ask  Why 

4 

2.80 

2.81 

2.78 

2.71 

2.88 

0-4 

Grade 

6 

2.86 

2.97 

2.76 

2.90 

2.83 

» 

8 

3.14 

3.17 

3.11 

3.08 

3.20 

Total 

2.98 

2.88 

2.90 

2.97 

Verbal  Responses 

4 

5.47 

5.58 

5.37 

4.70 

6*25 

0-17 

Sex 

6 

4.71 

4.27 

5.15 

3.75 

5.68 

SES 

8 

4.96 

4.21 

5.72 

4.05 

5,87 

Total 

4.69 

5.41 

4.17 

5.93 

Talk  to  Peers 

4 

3.28 

2.90 

3.67 

2.95 

3.62 

0-10 

SES 

6 

4.61 

4.25 

4.98 

4.94 

4.39 

Grade 

8 

5.32 

4.78 

5.85 

5.39 

5.24 

Total 

3.97 

4.83 

4.43 

4.38 

Ask  Parents  to 

1 

Intervene 

4 

2.02 

1.94 

2.09 

1.93 

2.10 

0-5 

Grade 

6 

1.54 

1.58 

1.50 

1.46 

1.62 

8 

1.51 

1.23 

1.78 

1.40 

1.62 

Total 

1.59 

1.79 

1.59 

1.78 

Get  Even 

4 

1.14 

1.26 

1.01 

.97 

1.30 

0-5 

Sex 

6 

.74 

.i  62 

.86 

.46 

1.01 

Grade 

8 

.65 

.66 

.64 

.38 

.92 

Total 

.85 

.84 

.60 

1.08 

Note.  Item:  "If  your.. .(figure)  did  something  that  you  thought  was 

unfair  or  unjust  what  would  you  do?"  Index:  Number  of  "Yes" 

responses  to  alternatives  comprising  each  response  category  across 
five  figures  (father,  mother,  teacher,  policeman,  government). 
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b . Variations  in  Reactions  to  Injustice  as  a 

Function  of  the  Identity  of  Authority  Figures 

The  percentages  of  children  choosing  each  of  the 
six  behavior  alternatives  in  response  to  injustice  by 
different  authority  sources  :are  shown  in  Table  6-33K 
The  data  show  that  choice  bi . the  alternative  "Do  no- 
thing"  was  more  pronounced  in  the  face  of  injustice  from 
other  authority  (i.e.,  policeman  and  government)  than 
from  parents  and  the  teacher;  The  fact  that  passivity 
was  more  often  preferred  toward  governmental  injustice 
confirms  other  reports  'indicating  that,  in  children's 
view,  noncompliance  with  the  government  is  a basi  cally 
untenable  position,  since  tlie  dictates  of  the  govern- 
ment are  perceived  as  "most  fair"  and  are  "the  law"  (Hess 
and  Torney,  1967).  "Ask  why"  and  "Verbal  protests"  were 
chosen  more  frequently  in  response  to  injustice  by  parents 
than  in  reaction  to  teacher's  or  other  non-family  author- 
ities' injustices.  By  contrast,  "Talk  to  peers"  and  "Ask 
for  parental  intervention"  were  chosen  somewhat  more  fre- 
quently in  response  to  injustice  from  teacher  and  other 
non-family  authorities  than  against  parents.  Finally, 
children  cited  the  "Get  even"  alternative  more  often  in 
reaction  to  injustice  from  parents  than  teacher  and  other 
non-family  authorities,  an  indication  that  children  re- 
alize the  senselessness  of  attempts  to  retaliate  against 
distant  and  powerful  authority  figures  such  as  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  police. 

The  analysis  by  authority  groupings  clarified  and 
expanded  the  total  authority  analysis.  Of  the  patterns 
indicating  childrens'  preferences  of  actions  to  be  taken 
against  the  injustices  of  parents,  teacher,  and  other 
authority,  most  interesting  is  the  fact  that  children 
gave  the  greatest  number  of  action  responses  when  con- 
fronted with  ; in  j us  t ice  by  teacher.  At  all  ages,  the 
teacher  was  the  adult  about  whom  one  talked  to  peers, 
asked  parents  or  family  to  intervene,  and  had  the  strong- 
est real  or  fantasied  wishes  to  8eek  revenge.  The  sali- 
ency  of  the  teacher  and  the  methods  selected  for  deal- 
ing -with  classroom  injustice  (i.e.,  talking  to  peers, 
seeking  parental  intervention,  or  personal  revenge)  are 
particularly  interesting  in  light  of  the  teacher's  role 
in  the  socialization  of  the  child. 

Noteworthy  differences  by  age,  sex,  and  social  status 
appeared  for  all  actions  except  "Do  nothing"  (see  Tables 
6-34  to  6-39).  The  children  sampled  apparently  felt  it 
was  legitimate  to  employ  some  type  of  protest  or  objec- 
tion about  unfair  adult  acts  or  commands.  Age  differ- 
ences on  the  other  five  indices  revealed  increased 
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preferences  for  dealing  with  injustice  verbally  and  a 
strong  movement  toward  reliance  on  peers  to  face  the  world 
of  adults.  Children  at  grade  eight  increased  both  their 
questioning  of  the  reasons  behind  parents1  and  other  author- 
ity's injustice  and  discussion  of  such  demands  with  peers. 
These  trends  support  the  notion,  previously  discussed,  of 
a growing  need  in  maturing  children  for  rationality, 
reciprocity,  and  independence.  Interestingly,  the  age 
differences  on  these  indices  did  not  hold  for  teacher 
injustices.  Evidently,  children's  experiences  with 
authority  figures  in  the  school  may  have  reduced  their 
belief  that  asking  why  is  a viable  response  and,  although 
not  significantly,  they  enhanced  consultation  with  peers. 
The  pattern  of  inquisitive,  verbal,  and  peer-oriented 
responses  reflected  in  the  U.S.  Caucasian  grade  eight 
children's  increased  "Ask  why"  and  “talk  to  peers"  choices 
was  also  observed  in  other  countries  participating  in  the 
study  (see  Part  C)« 

At  grade  four,  children's  higher  scores  on  the  venge- 
ful "Get  even,"  especially  for  parents  and  non-school  au- 
thorities (other  authority) , illustrated  the  use  by  young- 
er children  of  less  rational  and  more  aggressive  modes  of 
dealing  with  injustice.  The  immaturity  and  dependency  of 
the. younger  age  group  was  also  seen  in  the  more  frequent 
choice  of  the  alternative  "Ask  parents  to  intervene"  in 
matters  of  home  or  school  injustice.  Growing  independence 
and  the  x^ish  for  autonomy  in  opposing  injustices  can  be 
seen  in  the  significantly  fewer  number  of  older  children 
choosing  the  option  "Ask  parents  to  intervene"  in  re- 
sponse to  injustice  by  parents  and  teacher. 


Among  the  more  salient  sex  differences  were  the 
boys'  significantly  higher  mean  scores  for  the  teacher 
on  the  "Ask  why,"  "Verbal  response,"  and  "Get  even"  in- 
dices. This  suggests  that  more  boys  than  girls  would 
actively  question,  reject,  and  resist  teachers'  unjust 
commands.  Males  may  be  less  obedient  and  more  resistant 
in  the  school  context. 


Boys  also  resisted  other  authority  by  using  vengeful 
and  basically  assertive  verbal  tactics  more  than  girls, 
and  demonstrated  greater  unwillingness  to  accede  to  un- 
just other  authority  figures.  This  pattern  of  greater 
male  aggression  extended  into  the  family.  Boys  clearly 
resisted  parental  injustice,  entertaining  the  notion  of 
"Get  even"  significantly  more  often  than  girls.  These 
data  were  consistent  with  other  findings  reporting  boys 
to  be  more  aggressive,  less  compliant,  less  conforming, 
and  less  dependent  on  authority  figures  than  are  girls. 
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High  status*  children'r!sh6wed  significantly  higher 
mean  scores  on  the  "Ask  why, 1,1  "Verbal  response,"  "Ask 
parents  to  intervene,"  and  "Talk  *to  peers"  indicts  for 
parents.  High  status  children  more  actively  questioned 
parental  actions,  felt  disposed  to  make  knoi<m  their  ob- 
jections, and  requested  parental  or  familial  interven- 
tion* SES  differences  extended  beyond  the  familial 
realm*  High  status  childrens  more  frequently  sought  coun- 
sel and  freely  discussed  injustices  perpetrated  by  the 
school  system  and  other  non-!fam±ly  authorities  as  ev- ' 
idenced  by  significantly  higher  scores  *on:  "Talk  to  peers" 
for  teacher  and  other  authority.  _ 

The  unexpected  f induing’  -was' -tire  ^larger  mean  score 
of  the  lower  status  group  on  ‘"Ask  why"'  for  teacher  and 
other  authority.  While  high  status  children  asked 
parents  "Why?"  more  frequently,  low  status  children  were 
more  inclined  to  challenge  the  teacher  or  other  author- 
ity, primarily  the  policeman*  Apparently,  high  status 
children  felt  this  approach  more  justifiable  or,  per- 
haps, useful  in  the  home*  low  status  children  felt  it 
had  more  utility  in  the  school  or  on  the  street.  These 
differential  expressions  may  have  reflected  lower  status 
children^  feeling  that  they  were  more  efficacious  han- 
dling these  injustices  themselves  than  involving  their 
parents,  who  may  have  demonstrated  little  efficacy  in 
the  school  or  community  environments.  It  may  also  be 
that,  within  the  school  arid  community  environments, 
these  children  were  permitted  to  ask  why  and  thus  were 
more  likely  to  have  rational  confrontations  in  those 
situations  rather  than  at  home.  The  differential  ques- 
tioning of  adult  dictums  by  the  two  social  status  groups 
merits  further  investiga tion , but  the  present  findings 
strengthened  previous'  contentions  that:  (1)  lower  class 

children  see  their  homes  as  more  authoritarian  (Maas, 
1951)  and  (2)  they  have  higher  regard  for  the  police- 
man (Hess  and  Torney,  1967)*  The  lowet  status  group's 
disposition  to  question  or  ask  the  rationale  behind  un- 
fair action  was  contrary  to  other  finding^  on  the  ac- 
quiescence and  conforming  of  low  status  groups  with 
authority  preferences  (Maas,  1951;  Greenstein,  1965); 

What  may  be  appearing  is  some  request  for  equal  treatment 
instead  of  unqualified  obedience  to  adult  constraint. 

Below  are  presented  some  noteworthy  discrepancies 
in  the  frequencies  with  which  different  typeis  of  Verbal 
responses  and  "Talk  to  siblings"  vs.t  "Talk  to  friends" 
appeared  to  be  used  with  individual  author! ty  figures. 
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Although  the  pattern  of  increasing.,  verbal  exchange 
with  peers  was  by  far  the  prevailing  one,  divergent 
tendencies  between  "Talk  to  friends"  and  "Talk  to  sib- 
lings" emerged  which  clarified  the  "Talk  to  peers"  in- 
dex (see  Table  6-40) • Younger  children  generally  talked 
about  equally  with  siblings  and  friends  but,  as  age  in- 
creased and  non-f amilial , friendship  group  associations 
increased  in  salience,  children  were  more  likely  to  dis- 
cuss injustice  with  friends,  particularly  unjust  acts 
of  non-familial  figures.  For  all  figures,  including 
mother  and  father,  communication  with  friends  increased 
noticeably  across  grades,  although,  quite  expectably, 
older  children  still  discussed  father’s  injustice  more 
with  their  siblings  than  with  friends.  Injustice  from 
the  mother  tended  to  be  discussed  with  friends  more. than 
did  injustice  from  the  father. 

On  "Talk  to  siblings,"  the  individual  figures 
clustered  quite  closely  together.  The  greater  variance 
on  "Talk  to  friends"  suggested,  perhaps,  that  children 
in.  discussions  with  non-family  associates  discriminated 
more  among  persons  about  whom  they  would  and  would  not  talk. 

For  all  authority  figures  except  government,  both 
"Talk  to  siblings"  and  "Talk  to  friends"  were  chosen 
more  often  by  older  than  by  younger  children.  The 
choice  of  these  responses  to  governmental  injustice  in- 
creased from  grades  four  to  six,  then  declined.  Thus, 
the  significant  grade  change  on  "Talk  to  peers"  for 
the  other  authority  index  was  essentially  due  only  to 
the  steeo  increase  observed  for  policeman*, 

An  examination  of  individual  figures  included  in 
the  indices  revealed  that  the  same  divergence  in  trend 
between  policeman  and  government  emerged  on  two  of  the 
four  action  items  from  which  the  "Verbal  response"  index 
was  constructed  (see  Table,  6-41). 

On  the  action  item  "Tell  the  authority  figure  he 
was  unfair,"  policeman  ranked  third  and  government  fifth. 

The  frequency  with  which  this  action  was  chosen  for  each 
of  these  two  figures  was  greater  by  fourteen  to  twenty- 
three  percentage  points  for  the  policeman.  On  the  action 
option  "Tell  the  authority  not  to  do  it  again,"  policeman 
ranked  second  and  government  fifth  at  the  youngest  and 
oldest  levels. 

Also,  the  options  "Show  anger"  and  "Tell  the  author- 
ity figures  when  they  were  unjust"  were  chosen  at  all 
grade  levels,  but  especially  by  the  oldest  group,  more 
frequently  in  response  to  injustice  from  mother  than 
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father.  . Of  the  parental  figures,  then,  the  mother  emerged 
as  the  one  against  whom  it  is  easier  to  express  verbal 
aggression.  This  substantiates  findings  of  other  in- 
vestigators on  children's  greater  tendency  to  view  the 
father  as  a more . forbidding ,,  punitive  authority  than  the 
mother.  Hence,  quite  predictably,  children  regardless 
of  age  may  be  able  to  express^  their  feelings  to  their 
mother  more  openly  and  honestly.  , This 'f  incling  is  con- 
sistent with  results  on  asking  .why . Across  all  grades, 
"Ask  why"  was  cited  substantially  more  often  in  response 
to  injustice  from  the  mother  than  from  the  father. 

Finally,  in  "Telling  a teacher  dr  policeman"  about 
unjust  acts  of  other  teachers  and  policemen,  there  was 
an  increasing  sex  difference  with  age.  More  boys  than 
girls  would  chance  reporting  ah  adult's  injustice  to 
his  colleague  (see  Table  6-41). 

Relationships  between  antecedent  perceptions  and 
responses  to  injustice.  Children's  perceptions  of 
authority  figures  should  affect  their  style  and  method' 
of  dealing  with  authorities'  injustices.  Data  in  Table 
6-42  present  the  antecedent  correlates  of  chil- 
dren's behavioral  responses.  Overall,  there  were  many 
more  significant  correlations  for  figures'  positive 
characteristics  than  for  estimates  of  their  punitive 
power  or  their  strictness  in  punishing  disobedience. 

Children's  ratings  of  the  punitive  power  of  parents, 
teacher,  and  other  authority  correlated  with  each  of  the 
six  injustice  indices  in  only  20  of  a possible  324  cor- 
relations (see  Table  6-42).  Except  for  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  significant  correlations  on  "Do  nothing," 
significant  relationships  were  relatively  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  other  action  indices  and  showed  no 
striking  or  consistent  trends.  On  the  second  potency 
rating,  belief  in  the  inevitability  of  punishment  by 
three  authority  groupings,  there  were  only  12  significant 
correlations.  This  constitutes  fewer  than  would  be  ex- 
pected by  random  variation. 

Finally,  children's  ratings  of  the  guilt  they  ex- 
perience following  rule-breaking  correlated  significantly 
with  their  preferred  reaction  to  unjust  authority  in  96 
of  a possible  324  relationships.  These  correlations  were 
most  frequent  for  "Verbal  response"  and  "Get  even.'1 
Apparently,,  children  who  experience  high  guilt  tend 
neither  to  respond  verbally  nor  to  seek  revenge  (see  - 
Table  6-4 2).  ••  • • 
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Much  stronger  relationships  emerged  between  chil- 
dren's reactions  to  Injustice  and  their  perception  of 
the  justice  of  authorities'  rules  and  the  degree  to  which 
they  see  authority  figures  as  likable  and  helpful.  There 
were  50  significant  correlations  with  helpfulness,  56 
significant  correlations  with  affective  attachment,  and 
111  significant  correlations  with  fairness  of  rules. 

With  few  exceptions,  children  who  felt  that  author- 
ities are  helpful,  likeable,  and  provide  just  rules 
rejected  the  most  active  forms  of  retaliation  when  faced 
with  injustice  (i.e.,  they  would  not  give  a verbal  re- 
proach, nor  would  they  ask  parents  to  intervene,  or  get 
even).  Particularly,  they  did  not  employ  verbal  re-, 
proaches  or  get  even  tactics.  They  tended  to  do  nothing 
(passive  response)  or  talk  to  peers  if  they  felt  the 
figures  were  helpful^and  to  ask  why  (aff illative , inter- 
personal response)  if  they  liked  them. 

Most  correlations  between  all  modes  of  coping  with 
injustice  from  authority  and  children's  views  on  both 
positive  and  punitive  characteristics  of  authority  fig- 
ures were  negative.  In  other  words,  both  expectations 
of  punishment  and  regard  for  the  authority  figures' 
positive  characteristics  seemed  to  relate  to  children's 
tendency  to  avoid  aggressive  methods  of  resisting  adult 
injustice.  However,  avoidance  of  verbal  reproaches,  re- 
quests for  parental  aid,  and  wishes  for  revenge  were  in 
more  systematic  correspondence  with  measures  of  children's 
perception  of  authority  figures  as  helpful,  likeable,  and 
just  and  their  guilt  feelings  over  rule-breaking  than  with 
their  regard  for  punitive  characteristics. 

Relationship  between  reactions  to  injustice  by 
adult  authority  and  classroom  behavior.  Product-moment 
correlations  between  children's  behavior  and  their  re- 
sponses to  injustice  by  the  adult  authority  groupings 
of  parents,  teacher  and  other  authority  yielded  85  sig- 
nificant relationships  out  of  a total  of  432.  The  high- 
est frequency  of  significant  correlations  occurred  for 
the  youngest  and  oldest  children,  i.e.,  children  at  grades 
four  and  eight  (see  Table  6-43).  Over  twice  as  many  sig- 
nificant correlations  emerged  at  each  of  these  ages 
than  at  the  grade  six  level.  While  at  grade  four  approx- 
imately two-thirds  of  the  significant  correlations  were 
between  noncompliant  behavior  and  reactions  to  injustice, 
at  grade  eight  there  were  an  equal  number  of  significant 
correlations  for  compliant  and  noncompliant  behavior. 
Interestingly,  a large  majority  of  the  significant  re- 
lationships, 65  out  of  a total  of  85,  emerged  between 
PNI  ratings  and  the  response  categories  "Verbal  response" 
and  "Get  even."  These  were  the  most  active  and  hostile 
choices  for  response  to  injustice;  therefore,  quite 
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logically,  good  and  bad  Children  would  demonstrate 
strongest  feelings  on  these  indices.  In  particular, 
the  "Get  even11  response  related  strongly  to  child  be- 
havior, especially  compliant  behavior. 

In  gerierali  ^correlations  were  negative  for  compliant 
children  arid  positive!  for  ripn compliant  children.  ’ As 
might  be1  expected, ‘ "good"  children  tended  to  reject  most 
types  of  reactions  to  injustice  by  authorities.  The 
only  positive  'significant  correlation  clusters  which 
emerged  for  compliant  children  were  for  "Do  nothing"  at 
grade  six  and  "Talk  to  peer^1  at  grade  eight. 

Summary . Comparison  of  the  six  action  indices  by 
authority  systems  revealed  the  following  patterns. 
Questioning  home  rule  increased  significantly  with  age 
and  occurred  more  frequently  for  upper  status  children. 

The  revelation  of  the  teacher  as  the  least  questioned, 
most  discussed,  and  most  actively  avenged  reflects  the 
common  availability  of  this  figure  as  well  as  the  "ac- 
ceptability" of  rejecting  his  authority.  Within  this 
context,  the  role  and  influence  of  the  teacher  as  a 
socializing  agent  and  of  the  school  as  an  experiential 
source  for  developing  concepts  of  justice  must  be  re- 
viewed. 

Childrenfs  commitment  to  the  questioning  approach 
was  seen  in  the  increase  with  age  on  the  "Ask  why"  and 
"Talk  to  peers"  responses.  The  primacy  of  the  "Ask 
why"  action  response  across  the  figures  illustrated  the 
essential  commitment  by  this  group  of  children  to 
rationality  and  discussion.  The  secondary  position  of 
peer  consultation  emphasized  the  importance  of  agemates 
as  authoritative  social,  emotional,  and  intellectual 
resources.  This  pattern  was  further  reflected  in  the 
dramatically  low  positions  of  the  "Get  even"  alternative. 
This  action  response  received  the  fewest  choices  across 
all  ages  and  all  figures. 

The  significant  age  decline  for  parental  inter- 
vention when  teachers  are  seen  as  unfair,  contrasted 
to  the  interesting  upswing  between  grades  six  and  eight 
for  other  authority,  implies  a mixed  skepticism  about 
the  infallibility  and  judgment  of  these  systems  (Hess 
and  Torney,  1967).  With  increasing  age,  there  seemed 
to  be  a significant  shift  to  a more  autonomous,  social, 
and  rational  framework  and  greater  peer  involvement  (Piaget, 
1948;  1962;  Kohlberg,  1963;  Bowerraan,  1964). 
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The  upper  status  groups1  higher  preferences  for 
peer  exchange  and  parental  intervention  reflected  ex- 
pectations. The  less  frequent  resort  to  verbal  responses 
by  the  lower  status  group  was  consistent  with  the  lower 
class'  general  compliance  with  authority  (Dolger,  1946). 

Boys  were  significantly  more  “verbal"  toward 
teacher  or  other  authority  injustice  than  girls,  afford- 
ing further  evidence  of  their  penchant  for  more  aggres- 
sive, noncompliant  expression.  Boys  would  also  get  even 
more  actively  than  girls  in  their  search  to  "right"  the 
injustices  of  parents,  teacher,  and  other  non-family, 
non-school  adults.  That  boys  perform  or  fantasize  more 
aggressively  than  gir ls--choosing  less  acceptable,  so- 
cial, or  compliant  exp ressions--was  confirmed  in  the 
present  data  (Sears,  1958,  1961?  Patel  and  Gordon,  1960; 
Lansky,  1961). 

Consistent  relationships  existed  between  perception 
of  the  justice  of  adults'  rules  and  a tendency  to  actively 
respond  to  injustice.  Increasingly,  children--even  those 
who  felt  authority  figures  were  fair — expressed  their 
autonomy  and  opted  for  talking  with  peer9,  particularly 
in  coping  with  parental  injustice. 

Correlations  were  generally  negative  for  classroom 
well-behaved,  compliant  children.  Theopposite  was  true 
for  children  seen  as  aggressive  and  noncompliant.  As 
might  be  expected,  "good"  children  rejected  active  op- 
position to  injustice  by  authority. 
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Note.  Item:  If  your. ., (figure)  did  soaething  that  you  thought  was  unfair  or  unjust,  what  would 

you  do?"  Response  Alternatives:  See  list  in  Table  6-31,  footnote. 
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COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  CATEGORY  "DO  NOTHING"  IN  REACTION  TO  INJUSTICE  FROM 
PARENTS,  TEACHEF,  AND  OTHER  AUTHORITY  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


TABLE  6-35 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  AND  CATEGORY  "ASK  WHY"  IN  REACTION  TO  INJUSTICE  FROM 
PARENTS,  TEACHER,  AND  OTHER  AUTHORITY  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 
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Note.  Items  "If  your  ...  (figure)  did  something  you  thought  was  unfair  or  unjust,  what  would 
you  do?"  Index:  Number  of  "Yes"  responses  to  alternative  "I  would  ask  why,"  for  parents, 

{father,  mother) , teacher,  other  authority  (policeman) . 
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COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  CATEGORY  "TALK  TO  PEERS"  IN  REACTION  TO  INJUSTICE 
FROM  PARENTS,  TEACHER,  'AND  OTHER  AUTHORITY,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 

(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 
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Index:  Number  of  ,fYes"  responses  to  alternative:  ,fI  would  ask  my  mother  (father)  or  other  adult 

relatives  to  stop  him  (her)  from  doing  it  again, " for  Parents  (Father,  Mother),  and  "I  would  ask 
my  parents  or  other  adult  relatives  to  talk  to  (figure),  "for  Teacher, and  other  authority  (Policeman 
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Note.  Item:  ”If  your  (figure)  did  something  you  thought  was  unfair  or  unjust  what  would  you  do?” 
Index:  Number  of'rtYes^  responses  to  alternative,  WI  would  get  even  with  or  get  back  at  (figure)," 
for  Parents  (Father.,  Mother) , Teacher,  Other  Authority  (Policeman,  Government) 


TABLE  6-40 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  ALTERNATIVE  "TALK  TO  BROTHERS  AND 
SISTERS"  AND  "TALK  TO  FRIENDS"  IN  REACTION  TO  INJUSTICE  FROM 
MOTHER,  FATHER,  TEACHER,  POLICEMAN  AND  GOVERNMENT, 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


FIGURES 


TALK  TO  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS  TALK  TO  FRIENDS 

SOCIAL  SOCIAL 

STATUS  SEX  STATUS  SEX 

GRADE  TOTAL  LOW  HIGH  GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL  LOW  HIGH  GIRLS  BOYS 


Mother 

4 

35 

29 

41 

32 

6 

44 

43 

44 

46 

8 

48 

37 

59 

52 

Total 

36 

48 

43 

Father 

• 4 

35 

30 

40 

32 

6 

42 

40 

43 

45 

8 

54  ' 

46 

62 

59 

Total 

39 

78 

45 

Teacher 

4 

33 

31 

35  ’ 

30 

6 

39 

33 

45 

40 

8 

43 

39 

46 

43 

Total 

34 

42 

38 

Policeman 

4 

31 

28 

33 

28 

6 

46 

42 

50 

49 

8 

48 

43 

53 

48 

Total 

38 

45 

42 

Government  4 

30 

26 

34 

27 

6 

47 

48 

46 

55 

8 

39 

32 

45 

38 

Total 

35 

42 

40 

38 

31 

27 

34 

30 

31 

42 

42 

37 

47 

41 

43 

44 

55 

45 

59 

58 

51 

41 

36 

47 

43 

42 

38 

24 

25 

25 

22 

25 

38 

28 

27 

30 

31 

26 

49 

41 

42 

40 

40 

41 

42 

31 

31 

31 

31 

35 

44 

38 

50 

38 

50 

38 

66 

56 

78 

71 

62 

43 

80 

74 

87 

80 

81 

39 

56 

72 

63 

64 

33 

33 

30 

36 

28 

38 

45 

52 

43 

61 

48 

55 

48 

73 

69 

77 

69 

77 

42 

47 

58 

48 

57 

32 

36 

30 

41 

30 

41 

39 

58 

57 

58 

69 

46 

39 

55 

48 

61 

• 52 

58 

37 

45 

53 

50 

48 

Note.  Item:  "If  your  (figure)  did  something  that  you  thought  was  un- 
fair or  unjust,  what  would  you  do?"  Response  Alternatives:  "I  would 

talk  to  my  brothers  and  sisters  about  it,"  and  "I  would  talk  to  my 
friends  about  it." 
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TABLE  6-43 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  CATEGORIES  OF  RESPONSES  TO  INJUSTICE  FROM 
AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


RESPONSES 
TO  INJUSTICE 
FROM  AUTHORITY 


PEEP.  NOMINATION  INDICES 


POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR 
TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 
TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


FIGURES  GRADE 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Do  Nothing: 

Parents 

4 

.09 

.04 

.09 

.01 

-.16 

-.00 

-.14 

-.02 

6 

.13 

.13 

.11 

.08 

-.08 

-.12 

-.16 

-.04 

8 

-.04 

-.09 

.02 

.04 

-.12 

.02 

-.16 

-.06 

Teacher 

4 

.04 

.07 

.02 

.05 

-.03 

-.15 

-.09 

-.14 

6 

-.01 

.32* 

-.01 

.31* 

.02 

-.20* 

.03 

-.25* 

8 

.08 

-.06 

.17 

.05 

-.15 

-.11 

-.15 

-.12 

Other  Auth, 

4 

.03 

-.06 

-.01 

-.05 

-.06 

.03 

-.10 

-.03 

6 

-.04 

.20* 

-.02 

.25* 

-.04 

-.11 

-.05 

-.01 

8 

-.01 

-.11 

-.00 

-.07 

.02 

-.01 

-.00 

-.03 

Ask  Why: 

Parents 

4 

,J1 

.15 

.02 

.13 

.03 

-.03 

.04 

-.lu 

6 

.01 

.13 

-.02 

.07 

.10 

-.17 

.11 

-.19* 

8 

-.12 

.09 

-.10* 

.03 

-.05 

-.05 

.06 

-.03 

Teacher 

4 

-.02 

-.02 

-.00 

.06 

.08 

.07 

.13 

.08 

6 

.09 

-.03 

.03 

-.05 

.11 

.00 

-.03 

.05 

8 

-.12 

-.01 

-.15 

-.05 

.07 

.01 

.15 

.04 

Other  Auth. 

4 

.09 

.04 

.06 

.07 

-.07 

.10 

-.02 

.09 

6 

.01 

-.02 

.05 

-.11 

.07 

.05 

.01 

.07 

Verbal  Responses 

8 

-.08 

.09 

-.13 

-.04 

.03 

.02 

.13 

.08 

Parents 

4 

-.24* 

-.08 

-.14 

-.03 

.20* 

.08 

.17 

.10 

6 

-.14 

-.11 

-.13 

-.17 

.06 

.15 

.19* 

.16 

8 

-.11 

-.14 

-.21* 

-.16 

.10 

.19* 

.21* 

.20* 

Teacher 

4 

-.24* 

-.25* 

-.16 

-.15 

.36* 

.34* 

.32* 

.34* 

6 

-.08 

-.16 

-.13 

-.23* 

.11 

.25* 

.12 

.32* 

8 

-.08 

-.17 

-.12 

-.23* 

.10 

.22* 

.18 

.24* 

Other  Auth. 

4 

-.26* 

.15 

-.18 

-.04 

.37* 

.23* 

.35* 

.26* 

6 

-.04 

-.16 

-.04 

-.18 

.11 

.14 

.10 

.11 

8 

-.09 

-.12 

-.10 

-.13 

.06 

.15 

.13 

.16 

0 

ERIC 


TABLE  6-43  (CONTINUED) 


PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

RESPONSES  TO 

INJUSTICE  FROM  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

AUTHORITY  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Talk  to  Peers: 

Patents 

4 

-.21* 

.02 

-.14 

.04 

.27* 

-.01 

.21* 

.04 

6 

.05 

.16 

-.04 

-.05 

.03 

.06 

.12 

.09 

0 

.12 

.21* 

-.03 

.15 

.14 

-.03 

.09 

-.03 

Teacher 

4 

-.04 

.07 

-.00 

.08 

.18 

-.08 

.09 

-.04 

6 

.11 

.05 

.05 

.00 

-.15 

.02 

-.04 

.07 

8 

-.04 

.17 

-.16 

.13 

.24* 

-.05 

.19* 

-.03 

Other  Auth. 

4 

.00 

.16 

.05 

.14 

.14 

-.08 

.10 

-.03 

6 

.20* 

.12 

.14 

.02 

-.12 

-.03 

-.09 

-.07 

8 

.04 

.27* 

-.09 

.23* 

.12 

-.04 

.10 

-.04 

Ask  Parents  to 

Talk  or  Stop 
Parents 

4 

-.13 

-.05 

-.02 

.02 

.14 

.10 

.14 

.14 

6 

-.07 

-.03 

-.09 

-.10 

.03 

.13 

.12 

.10 

8 

-.08 

-.03 

-.13 

-.03 

.08 

.01 

.11 

.05 

Teacher 

4 

-.02 

-.16 

.05 

-.08 

.12 

.20* 

.11 

.18 

6 

-.03 

-.08 

-.10 

-.18 

.04 

-.01 

.08 

.13 

8 

.06 

.04 

.14 

-.04 

-.16 

-.02 

-.18 

-.02 

Other  Auth. 

4 

-.12 

-.06 

-.05 

.00 

.15 

.05 

.19* 

.09 

6 

.10 

-.04 

.08 

-.09 

.02 

.05 

.01 

.00 

8 

.09 

.24* 

.07 

.08 

-.16 

.08 

-.14 

-.02 

Get  Even: 

Parents 

4 

-.24* 

-.27* 

-.19* 

-.19* 

.23* 

.28* 

.21* 

.28* 

6 

-.08 

-.10 

-.10 

-.06 

.16 

.05 

.09 

.09 

8 

-.19* 

-.21* 

-.20* 

-.15 

.21* 

.28* 

.14 

.21* 

Teacher 

4 

-.25* 

-.15 

-.17* 

-.10 

.36* 

.26* 

.26* 

.22* 

6 

.03 

-.20* 

-.03 

-.25* 

.04 

.17 

.05 

.25* 

8 

-.12 

-.20* 

-.19* 

-.20* 

.20* 

.20* 

.20* 

.23* 

Other  Auth. 

4 

-.22* 

-.19* 

-.21* 

-.11 

.33* 

.26* 

.31* 

.27* 

6 

-.06 

-.14 

-.16 

-.10 

.19* 

.26* 

.19* 

.19* 

8 

-.17 

-.15 

-.14 

-.14 

.16 

.21* 

.10 

,15 

Note.  * Indicates  significant  correlation. 


B5 • Participation  in  Authority  Systems 


One  of  the  major  objectives  of  socialization  in 
all  societies  is  to  bring  the  child  to  a level  of  compe- 
tence and  experience  that  will  facilitate  his  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  adult  society*  The  extent  to 
which  he  participates  in  decision-making  and  norm-enforc- 
ing activities  of  the  group  will  vary  from  one  type  of 
system  to  another  and  from  individual  to  individual  within 
any  system.  Despite  these  variations,  however,  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  participation  and  the  process  by  which 
it  is  developed  are  critical  features  of  the  socializa- 
tion process. 

This  section  presents  several  indices  of  the  child’s 
perception  of  himself  as  a member  of  authority  systems 
and  the  extent  to  which  he  is  effectively  involved  in 
t hem  • 


a • Participation  in  Political  Systems 

It  is  useful  to  distinguish  between  two  aspects  of 
political  involvement  and  participation  of  members  of  a 
political  community.  One  type  of  participation  involves 
inner,  subjective  states  as  indicated  by  feelings  of  in- 
terest, loyalty,  and  patriotism;  the  other  is  direct 
overt  action  of  one  sort  or  another.  In  considering  the 
political  socialization  of  children,  it  is  especially 
significant  to  examine  the  extent  to  which  the  subjec- 
tive involvement  is  expressed,  since  overt  political  be- 
havior is  not  typically  viewed  as  appropriate  for  chil- 
dren, and  the  most  significant  form  of  participation  for 
most  citizens — vot ing--is  prohibited.  Our  questions, 
therefore,  were  designed  to  elicit  expressions  of  polit- 
ical interest,  a sense  of  political  efficacy,  and  an 
account  of  whether  the  child  engaged  in  certain  specified 
political  activities.  The  item  on  political  interest  was 
modified  from  a long  line  of  research  on  political  in- 
terest. The  wording  of  the  item  was:  "How  much  are  you 

interested  in  reading  or  talking  about  our  country  and 
the  people  who  run  it?  For  example,  how  much  do  you 
care  about  what  they  do  and  how  our  country  is  run?”  The 
response  to  this  question  ranged  on  a six-point  scale 
from  "Hot  at  all"  to  "Very,  very  much." 

Political  interest.  The  level  of  political  in- 
terest reported  by  the  children  of  the  research  group  is 
summarized  by  grade,  social  status,  and  sex  in  Table  6-44. 
The  mean  response  is  in  the  category  "iluch."  There  is 
little  change  in  level  of  interest  between  the  fourth 
and  eighth  grades;  the  rise  in  interest  at  grade  six  is 
probably  not  significant.  As  in  other  reports  of  children's 
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interest  in  political  behavior  and  affairs,  respondents 
from  high  status  Thornes  report  more  interest  than  do  chil- 
dren from  working  class  backgrounds.  These  differences 
become  greater  with  increase  in  grade,  suggesting  that 
children  from  middle  class  homes  have  their  interest  in 
political  matters  reinforced  and  supported  by  the  family 
and  community  and  that  children  from  working  class  homes 
have  less  reinforcement  from  the  social  and  cultural  en- 
vironment. Previous  research  (Hess  and  Torney,  1967)  in- 
dicates that  children  from  the  middle  class  see. their 
parents  as  more  interested  in  politics  than  do  children 
from  working  class  homes.  It  may  be  this  difference  in 
the  social  context  that  accounts  for  the  greater  divergence 
as  children  progress  in  school. 

Across  all  grades,  high  status  boys  are  more  in- 
terested in  political  matters  than  are  girls;  low  status 
girls  report  more  political  interest  than  do  boys  (see 
Tables  6-44).  In  the  low  status  group,  the  sex  dif- 
ferences are  small  and  decrease  with  age;  in  the  high 
status  group  the  sex  differences  are  more  pronounced 
across  grades  and  increase  as  children  grow  older.  Al- 
though there  are  many  attempts  to  explain  the  difference 
between  girls  and  boys  (or  men  and  women)  in  degree  of 
political  interest,  most  of  these  explanations  are  not 
especially  convincing.  It  is  significant  that  this  is 
one  of  the  areas  of  learning  that  shows  an  advantage  for 
boys;  although  not  well  understood,  the  difference  seems 
reasonably  established  by  research. 

Political  efficacy.  Some  of  the  most  general  fea- 
tures of  the  childfs  sense  of  efficacy  with  respect  to 
the  political  arena  have  been  studied  in  the  United  States 
(Hess  and  Torney,  1967;  Easton  and  Dennis,  1967).  In 
the  studies  conducted  by  Hess  and  Easton  in  the  United 
States  it  was  found  that  efficacy  with  respect  to  the 
national  government  tends  to  increase  during  the  elemen- 
tary school  years.  It  is  also  related  to  social  status, 
intelligence,  and  sex.  Children  from  middle  class  homes 
feel  more  efficacious  than  those  from  the  working  class; 
within  each  social  status  group  the  children  who  are 
relatively  intelligent  feel  more  efficacious  than  those 
who  are  less  talented.  However,  although  adult  surveys 
show  differences  in  feelings  of  efficacy  between  males 
and  females,. no  such  trends  appeared  in  the  data  reported 
by  Hess  and  Easton. 

The  growing  literature  about  efficacy  and  participa- 
tion and  their  relation  to  academic  and  other  areas  of 
behavior  demonstrates  that  these  are  significant  variables 
which  contribute  to  the  individual^  self-concept  and  to 
other  types  of  achievement  viewed  positively  by  the 
society  (Coleman,  1966;  P.  Sears,  1964;  Erikson,  1950). 
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Political  efficacy  was  measured  in  this  study  by 
two  items  which  were  then  combined  to  form  an  index. 

These  items  were:  "Could  your  family  have  any  part  in 

what  happens  in  our  country  and  ho\vT  it  is  run?  For 
example,  if  your  parents  were  very  much  against  a law 
that  Congress  or  the  President  planned  to  pass,  could 
your  parents  do  something  about  it?"  and  "Do  the  people 
who  run  our  country  care  what  your  family  thinks?"  These 
two  items  are  obviously  adapted  from  standard  questions 
used  in  public  opinion  research  by  sociologists  and 
political  scientists  to  assess  feelings  of  effective- 
ness or  helplessness  in  adult  audiences  in  this  country. 

In  contrast  to  earlier  research  which  showed  that  a 
sense  of  efficacy  rises  during  the  elementary  school 
years  (Hess  and  Torney,  1967;  Easton  and  Dennis,  1967), 
the  data  from  this  more  limited  study  show  little  change 
with  increase  in  grade  (Table  6-45).  There  are  also 
other  differences;  the  differentiation  by  social  class  is 
less  pronounced  in  these  data  than  in  those  reported  from 
the  Hess-Easton  studies.  The  difference  in  research  group 
size  and  in  the  number  of  different  geographical  regions 
from  which  the  groups  were  drawn  brings  into  question  the 
results  reported  here.  Perhaps  a wider  sampling  of  items 
should  be  utilized  in  attempts  to  elicit  responses  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  efficacy.  It  is  possible,  also, 
that  one  of  the  classrooms  involved  in  the  study  may  have 
been  exposed  to  unusual  experiences  with  respect  to  the 
ability  of  a citizen  to  influence  government.  In  any 
case,  the  data  presented  here  should  be  considered  with 
caution. 

Political  activity.  The  items  dealing  with  political 
socialization  also  included  measures  of  the  extent  of 
political  activity  that  the  children  of  the  groups  have 
acquired.  Four  questions  were  used,  covering  such  acts 
as  reading  and  talking  about  political  events,  passing 
out  leaflets,  wearing^  buttons,  and  marching  in  a demon- 
stration or  parade.  A "political  activity"  index  was 
devised  by  summing  across  these  four  items  to  give  a 
score  for  each  child,  ranging  from  zero  to  four. 

Children  become  more  active  in  their  participation  in 
the  political  life  of  the  community  as  they  grow  older 
(Table  6-46).  This  increase  occurs  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  although  boys  tend  to  have  a slightly  higher  level 
of  activity  at  all  grades.  As  reported  in  previous  work, 
political  activities  are  more  frequent  among  children  from 
middle  class  communities  than  among  children  from  TTorking 
class  origins.  This  may  be  a result  of  the  different 
social  contexts  and  an  outgrowth  of  the  difference  in 
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political  interest  reported  above.  At  both  grades  six 
and  eight,  there  is  a significant  relationship  between 
political  interest  and  political  activity,  as  reported  by 
the  research  group  (see  Table  6-48). 

Relationships  between  measures  of  political  social- 
ization and  children’s  perception  of  authority.  Interest 
in  political  affairs  and  sense  of  political  efficacy,  as 
reported  in  the  research  literature,  are  associated  with 
a number  of  other  characteristics,  such  as  social  status, 
sex,  and  intelligence.  Our  data  give  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  association  of  the  three  measures 
of  political  socialization  used  in  this  study  with  other 
attitudes  toward  political  and  nonpolitical  authority. 

Table  6-47  presents  the  number  of  significant  cor- 
relations across  grade-sex  groups  between  each  of  the 
measures  of  political  socialization  and  children’s  per- 
ception of  various  characteristics  of  family  and  non- 
family authority  figures.  Inspection  of  this  table 
suggests  that  there  is  practically  no  significant  rela- 
tionship between  children’s  perception  of  authority  fig- 
ures’ punitive  features  and  their  political  interest, 
sense  of  political  efficacy,  and  involvement  in  political 
activities.  However,  political  interest  and  smse  of 
political  efficacy  were  substantially  associated  with 
children’s  perception  of  authority  figures  as  helpful, 
likable,  and  providing  fair  rules;  the  relationships  were 
even  stronger  with  children’s  feelings  of  guilt  over 
violation  of  authority  figures’  rules.  That  is,  children 
who  believe  that  authority  figures  are  helpful,  fair,  and 
likable,  and  experience  intense  guilt  for  breaking  their 
rules,  are  very  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  political 
affairs  of  their  society.  Similarly,  children  who  feel 
that  adult  citizens,  like  their*  parents,  can  effectively 
participate  in  the  management  of  affairs  of  the  society 
are  very  likely  to  see  authority  figures  (political  and 
nonpolitical)  as  helpful,  fair*  and  likable  and  feel 
guilty  when  they  break  authorities’  rules.  This  pattern 
of  mutuality  in  the  citizen-government  relationship  sug- 
gests that  effective  participation  in  an  authority  system 
is  not  a matter  of  simple  obedience  or  disobedience  of 
rules  but  an  expression  of  a larger  matrix  of  orientations 
and  feelings  of  reciprocal  respect,  r esponsib ilit y^ and 
obligation. 

Also  of  interest  is  the  finding  that  political  activ- 
ity tended  to  be  negatively  related  to  children’s  per- 
ception of  both  positive  and  punitive  features  of  author- 
ity figures.  However,  very  few  of  the  correlations  be- 
tween these  variables  were  significant;  most  of  them 
referred  to  children’s  perceptions  of  punitive  character- 
istics of  authority  figures.  That  is,  children  who 
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attributed  high  punitive  power  to  authority  figures  were 
less  likely  to  be  involved  in  political  activities. 

Additional  indications  about  these  complex  relation- 
ships are  reflected  in  the  interrelations  among  the  three 
measures  of  political  socialization  used  in  this  study. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  6-48,  a sense  of  political  ef- 
ficacy correlated  positively  and  significantly  with  po- 
litical interest  for  all  six  grade-sex  groups,  but  only 
for  the  younger  children  (grades  four  and  six)  with  po- 
litical activity;  at  grade  eight,  the  relationship  be- 
tween sense  of  political  efficacy  and  political  activity 
was  almost  zero  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Perhaps  these 
coefficients  by  sex  confound  SES  differences  in  the 
direction  of  correlations.  However,  a sense  of  political 
efficacy  correlated  positively  and  significantly  with 
political  activity  for  the  older  rather  than  the  younger 
age-sex  groups  (grades  six  and  eight) . These  correla- 
tions may  indicate  that,  for  older  children,  political 
activity  is  more  strongly  related  to  their  interest  in 
political  affairs  than  to  their  feelings  about  the  po- 
litical efficacy  of  their  families. 

Relationships  between  peer  ratings  of  classroom 
behavior  and  measures  of  political  interest,  efficacy. 
and  activity.  The  relationships  between  these  vari- 
ables (see  Table  6-49)  indicate  that  political  interest, 
feelings  of  efficacy,  and  political  activity  are  not 
significantly  related  to  classroom  behavior,  although 
there  are  several  correlations  which  are  significant. 

The  pattern  is  not  sufficiently  clear  to  argue  that 
political  interest,  efficacy,  or  activity  are  important 
variables  in  determining  the  type  of  behavior  rated  by 
peers  in  the  classroom.  It  seems  more  plausible  to  see 
it  as  another  expression,  perhaps  not  clearly  formulated 
or  perhaps  not  adequately  measured,  of  a cluster  of  at- 
titudes toward  authority  which  speak  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  norms  and  values  of  the  system. 

Summary . United  States  Caucasian  responses  to  the 
three  measures  of  political  socialization  indicated: 

(1)  A quite  strong  political  interest,  which  remained 
stable  with  age,  was  stronger  among  high  status  than  low 
status  children  and,  within  the  former  SES  group,  was 
stronger  among  boys  than  among  girls;  in  the  lower  SES 
group  the  sex  differences  were  small  and  the  trends 
reversed;  (2)  A moderate  sense  of  the  family’s  political 
efficacy,  which  increased  with  age  for  both  sexes,  was 
stronger  among  boys  than  girls,  and  over  all  grades  some- 
what stronger  among  high  status  than  low  status  children; 
(3)  A moderate  degree  of  participation  in  political 
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activities,  which  increased  with  age  and,  across  all 
grades,,  was  more  frequent  among  high  status  than  low 
status  children. 

The  three  measures  of  political  socialization  were 
positively  and  significantly  interrelated  for  most  of  the 
sex-grade  groups.  Other  correlational  data  suggested  that 
children  who  believe  that  authority  figures  are  helpful, 
fair,  and  likable,  and  experience  guilt  for  breaking  their 
rules,  are  very  likely  to  develop  a high  degree  of  political 
interest  and  a strong  sense  of  political  efficacy.  There 
was  practically  no  significant  relationship  between  po- 
litical interest  and  efficacy  and  beliefs  regarding  the 
punitive  features  of  authority  f iguires • 

Political  activity  tended  to  be  negatively  related 
to  children’s  regard  for  both  positive  and  punitive  char- 
acteristics of  authority* figures.  The  distribution  of 
these  negative  correlations  (most  of  which  occurred  be-, 
tween  political  activity1 and  perception  of  punitive  fea- 
tures of  authority  figures)  suggests  that  children  who 
attribute  high  punitive  power  to  authority  figures  and 
believe  in  the  inevitability  of  their  punishing  disobed- 
ience are  less  likely  to::be  involved  in  political  activ- 
ities , 

Political  interest,  feelings  of  efficacy,  and  po- 
litical activity  did  not  appear  to  be  important  variables 
in  determining  childrens  behavior  in  the  classroom  set- 
ting as  rated  by  peers. 
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TABLE  6-44 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  POLITICAL  INTEREST,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS, 

AND  SEX 

(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


GRADE  TOTAL  LOW  STATUS  HIGH  STATUS  TOTALS  BY  SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL  GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL  GIRLS  BOYS 


Four 

4.35 

4.56 

4.09 

4.30 

4.23 

4.56 

4.40 

4.38 

4.32 

Six 

4.52 

4.37 

4.26 

4.32 

4.75 

4.79 

4.77 

4.55 

4.50 

Eight 

4.34 

4.12 

4.15 

4.14 

4.07 

4.92 

4.51 

4,09 

4.55 

Totals 

4.25 

4.53 

4,32 

4,46 

Note* 

Significant  effects: 

Sex  by 

SES. 

Item: 

"How  much  are 

you 

interested  in  reading  or  talking  about  our  country  and  the  people 
who  run  it?  For  example,  how  much  do  you  care  about  what  they  do 
and  how  our  country  is  run?"  Item  scale:  1 - Not  at  all;  6 - very, 
very  much. 


TABLE  6-45 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  FEELINGS  OF  POLITICAL  EFFICACY,  BY  GRADE, 

SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


GRADE  TOTAL  LOW  STATUS  HIGH  STATUS  TOTALS  BY  SEX 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Four 

2.84 

2.79 

2.73 

2.76 

2.90 

2.93 

2.91 

2.85 

2.83 

Six 

2.80 

2.79 

2.31 

2.55 

3.13 

3.07 

3.10 

2.95 

2.65 

Eight 

3.14 

3.16 

3.29 

3.23 

2.91 

3.19 

3.06 

3.02 

3.24 

Totals 

2.87 

3.02 

2.94 

2.95 

Note.  Significant  effects:  SES  by  grade.  Index  based  on  combina- 

tion of  2 items:  "Could  your  family  have  any  part  in  what  happens 
in  our  country  and  how  it  is  run?"  and  "Do  the  people  who  run  our 
country  care  what  your  family  thinks?"  Item  Scale:  1 - No,  not  at 
all.  6 - Yes,  very,  very  much. 


TABLE  6-46 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS, 

AND  SEX 

(U.S.  CAUCASIANS)  ~ 


•GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

HIGH  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

TOTALS  BY  SEX 
GIRLS  BOYS 

Four 

2.02 

1.44 

1.78 

1.63 

2.26 

2.53 

2.40 

1.88 

2.15 

Six 

2.45 

2.12 

1.98 

2.05 

2.81 

3.06 

2.93 

2.44 

2.47 

Eight 

2.66 

2.06 

2.28 

2.18 

2.98 

3.16 

3.07 

2.57 

2.74 

Totals 

1.96 

2.81 

2.30 

2.47 

Note. 

Significant  Effects: 

Grade, 

SES. 

Index 

; No. 

of  "Yes" 

responses  for  4 items.  "I  have  read,  talked,  worn  a button,  done 
other  things."  Index  scale  0-4. 


TABLE  6-47 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SIGNIFICANT  COEFFICIENTS  OF  CORRELATION  BETWEEN  THREE 
MEASURES  OF  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION  AND  CHILDREN'S  PERCEPTION  OF 
VARIOUS  DIMENSIONS  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  BY  SEX  ACROSS  ALL  GRADES 

(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


DIMENSIONS 

MEASURES 

OF  POLITICAL 

SOCIALIZATION 

OF  AUTHORITY 

POLITICAL  INTEREST 

POLITICAL  EFFICACY 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

FIGURES 

GIRLS 

BOYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

Wants  to  Help 

Father 

1 1 

1 

i 

Mother 

2 2 

1 

i 

Teacher 

2 

1 3 

2 

2 

1*  1* 

2* 

President 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1*/1 

1*/1 

Policeman 

1 

1 

1 2 

3 

Relig*  Leader 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Total  Signif* 
Correl, 

6 

4 

10 

1 

7 

8 

2*/2 

1* 

3*/2 

Total  Possible 
Correl, 

18 

18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

Likable 

Father 

1 

1 

Mother 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Teacher 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1* 

1* 

Policeman 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

President 

2 

2 

4 

3 

1 

4 

1*  1* 

Total  Signify 
Correl, 

5 

5 

10 

4 

4 

8 

1* 

1* 

2* 

Total  Possible 
Correl, 

15 

15 

30 

15 

15 

30 

15 

15 

30 

TABLE  6-47  (CONTINUED) 


DIMENSIONS 

MEASURES 

OF  POLITICAL 

SOCIALIZATION 

OF  AUTHORITY  POLITICAL  INTEREST 

POLITICAL  EFFICACY 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

figures 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

Power  to 
Punish 

Father 

Mother 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Teacher 

1* 

1* 

Policeman 

2* 

2* 

President 

Judge 

2*/l 

2*/l 

Relig,  Leader 

i 

1 

1 

i 

2 

1* 

1* 

Total  Signif, 
Correl. 

Total  Possible 

0 

i 

1 

2 

i 

3 

3*/2 

3* 

6*/2 

Correl, 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

Inevitability 
of  Punishment 

Father 

1* 

1* 

Mother 

1 

1* 

1*/1 

1* 

1* 

Teacher 

1 

1 

1 

1 

City 

Government 

Policeman 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total  Signif, 
Correl, 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1* 

l*/3 

1 

2* 

2*/l 

Total  Possible 
Correl, 

18 

18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

Note.  ^Indicates  negative  correlations. 
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TABLE  6-47  (CONTINUED) 


DIMENSIONS 

MEASURES 

OF  POLITICAL 

SOCIALIZATION 

.OF  AUTHORITY 

POLITICAL  INTEREST 

POLITICAL  EFFICACY 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

FIGURES  , 

GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

Rules  Fair 

Father 

i 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Mother 

i 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Teacher 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

Government 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

Policeman 

3 

1 

4 

1 

2*  2*/l 

City 

3 

1 

4 

3 

1 

4 

Total  Signif* 
Correl* 

ii 

9 

"20 

6 

5 

11 

2 

2* 

2*12 

Total  Possible 
Correl. 

18 

18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

Guilt  Inducing 

Father 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Mother 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

Teacher 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

Religion 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1* 

1 

1*/1 

Government 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

4 

City 

3 

3 

6 

1 

2 

3 

Policeman 

3 

3 

6 

2 

1 

3 

Total  Signif* 
Correl* 

18 

10 

28 

8 

12 

20 

1*/1  1 

1*/1 

Total  Possible 
Correl* 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

21  21 

42 

TABLE  6-48 


RELATIONSHIPS  AMONG  THREE  MEASURES  OF  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION  BY 

GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


MEASURES  OF 

POLITICAL 

SOCIALIZATION 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

FOUP. 

BOYS 

GRADE  SIX 
GIRLS  BOYS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

Political  Activi.ty 

Political 

Interest 

.18 

.14  ; 

.36*  .36* 

.22* 

.38* 

Political 

Efficacy 

.21* 

.18 

.38*  .37* 

-.03 

.09  . 

. 

1 ^ » \ *• 

Political  Efficacy 

Political 

Interest 

.27* 

.19* 

.28*  .28* 

.33* 

.22* 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  6-49 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  MEASURES  OF  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION  AND  PEER 
RATINGS  OF  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


MEASURES  OF  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

SOCIALIZATION  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Political 

Efficacy 

4 

-.03 

.06 

-.07 

-.00 

-.04 

.07 

-.02 

.09 

6 

.07 

.06 

.20* 

.07 

-.03 

-.06 

-.07 

-.05 

8 

.20* 

.11 

.13 

.10 

-.08 

-.03 

-.02 

-.01 

Political 

Interest 

4 

-.04 

.18 

-.01 

.15 

-.01 

-.14 

-.02 

-.11 

6 

.07 

.05 

.08 

.04 

-.11 

-.20* 

-.10 

-.19* 

8 

.08 

.18 

.18 

.33* 

-.11 

-.10 

-.10 

-.16 

Political 

Activity 

4 

-.11 

-.16 

-.10 

-.22* 

.08 

.14 

.10 

.19* 

6 

.09 

.10 

.12 

.12 

-.08 

-.03 

-.04 

-.06 

8 

.01 

.06 

-.06 

.20* 

.07 

.00 

.15 

-.04 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


b • Participation  in  Family  and  Classroom  Decision- 
making 

As  part  of  the  investigation  of  the  participation  of 
children  in  the  operation  of  the  compliance  systems  of 
which  they  are  members,  we  inquired  about  involvement  in 
decision  processes  in  the  home  and  school.  The  rationale 
for  this  type  of  inquiry  was  to  examine  the  relationship 
between  feelings  of  efficacy  in  one  system  with  those  in 
another  and  to  study  the  correlates  of  such  participation. 
It  seemed  possible  that  a child  who  feels  himself  a part 
of  the  family  organization  in  the  sense  that  he  has  an 
effect  upon  the  familyfs  activities  and  behavior  through 
its  decision-making  functions  might  have  come  to  see  him- 
self as  an  effective  member  of  other  systems  as  well. 

One  underlying  issue  is  the  role  of  the  family  in  pro- 
ducing citizens. who  feel  effective  and  who  wish  to 
participate  in  the  organizations  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves. The  relevance  of  both  home  and  school  activities 
for  a sense  of  interest  and  efficacy  in  the  larger  po- 
litical community  is  an  extension  cf  this  basic  problem 
of  the  role  played  by  different  socializing  agents  of 
the  society. 

Two  parallel  questions  were  used  in  inquring  about 
the  child's  decision-making  activities  in  the  home  and 
school  groups.  These  followed  the  format;  MIlow  often 
do  you  help  make  the  decisions  in  your  family  (class- 
room)?" Responses  were  checked  on  a six-point  scale. 

There  are  few  changes  by  grade  in  the  feelings  of  being 
part  of  the  family  council;  whatever  the  factors  which 
lead  to  the  sense  of  efficacy  in  family  decisions,  they 
have  had  their  impact  before  grade  four.  There  are  also 
no  clear-cut  sex  differences. 

The  differences  between  the  social  status  groups  are 
significant,  however.  Children  from  middle  class  homes 
feel  more  effective  as  participants  in  the  family  group 
decisions,  as  indicated  by  the  means  at  grades  four,  six, 
and  eight,  which  were  3.19,  3.30,  and  3.13,  respectively, 
for  lower  status  children,  and  3.44,  3.55,  and  3.45,  re- 
spectively, for  children  from  higher  status  backgrounds. 

The  means  for  participation  in  making  classroom  de- 
cisions were  slightly  lower  than  those  concerning  partici” 
pation  in  making  decisions  in  the  family.  The  two  items 
were  similar  in  that  they  showed  no  significant  sex  dif- 
ferences (we  assume  that  the  difference  at  grade  six  on 
the  item  concerning  participation  in  classroom  decisions 
is  a chance  variation)  (see  Table  6-50).  Also,  both  items 
showed  significant  SES  differences;  children  from  the 
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high  status  group  report  more  participation  in  the  de- 
cisions that  are  made  in  the  classroom  than  do  children 
from  working  class  levels  (see  Table  6-50).  This  finding 
is  congruent  with  other,  data  on  middle  class  children's 
generally  greater  feelings  of  efficacy,  reflecting,  per- 
haps, a more  adequate  sense  of  effectiveness.  in  the  low 
status  group,  girls  are  more  effective  than  boys  at  every 
grade  level;  in  the  high  status  group,  boys  surpass  girls 
at  grades  four  and  eight,  with  a reversal  at  grade  six. 

It  is  doubtful  that  these  patterns  represent  real  dif- 
ferences, although  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
lower  status  girls  do,  indeed,  feel  that  they  have  a 
greater  role  in  the  decision-making  activities  than  do 
boys  • 


Correlates  of  the  child's  sense  of  participation  in  de- 
cision-making processes  in  the  family  and  the  classroom. 

The  child's  sense  of  effectiveness  in  the  family  is  signifi- 
cantly associated  with  a sense  of  effective  participation  in 
the  classroom  decision-making  processes;  the  correlations 
between  the  two  items  were  significant  for  five  of  the  six 
grade-sex  groups  (see  Table  6-51).  However,  there  is  less 
correspondence  between  the  child's  sense  of  personal  ef- 
fectiveness at  home  and  in  the  classroom  and  his  sense  of 
his  family's  political  efficacy.  Only  three  of  the  six 
grade-sex  groups  showed  significant  correlations  between 
sense  of  personal  efficacy  at  home  and  sense  of  family's 
political  efficacy.  Also,  four  of  the  six  grade-sex 
groups  showed  significant  correlations  between  sense  of 
personal  efficacy  in  the  classroom  and  sense  of  family's 
political  efficacy  (see  Table  6-51). 

Also  interesting  is  the  finding  that  political  ac- 
tivity is  related  to  the  child's  sense  of  personal  effec- 
tiveness at  home  as  well  as  at  school.  Of  the  six  cor- 
relation coefficients  across  grade-sex  groups  for  each  of 
these  pairs  of  variables,  four  were  significant  between 
sense  of  personal  efficacy  at  home  and  political  activity, 
and  three  between  sense  of  personal  efficacy  in  the  class- 
room and  political  activity  (see  Table  6-51).  On  the 
other  hand,  while  at  grade  eight  the  child's  sense  of 
personal  efficacy  in  the  family  was  significantly  asso- 
ciated with  the  other  measures  of  his  feelings  of  partici- 
pation in  authority  systems,  the  association  of  these 
measures  with  his  sense  of  personal  efficacy  in  the  class- 
room was  inconsistently  significant. 
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Relationships  between  peer  ratings  of  behavior  and 
measures  of  sense  of  personal  efficacy  in  decisionmaking 
in  the  family  and  classroom.  A sense  of  ef f ect ivnesji  in 
family  decision-making  processes  was  not  related  sig- 
nificantly to  classroom  behavior;  only  one  of  the  six  grade- 
sex  groups  showed  significant  correlations  (see  Table 
6-52)*  However,  a sense  of  personal  effectiveness  in 
classroom  decision-making  processes  was  positively  asso- 
ciated with  peer  ratings  of  cooperative  behavior  with  both 
peers  and  teacher;  the  relationship  was  significant  for 
boys  at  grade  six  and  for  both  sexe:  .it  grade  eight. 

Apparently,  the  classroom  presents  an  arena  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  home.  In  the  family  a share 
in  the  decision-making  process  may  follow  from  family 
policy  and  may  be  facilitated  by  the  relatively  small 
size  of  the  group.  In  the  classroom  the  relationship 
among  the  children  is  more  formal,  the  setting  under  less 
benign  supervision,  and  the  competition  more  keen.  This 
may  introduce  variables  which  have  to  do  with  assertive- 
ness And  verbal  skills  that  might  be  less  essential  in 
the  family  group. 


Summary . Responses  to  the  questions  used 
children’s  sense  of  personal  efficacy  in  decis 
processes  of  their  families  and  classrooms  ind 
over  all  grades,  U.  S.  Caucasian  children  feel 
more  efficacious  as  members  of  the  family  than 
room  council.  Across  all  grades,  high  status 
reported  a higher  sense  of  efficacy  in  both  so 
tings.  Hone  of  the  two  measures  showed  signif 
or  sex  differences. 

The  two  measures  were  positively  and  sign 
interrelated  for  five  of  the  six  sex-grade  gro 
relationship  between  the  child’s  sense  of  pers 
fectiveness  in  either  the  family  or  the  classr 
and  his  sense  of  his  family’s  political  effica 
less  consistent  across  grade-sex  groups.  Poli 
ity  was  significantly  associated  with  children 
of  personal  efficacy  ir  both  the  family  and  th 
For  eighth  graders  the  three  measures  of  polit 
ization  were  more  consistently  associated  with 
of  personal  efficacy  in  the  family  than  in  the 
setting • 
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the  class- 
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cial  set- 
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if icantly 
ups.  The 
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Cical  activ- 
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ical  social- 
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Of  the  two  measures  of  children’s  sense  of  personal 
efficacy  in  decision-making  processes  at  home  and  at 
school,  only  the  latter  correlated  significantly  and 
positively  with  cooperative  classroom  behavior;  the  asso- 
ciation was  consistently  significant  for  the  older  children 
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TABLE  6-50 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  PARTICIPATION  IN  OECISICN  MAKING 
IN  THE  CLASSROOM,  BY  GRACE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  ANC  SEX 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


GRACE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

.TOTALS 

BY  SOX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

FOUR 

3.10 

3 . C 2 2.82 

2. SI 

3.08 

3.48 

3.28  • 

3.05 

3.  15 

S IX 

3.12 

3.19  2.65 

2.92 

3.76 

2.91 

3.35 

3.45 

2.76 

E IGHT 

3.22 

3.3C  3.C7 

3.18 

3.15 

3.37 

3.27 

3.22 

3.23 

TOTALS 

3.C2 

3.29 

3.23 

3 .09 

NOTE.- 
CO  YCU  HELP 

SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS: 
MAKE  THE  CECIS1GNS  IN 

SES, 

YOUR 

SEX  BY  GRADE. 
CLASSROOM 

ITEM:  N HOW 
ITEM  SCALES. 

OFTEN 

1 - 

NEVER!  6 “ ALWAYS* 


O 

ERIC 


TABLE  6-51 


RELATIONSHIPS  AMONG  VARIOUS  MEASURES  OF  INVOLVEMENT 
IN  AUTHORITY  SYSTEMS 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


MEASURES  OF  PARTICIPATION 
IN  AUTHORITY  SYSTEMS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

FOUR 

BOYS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

SIX 

BOYS 

GRADE'  El  GET 
GIRLS  BOYS 

FAMILY  DECISION  MAKING- 

Classroom  Decision  Making 

.42* 

.23* 

.26* 

.21* 

.22* 

.17 

Political  Efficacy 

.26*  -.00 

.10 

.21* 

.14 

.27* 

Political  Interest 

.04 

.01 

-.03 

.17 

.19* 

.28* 

Political  Activity 

.27* 

.11 

,!3 

.32* 

.19* 

.28* 

CLASSROOM  DECISION  MAKING 

Political  Efficacy 

.23* 

.12 

„29* 

.23* 

.25* 

.17 

Political  Interest 

.13 

.08 

.08  - 

-.14 

.14 

.14 

Political  Activity 

.18 

.15 

.30* 

.20* 

.06 

.19* 

Note,  * Indicates  significant  correlation 


TABLE  6-52 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  SENSE  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN 
FAMILY  AND  CLASSROOM  DECISION  MAKING  PROCESSES  AND 
PEER  RATINGS  OF  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

SENSE  OF  PERSONAL  GRADE  POSITIVE . BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 
PARTICIPATION  IN  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  ' TO  TEACHER 


DECISION  MAKING 

GIRLS 

BOYS  GIRLS 

BOYS  GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

In  the  family 

4 

.09 

-.04  .00 

-.09 

-.04 

,00 

-.02 

.02 

6 

-.0] 

.06  -.02 

.10 

.12 

-.07 

.08 

-.05 

0 

.22* 

.09  .11 

.05 

-.04 

.06 

.06 

.02 

In  the  classroom 

4 

.0] 

.03  .03 

.03 

-.02 

.06 

.06 

.01 

6 

.12 

.26*  .15 

.26* 

-.02 

.01 

-.10 

-.04 

8 

.34* 

.27*  .20* 

.27* 

-.05 

-.00 

.01 

-.06 

Note.  * Indicates  significant  correlation 


0 

ERIC 
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Peer  Ratings  of  Behavior  in  the  Classroom 


The  Peer  Nomination  Inventory,  a sociometric  tech-  ' -v 
nique,  was  used  to  assess  children’s  behavior  at  school  as 
rated  by  their  classmates.  The  behavioral  descriptions 
included  in  the  PNI  formed  two  factors,  one  of  compliant 
or  positive  classroom  behavior  and  one  of  noncompliant  or 
negative  classroom  behavior.  Each  group  of  items  in- 
cluded behavior  toward  peers  and  toward  the  teacher.  The 
frequency  of  Ss  nominated  under  behavioral  descriptions 
denoting  compliance  toward  peers  and  teacher  yielded  a 
total  positive  score.  The  frequency  of  Ss  nominated 
under  items  describing  noncompliant  behavior  toward  both 
peers  and  the  teacher  yielded  a total  negative  score. 

The  two  total  scores  for  compliance  and  noncompliance 
were  subsequently  broken  down  into  four  set  scores,  each 
summarizing  th  ; frequency  of  Ss  nominated  for  compliant 
and  noncompliant  behavior  toward  peers  and  toward  the 
teacher,  respectively.  Response  variations  by  sampling 
divisions  (SES,  sex,  and  grade)  were  tested  for  sig- 
nificance for  both  the  total  scores  (positive  and  neg- 
ative) and  the  set  scores  (i.e.,  peer-to-peer  positive, 
peer-t o-t eacher  positive,  peer-to-peer  negative,  and  peer- 
to-teacher  negative). 


Cl.  Compliance  and  Noncompliance  in  the  Classroom 

Total  scor.es  for  compliant  and  noncompliant  behavior 
(see  Tables  6-53  and  6-54)  indicate  that,  across  all 
grades,  children  nominated  for  compliant  classroom  be- 
havior outnumbered  those  nominated  for  noncompliant  be- 
havior. Across  all  grades,  compliant  behavior  appeared 
to  be  more  frequent  toward  peers  than  toward  the  teacher 
(see  Table  6-53).  On  the  other  hand,  at  grade  four  non- 
compliant behavior  was  slightly  more  frequent  toward  peers 
than  toward  the  teacher,  while  at  grades  six  and  eight 
noncompliant  behavior  was  slightly  more  often  directed 
against  the  teacher  than  against  peers  (see  Table  6-54). 


in  t 

sign 

and 

nif  i 

Sex 

peer 

more 

stat 


The  frequency  of  compliant 
otal  or  with  respect  to  peer 
ificantly  affected  only  by  s 
within  both  SES  groups,  girl 
cantly  more  often  than  boys 
differences  on  the  total  pos 
-to-teacher  positive  set  sco 
pronounced  within  the  low  sta 
us  group  (see  Table  6-53). 


behavior,  whether  seen 
s and  the  teacher,  was 
ex.  Across  all  grades 
s were  nominated  sig- 
for  compliant  behavior, 
itive  scores  and  the 
res  were  substantially 
tus  than  within  the  high 
Sex  affected  the  scores 
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for  noncompliant  behavior  also.  Across  all  grades  and 
within  both  SES  groups,  more  boys  than  girls  were  nominated 
for  noncompliance  with  peers  as  well  as  with  the  teacher. 
Sex  differences  were  substantially  more  pronounced  within 
the  low  status  than  the  high  status  group  (see  Table  6-54). 

Uith  grade,  the  total  scores  for  noncompliant  be- 
havior changed  curvilinear ly , increasing  from  grade  four 
to  six  and  dropping  again  by  grade  eight  to  approximately 
the  same  level  as  at  grade  four.  With  respect  to  the  set 
scores  for  noncompliance,  the  frequency  of  noncompliance 
with  peers  dropped  significantly  from  grade  four  to  eight, 
after  a slight  increase  by  grade  six.  By  contrast,  non- 
compliance  with  the  teacher  increased  from  grade  four  to 
six,  but  the  score  for  eighth  graders  was  still  higher 
than  that  for  fourth  graders. 

Both  set  scores  for  noncompliance  varied  significantly 
by  social  status,  with  more  lox*  status  than  high  status 
children  being  nominated  across  all  grades  for  noncom- 
pliance with  peers  and  the  teacher.  The  SES  difference 
was  also  apparent  in  the  total  score  for  noncompliant 
behavior,  but  it  did  not  reach  as  high  a level  of  sig- 
nificance as  did  the  set  scores  (see  Table  6-54). 

On  the  basis  of  these  data,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  quality  of  U.S.  Caucasian  children's  behavior 
toward  both  peers  and  the  teacher  is  influenced  more  by 
their  sex  than  by  any  other  sampling  factor.  Boys  were 
more  often  nominated  than  were  girls  for  noncompliant 
classroom  behavior  and  less  often  for  compliant  behavior. 
The  consistency  with  which  this  sex  difference  is  evi- 
denced in  peer  ratings  of  both  compliant  and  noncompliant 
classroom  behavior  confirms  previous  research  findings, 
according  to  which  aggressive  behavior  is  more  frequent 
among  boys  and  compliant  behavior  more  frequent  in  girls 
(Kagan,  1964) „ 

The  finding  that  sex  differences  in  the  frequency  of 
both  compliant  and  noncompliant  classroom  behavior  were 
more  pronounced  within  the  low  status  than  within  the 
high  status  group  is  also  la  line  with  previous  research 
findings,*  Reporting  their  views  on  what  is  desirable  in 
the  behavior  of  each  sex,  lower  SES  mothers,  compared  to 
those  of  higher  status,  were  found  by  Kohn  (1959)  to  make 
a sharper  distinction  between  boys  and  girls.  Kagan 
and  Moss  (1962)  also  found  that  involvement  of  girls  in 
masculine  activities  is  directly  related  to  the  educa- 
tional level  of  the  family.  Social  class  differences  in 
sex  role  standards  were  also  found  in  studies  of  peer- 
culture  prestige  values  (Pope*  1953);  Rail  and  Keith 
(1964)  found  that  masculine  sex-role  preference  was 
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demonstrated  more,  clearly  by  lower  class  than  by  upper 
class  elementary  school  boy s , while  upper  class  girls 
tended  to  receive  higher  scores  for  femininity  than  did 
lower  class  girls. 

The  finding  that  only  scores  for  nor compl iance 
varied  by  social  status  and  that  the  difference  was  not 
as  large  as  the  sex  difference  is  also  in  line  with  recent 
research  reviews  which  question  the  validity  of  research 
studies  ascertaining  that  more  aggressive  behavior  is 
found  among  lower  status  than  among  higher  status  chil- 
dren (Hess,  in  press). 

Relationships  between  PNI  set  scores.  Correlations 
between  peer-to-peer  positive  and  p eer- t o- t eacher  pos- 
itive scores  as  well  as  between  peer-to-peer  and  peer-to- 
teacher  negative  scores  are  all  positive  and  high  (see 
Tables  6-55  and  6-56).  No  sex  or  social  status  differ- 
ences are  apparent  in  these  correlations.  These  findings 
indicate  that  both  compliant  and  nonc.ompliant  behavior 
tend  to  be  generalized  across  situations.  In  other  words, 
children  who  were  reported  by  their  peers  as  "fair," 
"helpful,"  "friendly,"  and  "getting  along  with  peers" 
also  tended  to  be  seen  as  "helpful,  "obedient,"  and 
"cooperative  with  the  teacher"  and  "seldom  scolded  by 
her."  The  likelihood  that  children  who  were  nominated 
as  engaging  in  behavior  such  as  "insulting  peers," 

"making  rude  gestures,"  "starting  fights,"  "fighting  back 
when  hit,"  and  "not  getting  along  with  peers"  would 
also  be  rated  as  "disobeying  the  teacher,"  "making  fun 
of  her,"  "disturbing  the  class  during  the  leasson,"  "not 
doing  their  best  in  academic  matters,"  and  "being  often 
scolded  by  the  teacher"  was  also  high.  Correlations  tended 
to  decrease  slightly  with  age,  indicating  that  the  tend- 
ency for  transfer  of  behavior  across  situations  (from 
peers  to  teacher  and  vice  versa)  decreases  as  children 
g r o w older. 

As  expected,  correlations  between  positive  and  neg- 
ative total  and  set  scores  were  all  negative  (see  Table 
6-57).  Although  not  as  high  as  the  correlations  within 
the  categories  of  positive  and  negative  ratings,  they  were 
all  significant.  Apparently,  the  manifestations  of  com- 
pliance and  noncompliance  described  in  the  PHI  were  sub- 
stantially contrasted  in  most  children  * s behavior  and/or 
most  raters’  judgments  about  their  peers. 
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Over  all  grades,  correlations  between  peer-t o-teacher 
positive  and  negative  ratings  were  higher  than  correla- 
tions between  peer-to-peer  positive  and  negative  ratings. 
Also,  the  former  remained  constant  or  increased  in  mag- 
nitude with  grade  (particuarly  for  high  status  children) * 
while  the  latter  followed  a curvilinear  change  with  grade, 
the  correlations  for  eight  graders  being  lower  than  those 
for  younger  children  of  both  sexes  and  SES  groups.  It 
may  be  inferred  from  these  findings  that  peer-to-peer 
behavior  is  more  likely  to  be  actually  inconsistent  in 
quality  (i.e.,  compliant  vs.  noncomp  1 iant ) than  is  peer- 
to-teacher  behavior.  Personal  likes  and  dislikes  and 
friendship  ties  among  subgroups  of  classroom  peers  prob- 
ably account  for  the  greater  inconsistency  of  ratings  for 
compliant  and  noncompliant  behavior  toward  peers  than 
toward  the  teacher.  Increase  of  potency  of  friendship 
ties  with  approach  of  adolescence  probably  accounts  for 
the  increased  inconsistency  of  peer-to-peer  positive  and 
negative  ratings  at  the  eighth  grade. 
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TABLE  6-55 


CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  AMOUNG  RATINGS  OF  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 
(U’.S*  CAUCASIAN)  ■ 


PA'I 

SEX 

SES 

GRADE 

I TOTAL  POSITIVE 

GIRLS  BOYS 

LOW  HIGH  LOW  HIGH 

PEER  TO  TEACHER 
POSITIVE 
GIRLS  BOYS 

LOW  HIGH  LOW  HIGH 

Peer 

to 

Peer  Positive 

4 

.97 

.96 

.96 

.96 

.89 

.87 

.87 

.87 

6 

.97 

.96 

.95 

.93 

.90 

.87 

.76 

.80 

8 

.93 

.89 

.90 

.88 

.75 

.71 

.64 

.66 

Peer 

to 

Teacher  Positive 

4 

.97 

.97 

.97 

.97 

6 

.98 

.97 

.92 

, .96 

8 

.94 

.95 

.91 

\ .93 

TABLE  6-56 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  AMONG  RATINGS 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 

OF  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 
AND  SEX 

PWI  SCORES 

GRADE  TOTAL  NEGATIVE 

PEER  TO  TEACHER 
NEGATIVE 

SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

SES 

LOW 

HIGH 

LOW 

HIGH 

LOW 

HIGH 

LOW  HIGH 

Peer  to  Peer  Negative 

4 

.97 

.95 

.97 

.97 

.89 

.84 

.90  .89 

6 

.97 

.92 

.93 

,90 

.87 

.74 

.81  .75 

8 

.93 

.93 

.96 

o93 

.83 

.79 

.88  .81 

Peer  to  Teacher  Negative 

4 

.97 

.97 

.98 

.97 

6 

.97 

.95 

.97 

.96 

8 

,97 

.96 

.98 

.97 
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CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  BETWEEN  RATINGS  OF  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(U.S.  CAUCASIANS) 


C 2 . Summary  of  Relationships  between  Questionnaire 

Variables  and  Peer  Ratings  of  Compliant  and  I3on- 
compliant  Classroom  Behavior 

The  correlational  data  reported  in  previous  sections 
of  this  chapter  suggest  the  existence  of  psychologically 
meaningful  relationships  between  attitudes  toward  author- 
ity and  behavior  within  an  authority  system  — the  school. 

It  should  be  noted  once  again  that  not  all  coefficients 
were  significant  or  in  the  expected  direction.  Given 
that  correlations  were  computed  by  sex  by  grade*  they 
may  confound  some  significant  social  status  differences 
observed  in  the  ratings  of  certain  questionnaire  vari- 
ables and  in  the  PNI  scores  of  noncompliant  peer-to- 
t cache r behavior . 

One  of  the  most  striking  indications  obtained  through 
the  correlational  data  concerned,  the  lack  of  impact  upon 
children’s  behavior  in  the  classroom  of;  (1)  their  aware- 
ness about  the  authority  figures1  power  to  punish;  (2)  their 
belief  that  punishment  by  an  authority  figure  is  an  in- 
evitable consequence  of  noncompliance  with  his  (or  her) 
rules;  and  (3)  their  belief  that  disciplinary  acts  of  one 
authority  figure  will  be  reinforced  by  other  authority 
f igures . 

By  contrast,  the  association  of  perception  of  author- 
ity figures  as  likable,  willing  to  help,  and  as  making 
and  enforcing  fair  rules  with  peer  ratings  of  classroom 
behavior  was  significant  and  in  the  expected  direction. 

Liking  for  authority  figures,  and  especially  belief  in  the 
fairness  of  their  rules,  appeared  to  be  more  potent  cor- 
relates of  classroom  behavior  (enhancing  compliance  with 
both  peers  and  the  teacher  and  avoidance  of  noncompliant 
behavior)  than  was  belief  in  the  figures’  willingness  to 
help* 


lloreover,  the  association  between  measures  of  these 
three  positive  dimensions  of  the  child’s  image  of  author- 
ity figures  (i.e.,  likable,  helpful,  and  providing  fair 
rules)  and  the  measures  used  in  this  study  to  disclose 
the  child’s  internalization  of  norms  was  substantially 
stronger  than  the  relationship  between  measures  of  his 
views  about  the  punitive  features  of  authority  and  meas- 
ures of  his  internalization  of  norms.  The  responses  of 
the  U.S.  Caucasian  children  (as  those  of  other  national 
samples)  provided  clear  indications  that  internalization 
of  societal  standards,  resulting  in  feelings  of  guilt 
over  their  violation  and  in  a wish  to  enforce  them  upon 
others  by  using  socially  acceptable  methods,  is  enhanced 
by  a high  regard  for  the  positive  dimensions  of  authority 
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rather  than  by  childrens  awareness  of  their  punitive 
powers.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  our  measure  of 
guilt  following  undetected  transgressions  was  strongly 
(and  in  the  expected  direction)  associated  with  peer 
ratings  of  classroom  behavior.  Also,  as  expected,  of 
the  various  methods  that  may  be  used  to  enforce  rules  upon 
disobeying  peers,  the  one  denoting  verbal  appeal  to  reason 
(i.e.  , the  option  "I  would  tell  the  offenders  they  are 
wrong11)  was  consistently  associated  positively  with  peer 
ratings  of  cooperative  behavior  and  negatively  with  non- 
compliant  behavior.  By  contrast,  children  who  thought 
that'  to  enforce  authority  rules  upon  disobeying  peers  they 
should  try  to  punish  the  offenders  were  those  who  had  a 
reputation  among  their  classmates  for  being  noncompi iant 
with  both  peers  and  the  teacher.  Interestingly,  cor- 
relations cf  the  alternative  "Do  nothing11  in  the  face  of 
peers*  disobedience  of  authority  rules  with  PNI  indices, 
although  not  significant,  indicated  a consistently  neg- 
ative relationship  between  indifference  toward  rule-break- 
ing by  peers  and  a reputation  for  cooperative  classroom 
behavior  and  a positive  relationship  between  this  attitude 
and  a reputation  for  noncompliance  with  both  peers  and 
teachers. 

Another  set  of  questionnaire  variables  which  proved 
to  be  meaningfully  related  to  the  child’s  image  of  author- 
ity and  his  overt  behavior  in  the  classroom  setting  was 
that  concerning  the  methods  preferred  by  children  to  cope 
with  injustice  from  authority  figures.  Assuming  that  chil- 
dren’s perceptions  of  authority  figures  would  affect  their 
style  and  method  of  dealing  with  authorities’  injustices, 
we  counted  the  number  of  significant  correlations  between 
children’s  ratings  of  the  authority  figures  as  likable, 
helpful,  fair,  and  guilt-producing  and  the  frequency  with 
which  they  chose  each  of  the  six  types  of  responses  to 
authority  figures’  injustices  (i,e.,  "Do  nothing, " "Ask 
why,"  "Verbal  protests,"  "Talk  to  peers,"  "Ask  parents  to 
intervene,16  and  "Get  even").  The  frequency  (and  direction) 
of  correlations  between  the  above  variables  was  compared 
with  the  frequency  and  direction  of  correlations  between 
children’s  ratings  of  the  authority  figures’  punitive 
characteristics  (power  to  punish  and  consistency  or 
strictness  in  punishing  disobedience)  and  the  frequency 
with  which  they  chose  each  of  the  six  types  of  responses 
to  authority  figures’  injustices. 

The  findings  indicate  that  regard  for  both  the  punitive 
features  of  authority  figures  and  their  positive  character- 
istics relate  negatively  with  all  modes  of  coping  with  in- 
justice but  positively  with  the  alternative  of  doing  noth- 
ing to  oppose  actively  their  injustices. 
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The  scarcity  of  significant  correlations  between  re- 
gard for  the  punitive  powers  of  authority  figures  and 
choices  of  reactions  to  cope  with  their  injustices  sug- 
gested that  there  is  pratically  no  relationship  between 
these  variables.  However,  children's  ratings  of  the  guilt 
they  experience  when  they  break  rules  correlated  sig- 
nificantly with  their  preferred  reactions  to  unjust  author- 
ities, Correlations  were  most  frequent  for  choices  of 
"Verbal  protests"  and  "Get  even"  reactions.  Children  who 
experience  high  guilt  over  rule  violations  tend  to  avoid 
verbal  protests  and/or  revengeful  practices. 

Also  strong  were  the  relationships  between  children's 
reactions  to  injustice  and  their  perception  of  the  author- 
ity figures  as  likable,  fair,  and  helpful.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, children  who  had  a high  regard  for  these  qual- 
ities of  authority  figures  avoided  the  most  active  methods 
of  coping  with  authorities’  injustices,  i*e,,  verbal  pro- 
tests, revenge,  and  solicitation  of  parental  intervention 
on  their  behalf;  these  children  would  rather  "Do  nothing" 
or  "Talk  to  peers"  about  injustices  of  authority  figures 
whom  they  believed  to  be  nurturant,  or  they  would  "Ask 
why"  if  the  injustice  came  from  an  authority  figure  whom 
they  liked- 

Correlations  between  choices  of  reactions  to  injustice 
and  classroom  behavior  were  also  revealing.  Again,  the 
majority  of  significant  coefficients,  65  out  of  a total 
of  85,  concerned  relationships  between  PNI  indices  and 
choice  of  "Verbal  protests"  and  "Get  even"  tactics  to 
Cope  with  injustice  from  authority  figures.  Choice  of 
these  two  most  active  and  aggressive  modes  of  coping 
with  unjust  authorities  correlated  positively  with  a repu- 
tation for  noncompliance.  The  only  positive  and  signif- 
icant correlation  clusters  which  emerged  for  compliant 
children  were  those  for  "Do  nothing"  and  "Talk  to  peers," 
Compliant  children  would  "Do  nothing"  to  oppose  injustice 
from  authority  figures  or  they  would  react  by  discussing 
the  matter  with  peers. 

The  association  of  each  of  the  three  measures  of 
political  socialization  with  children's  images  of  author- 
ity figures  indicated  that  political  interest  and  sense  of 
family’s  political  efficacy  were  in  consistently  positive 
correspondence  with  regard  for  the  authority  figures' 
willingness  to  help,  belief  in  the  justice  of  the  figures’ 
rules,  liking  the  figures,  and  especially  with  internal- 
ization of  norms  of  the  system  as  reflected  in  children's 
feelings  of  guilt  for  noncompliance  with  the  systems' 
norms.  Perception  of  the  authority  figures'  punitive 
power  and  belief  in  the  inevitability  of  their  punishing 
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disobedience  were  not  associated  with  political  interest 
and  sense  of  political  efficacy  of  the  family.  On  the 
other  hand,  very  few  correlations  between  political  ac- 
tivity and  perception  of  the  authority  figures  as  help- 
ful, likable,  fair,  and  guilt-producing  were  significant; 
the  direction  of  the  relationship  was  not  cons i st ent . The 
relationship  between  perception  of  authority  figures' 
punitive  power  and  political  activity  was  more  often 
significant;  the  direction  of  most  of  the  significant 
correlations  suggested  that  for  these  children  avoidance 
of  involvement  in  political  activities  may  be  enhanced 
by  a high  regard  for  the  authority  figures’  power  to  punish 
However,  unlike  for  other  national  samples  (e.g.,  Greece), 
there  was  practically  no  indication  for  the  U.S.  Caucasian 
group  that  high  regard  for  the  positive  dimensions  of 
authority  figures  prevents  involvement  in  political  ac- 
tivities. 

In t er co r r el a t ion s among  the  three  measures  of  po- 
litical socialization  also  suggested  that  political  in- 
terest was  significantly  and  positively  associated 
across  all  grade-sex  groups  with  sense  of  political  ef- 
ficacy of  the  family.  On  the  other  hand,  political 
activity  correlated  positively  and  signifcantly  with  po- 
litical interest  for  children  at  grades  six  and  eight, 
while  its  correspondence  with  sense  cf  family’s  political 
efficacy  was  significant  only  for  fourth  and  sixth  graders. 
At  grade  eight,  the  low  level  of  correlations  between 
political  activity  and  sense  of  family’s  political  ef- 
ficacy may  confound  social  status  differences  in  the 
direction  of  association  between  the  two  variables;  these 
correlations  may  also  indicate  that  older  U«S.  Caucasian 
children  with  high  political  interest  are  likely  to 
participate  in  political  activities  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  believe  their  families  to  be  efficacious  when 
attempting  to  influence  the  management  of  national  affairs. 

Correlations  between  the  three  measures  of  political 
socialization  and  peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior  v?ere 
rarely  significant;  there  was  no  clear  pattern  to  sug- 
gest that  political  interest,  efficacy,  or  activity  have 
any  significant  bearing  on  the  types  of  classroom  behavior 
rated  by  peers. 

Inspection  of  correlations  among  peer  ratings  of  class 
room  behavior  and  children’s  reports  about  their  personal 
ef f ectivenss ' in  the  decision-making  processes  of  their 
families  and  the  classroom  indicated  no  significant 
relationship  between  classroom  behavior  and  a sense  of 
personal  effectiveness  in  the  family  decision-making 
council;  however,  there  was  a significant  positive 


c o r r e b p o ii  c)  o n c c between  peer  r n t i n r,  r of  cooprmtivc  be- 
havior with  peers  nr. d teachers  a ad  older  children*  n sense 
of  per  Ron.il  c f f n c t i v e n e ?;  ??  in  the  cl.v-r.roon  Jcci  sion-n.iHnp, 
proccNHcs,  Thene  findinr.fi  -ire  interentinp  in  vi  cv  of  the 
fact  that  the  t uo  me  a a u r e n of  c h i 1 d r c n 1 r.  feci  in rn  of 
personal  effective. ness  are  significantly  nnd  positively 
interrelated  for  all  3 o x - r a d c groups. 

Also  of  interest  is  the  finding  that  for  the  U • S . 
Caucasian  children,  unlike  other  national  samples  ( c . r.  . » 
Greece),  political  activity  war.  significantly  and  positively 
related  with  children’s  sense  of  p c ; . or.  a 1 effectiveness 
in  botli  tlic  family  and  the  classroom.  In  other  words, 
while  in  both  the  United  States  and  Greece  experiences  of 
democratic  functioning  of  the  classroom  prour>  appear  to 
be  conducive  to  a sense  of  personal  effectiveness  in 
accord  with  proup  standards  (reflected  in  cooperative 
classroom  behavior  among  older  children),  political  ac- 
tivity in  the  United  States  is  cn chanced  by  a sense  o£ 
personal  ef feet ivn ess  in  both  the  family  and  the  class- 
room, and  n Greece  political  activity  is  enhanced  by 
children’s  sense  of  effectiveness  only  within  the  family. 
Apparently,  in  the  United  States,  unlike  in  Greece,  the 
school  authorities  are  not  inclined  to  consider  political 
activity  in  children  as  inappropriate. 
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NOTE 


The  Sunn.iry  and  Conclusions  and  the  References 
t h c U • 5 . Caucasian  and  the  U • S • N e r ; r o c li  a p t e r 

found  at  the  end  of  the  U,  S . ^c^;ro  chap  ter  t 


for  both 
s are 


> 


A 


Introduct ion 


As  vas  indicated  earlier  in  this  report,  within  one 
of  the  countries  — the  United  States  — two  research  groups 
were  studied  in  order  to  provide  a variety  of  cultural 
backgrounds  and  presumably  somewhat  different  outlook  to- 
ward the  authority  system  of  the  society.  In  the  United 
States,  of  course,  Negroes  represent  a minority  that 
historically  was  subjected  to  control  by  the  dominant 
society.  Traditionally,  the  American  Negro  has  been  ex- 
pected to  be  compliant  and  accepting  of  an  inferior  status 
and  has  had  few  opportunities  for  protest  and  for  effec- 
tive challenge  of  injustice.  In  addition,  there  has  been, 
until  recently,  relatively  little  opportunity  for  the 
Negroes  in  America  to  exercise  influence  upon  the  polit- 
ical system  or  upon  the  schools  and  other  institutions 
of  the  society.  The  results  and  implications  of  Negroes* 
position  in  the  United  States  have  been  described  in  many 
monographs  and  papers  and  will  not  be  elaborated  here. 

In  the  last  five  years,  however,  there  has  been  open  op- 
position, expressed  in  marches,  boycotts,  riots, and  other 
forms  of  objection,  to  authority  figures,  institutions^ 
and  rules  in  the  society.  , Host  of  these  have  taken 
place  as  protests  against  local  authority,  but  the  spirit 
of  protest  is  fairly  widespread  and  a sense  of  greater 
efficacy  through  protest  is  becoming  part  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  American  Negroes  toward  civil  authorities  and 
laws.  Our  data  were  taken  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  current  civil  rights  movements.  They  v;ere  obtained 
in  or  near  the  city  of  Chicago,  for  the  most  part  in 
areas  that  had  strong  civil  rights  organizations  or  con- 
raunit'  organizations  devoted  to  improving  the  economic 
and  social  position  of  Negroes  in  the  society.  It  is 
likely,  then,  that  most  of  the  children  who  filled  out 
their  questionnaires  were  aware  of  the  new  spirit  of  pro- 
test as  well  as  the  more  traditionally  compliant  and 
accepting  role  that  their  parents  had  been  expected  to 
play.  For  this  reason,  the  data  on  the  American  Negro 
child  are  particularly  relevant.  Although  our  sampling 
of  middle-class  Negro  children  was  not  as  adequate  as  we 
would  have  liked  (see  part  A ) , the  groups  of  working- 
class  children  cane  from  one  of  the  inner  city  areas  in 
Chicago  and  possibly  reflected  the  attitudes  of  Negro 
children  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 


On  the  basis  of  an  extensive  literature,  it  would 
be  expected  that  Negro  children  would  feel  more  alien- 
ated in  the  society  and  see  themselves  as  less  effec- 
tive in  relation  to  authority  figures,  at  least  to  non- 
family authority  figures,  and  may  also  feel  less  trust 
in  the  benevolence  of  authority  figures.  This  provides 
the  opportunity  to  examine  the  notion  that,  despite  the 
attitudes  of  adults  about  them,  small  children  tend  to 
see  authority  figures  as  benign  and  that  this  perception 
then  erodes  with  increasing  ag e, depend ing  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  authority  figure,  the  position  of 
the  subject  in  society,  and  the  values  of  his  peer  group. 
In  general,  Negro  children  would  be  expected  to  have 
lower  regard  for  non-family  authority  and  to  be  more 
likely  to  expect  punishment  as  a result  of  noncompliance. 
They  would  also  feel  less  guilt  in  relation  to  authority 
figures  and  rules  on  the  logic  that  because  the  system 
is  essentially  unjust,  noncompliance  is  a justified  form 
of  response.  Also,  Negro  children  might  perceive  author- 
ity figures  to  have  greater  power  and  believe  that  the 
various  systems  of  society  support  and  reinforce  one 
another  in  order  to  help  compel  obedience  to  rules  and 
authority  figures.  These  are  not  presented  here  as 
specific  hypotheses  to  be  tested,  but  rather  as  a back- 
ground of  expectations  against  which  to  consider  the  data 
that  will  be  reported. 
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B.  The  Child’s  Conception  of  the  Compliance  System 


B1 • Images  of  Authority  Figures 


a • Affective  Attachment 

Previous  research  on  political  socialization  in  the 
United  States  has  suggested  the  hypothesis  that  percep- 
tion of  distant  authority  figures  is  related  to  one’s 
ov?n  feeling  of  vulnerability  in  the  society,  particular- 
ly in  relation  to  the  figures  involved.  This  hypothesis 
appears  to  hold  for  social  class  differences  in  the 
United  States  among  Caucasians  (Hess  and  Torney,  1967). 
Following  the  hypothesis  that  subjects  who  feel  vulner- 
able in  the  society  endow  authority  figures  with  more 
power  and  expectation  of  benign  qualities,  one  would  ex- 
pect that  Negro  children  would  see  non-family  authority 
figures  in  somewhat  more  positive  terms.  Figure  7-1 
summarizes  the  data  obtained  in  response  to  the  item 
inquiring  about  personal  liking  for  five  authority  fig- 
ures. These  data  show  that  the  President  was  an  object 
of  very  high  regard  for  the  young  children  of  the  re- 
search group,  but  that  this  feeling  declined  rapidly  be- 
tween grades  four  and  eight.  The  regard  for  policeman 
and  teacher  was  at  about  the  same  level  at  a point  that 
could  be  called  moderately  positive.  Again,  the  decline 
in  positive  affect  for  these  two  figures  was  marked  be- 
tween grades  four  and  eight.  There  was  a slight  drop  in 
regard  for  family  authority  figures,  which  is  significant 
for  the  two  parents  combined,  but  even  so  parents’  rat- 
ing was  very  high  by  eighth  grade.  In  comparison  with 
Caucasian  children  in  the  United  States,  the  Negro  chil- 
dren saw  the  President  in  more  positive  terms  but  the 
teacher  and  policeman  in  less  positive  terms.  It  should 
be  noted  with  respect  to  the  teacher  and  policeman  that 
r,.ost  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools  attended  by  these 
children  were  Negroes;  many  if  not  most  of  the  police- 
men in  the  area  tested,  particularly  in  the  area  of  work- 
ing class  schools,  were  also  Negroes.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant point  with  reference  to  the  correlates  associated 
with  these  decreases  of  positive  feelings. 

There  were  no  sex  differences  or  social  class  dif- 
ferences on  this  set  of  items,  with  the  exception  of 
those  concerned  with  the  teacher  on  which  girls  were 
somewhat  more  positive  than  boys;  this  difference  is 
significant  (see  Table  7-1).  Significance  tests  with 
respect  to  the  policeman  were  done  as  part  of  a group  of 
authority  figures,  and  they  do  not  necessarily  extend 
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to  the  policeman  himself ^ However,  the  data  in  Table 
7-2  suggest  that  there  vjere  differences  between  the  mid- 
dle and  low  status  groups,  with  the  policeman  receiving 
higher  regard  from  the  middle  class  children  than  from 
the  working  class  children  Indeed , by  the  end  of  the 
eighth  grade,  it  also  appears  that  there  was  a sex  dif- 
ference as  well,  particularly  in  the  low  status  groups. 
The  mean  affect  rating  of  1,9.7'  for  eighth  grade  low 
status  boys  is  one  of  the  most  negative  ratings  in  the 
entire  group  of  responses.  It  would  appear  from  these 
data  that  young  children  have  h fairly  positive  view 
of  the  policeman  even  in  the  inner-city  urban  areas, 
but  that  by  grade  eight  much  of  this  positive  feeling 
has  been  dissipated.  The  change  in  level  o*  regard  has 
a number  of  imp licat ions , Among  other  things,  it  seems 
likely  that  children  who  began  with  an  expectation  that 
an  authority  figure  is  benign  but  who  found  this  image 
degraded  by  subsequent  experience  might  be  expected  to 
be  even  more  cynical  and  bitter  in  feelings  and  behavior 
toward  this  particular  authority  figure.  It  is  also 
notable  that  these  negative  feelings  seemed  to  be  partic- 
ularly directed  toward  the  law  enforcement  figure.  While 
the  regard  of  lower  class  Negro  boys  for  teachers,  at 
the  end  of  grade  eight,  was  not  high,  it  was  consider- 
ably above  that  directed  toward  the  policeman  (see 
Tables  7-1  and  7-2), 

Of  particular  interest,  however,  is  the  attitude 
toward  the  teacher.  The  quality  of  public  education  has 
been  challenged  by  representatives  of  the  civil  rights 
movements  in  recent  years  in  the  United  States;  and  chil- 
dren in  the  particular  community  had  been  exposed  to 
leaflets  and  other  forms  of  communication  which  protested 
policies  of  the  public  schools,  with  specific  criticisms 
of  schools  in  the  area. 

Relationship  between  attachment  to  figures  and 
classroom  behavior.  The  relation  of  these  attitudes  of 
affiliation  with  the  various  figures  to  classroom  be- 
havior is  indicated  by  the  correlation  coefficients  in 
Table  7-3,  It  is  apparent  from  this  data  that  affective 
attachment  to  the  teacher  was  negatively  correlated  with 
PNI  indices  of  uncooperative  behavior  in  the  classroom, 
particularly  for  sixth  and  eighth  graders.  Also,  af- 
fective attachment  to  the  teacher  was  positively  re- 
lated to  peer  ratings  of  cooperative  behavior  tox^ard 
both  peers  and  the  teacher,  particularly  for  eighth 
grade  girls. 

Regard  for  the  policeman  was  also  negatively  re- 
lated with  uncooperative  behavior  in  the  classroom  for 
eighth  grade  girls  but  not  for  boys. 
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Perception  of  authority  figures  as  helpful.  Correla- 
tions between  "liking"  and  "help”  items  were  positive  and 
significant  for  most  grade-sex  groups  and  for  all  figures 
(see  Table  7-4) . The  likelihood  that  children  who  like 
an  authority  figure  will  also  have  a high  regard  for  the 
figure’s  helpfulness  appears  to  be  substantial  for  U.S. 
Negroes  as  for  U.S.  Caucasians.  However,  it  has  already 
been  noted  that  there  are  great  differences  between  the 
feelings  of  personal  liking  for  authority  figures  and 
other  aspects  of  the  figures'  role  and  personality.  This 
difference  is  possibly  no  more  evident  in  any  instance 
than  in  the  difference  between  the  two  Items  uDo  you 
like  (figure)?”  and  ’’Does  (figure)  want  to  help  you  when 
you  need  it?"  The  general  summary  of  the  data  on  this 
point  is  shown  in  Figure  7-2.  There  are  several  features 
of  these  data  that  are  immediately  apparent'  one  is  that 
there  was  relatively  little  decline  across  the  age  range 
in  terms  of  regard  for  most  of  the  figures’  helpfulness. 
This  is  in  some  contrast  to  findings  pertaining  to  chil- 
dren's perception  of  other  dimensions  of  authority  fig- 
ures. There  is  an  exception  with  respect  to  the  police- 
man and  the  President,  whose  ratings  declined  moderately. 
However,  neither  of  these  reached  the  low  level  of  regard 
that  was  evident  in  the  item  inquiring  about  personal 
liking.  Of  interest  also  is  the  position  of  the  religious 
leader  among  the  other  figures;  he  was  seen  as  more  help- 
ful than  the  father  (who  declined  in  rating  on  this  item) 
and  was  rated  nearly  as  positively  as  the  mother  on 
nuturant  qualities.  The  teacher  ranks  relatively  low, 
although  her  actual  position  is  quite  favorable,  in  terms 
of  scale  level,  and  her  relative  position  among  the  fig- 
ures rises  with  age.  This  is  in  contrast  to  findings 
about  children's  feelings  of  personal  affection  for  all 
non-family  figures  and  suggests  both  a differentiation 
of  authority  roles  as  perceived  by  the  children,  and 
a recognition  that  the  teacher's  role  is  to  assist. 


A similar  differentiation  occurred  for  the  police- 
man but  the  difference  between  the  two  aspects  of  his 
role  is  not  nearly  so  marked. 


There  were  no  social  status  or  sex  differences  on 
the  children's  view  of  their  parents'  or  of  the  teacher's 
helpfulness,  nor  did  social  class  or  sex  differences  show 
for  the  policeman  or  for  other  authority  figures  consid- 
ered as  a group.  There  was  some  tendency  for  girls  to 
be  more  positive  toward  the  President  on  this  item  than 
were  the  boys;  the  means  pertaining  to  girls  were  5.10, 
4.58jaud  4.34  at  grades  4,  6yand  8;  the  corresponding 
means  for  boys  were  4.90,  3.99^and  4.06.  It  is  not  cer- 
tain, however,  that  this  is  a significant  difference. 
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Relationship  between  view  of  authority  figures  as 
helpful  and  peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior.  Cor- 
relations shown  in  Table  7-5  indicate  that  view  of  author- 
ity figures,  particularly  the  teacher,  as  helpful  is  sig- 
nificantly related  to  classroom  conduct,,  The  relationship 
is  more  consistent  for  sixth  and  eighth  graders^  in  these 
grades,  students  of  both  sexes  having  a high  regard  for 
their  teacher’s  helpfulness  were  less  likely  to  be  rated 
by  their  classmates  as  displaying  uncooperative  behavior 
toward  peers  and/or  the  teacher,  Eighth  grade  girls  per- 
ceiving their  teacher  as  helpful  were  also  more  likely 
to  be  seen  by  their  classmates  as  behaving  in  a cooper- 
ative way  toward  either  peers  or  the  teacher.  In  general, 
the  relationship  between  ratings  of  authority  figures* 
helpfulness  and  peer  ratings  of  classrc  om  behavior  seems 
to  be  more  potent  for  the  Negro  than  the  Caucasian  U.S, 
children , 

Summary . Fourth  grade  U.S.  Negro  children  expressed 
highly  positive  feelings  for  all  authority  figures.  With 
age,  feelings  of  attachment  to  all  figures  compared  declined 
significantly.  The  decline  was  most  pronounced  with  re- 
spect to  the  policeman.  President,  and  teacher.  With  the 
exception  of  the  teacher,  for  whom  girls  expressed  somewhat 
more  positive  feelings  than  did  boys,  no  other  sex  or  SES 
differences  were  apparent  in  the  data. 

Although  liking  for  authority  figures  was  positively 
and  significantly  associated  with  perception  of  them  as 
helpful,  the  patterns  of  U.S.  Negro  children’s  responses  to 
these  two  sets  of  items  were  substantially  different*. 

Across  all  grades,  the  ratings  of  individual  figures  were 
less  differentiated  on  the  scale  of  "willingness  to  help" 
than  on  the  scale  of  "liking,"  and  a decline  of  means  with 
age  was  less  marked  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter  scale. 
Older  children  expressed  less  trust  than*  did  the  younger  for 
the  nurturant  qualities  of  the  father,  policeman,  and 
President.  No  sex  or  SES  differences  affected  the  ratings 
of  parents’  and  the  teacher’s  helpfulness;  however,  girls 
tended  to  have  somewhat  more  positive  views  than  boys  re- 
garding the  Prime  Minister’s  helpfulness. 

Correlations  between  ’’liking"  and  "help"  items  on  the 
one  side  and  peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior  on  the  other 
indicated  that  both  these  measures  of  children’s  orienta- 
tions toward  authority  correlated  positively  with  coopera- 
tive behavior  and  negatively  with  noncompliant  behavior 
in  the  classroom. 


FIGURE  7-1 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  ATTACHMENT 
TO  AUTHORITY  FIGURES,  BY  GRADE 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


Item:  Do  you  like  (figure)? 

Scale:  1 - No,  not  at  all;  6 - Yes,  very,  very  much. 


FIGURE  7-2 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  PERCEPTION  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES 
AS  HELPFUL,  BY  GRADE 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


Item:  Does  (figure)  want  to  help  you  when  you  need  it? 

Scale:  1 “ Never;  6 - Always. 


TABLE  7-1 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  ATTACHMENT  TO  TEACHER* 
BY  GPAPE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

HIGH 

GIRLS 

STATUS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

TOTALS 

GIRLS 

BY  SEX 
BOYS 

Four 

4.29 

4.81 

3,77 

4.30 

4.06 

4.59 

4.26 

4.49 

4,03 

Six 

3.54 

3.86 

3.59 

3.72 

3.60 

2.63 

3*21 

3.75 

3.32 

Eight 

3*21 

3.53 

2.88 

3.24 

3.22 

3.07 

3.15 

3.43 

2,94 

Totals 

3*70 

3.76 

3.59 

3.92 

3.45 

Note,  Significant  effects:  Grade, 

teachers?  Item  Scale:  1 No,  Not 

Seir.  Item:  "Do  you 

at  all;  6 - Yes,  very 

like  your 
’ very.  much. 

TABLE 

CM 

1 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  ATTACHMENT  TO  POLICEMAN 
BY  GPADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 

# 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

HIGH  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

TOTALS 

GIRLS 

BY  SEX 
BOYS 

Four 

4.25 

4.31 

4.01 

4*16 

4.24 

4.68 

4*40 

4,28 

4.22 

Six 

3.44 

3.39 

3.24 

3.31 

3.95 

3.30 

3.68 

3.62 

3.25 

Eight 

2.34 

2.51 

1.97 

2.27 

2.50 

2.43 

2.47 

2.50 

2.13 

Totals 

3.38 

3.26 

3.60 

3.50 

3.24 

Note.  Significant  effects:  (other  authority  figures)  Grade. 

Item:  "Do  you  like  policemen?"  Item  Scale:  1 - No,  not  at  all; 

6 - Yes,  very  very  much. 


TABLE  7-3 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  ATTACHMENT  TO  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  (LIKING) 
AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


FIGURES  ' GRADE-'-  " PEER. 'NOMINATION ' INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 


TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS  ‘ 

TO  TEACHER 
"GIRLS  "BOYS  ~ 

TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS  ' 

TO  TEACHER 
“GIRLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 . 

.14 

.03 

.13 

.06 

-.08 

.00 

-.08 

-.00 

6 

.00 

.08 

.04 

.08 

-.07 

-.0.1.. 

: -.15 

-.02 

8 

.08 

.08 

.07. 

.14 

-.14 

-.17  . 

-.14 

-.12 

Mother 

'4 

-.04 

.10  . 

-.0.9 

' .10 

.08 

-.01 

••  .12 

-.01 

6 

.04 

.02 

.08 

.11 

-.10 

-.03 

-.17 

-.13 

8 

.10 

-.20* 

.14 

.02 

-.11 

.10 

-.13 

.01 

Teacher 

4 

-.02 

.14 

.02 

.24* 

-.09 

-.19* 

v ■ 

-.10 

-.16 

6 

•11 

.12 

.14  ' 

.11 

. I-,  30* 

-.16 

-.40* 

-.26* 

8 

.21* 

.14 

.34* 

.15 

-.27* 

-.14 

-.38* 

-.22* 

Policeman 

4 

-.10 

.12 

-.09  •; 

.15 

-.03 

-.14  " 

"-.01 

-.09 

6 

.08 

.13 

.15 

.36 

-.17 

-.10 

-.20* 

-.18 

8 

' .11 

-.01 

.07 

.00 

-.24* 

.04 

-.26* 

-.04 

President 

A 

-.02 

.19* 

.01 

.17 

-.18 

-.1/ 

-.18 

-.15 

6 

-.01 

-.14 

-.05 

-.14 

-.20* 

.07 

-.17 

.07 

8 

-.04 

-.20* 

-.02 

-.02 

-.02 

.13 

-.04 

.10 

Note,  * Indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  7-4 


CORRELATION  BETWEEN  LIKING  FOR  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND 
PERCEPTION  OF  THEM  AS  HELPFUL  BY  GRADE  AMD  SEX  CROUPS 

(U.S.  NEGRO) 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

FOUR 

BOYS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

SIX 

BOYS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

Father 

.16 

.29* 

.38* 

.26* 

.61* 

.29* 

Mother 

r-i 

o 

• 

f 

.28* 

.41* 

.06 

.44* 

.37* 

Teacher 

.17 

.30* 

.70* 

.38* 

.34* 

.13 

Policeman 

.21* 

.18 

.52* 

.30* 

.15 

.40* 

President 

.20* 

.09 

.33* 

.45* 

.37* 

.26* 

Note. * Indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  7-5 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  0^  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AS 
HELPFUL,  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  CROUPS 

(U.S.  I.’EGRC) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 


TO  PE 
CIRLS 

ERS 

BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  PE 
GIRLS 

ERS 

BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
nr’ES  BOYS 

Father 

4 

.03 

-.08 

.07 

-.09 

.02 

.07 

.02 

.06 

6 

-.12 

.06 

-.06 

.1C 

-.00 

.03 

-.03 

-.03 

8 

.07 

.10 

-.02 

.15 

.05 

-.09 

-.00 

-.16 

Mother 

4 

-.07 

.19 

-.11 

.19* 

.07 

-.16 

.08 

-.16 

6 

.15 

.05 

.23* 

.14 

-.19* 

.01 

-.25* 

-.03 

8 

.20* 

.04 

.15 

.10 

-.09 

.04 

-.16 

-.03 

Teacher 

4 

-.14 

-.04 

-.12 

-.08 

.05 

-.14 

.08 

-.12 

6 

.09 

.09 

.11 

.06 

-.26* 

-.22* 

-.35* 

-.27* 

8 

.27* 

.16 

.20* 

.15 

-.28* 

-.19* 

-.32* 

-.22* 

President 

4 

-.14 

-.24* 

-.11 

-.36* 

-.04 

-.08 

.05 

.06 

6 

-.03 

-.24* 

-.13 

-.18 

.12 

.16 

.16 

.17 

8 

-.06 

.09 

.15 

.32* 

-.13 

-.18 

-.23* 

-.22* 

Policeman 

4 

-.11 

.16 

-.14 

.23* 

.02 

-.20* 

.02 

-.21* 

0 

.11 

.03 

.13 

-.02 

-.21* 

-.05 

-.24* 

-.10 

8 

-.17 

.01 

-.17 

.06 

.10 

.01 

.10 

-.02 

Religious 

4 

.05 

-.20* 

,06 

-.04 

-.02 

.15 

-.01 

.21* 

Leader 

6 

-.11 

-.12 

-.06 

-.11 

-.04 

.12 

-.01 

.19* 

8 

-.15 

.14 

-.01 

.22* 

.12 

CO 

o 

» 

! 

.12 

-.14 

Friends 

4 

.02 

.04 

-.00 

.04 

-.10 

.07 

-.12 

.08 

6 

.04 

.01 

.05 

.09 

.24* 

-.02 

.05 

-.10 

8 

.07 

.15 

.05 

-.02 

-.10 

-.07 

-.03 

-.06 

Note.  * Indicates  significant  correlation. 


b . Perception  of  the  Power  of  Authority  Figures 
to  Punish  Noncompliance 

The  responses  of  the  U.  S.  Negro  children  to  this 
item  are  shown  in  Figure  7-3.  It  is  evident  from  this 
graph  that  the  figures  rated  fall  into  three  group- 
ings: the  first  includes  parents  and  the  judge:  the 

second  includes  the  policeman,  the  President,  and  the 
teacher;  and  the  third  the  religious  leader  and  friends, 
both  of  whom  were  seen  to  have  relatively  little  punitive 
power.  Parental  figures  and  the  judge  seemed  to  lose 
little  of  their  punitive  power  in  the  eyes  of  children 
of  this  research  group  over  the  fourth  to  eighth  grade 
range.  The  second  and  third  groups,  however,  showed  a 
significant  decline  as  children  gr ew  older.  In  general, 
this  pattern  indicates  a greater  differentiation  among 
the  figures  by  eighth  grade  chan  fourth  grade  children, 
a finding  compatible  with  other  results  of  this  study 
and  with  previous  research. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  identification  of 
the  judge,  as  early  as  the  fourth  grade,  as  a figure 
with  high  punitive  power.  Differentiation  of  his  role 
from  that  of  the  policeman  apparently  takes  place  early 
in  the  children’s  experience. 

There  are  relatively  few  significant  differences 
between  the  high  and  low  status  groups  in  their  percep- 
tion of  the  authority  figures’  power  to  punish  noncom- 
pliance. High  status  children  saw  their  father  as 
slightly  more  powerful  on  this  item  than  did  low  status 
children;  the  means  for  the  low  status  group  were  5.13, 
5.39^and  4.99  at  grades  4,  6jand  8;  the  corresponding 
means  for  the  high  status  group  were  5.55,  5.51jand 
5.18.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  this  is  a signif- 
icant difference.  The  differences  between  the  two 
SES  groups  in  reference  to  the  mother  are  even 
smaller  (the  means  were  5.08,  5.51,  5.61  for  the  low 
status  groups  at  grades  4,  6*and  8 and  5.38,  5.42^and 
5 . 65y respectively; f or  the  high  status  group).  There 
are  virtually  no  differences  between  the  two  social  status 
groups  on  the  perception  of  the  teacher  on  this  item,  and 
very  little  for  other  authority  figures,  policeman,  judge, 
and  President. 


Although  we  had  expected  that  the  U.S.  Negro  chil- 
dren, comparer  to  the  U.S.  Caucasian,  would  see  author- 
ity figures  as  more  powerful,  as  measured  by  this  item, 
that  turns  out  not  to  be  the  case.  Although  the  group- 
ings of  figures  are  the  same  for  the  two  U.S.  samples 
there  are  some  differences  in  their  perception  of  teacher, 
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policeman*  and  President.  The  teacher  was  seen  as  hav- 
ing more  power  to  punish  by  U.S.  Caucasians  than  by  U.S. 
Negroes.  There  is  also  a little  more  similarity  between 
father  and  mother  for  the  Caucasians;  otherwise*  the  two 
ethnic  groups  seem  to  be  quite  similar  on  this  particular 
item. 


There  are  no  sex  differences  in  the  perception  of 
father’s  and  mother’s  power  to  punish.  Neither  are  there 
differences  between  boys  and  girls  in  their  perception  of 
teacher's  punitive  power.  There  are  differences  between 
the  sexes*  particularly  at  the  early  grades*  in  their 
view  of  other  non-family  authority  figures’  power  to 
punish  (see  Table  7-6).  However^ the  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion of  these  differences  varied  by  figure;  fourth  and 
sixth  grade  boys  perceived  the  policeman  as  more  power- 
ful than  did  girls  (means  for  boys  at  these  grades  were 
4.91  and  4.54  while  the  corresponding  means  for  girls 
were  4.39  and  4.37);  at  the  eighth  grade*  this  difference 
was  reversed  with  girls  attributing  the  policeman 
more  power  to  punish  than  did  boys  (at  grade  8*  the  means 
were  3.59  for  boys  and  3.94  for  girls).  No  sex  differ- 
ences appear  with  respect  to  the  judge's  punitive  power* 
but  there  is  a different  perception  of  the  President; 
boys  tended  to  see  the  President  as  having  more  power  to 
punish  a person  when  he  does  wrong  than  did  girls  of  this 
research  group  (means  for  boys  were  4.80,  4.38,  3.88  at 
grades  4*  6, and  8;  the  corresponding  means  for  girls 
were  4.02,  3.86>and  3.65)*  The  view  of  the  religious 
leader  shows  some  sex  difference,  with  boys  perceiving 
him  as  having  more  power  to  punish  (boys'  means  at  grades 
4,  6^and  8 were  3.02,  2.98^and  2.32;  the  corresponding 
means  for  girls  were  3.13*  2.67*  1.97).  The  sex  differ- 
ence does  not  show  up  at  the  fourth  grade,  and  it  is  not 
clear  how  significant  it  is.  Since  policeman*  judge, 
religious  leader  and  President  were  grouped  under  "other 
authority  figures, the  relative  contribution  of  each  of 
these  to  the  significant  difference  by  sex*  on  the  com- 
posite index*  must  be  estimated  from  the  individual  item 
scores. 

Relationship  between  view  of  authority  figures'  power 
to  punish  and  classroom  behavior.  The  relationship  of  this 
item  to  behavior  in  the  classroom  is  of  particular  interest 
(see  Table  7-7) . According  to  these  data,  it  is  belief  in 
parents'  rather  than  teacher's  punitive  power  that  cor- 
relates significantly  (and  in  the  expected  direction)  with 
peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior.  Although  the  correla- 
tions between  teacher's  power  to  punish  and  PNI  indices 
of  classroom  behavior  are  in  the  expected  direction  for 
most  of  the  sample  subgroups,  they  are  not  significant. 
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On  the  other  hand*  correlations  between  PNI  indices  of 
classroom  behavior  and  belief  in  father’s  punitive  pow 
are  consistently  significant  and  in  the  expected  direc 
tion  only  for  eighth  grade  boys.  Belief  in  mother’s 
punitive  power  correlates  positively  with  cooperative 
classroom  behavior  also  for  eighth  grade  boys.  The 
corresponding  correlations  for  girls  are  not  signifi- 
cant, however. 


er 


The  pattern  of  responses  to  the  item,  "Whose  punish- 
ment do  you  fear  the  most?"  is  found  in  Table  7-8.  The 
pattern  of  these  responses  suggests  that  perception  of 
a figure’s  power  to  punish  is  not  necessarily  associated 
with  a child’s  fear  of  the  figure’s  punishment.  For  ex- 
ample, children  in  the  fourth  grade  did  not  differentiate 
between  father  and  mother  in  terms  of  his  or  her  power  to 
punish.  However,  there  is  a substantial  difference  in 
the  percentage  of  children  who  fear  their  mother’s  vs. 
their  father’s  punishment.  More  children  mentioned  the 
father  than  the  mother  as  the  figure  whose  punishment 
they  fear  the  most.  This  changes  significantly  across 
grades  with  nominations  of  the  father  dropping  and  nom- 
inations of  the  mother  rising  so  that,  by  eighth  grade, 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  number  of  children  nom- 
inating each  of  these  two  figures.  The  increase  with 
age  of  the  frequency  of  children  fearing  the  mother’s 
punishment  most  parallels  a similar  increase  in  chil- 
dren’s perception  of  the  mother’s  power  to  punish. 


Another  figure  whose  nominations  as  the  figu 
punishment  is  feared  the  most  increased  with  grad 
policeman.  Yet,  children’s  perception  of  the  pol 
power  to  punish  decreased  between  fourth  and  eigh 
More  children  nominated  the  President  than  the  te 
as  the  figure  whose  punishment  they  fear  most,  bu 
differentiation  appeared  between  these  figures  in 
of  their  perceived  power  to  punish  noncompliance. 


re  whose 
e is  the 
iceman  9 s 
th  grade, 
acher 
t no 
terms 


Summary . Of  the  eight  figures  considered,  parents 
and  the  judge  ranked  highest  on  the  scale  of  power  to 
punish;  policeman.  President,  and  teacher  ranked  second, 
with  their  means  clustered  quite  closely  together,  and 
the  religious  leader  and  friends  ranked  even  lower.  With 
age,  children’s  estimates  of  the  punitive  power  of  the 
policeman,  President,  teacher,  and  religious  leader  de- 
creased, while  little  change  with  age  was  apparent  in 
the  ratings  of  the  punitive  power  of  parents  and  the 
judge. 
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High  status  children  attributed  to  their  parents  some- 
what more  power  to  punish  than  did  low  status  children; 
the  SES  difference  was  more  pronounced  for  the  father  than 
the  mother. 

Sex  differences  were  significant  only  for  the  index 
concerning  non-family  and  non-school  authority  figures; 
boys  showed  a higher  regard  than  girls  for  the  punitive 
power  of  all  figures  comprising  that  index  except  for 
the  judge,  where  no  sex  differences  were  apparent. 


The  relationships  between  perception  of  the  punitive 
power  of  authority  figures  and  classroom  behavior  indi- 
cated that  the  two  sets  of  variables  tend  to  be  related, 
especially  for  eighth  grade  boys;  for  this  group,  high 
regard  for  the  punitive  power  of  parents  (especially  the 
father)  correlated  positively  with  scores  of  compliant 
behavior  and  negatively  with  scores  of  noncompliant  be- 
havior at  school. 
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FIGURE  7-3 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEW  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES' 
POWER  TO  PUNISH,  BY  GRADE 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


Item:  Does  (figure)  have  the  power  to  punish  you  when  you  do  wrong? 


Scale:  1 ~ Never;  6 - Always 


TABLE  7-6 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEW  OF  SEVERAL  AUTHORITY  FIGURES' 
POWER  TO  PUNISH  NONCOMPLIANCE,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 

(U.S.  NEGRO) 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

HIGH  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

TOTALS 

GIRLS 

BY  SE] 
BOYS 

Four 

4.20 

4.04 

4.31 

4.18 

4.04 

4.55 

4.24 

4.04 

4.39 

Six 

4.08 

3.87 

4.26 

4.08 

4.12 

4.03 

4.08 

3.97 

4.19 

Eight 

3.69 

3.65 

3.79 

3.71 

3.79 

3.50 

3.66 

3.69 

3.69 

Totals 

3.99 

4.02 

3.91 

4.11 

Note,  Significant  effects:  Grade,  Sex,  Index  based  on  combination 

of  4 items:  "Does  the  President  (Policeman,  Judge,  Religious  Leader) 

have  the  power  to  punish  you  when  you  do  wrong?”  Item  Scale:  1 - 
Never;  6 - Always, 
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TABLE  7-7 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  POWER  OF  AUTHORITY 
FIGURES  TO  PUNISH  NONCOWPLIANCE  AND  CLASSROOM 
BEHAVIOR, . BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


FIGURES  GRADE  • PEEP.  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Father 

4 

.02 

.04 

-.02 

.08 

.04 

-.00 

.08 

.03 

6 

.04 

-.08 

.04 

.04 

,11 

.09 

.15 

.09 

8 

.07 

.30* 

.02 

.22* 

-.06 

-.19* 

-.07 

-.19* 

Mother 

4 

.06 

.11 

.09 

.13 

.06 

.07 

.01 

.06 

6 

-.06 

-.05 

-.07 

-.06 

.21* 

.14 

.18 

.11 

8 

.08 

.30* 

.05 

.23* 

-.08 

-.12 

-.15 

-.17 

Teacher 

4 

-.09 

-.03 

-.14 

-.06 

-.06 

.14 

„02 

.14 

6 

-.04 

-.03 

.06 

.00 

-.05 

-.06 

-.22* 

-.08 

8 

,11 

.13 

.06 

.06 

-.14 

-.10 

-.12 

-.17 

Policeman 

4 

.04 

.09 

, -.00 

.10 

-.23* 

.00 

-.15 

.04 

6 

-.06 

.00 

-.01 

.02 

.18  . 

.04 

.08 

.06 

S 

-.03 

-.03 

-.20* 

-.02 

.14 

-.04 

.12 

-.06 

President 

4 

.10 

-.04 

.15 

-.07 

-.12 

-.02 

-.19* 

.01 

6 

.24* 

-.06 

.23* 

-.02 

-.06 

.06 

-.07 

-.04 

O 

O 

.07 

-.09 

.09 

-.12 

-.02 

-.07 

-.02 

.03 

Judge 

4 

-.03 

.12 

-.01 

.13 

.10 

-.02 

.13 

-.04 

6 

.15 

.02 

.17 

.07 

-.13 

-.06 

-.16 

-.08 

8 

.08 

-.13 

.08 

-.02 

-.10 

-.05 

-.09 

-.05 

Religious 

4 

-.24* 

-.05 

-.16 

-.04 

-.03 

,04 

.05 

.10 

Leader 

6 

.05 

-.18 

.04 

-.03 

-.05 

.01 

-.11 

.01 

8 

.03 

.14 

.12 

.30* 

-.04 

-.,21* 

-.09 

-.15 

Friends 

4 

.10 

-.01 

.22* 

.01 

-.01 

.06 

.06 

.02 

6 

.02 

-.13 

.04 

-.17 

-.13 

.09 

-.13 

.12 

8 

.04 

-.03 

.02 

.05 

-.14 

.04 

.05 

.02 

Note.  * Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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TABLE  7-8 


AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WHOSE  PUNISHMENT  IS  FEARED  THE  MOST, 
PERCENTAGES  OF  NOMINATIONS  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 

(U.S.  NEGRO) 


Mother 

Father 

FIGURES. 

Teacher  Policeman 

Religious  Pres- 
Leader*  ident 

Grade  4 Total 

16 

44 

04 

13 

02 

17 

Low  Status 

18 

35 

08 

16 

03 

16 

High  Status 

13 

52 

01 

10 

00 

18 

Girls 

17 

39 

05 

13 

02 

18 

Boys 

14 

48 

03 

12 

01 

17 

Grade  6 Total 

22 

38 

02 

15 

01 

17 

Low  Status 

27 

39 

03 

14 

00 

12 

High  Status 

16 

37 

00 

15 

01 

22 

Girls 

24 

40 

02 

13 

01 

11 

Boys 

19 

35 

02 

16 

00 

23 

Grade  8 Total 

33 

33 

00 

20 

02 

08 

Low  Status 

30 

29 

01 

26 

04 

05 

High  Status 

37 

38 

00 

13 

00 

10 

Girls 

47 

24 

01 

19 

01 

04 

Boys 

19 

42 

00 

21 

03 

11 

Note.  Item:  "Whose  punishment  do  you  fear  the  most?"  Friends  and 

Anyone  else  omitted. 
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• Children * s View  of  .the  Consequenc es__o f ITon- 
c bmp 1 i an ce-^lnev it ability  of  Punishment 

The  responses  of  U.S.  Negro  children  to  the  item 
dealing  with  beliefs  in  inevitability  of  punishment  for 
disobedience  of  the  rules  of  various  authority  figures 
are  shown  in  Figure  7-4.  This  figure  shows  little  dif- 
ferentiation of  responses  among  the  several  systems  and 
figures.  It  seems  unlikely  that  these  differences  among 
figures  are  significant,  and9  in  addition,  there  is  very 
little  change  by  grade.  The  greatest  changes  appear  to 
be  those  associated  with  the  parents,  where  the  mean 
for  father  drops  from  a high  of  4.79  at  grade  4 to  3.96 
at  grade  8.  There  is  less  decline  for  mother,  but,  if 
viewed  together  with  the  father^  mean,  it  is  a signifi- 
cant drop.  No  great  changes  appear  for  teacher  or  for 
other  authority  figures. 

The  social  class  differences  on  these  responses  are 
minimal;  however,  there  are  sex  differences  for  father, 
mother,  and  for  other  authority  figures  (Father:  the 

means  at  grades'  4,  6j and  8 were  4.98,  4.56,  4.22  for  boys 
and  4.63,  4.15,  3.76  for  girls#  Mother:  4.71,  4.64, 

4.13  for  boys  and  4.43,  4.35,  4.21  for  girls.  Police- 
man: 4.46,  4.46,  3.92  for  boys  and  4.08,  3*87,  4.06  for 

girls.  City:  5.14,  4.35,  4.48  for  boys  and  4.53,  4.40, 

4.26  for  girls.  Government:  4.31,  3.69,  4.31  for  boys 

and  3.90,  3.24,  3.70  for  girls).  The  differences  are  in 
the  same  direction  for  responses  to  the  teacher,  but  these 
do  not  achieve  significance  at  the  .001  level.  In  each 
case,  the  boys  thought  it  more  likely  that  they  would  be 
punished  as  a result  of  noncomplian ce c This  was  espe- 
cially true  at  the  younger  age  levels.  There  is  a change 
in  this  sex  difference  at  grade  eight  for  mother  and 
for  policeman,  indicating  a sharp  decline  between  grades 
six  and  eight  for  boys. 

Relationships  between  belief  in  the  inevitability  of 
punishment  by  authority  figures  for  disobedience  of  their 
rules  and  peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior.  These  data 
are  shown  in  Table  7-9.  While  there  are  few  significant 
correlations  for  girls,  there  are  some  interesting  pat- 
terns for  boys.  For  sixth  and  eighth  grade  boys,  belief 
that  city  officials  will  inevitably  punish  them  for  non- 
compliance  correlates  positively  with  compliant  class- 
room behavior  and  negatively  with  noncompliant  behavior. 
However,  for  sixth  grade  boys,  negative  classroom  behav- 
ior correlates  positively  with  belief  in  the  inevit- 
ability of  punishment  by  father,  mother,  teacher^ and  gov- 
ernment. Inevitability  of  punishment  by  teacher  and  gov- 
ernment also  correlates  negatively  with  positive  classroom 
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behavior.  In 
punishment  of 
as  inevitable 
within  the  cl 
sistent  for  s 
mentioned,  it 
groups . 


other  words,  sixth  grade  boys  who  see  the 
father,  mother,  teacher^  and  government 
are  seen  as  exhibiting  noncompliant  behavior 
assroom*  While  this  pattern  is  very  con- 
ixth  grade  boys  in  relation  to  the  figures 
is  not  found  for  any  other  sex  or  grade 


Summary,  The  ranking  of  figures  and  systems  on  the 
scale  of  inevitability  of  punishment  indicated  little  dis- 
crimination among  them  and  no  substantial  change  with  age 
in  children’s  beliefs  about  the  likelihood  of  punishment 
following  noncompliance. 


Responses  to  this  item  did  not  differ  by 
there  were  significant  sex  differences  on  the  r 
all  figures  and  systems  considered,  except  the 
in  each  case,  boys  demonstrated  stronger  belief 
girls  in  the  inevitability  of  getting  punished 
compliance  with  the  figures’  rules,. 


SES  but 
atings  of 
teacher ; 
s than  did 
for  non- 


Correlations  between  responses  to  these  questionnaire 
items  and  peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior  were  con- 
sistently significant  for  sixth  grade  boys;  however,  the 
direction  of  the  relationship  differed,  depending  on  the 
authority  figures.  Beliefs  in  the  inevitability  or  pun- 
ishment by  city  officials  correlated  positively  with  com- 
pliant behavior  and  negatively  with  noncompliant  behavior; 
the  relationship  was  in  the  opposite  direction  for  sixth 
grade  boys  believing  in  the  inevitability  of  punishment 
for  disobedience  of  rules  of  all  other  authority  figures. 
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FIGURE  7-4 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  INEVITABILITY  OF  PUNISHMENT 
FOLLOWING  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  AUTHORITY  FIGURES'  RULES,  BY  GRADE 

(U.S.  NEGRO) 


Item : If  you  <1°  not  obey  the  laws  or  rules  of  (figure),  does  he  punish  you? 

Scale:  1 - Never;  6 - Always. 


TABLE  7-9 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  BELIEF  III  INEVITABILITY  OF  PUNISH:  FHT 
FOR  DISOBEDIENCE  OF  RULES  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  SYSTEMS 
AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEN  GROUPS 

(u.s.  negro; 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIPLS 

BOYS 

GIPLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Father 

U 

.09 

-.04 

.00 

.03 

-.06 

-.-7 

-.03 

-.03 

6 

- .06 

-.03 

-.06 

-.01 

.12 

.19* 

.13 

.24* 

8 

.06 

.02 

.16 

.05 

-.09 

-.02 

-.12 

-.03 

Mother 

U 

-.01 

.10 

-.10 

.02 

-.07 

-.04 

-.11 

-.07 

6 

-.05 

-.11 

-.07 

-.13 

.08 

.25* 

.07 

.25* 

8 

.06 

.00 

.17 

.01 

-.10 

-.00 

-.13 

-.07 

Teacher 

U 

.06 

.01 

.05 

-.03 

-.14 

.03 

-.17 

.01 

6 

— • OB 

-.25* 

-.03 

-.19* 

.09 

.20* 

.01 

.29* 

8 

.11 

.09 

.04 

.11 

-.11 

-.04 

-.07 

-.07 

City 

4 

-.09 

.04 

-.11 

.06 

-.04 

.12 

.00 

.08 

6 

.06 

.20* 

.00 

.19* 

.04 

-.11 

.01 

-.12 

3 

.05 

.19* 

-.02 

.20* 

-.06 

-.19* 

-.10 

-.25* 

Government 

4 

-.14 

-.09 

-.22* 

-.03 

-.13 

-'.06 

-.11 

-.06 

6 

.02 

-.16 

.03 

-.22* 

-.15 

.23* 

-.09 

.21* 

3 

.19* 

.02 

.13 

.07 

-.14 

-.02 

-.20* 

-.08 

Policeman 

U 

-.02 

.02 

-.01 

.17 

-.14 

-.03 

-.14 

-.05 

6 

.08 

-.04 

.07 

-.02 

-.11 

.18 

-.12 

.13 

8 

.01 

-.10 

.02 

-.17 

.06 

.09 

.01 

.16 

Note.  * Indicates  significant  correlation. 


d . Inter-system  Support  for  Sanctions  Against  Non- 
compliance 


Children's  beliefs  about  the  degree  to  which  author- 
ity figures  are  likely  to  enforce  each  other's  rules  are 
important  to  an  understanding  of  their  image  of  author- 
ity. These  beliefs  were  assessed  through  questionnaire 
items  dealing  with  children's  expectations  that  punish- 
ment from  an  authority  figure  (or  a system's  officials) 
for  disobedience  of  their  rules  will  be  reinforced  by 
other  authority  figures.  The  responses  of  U.S.  Negro 
children  are  presented  in  Tables  7-10  and  7-11  and 
Figures  7-5  through  7-9. 

Inspection  of  Table  7-10  shows  that  high  percentages 
of  Negro  children  believe  that  both  their  parents  sup- 
port the  discipline  of  all  other  authority  figures.  This 
belief  remains  constant  across  grades  and  does  not  vary 
by  sex  or  SES  (see  Table  7-11).  There  also  appears  to  be 
no  discrimination  among  non-family  authorities  as  re- 
cipients of  parental  support  for  their  obedience  require- 
ments. However,  belief  that  parents'  discipline  will  be 
reinforced  by  other  authority  figures  was  expressed  by 
substantially  fewer  children.  Across  all  grades,  more 
children  expect  that  their  parents'  discipline  will  be 
reinforced  by  other  members  cf  the  family,  and  substan- 
tially fewer  expectations  for  reinforcement  of  parental 
discipline  by  the  policeman,  teacher,  religious  leaderj 
and  anyone  else  were  reported  (see  Figure  7-5).  In  ad- 
dition, belief  in  non-family  authorities'  support  of 
parents'  discipline  declined  significantly  with  age,  while 
belief  in  parents'  support  of  non-family  authorities  re- 
mained constant.  This  may  be  an  indication  that  actual 
cxperiences--presumably  increasing  with  age--help  modify 
children's  beliefs  about  mutual  support  between  family 
and  non-family  authorities. 

Data  regarding  the  figures  expected  to  reinforce 
the  teacher's  discipline  are  shown  in  Figure  7-6.  Across 
all  grades,  parents  and  the  principal  appeared  to  be  the 
figures  most  often  expected  by  U.S.  Negro  children  to 
reinforce  the  discipline  of  the  teacher.  Other  members 
of  the  family,  the  policeman,  religious  leader^and  any- 
one else  were  cited  by  fewer  children  across  all  grades. 
Fourth  graders  cited  the  policeman  more  often  than  other 
members  of  the  family  as  reinforcers  of  the  teacher's 
discipline.  However,  belief  in  parents 1 > principal ' s, 
and  other  family  members'  support  of  teacher's  discipline 
remained  constant  with  grade  while  belief  that  punish- 
ment from  the  teacher  will  be  reinforced  by  the  police- 
man, religious  leader  and  anyone  else  declined  as  chil- 
dren grew  older. 
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Data  regarding  the  figures  expected  to  reinforce 
the  discipline  of  city  officials  (see  Figure  7-8)  in- 
dicate that,  over  all  grades,  parents  and  other  family 
members  were  expected  more  often  than  the  teacher,  re- 
ligious leader,  or  anyone  else  to  reinforce  punishment 
for  disobedience  of  city  rules.  Also,  expectatiois  that 
parents  and  other  family  members  will  reinforce  the  dis- 
cipline of  city  officials  remained  constant  from  grade 
four  to  eight,  while  belief  in  the  teacher’s,  religious 
leader’s^  and  anyone  else's  support  of  the  disciplinary 
acts  of  city  officials  declined  with  grade. 

Similarly,  parents,  policeman  and  judge  were  cited 
across  all  grades  substantially  more  often  than  were  the 
teacher,  religious  leader^  and  anyone  else  as  reinforcers 
of  the  discipline  of  national  government  officials  (see 
Figure  7-9).  Policeman  and  judge  were  cited  slightly 
less  often  than  parents  as  reinforcers  of  the  discipline 
of  national  government  officials.  In  addition,  responses 
regarding  parents,  policeman^ and  judge  remained  constant 
with  grade,  while  belief  in  the  teacher’s,  religious 
leader’s^and  anyone  else’s  reinforcement  of  the  discipline 
of  national  government  officials  declined  significantly 
with  grade. 

An  interesting  finding  that  differentiated  U.S. 

Negro  from  U.S.  Caucasian  children  was  that  belief  in 
parents’  reinforcing  the  discipline  of  non-family  author- 
ities was  more  potent  in  the  former  than  the  latter  (com- 
pare Tables  7-11  with  6-8)«  In  U.S.  Negro  children’s  view, 
parents  appeared  to  be  more  supportive  of  the  teacher’s 
discipline  than  did  the  principal;  similarly,  parents 
were  seen  as  more  likely  to  reinforce  punishment  for 
disobedience  of  the  rules  of  city  and  national  govern- 
ment than  were  the  judge  and  the  policeman. 

The  statistical  significance  of  sampling  variations 
in  children’s  beliefs  about  inter-system  support  was 
tested  for  scores  (or  indices)  summarizing  response  fre- 
quencies for  groups  of  individual  figures.  These  group- 
ings are  shown  in  Table  7-11.  The  indices  for  parents’ 
support  of  non-family  authorities,  other  family  members’ 
support  of  parents,  total  family’s  support  of  school, 
friends’  support  of  school,  and  friends’  support  of  all 
authority  figures  showed  no  significant  variations  by 
grade,  sex, or  SES.  Belief  in  non-family  authorities’ 
support  of  parents’  and  teacher’s  discipline  declined 
significantly  with  increasing  grade.  Belief  in  anyone 
else’s  support  of  all  authority  figures’  discipline  also 
declined  with  grade.  Belief  in  other  family  members’ 
support  of  non-family  authorities  changed  curvilinear ly , 
increasing  from  grade  four  to  six  and  remaining  stable 
from  grade  six  to  eight. 
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Social  status  variations  affected  the  indices  of 
non-family  authorities1  support  of  parents  and  non- 
family authorities’  support  of  each  other.  Belief  in 
non-family  authorities’  support  of  parents’  discipline 
was  expressed  significantly  more  often  by  low  status  than 
by  high  status  children.  Also,  belief  in  non-family 
authorities’  support  of  each  other  decreased  with  age 
among  low  status  children  but  changed  curvilinear ly  among 
those  of  high  status;  thus,  while  at  the  fourth  grade 
this  belief  was  stronger  among  low  status  than  among  high 
status  children,  by  eighth  grade  the  relationship  was 
reversed . 

Relationship  between  beliefs  in  inter-system  support 
and  peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior,.  These  data  are 
shown  in  Table  7-12.  From  a look  at  the  patterns  of  cor- 
relations, it  would  appear  that  children’s  beliefs  about 
inter-system  support  do  not  significantly  relate  to 
classroom  behavior.  There  are  some  correlations  which 
suggest  that  children  who  see  non-family  authority  figures 
as  supporting  parents,  school,  and  non-family  authorities 
tend  to  be  seen  as  noncompliant  in  the  classroom.  How- 
ever, these  significant  correlations  are  few  and  do  not 
allow  one  to  conclude  that  children’s  beliefs  about  author 
ity  figures  as  mutually  supportive  affect  cooperative 
classroom  behavior  negatively. 

Summary . High  percentages  of  U.S»  Negro  children  ex- 
pressed the  expectation  that  parents  would  support  non- 
family authorities  in  punishing  noncompliance;  substan- 
tially fewer  children  appeared  to  believe  that  non-family 
authorities  would  support  parents  in  punishing  disobedi- 
ence of  family  norms.  The  teacher  was  also  expected  to 
receive  little  support  from  authority  figures  other  than 
parents • 

Belief  that  parents  support  the  discipline  of  non- 
family authorities  remained  constant  with  age  and  showed 
no  significant  variations  by  sex  or  SES;  in  contrast, 
belief  that  non-family  authorities  support  the  discipline 
of  parents  decreased  with  age  and  across  all  grades  was 
expressed  more  often  by  low  status  than  by  high  status 
children.  Also,  belief  in  non-family  authorities’  sup- 
port of  the  school’s  discipline  declined  with  age.  Belief 
in  mutual  support  among  non-family  authorities  decreased 
with  age  among  low  status  children  but  increased  somewhat 
from  grade  four  to  eight  among  the  high  status  children. 

Children’s  beliefs  about  inter-system  support  were 
not  substantially  related  to  peer  nomination  indices  of 
classroom  behavior. 
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FIGURE  7-5 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  PARENTS,  BY  GRADE 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


Item:  Index  based  on  combination  of  2 items:  "Besides  your  father  (mother), 

who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you  do  not  obey  your  father's 
(mother's)  rules?"  ... 


O 
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FIGURE  7-6 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  TEACHER,  BY  GRADE 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 
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Item: 


"Besides  your  teacher,  rrho  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you 
do  not  obey  your  teacher's  rules?" 


FIGURE  7-7 

PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT 
OTHER  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE 
THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  POLICEMAN,  BY  GRADE 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


Item:  "Besides  policemen,  who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when  you 

do  not  obey  policemen's  orders?" 


FIGURE  7-9 

' PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  BELIEF  THAT  OTHER 
AUTHORITY  FIGURES  WOULD  REINFORCE  THE  DISCIPLINE  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT,  BY  GRADE 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


Item: 


"Besides  government  officials,  who  else  might  scold  or  punish  you  when 
you  do  not  obey  the  laws  or  rules  of  the  United  States?" 
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COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  BELIEFS  ABOUT  INTER-SYSTEM  REINFORCEMENT  OF  PUNISHMENT 
FOR  NONCOMPLIANCE,  BY  TOTAL  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 

(U.S.  NEGRO) 
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SOCIAL  STATUS  SEX  INDEX  SIGNIF. 

INDEX  CONTENT  GRADE  TOTAL  LOW  HIGH  GIRLS  BOYS  SCALE  EFFECTS 


TABLE  7-12 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  BELIEFS  ABOUT  IErER-SYSTK"  LEINrORCEMEKT 
OF  PUNISHMENT  FOR  NONCOKPLIANCE  AMD  CLASS  I’ 00!'  BEHAVIOR, 

BY  CRADE  AND  SEN  GROUPS 
(U.S.  NEGRO  ) 


VJHO  ELSE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

WOULD 

PUNISH?  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 


TO  PEEPS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  . 


GRADE  GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Parents  for  Parents 

4 .03 

.10 

-.02 

.02 

.04 

-.07 

.02 

-.07 

6 .06 

-.04 

.03 

-.04 

-.03 

.17 

.03 

.16 

8 -.17 

.17 

.17 

.01 

-.07 

-.13 

-.11 

-.04 

Parents  for  Non- 
Family  Authority 

4 -.15 

.20* 

-.11 

.14 

.12  -.19* 

.13 

-.13 

6 .12 

-.23* 

.10 

-.14 

-.13 

.17 

-.09 

.lfc 

8 .03 

.00 

.07 

.07 

-.05 

-.02 

-.08 

.01 

Other  Family  for  Parents 

4 .04 

.03 

.04 

-.05 

-.20* 

.00 

-.17 

-.03 

6 .13 

-.11 

.18 

-.09 

.01 

-.02 

.01 

.01 

8 -.06 

-.16 

-.10 

-.02 

.10 

.15 

.12 

.14 

Other  Family  for  Non- 
Family  Authority 

4 .09 

.16 

.09 

.04 

-.17 

.06 

-.15 

.02 

6 .10 

-.11 

.09  . 

-.08 

.04 

-.06 

.07 

-.07 

8 -.18 

-.10 

-.12 

.04 

.15 

.12 

.12 

.08 

Total  Family 

for  School 

4 -.01 

.16 

-.01 

-.02 

-.03 

.01 

-.01 

.00 

6 .10 

-.04 

.06 

.01 

.01 

-.04 

.08 

-.08 

8 .05 

-.05 

.03 

.08 

-.02 

.12 

-.04 

.11 

Non-Family  Authority 
for  Parents 

4 -.28* 

-.06 

-.31* 

-.07 

-.03 

.08 

.02 

.12 

6 -.08 

-.27* 

-.05 

-.13 

-.10 

.13 

-.12 

.15 

8 -.01 

-.17 

.02 

-.03 

.01 

-.01 

-.01 

.02 

TABLE  7-12  (CONTINUED) 


WHO  ELBE  PEE!'  I iONl NATION  INDICES 

V.'OULD  PUNISH? 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NECATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEEPS  TO  TEACHER 
GRADE  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOVS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 


Non-Fa;  ily  Authority 
for  School 


/ 

M - 

.31* 

- !0 

-.22* 

-.04 

-.06 

,08 

.03 

.15 

6 

.01 

-.06 

.04 

-.03 

-.14 

.CO 

-.06 

.06 

8 

.14 

-.24 

.06 

-.16 

-.16 

.10 

-.14 

.17 

Ton-Fanily  Authority  for 
I *o n-  Fan i ly  Au t h o r i t y 

4 -.18 

- .09 

-.19* 

-.06 

-.17 

.03 

-.09 

.13 

6 

.11 

-.21* 

.15 

-.09 

-.06 

.20* 

-.09 

.14 

u 

.00 

-.01 

.00 

.02 

-.13 

-.01 

-.12 

-.00 

Anyone  Else  for  All 

4 

.16 

-.06 

- 12 

-.02 

-.10 

.02 

-.06 

.05 

6 

.04 

- „ 10 

* vH) 

• . i6 

-.04 

-.00 

-.02 

-.04 

o 

.02 

-.14 

-•01 

*••11 

-.00 

.14 

-.01 

.06 

Friends  for  School 

4 

.0-; 

-.14 

-.04 

-.03 

-.02 

.16 

-.02 

.17 

6 

.02 

-.04 

-.02 

-.10 

.14 

.11 

.12 

.16 

8 

.00 

.06 

.01 

.02 

-.04 

-.16 

-.04 

-.20 

Friends  for  All 
Except  School 

4 

.00 

-.17 

-.03 

-.11 

-.04 

.22* 

-.08 

.25* 

6 

.0  fa 

- ,06 

05 

-.10 

.15 

.03 

.13 

.12 

8 

.03 

.04 

.02 

-.01 

-.08 

-.05 

-.05 

-.12 

Note.  * Indicates 

significant 

correlation. 

B2 . The  Childys  Conception  of  Law  and  Rules 


a • The  nature  of  rules  and  _lav;_3 

The  data  in  this  section  come  from  three  major 
sources:  an  individually  administered,  semi-structured 
interview  and  two  group-administered  questionnaires. 

Only  10  percent  of  the  total  sample  was  given  the  inter- 
view; the  entire  sample  took  the  YIAPR  c ues t ionnaire  and 
the  Peer  Nomination  Inventory.  In  the  interview,  chil- 
dren were  asked  to  define  rules  and  laws,  differentiate 
between  them,  and  tell  what  would  happen  if  there  were 
no  rules  or  laws • 

Definition  of  laws  and  rules.  Host  definitions 
given  by  the  U.  S.  Negro  children  for  both  rules  and 
laws  were  general  (e.g.,  "things  that  you  have  to  follow"). 
Laws  were  generally  viewed  as  more  prohibitive  than  rules 
and  law-breaking  more  conducive  to  punishment.  With  age 
fewer  children  emphasized  the  prohibitive  quality  of  both 
rules  and  laws.  The  notion  that  laws  are  more  prohibitive 
than  rule^  was  further  accentuated  by  the  differential 
frequency  of  mentioning  negative  consequences  of  noncom- 
pliance (i.e.,  punishment);  rarely  mentioned  in  the 
definitions  given  for  rules,  they  abounded  in  the  defini- 
tions of  laws. 

The  preponderance  of  children  evoking  negative 
consequences,  particularly  punishment,  in  their  definition 
of  laws  has  far-reaching  implications  for  social  and 
educational  policy.  Apparently,  laws  with  their  govern- 
mental decree  and  implicit  "legal"  component  are  less 
likely  to  be  broken  because  of  dire  consequences,  while 
the  less  institutionalized  and  formal  rules  are  obeyed 
because  of  greater  internalization  and  less  specificity. 

Such  a pattern  suggests  that  law-breaking  is  seen  as  more 
specific  and  potentially  severe  than  rule-breaking. 

The  distinctions  made  between  rules  and  laws  by  these 
children  seemed  to  fall  along  a concrete-abstract  continuum. 
The  fourth  graders  gave  predominately  concrete  responses. 
With  increasing  age,  children  distinguished  between  rules 
and  laws  and  the  responses  reflected  the  perspective  of 
society  in  general.  For  example,  one  fourth  grade  boy 
said,  "It’s  the  same  as  a rule.  They're  both  something 
you  do  and  if  you  break  them,  you  have  to  do  something  like 
go  to  jail."  An  eighth  grade  girl  responded,  "A  rule  is 
similar  to  a law,  but  a rule  is  something  lower  class  like 
they  have  rules  of  schools  not  la\/s.  In  our  country  we 
have  laws  instead  of  rules."  An  eighth  grade  girl  com- 
mented, "One  is  stronger.  Law  is  stronger  than  a rule  but 
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the  law  is  usually  set  up  by  the  government  and  a rule 
is  set  up  by  organizations."  The  increasing  use  of  the 
specificity-generality  dimension  suggests  an  expanding 
ability  to  view  phenomena  as  having  relevance  to  and 
validity  for  spheres  outside  one's  immediate  self  and 
environment . 

The  function  of  rules.  In  an  effort  to  determine 
attitides  toward  the  functions  served  by  the  existence 
of  rules,  children  were  asked,  "What  would  happen  if  there 
were  no  rules?"  They  specified  the  consequences  of 
absence  and  in  that  way  indirectly  indicated  their  views 
on  the  function  of  regulations  (sanctions)  generally  in 
society  and  specifically  at  home  and  in  school* 

The  primary  concern  of  these  children  v;as  with  the 
violence,  crime,  chaos,  war,  and  general  deterioration 
that  could  result  from  an  absence  of  law.  Therefore,  it 
seems  that  these  children  have  correctly  perceived  and  duly 
internalized  the  function  and  necessity  of  laws  as  behavior 
controls  that  help  regulate  interpersonal  relations. 

Specifically,  the  majority  of  U.  S.  Negro  children 
mentioned  an  increase  in  physical  violence  and  crime  as 
the  chief  consequence  of  lawlessness.  This  belief  was 
held  more  by  older  children  and  by  girls,  but  the  differ- 
ences were  not  statistically  significant.  A typical 
eighth  grade  low  status  female's  response  for  this  cate- 
gory was:  "If  we  had  no  rules  at  all,  everything  would  be 

messed  up.  Everyone  could  do  like  they  wanted  to."  The 
place  of  rules  was  clearly  demonstrated  in  this  typical 
eighth  grade  upper  status  boy's  response:  "Probably  be 

all  kinds  of  different  murders  and  stuff  like  that  -- 
stealing  cars  and  stuff."  A moderate  number  of  children, 
especially  lower  status  sixth  grade  girls,  suggested 
there  would  be  an  increased  frequency  of  non-criminal 
injury:  "If  there  weren't  traffic  laws,  people  would 

drive  too  fast  and  there  would  be  many  people  hurt  or 
killed." 

Chaos  and  anarchy  in  the  absence  of  rules  ranked 
second  for  the  total  sample.  Younger  children,  boys,  and 
upper  status  children  responded  thus  more  often  than  their 
counterparts.  Another  popular  response  was  that  with  no 
rules  individual  behavior  would  be  oriented  by  personal 
desires  rather  than  general  welfare  principles.  For 
example,  a member  of  this  group  contended:  "People  would 

become  selfish  if  they  didn't  have  any  rules.  No  one 
would  work."  Approximately  twice  as  many  eighth  as  fourth 
graders  and  more  boys  than.girls  gave  this  response;  there 
were  no  social  status  differences,  A few  high  status 
children  envisioned  loss  of  the  ability  to  maintain  public 
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and  private  property;  a few  children,  primarily  lower 
status  boys,  predicted  an  increase  in  wars. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "What  would  happen  if 
there  were  no  rules  at  home?11,  the  majority  of  interviewed 
Ss  felt  that  a state  of  domestic  anarchy  woald  prevail: 
"Everyone  would  do  what  he  wanted."  There  were  no  age 
differences;  however,  boys  and  upper  status  children  gave 
this  response  more  frequently.  Domestic  breakdown  was 
also  expressed  in  a similar  trend,  indicating  that  neces- 
sary household  chores  would  not  get  done.  The  remaining 
orientations — the  possibility  of  injury  (i.e.,  "Kids  would 
get  hurt  also  if  there  weren*  t any  rules  about  playing 
with  matches")  and  failure  of  good  development  (i.e., 
"Children  would  not  develop  into  good  people"  or  "We 
wouldn't  learn  good  manners") --increased  slightly  with 
age.  Sex  and  social  status  differences  were  not  statis- 
tically significant. 

Children  were  also  asked,  "What  would  happen  if  there 
were  no  rules  at  school?"  Several  clear-cut  age-related 
orientations  emerged.  Almost  half  of  the  fourth  grade 
children  predicted  a breakdown  in  discipline  and  order--a 
response  that  decreased  by  eighth  grade.  More  low  status 
children  gave  this  response,  but  the  differences  were  not 
statistically  significant.  Poor  school  attendance, 
increased  violence,  and  inferior  school  maintenance  were 
cited  about  equally.  While  no  SES  differences  emerged  on 
the  latter  two  events,  some  appeared  on  the  former;  more 
high  than  low  status  children  saw  this  as  an  outcome.  More 
boys  than  girls  predicted  difficulty  in  school  maintenance; 
the  reverse  was  true  for  predictions  of  violence.  Few 
fourth  grade  children  felt  that  the  absence  of  rules  at 
school  would  cause  truancy;  almost  half  of  the  eighth  grade 
sample  felt  it  would--a  statistically  significant  increase. 
Eighth  graders  seem  to  feel  that  attendance  at  school  is 
the  result  of  administrative  regulations.  Such  a pattern 
may  mirror  children's  awareness  of  high  dropout  rates  at 
this  point  in  school.  The  possibility  of  an  increase  in 
physical  violence  reflected  no  clear-cut  age  trends. 
However,  significantly  more  fourth  than  eighth  graders 
cited  difficulties  in  maintaining  the  school.  Attitudes 
about  the  function  of  rules  for  school  may  have  predictive 
value.  Perhaps  children's  perception  of  rules  as  enforcers 
of  order  (discipline)  or  cajolers  of  attendance  is  an 
important  indicator  of  school  adjustment. 

Summary . This  group  of  urban  Negro  children  saw  rules 
in  general  as  serving  the  function  of  enforcing  and  regu- 
lating compliance  with  and  participation  in  institutional 
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systems.  Clear-cut  age  trends  emerged  for  predictions  of 
events  in  the  absence  of  rules  generally  and  in  school, 
but  not  in  the  home  rules.  This  may  be  related  to  differ- 
ences in  participation  in  the  various  systems.  Such 
reasoning  is  suggested  by  Kohlbergfs  (1965)  discussions 
of  status  differences  and  the  developmental  levels  of 
moral  judgment.  The  individual  child  may  view  himself  as, 
at  best,  a peripheral  participant  in  the  society  and 
school  systems  and  a more  central  participant  in  the 
family  unit. 

Hierarchy  of  rules  and  laws.  Children1 t ideas  about 
the  hierarchy  of  rules  and  laws  were  probed  through  five 
questionnaire  items.  Examples  of  three  types  of  anti-social 
behavior--! . e . , offenses  against  persons,  property,  and 
the  social  order — were  presented  as  committed  within  the 
systems  of  family,  community,  school,  friends,  and  religion. 
Rather  than  ranking  the  three  alternatives  in  terms  of 
relative  wrongness,  children  were  instructed  to  point  out 
the  worst  alternative  within  each  system. 

Negro  children  chose  offenses  against  property  most 
often  as  the  worst  type  of  offense  across  the  five  compli- 
ance systems.  Offenses  against  persons  or  against  the 
social  order  were  less  often  chosen  as  the  worst;  little 
difference  occurred  between  choices  of  offenses  against 
persons  or  the  social  order  as  the  worst  (see  Figure  7-10). 

The  great  majority  of  children  in  this  sample 
selected  as  the:  worst  the  offense  which  is  most  severely 
sanctioned  by  b . S.  law.  Although  this  trend  may  be  arti- 
factual,  the  saliency  of  the  choice  suggests  that  these 
children  recognize  the  relationship  of  legal  sanctions  to 
offense  categories.  The  tendency  to  nominate  a legally 
more  serious  offense  appears  to  reflect  the  impact  of 
socialized  and  sanctioned  behavior. 

The  choice  of  property  offenses  as  the  worst  increased 
rapidly  and  significantly  between  grades  four  and  six, 
then  declined  slightly  between  grades  six  and  eight.  The 
perception  of  offenses  against  persons  or  against  the 
social  order  of  the  systems  as  the  most  serious  decreased 
appreciably  between  grades  four  and  six,  and  showed  a 
slight  increase  between  grades  six  and  eight.  The  decrease 
of  choices  of  social  order  offenses  was  statistically 
significant;  the  decrease  of  choices  of  offenses  against 
persons  as  the  worst  was  not. 

although  no  statistically  significant  sex  or  SES  dif- 
ferences emerged  on  the  indices,  lower  status  Negro  chil- 
dren chose  anti-property  acts  less  often  and  anti-person 
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Offenses  against  property  were  condemned 
when  presented  as  committed  in  the  family  and 
group  than  when  associated  with  the  systems  o 
community,  and  religion  (see  Table  7-13).  By 
offenses  against  persons  were  condemned  most 
presented  as  committed  in  the  community  and  1 
when  associated  with  the  family  (see  Table  7- 
patterns  of  change  with  age  in  the  frequency 
both  types  of  offenses  as  the  worst  were  curv 
all  systems  except  religion  (see  Tables  7-13 
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On  choices  of  offenses  against  persons  as  the  worst, 
social  status  differences  varied  widely  by  system  as  did 
the  patterns  with  age  within  each  SES  group.  More  low 
status  than  high  status  children  chose  person  offenses 
within  the  systems  of  religion,  friends , and  community  as 
worst,  but  the  magnitude  of.  SES  differences  was  minimal 
across  the  age  levels.  At  grade  four,  more  high  status 
than  low  status  children  chose  anti-person  acts  at  school 
as  the  worst,  but  this  SES  difference  decreased  by  the 
eighth  grade.  There  were  no  striking  status  differences 
for  anti-person  offenses  in  the  family.  Sex  differences 
for  this  type  of  offense  were  few  and  showed  no  consistent 
trends  (see  Table  7-14). 


In  the  interview,  children  were  asked  which  of  the 
three  offenses  against  a person  was  the  worst:  physical 
assault  (hitting  a person),  personal  theft  (stealing 
something  from  a person),  or  maligning  (saying  bad  things 
about  a person).  These  alternatives  represented  legally 
defined  offenses,  but,  unlike  the  YIAPR  questions,  the 
interview  dealt  with  only  one  object  category,  i.e., 
crimes  against  person. 
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concern  for  human  dignity,  sense  of  being,  and  respect  for 
others.  No  appreciable  sex  differences  emerged,  but  a 
substantially  greater  number  of  high  status  children  saw 
maligning  as  worst  than  did  low  status  children.  Approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  sample  at  each  age  level  felt 
that  physical  violence  (assault)  was  the  next  viorst  trans- 
gression. The  theft  option  was  chosen  significantly  more 
often  by  younger  than  older  children.  Girls  and  lower 
status  children  also  tended  to  choose  this  option  more 
frequently,  but  the  differences  were  not  significant. 
Whereas  personal  theft  appeared  to  be  a graver  offense 
to  younger  rather  than  older  children,  an  opposite  and 
statistically  significant  trend  emerged  for  maligning. 
Finally,  almost  20  percent  of  the  fourth  grade  sample 
answered  "I  donft  know”  on  which  offense  was  the  worst; 
all  sixth  and  eighth  grade  children  arrived  at  a decision, 
a statistically  significant  difference. 


In  terms  of  the  thrust  of  black  power  and  the  search 
for  identity,  the  high  priority  of  the  maligning  item  is 
noteworthy.  Seen  as  the  most  serious  by  this  sample  of 
urban  Negro  children,  it  was  also  the  transgression  with 
fewer  legal  sanctions.  Sanctions  against  assault  and 
personal  theft  are  severe,  widely  recognized,  and  often 
surrounded  by  heated  public  controversy.  However,  .formal 
sanctions  against  slander  are  less  widely  familiar  and 
emerge  infrequently  as  the  object  of  widespread  debate  and 
concern.  Whether  these  responses  reflect  a subtle  reaction 
to  the  greater  controversy  on  black  power,  the  politiciz- 
ing of  the  Negro  community,  or  a cultural  response  to  the 
need  to  protect  human  dignity,  remains  to  be  seen.  What 
is  evident  is  that  Negro  children  are  increasingly  sensi- 
tive to  attacks  on  their  persons.  Age  seems  to  bring  an 
intensification  of  the  demand  for  self-respect. 


The  frequency  of  choices  of  offenses  against  the 
social-  order  revealed  little  differentiation  among  the 
systems.  Offenses  against  the  religious  order  were 
chosen  as  the  worst  slightly  more  often  (see  Table  7-15 
While  the  choice  for  community,  religion,  and  friends 
decreased  slightly  with  age,  it  increased  from  grades  s 
to  eight  for  family  and  school. 
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the  establishment  and  as  a necessary  bridge  to  other 
social  systems.  By  the  eighth  grade,  school  plays  an 
essential  role  iu  successful  entry  into  the  broader  social 
areas  of  occupation  and  community  structure.  However, 
this  notion  was  important  only  for  a small  part  of  this 
sample.  Perhaps  it  was  the  more  socialized  segment  of  the 
group  who  expected  rewards  from  the  school— not  the 
potential  dropouts. 

Choices  of  anti-system  offenses  as  the  worst  in  the 
community,  family,  friends,  and  religion  did  not  differ 
by  3ES.  Choice  of  this  offense  as  the  worst  at  school  was 
more  frequent  among  older,  high  status  children*  Across 
all  compliance  systems,  sex  differences  in  choice  of  the 
social  order  alternatives  were  minimal  and  generally  did 
not  persist  with  age. 

Relationship  of  choices  of  offenses  against  property, 
persons,  and  the  social  order  as  the  worst  to  classroom 
behavior . The  correlations  revealed  no  basic  relationship 
between  choices  of  offenses  against  property,  person,  or 
the  social  order  as  the  worst  and  positive  or  negative 
behavior  in  the  classroom  as  measured  by  the  Peer  Nomina- 
tion Inventory  (see  Table  7-16)«  All  obtained  correlations 
were  extremely  low;  the  frequency  of  significant  correla- 
tions was  no  greater  than  expected  by  chance.  At  these 
ages,  the  classroom  behavior  of  the  urban  Negro  children 
sampled  showed  no  consistent  relationship  to  their  opinions 
about  the  relative  seriousness  of  offenses^ 

Summary . Urban  Negro  children  at  all  grade  levels 
consistently  selected  offenses  against  property  as  more 
serious  than  offenses  against  either  persons  or  the  rules 
of  social  systems.  The  saliency  of  the  property  option 
implies  a concrete,  materialistic  view  of  laws  and  their 
functions.  These  children  displayed  an  amazingly  accurate 
description  of  the  traditional  function  of  law  in  the 
U.  S.,  where  the  adage  "possession  constitutes  9/10  of  the 
law"  prevails  and  where  protection  and  ownership  of 
property  are  highly  prized  and  carefully  sanctioned.  The 
emphasis  on  protection  of  property  as  a basic  function  of 
the  law  is  perceived  early  and  correctly.  As  cognitive 
ability  accrues,  conceptual  clarity  expands,  and  cultural 
indoctrination  prevails,  the  patterns  of  response  appear 
increasingly  consistent  with  the  demands  and  configurations 
of  socio-legal  reality. 

The  frequency  of  citing  propeirty  offenses  reached  its 
peak  at  the  sixth  grade  then  declined  slightly  though 
significantly.  This  pattern  viewed  in  juxtaposition  to 
the  slight  increase  in  the  frequency  nomination  for  person 
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and  an  even  slighter  one  for  social  order  offenses  may 
indeed  signal  the  beginnings  of  developmental  changes 
in  conceptualization  observed  elsewhere.  If  these  trends 
are  indeed  developmental  ones,  one  would  expect  further 
acceleration  and  accentuation  of  these  trends  with  age. 
Perhaps  the  recent  movement  in  the  black  community  lor 
economic  self-determination  is  illustrative  of  such  trends. 


FIGURE  7-10 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  VIEWS  OF  WHICH  IS  WORST: 
OFFENSES  AGAINST  PERSONS,  AGAINST  PROPERTY, 

OR  AGAINST  THE  RULES  (ORDER)  OF' SOCIAL . SYSTEMS  BY.  GRADE 

(U.S.  NEGRO)''.'  . . . • 


Item:  Which  is  worst? 


TABLE  7-13 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  CHOICE  OF  OFFENSES  AGAINST 
PROPERTY  AS  MORE  SERIOUS  THAN  THOSE  AGAINST  PERSONS  OR 
THE  SYSTEMS'  RULES  (ORDER)  ACROSS  FIVE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS, 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


SYSTEMS 

1 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

I.  School 

4 

40 

44 

35 

34 

45 

6 

, 61 

62 

62 

60 

63 

8 

49 

55 

44 

50 

49 

Total 

54 

47 

48 

52 

II . Community 

4 

33 

34 

32 

31 

35 

6 

52 

42 

62 

44 

61 

8 

51 

44 

58 

49 

53 

Total 

40 

51 

41 

40 

III.  Family 

4 

67 

70 

64 

69 

65 

6 

80 

83 

76 

85 

74 

8 

74 

76 

72 

72 

75 

Total 

76 

71 

75 

71 

IV,  Peers 

4 

62 

61 

63 

61 

63 

6 

69 

67 

70 

72 

66 

8 

67 

63 

71 

64 

70 

Total 

64 

68 

66 

66 

V.  Religion 

4 

38 

37 

38 

35 

40 

6 

43 

40 

47 

37 

50 

8 

49 

41 

58 

47 

52 

Total 

39 

48 

40 

47 

Note.  Significant  effects:  (Property)  Grade.  Item:  "Which  Is 

worst?"  Alternative:  "To  take  or  steal  something  In  the  school, 

community,  family,  peer  group,  religious  group."  Index:  Number  of 
choices  of  offenses  against  property  as  the  worst  of  three  alterna- 
tives across  five  Items.  Index  Scale:  0-5. 


TABLE  7-14 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  CHOICE  OF  OFFENCES  AGAINST 
PERSONS  AS  MORE  SERIOUS  THAN  THOSE  AGAINST  PROPERTY 
AND  THE  SYSTEMS 1 RULES  (ORDER),  ACROSS  FIVE  SOCIAL 
SYSTEMS,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 
(U,S,  NEGRO) 


SYSTEMS 

SOCIAL 

STATUS 

SEX 

GRADE  TOTAL  LOW 

HIGH 

GIRLS  BOYS 

I,  School 

4 

30 

21 

38 

30 

30 

6 

17 

18 

16 

18 

16 

8 

19 

22 

16 

15 

23 

Total 

20 

23 

21 

23 

II.  Community 

4 

35 

31 

39 

33 

36 

6 

30 

37 

22 

39 

20 

8 

35 

38 

32 

38 

33 

Total 

35 

31 

37 

30 

III.  Family 

4 

17 

16 

17 

15 

18 

6 

7 

4 

10 

4 

10 

8 

9 

10 

8 

8 

10 

Total 

10 

12 

9 

13 

IV,  Peers 

4 

20 

20 

20 

18 

22 

6 

20 

21 

18 

17 

22 

8 

24 

28 

20 

27 

20 

Total 

23 

19 

21 

21 

V.  Religion 

4 

29 

32 

26 

33 

26 

6 

26 

29 

23 

24 

28 

8 

22 

27 

18 

16 

28 

Total 

29 

' 32 

24 

27 

Note,  Significant  effects: 

(Person) 

None, 

Item:  "Which  is  worst? 

Alternative:  "To  fight  with. 

insult, 

or  say 

something 

against 

a 

person  in  the  school,  community,  family,  peer  group,  religious  group," 
Index:  Number  of  choices  of  offenses  against  person  as  the  worst  of 

three  alternatives  across  five. items.  Index  scale:  0-5* 


TABLE  7-15 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  CHOICE  OF  OFFENSES  AGAINST  THE 
SYSTEMS'  RULES  (ORDER)  AS  MOPE  SERIOUS  THAN  THOSE  AGAINST 
PROPERTY  OR  PERSONS,  ACROSS  FIVE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS,  BY  GRADE, 
SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


SYSTEMS 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

I. 

School 

4 

30 

33 

27 

36 

25 

6 

21 

21 

22 

22 

•21 

8 

31 

23 

40 

35 

28 

Total 

26 

30 

31 

25 

II. 

Community 

4 

32 

35 

30 

36 

28 

6 

18 

21 

15 

17 

19 

8 

13 

17 

9 

13 

14 

Total 

24 

18 

22 

20 

III. 

Family 

4 

16 

14 

19 

16 

16 

6 

13 

13 

14 

11 

15 

8 

17 

14 

21 

20 

15 

Total 

14 

18 

16 

15 

IV. 

Peers 

4 

18 

19 

17 

22 

15 

6 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

8 

9 

9 

9 

8 

10 

Total 

13 

12 

13 

12 

V. 

Religion 

4 

33 

31 

35 

32 

34 

6 

30 

31 

30 

29 

22 

8 

28 

32 

25 

37 

20 

Total 

31 

30 

33 

25 

Note.  Significant  effects:  (Social  Order)  Grade.  Item:  "Which  is 

worst?"  Alternative:  "To  disturb,  break,  disobey,  refuse  to 

follow,  or  say  something  against  the  rules  (order)  of  school, 
community,  family,  peer  group,  religious  group.  Index:  Number 
of  choices  of  offenses  against  the  systems1  rules  (order)  as  the 
worst  of  three  alternatives  across  five  Items. 

Index  scale:  0-5. 


TABLE  7-16 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  INDICES  OF  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  RELATIVE  SERIOUSNESS 
OF  THREE  TYPES  OF  OFFENSES  AND  PEER  RATINGS  OF  CLASSROOM 
BEHAVIOR,  by  grade  and  SEX  GROUPS 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


WHICH  IS  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

WORST  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

INDICES 


TO 

PEERS 

TO  TEACHER 

TO 

PEERS 

TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Anti-Person 
Acts  4 

-.03 

.09 

.04 

.15 

.20 

.05 

.19 

.04 

6 

.16 

-.16 

.15 

-.12 

.05 

-.04 

.01 

.02 

8 

.02 

.02 

.09 

-.05 

-.10 

.10 

-.04 

.09 

Anti-Property 
Acts  4 

.12 

-.03 

.07 

-.16 

-.13 

.04 

-.14 

-.01 

6 

.02 

.15 

.03 

.15 

-.14 

-.02 

-.15 

— .00 

8 

.05 

.11 

.02 

-.04 

.04 

-.04 

.01 

-.07 

Anti-System 
Acts  4 

-.03 

.01 

-.05 

.05 

-.05 

-.04 

-.04 

.01 

6 

-.19 

.04 

-.17 

-.04 

.10 

-.10 

.14 

-.13 

8 

-.14 

-.06 

-.14 

.06 

.08 

-.03 

• .06 

.04 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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Origin  of  Rules  and  Laws 


Rule-making  in  the  family.  On  the  YIAPR  question- 
naire, children  answered  the  question,  "Who  usually  makes 
the  rules  in  your  family?"  using  the  options  listed  in 
Table  7-17.  Between  56  and  44  percent  of  the  sample  saw 
father  and  mother  together  as  the  primary  rule-makers  in 
the  family  unit.  Although  father  and  mother  together 
remained  the  most  prominent  response  at  all  age  levels, 
its  frequency  decreased  with  age.  This  decrease  was 
accompanied  by  an  increase  with  age  in  choice  of  mother 
and  whole  family  as  rule-making  units.  These  trends  sug- 
gest two  things:  an  increasingly  egalitarian  atmosphere 
in  the  family  unit,  and  an  increasing  intellectual  and 
emotional  awareness  of  the  mother  as  the  constantly 
present  and  more  prominent  of  the  two  parental  figures. 

The  selection  of  father  by  12  percent  of  the  fourth  grade 
sample  and  only  6 percent  of  the  eighth  grade  children 
lends  credence  to  this  explanation.  These  trends  for 
mother  and  father  are  not  surprising  and  are  in  accord 
with  other  investigators1  findings  (Moynihan,  1965; 

Myrdal,  1944;  Davis  1961;  Lewis,  1963;  Clark,  1967; 

Frazier,  193.9)  of  greater  female  than  male  dominance  in 
most  areas  of  urban  Negro  family  life,  especially  among 
the  lower  socioeconomic  groups. 

Although  these  trends  for  individual  parental  figures 
were  both  salient  and  interesting,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  large  majority  of  nominations  were  given  to  both 
parents  as  a unit.  The  cultural  mode  and/or  idealized 
model  of  equal  parental  authority  followed  by  democratic 
familial  decision-  or  rule-making  seemed  to  prevail  in 
this  ethnic  sample.  For  Negro  children,  realistic  percep- 
tion of  the  power  and  importance  of  the  mother  figure 
came  with  age  as  did  the  wish  for  participation  of  all 
family  members  in  the  rule-making  process—which  seems 
in  part  granted.  Despite  the  ultimate  similarity  in 
percentages  at  the  eighth  grade,  the  more  interesting  and 
surprising  comparative  finding  was  the  upward  trend  and 
implied  participation  of  Negro  youth  in  democratic  family 
rule-making  and  the  downward  one  for  the  Caucasian  group. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  7-17,  few  consistent  or 
striking  differences  by  sex  or  socioeconomic  level  emerged 
in  describing  rule-making  in  the  family.  The  only  consist- 
ent difference  between  high  status  and  low  status  children 
across  all  grades  was  the  greater  frequency  among  lower 
status  children  to  nominate  mother  as  primary  rule-maker. 
This  tendency  strongly  corresponds  to  other  investigators1 
reports  regarding  the  division  of  power  in  lower  status 
Negro  homes. 
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At  the  fourth  grade  level,  rule-making  by  the  whole 
family  was  nominated  more  by  high  status  than  low  status 
children;  this  difference  disappeared  by  the  eighth 
grade.  The  whole  family  was  selected  xtfith  equal  fre- 
quency by  children  from  both  socioeconomic  levels  at  the 
upper  grade  level.  At  the  fourth  grade  level,  parents 
as  rule-makers  were  nominated  more  frequently  by  low 
status  children;  at  sixth  and  eighth  grade,  parents 
were  chosen  more  frequently  by  the  high  status  group. 

The  only  consistent  sex  difference,  maintained  over 
all  age  groups,  was  the  greater  frequency  of  girls* 
choice  of  the  mother  as  primary  rule-maker.  Father  was 
nominated  more  often  by  fourth  and  eighth  grade  boys  but 
received  more  nominations  from  sixth  grade  girls.  These 
choice  patterns  for  individual  parental  figures  may 
reflect  differential  patterns  of  identification  in  the 
home  and  the  effect  of  sex-linked  role  expectations.  A 
greater  percentage  of  fourth  grade  girls  than  boys  selected 
the  father  and  mother  together.  By  the  sixth  grade,  this 
reversed  and  parents  were  nominated  by  more  boys.  The 
whole  family  was  the  rule-making  unit  for  fourth  and  sixth 
grade  boys  and  eighth  grade  girls. 

Summary . The  responses  of  U.  S.  Negro  children,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  U.  S,  Caucasians,  reflected  the  power 
of  parents  as  the  major  source  of  rules  in  the  family, 
although  the  Negro  group  showed  more  variability.  In  the 
black  sample,  few  children  saw  rules  emanating  from  the 
father  alone;  slightly  more  saw  mot  her  family 

as  the  primary  rule-makers.  The  slight  incr  e aslT^wTt  h age 
in  children*s  perception  of  the  family  as  a democratic 
rule  making  unit  reflects  an  apparently  greater  opportunity 
with  age  for  participation  in  family  decisions.  The  de- 
crease with  age  of  nominations  of  father  and  mother 
together  as  primary  rule-makers,  coupled  with  the  increase 
with  age  in  choices  of  the  mother  and  the  decline  in  nom- 
inations for  the  father,  suggests  the  greater  power  of 
the  mother  and  a realistic  perception  of  her  role  in  the 
Negro  group,  especially  in  lower  status  families. 

Rule-making  in  the  neighborhood.  Children  were  also 
asked:  "Who  makes  the  laws  in  the  part  of  the  city  where 
you  live,  like  your  neighborhood?"  Response  alternatives 
to  this  question  are  listed  in  Figure  7-11  and  Table  7-18. 
Four  power  groupings  emerged  and  remained  in  the  same 
relative  position  across  grades.  Government  and  civic 
leaders  captured  the  prime  positions  and  received  a major- 
ityof  nominations.  Nominations  of  parents  appear  in 
moderate  frequency;  nominations  for  religious  leader  and 
teacher  are  few  (see  Figure  7-11). 
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The  governor  and  mayor  were  nominated  with  greatest 
frequency.  Nominations  for  governor  declined  slightly 
with  age,  while  those  for  mayor  showed  a reverse  trend. 

The  sallency  of  the  mayor  and  governor  observed  in  the 
U.  S.  Caucasian  sample  was  repeated  in  this  group.  Per- 
haps both  groups’  responses  reflected  their  residency  in 
a major  American  city  that  is  heavily  dominated  by  the 
mayor  figure*  Policeman,  the  local  community  figure  and 
representative  of  the  city,  was  nominated  with  approxi- 
mately equal  frequency  by  fourth,  sixth,  and  eighth 
graders-  This  suggests  a constancy  of  perception  about 
the  . ole  of  the  policeman.  Although  the  primary  duties 
>f  the  policeman  lie  in  the  sphere  of  enforcement  rather 
than  legislation,  he  is  viewed  as  one  of  the  major  legis- 
lators in  the  neighborhood.  This  was  not  a surprising 
finding  since  it  has  been  already  shown  that  neither 
U.  S.  Negro  nor  Caucasian  children  differentiate  between 
enforcement  and  legislative  processes.  The  President  also 
received  a substantial  portion  of  the  votes,  although 
there  was  a decline  across  grades:  75  percent  at  fourth 

grade,  54  percent  at  eighth  grade.  This  view  of  the 
President  as  involved  in  the  immediate  spheres  of  neigh- 
borhood life,  activities,  and  regulations  is  held  more 
strongly  by  younger  than  by  older  children  and  is  consist- 
ent with  other  research  findings  (Hess  and  Torney,  1967). 

The  frequency  of  parental  (mother  and  father)  nomin- 
ations was  moderate  at  the  fourth  grade  and  declined 
sharply  with  age*  Both  parents  received  over  50  percent 
at  the  fourth  grade  level  but  dropped  to  the  20  percent 
range  at  the  eighth  grade  level.  There  is  clearly  little 
difference  between  the  two  parental  figures  in  children’s 
perception  of  their  legislative  power  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  similarity  in  magnitude  and  range  of  the  mother- 
father  options  for  both  Negro  and  Caucasian  samples  and 
the  similarity  in  decline  from  fourth  to  eighth  grade 
would  argue  for  an  implicit  assignment  of  equal  and 
exchangeable  power  for  the  parents.  Few  children  gave  the 
religious  figure  and  teacher  legislative  authority  in  the 
neighborhood • 

For  some  figures,  differences  by  sex  and  by  socio- 
economic level  emerged.  The  major  was  nominated  by  more 
high  status  than  low  status  children  at  grade  four  but  at 
grade  eight  the  social  status  differences  were  insignifi- 
cant. The  governor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  nominated 
more  frequently  by  low  status  children,  and  these  differ- 
ences did  not  emerge  until  eighth  grade*  Across  all  grades, 
slightly  mete  low  than  high  status  children  mentioned  the 
President.  Mother  was  selected  with  greater  frequency  by 
low  than  high  status  fourth  grade  children;  the  difference 
decreases  with  age. 
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The  sex  differences  that  emerged  were  not  frequent. 

More  girls  at  all  ages  nominated  policeman  and  President 
and  these  sex  differences  increased  with  age„  No  other 
consistent  sex  differences  appeared. 

Summary . As  with  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  sample,  four 
distinct  groupings  emerged  with  neighborhood  rule-making 
ability.  They  maintained  the  following  relatively 
unchanging  power  relationship:  (1)  mayor-governor,  with 

the  legislative  power  attributed  to  them,  especially  to 
the  mayor,  remaining  high  across  all  grade  groups;  (2) 
policeman-President,  with  moderately  high  power,  lessen- 
ing with  the  Ss*  age,  especially  for  President;  (3)  parents, 
with  moderate  power,  declining  sharply  with  the  Ss1  age; 
and  (4)  teacher-religious  leader,  with  low  power,  de- 
creasing somewhat  further  with  the  Ss1  age. 

The  choices  of  these  children,  as  those  of  the  U.  S. 
Caucasian  sample,  became  increasingly  realistic  with 
maturity.  All  figures  except  mayor  were  nominated  less 
frequently  by  older  children,  revealing  a greater  speci- 
ficity based  on  knowledge  and  experience.  Younger  chil- 
dren thought  a greater  number  of  authority  figures  had 
legislative  power  in  the  neighborhood  than  did  older 
children.  The  decline  in  number  of  choices  with  age  may 
reflect  growing  recognition  that  certain  authority  figures 
hold  power  in  the  specific  spheres  of  society  where  they 
serve,  rather  than  automatically  possessing  generalized 
power  merely  by  virtue  of  their  position  as  an  authority 
figure.  Certainly  age  is  the  primary  dimension  influenc- 
ing perception  of  the  role  of  authority  in  neighborhood 
legislation.  Social  status  was  not  as  influential  in  the 
U.  S.  Negro  sample  as  it  appeared  to  be  in  the  U.  S. 
Caucasian  sample. 
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FIGURE  7-11 

PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLE  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES 
IN  RULE  AND  LAW-MAKING,  BY  GRADE 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


Item:  "Who  makes  the  laws  or  rules  in  the  part  of  the  city  where  you  live 

like  your  neighborhood?" 


TABLE  7-17 


PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLES  OF  FAMILY  MEMBERS  IN  MAKING 
FAMILY  RULES , BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


RESPONSE 
ALT:  ^'NATIVES 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

LOW 

HIGH 

I.  Father 

4 

12 

8 

16 

10 

15 

6 

12 

13 

11 

14 

10 

8 

6 

7 

4 

4 

8 

Total 

9 

10 

9 

11 

II.  Mother 

4 

15 

18 

12 

20 

11 

6 

19 

27 

10 

24 

13 

8 

24 

27 

21 

27 

20 

Total 

24 

14 

24 

15 

III.  Father  and  Mother 

4 

56 

60 

52 

58 

55 

Together 

6 

51 

44 

59 

47 

55 

8 

44 

40 

48 

41 

48 

Total 

48 

53 

49 

53 

IV.  Whole  Family 

4 

16 

13 

19 

13 

19 

6 

18 

17 

20 

14 

23 

8 

26 

26 

26 

28 

24 

Total 

19 

22 

18 

22 

Note.  Item:  "Who  usually  makes  the  rules  in  your  family?" 


Item  Scales  Percentage  choice  of  one  alternative. 


TABLE  7-18 


PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLES  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  IN  RULE-  AND 
LAW-MAKING  IN  THE  COMMUNITY,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 

(U.S.  NEGRO) 


FIGURES  ( 

SHADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

I.  Mother 

4 

54  ^ 

\ 57 

50 

54 

54 

6 

44 

46 

42 

47 

41 

8 

29 

30 

28 

26 

32 

Total 

44 

40 

42 

42 

II.  Father 

4 

58 

54 

53 

54 

53 

6 

39 

40 

40 

45 

33 

8 

23 

23 

23 

17 

29 

Total 

,m 

39 

. 39 

39 

38 

III.  Teacher 

4 

28 

26 

29 

27 

28 

6 

9 

12 

7 

15 

4 

8 

11 

10 

12 

10 

12 

Total 

16 

16 

17 

14 

IV.  Policeman 

4 

68 

77 

58 

69 

66 

6 

62 

55 

70 

71 

53 

8 

62 

60 

65 

68 

57 

Total 

64 

64 

69 

59 

V.  Mayor 

4 

73 

67 

79 

70 

76 

6 

82 

80 

84 

78 

87 

8 

86 

84 

87 

86 

85 

Total 

77 

83 

78 

83 

VI • Governor 

4 

83 

83 

82 

82 

84 

6 

77 

79 

74 

76 

77 

8- 

73 

78 

67 

78 

68 

Total 

80 

74 

79 

76 

VII.  President 

4 

75 

78 

72 

75 

74 

6 

60 

63 

56 

62 

58 

8 

54 

56 

51 

62 

45 

Total 

66 

60 

66 

59 

VIII.  Religious  Leader 

4 

32 

35 

30 

28 

37 

6 

19 

18 

19 

19 

18 

8 

16 

13 

19 

16 

17 

Total 

22 

23 

21 

24 

Note.  Item:  "Who  makes  the  laws  or  rules  in  the  part  of  the  city(i 

where  you  live,  like  your  neighborhood?"  Alternatives:  "Yes",  No  , 

"Don't  know".  Item  Scale:  Percentage  responding  yes  to  each  of  figures  listed 


Justice  of  Rules  and  Laws 


c • 


The  entire  research  sample  was  asked  "How  many 
(the  figure's)  rules  or  laws  are  fair?"  The  interv 
Ss  (approximately  10  percent  of  the  total  research 
pie)  were  asked  "What  is  a fair  rule?"  The  intervi 
responses  provided  data  on  the  children's  concepts 
-definitions  of  "fair"  or  "just,"  the  bases  for  subs 
evaluations  about  the  justice  of  laws  and  rules  of 
fic  authority  figures  and  systems. 


of 

iewed 

sam- 

ew 

and 

equent 

speci- 


Analysis  of  the  replies  to  the  interview  question 
revealed  that  the  largest  percentage  of  children  defined 
a fair  rule  as  something  created  with  justifiable  reason. 
This  view  coincides  with  the  social  good  theory  of  justice 
wherein  justice  is  similar  to  benevolence. 


Consensus  both  as  a reason  for  compliance  and  as  a 
condition  of  fairness  was  the  second  most  frequently 
given  response.  Twice  as  many  boys  (31%  vs.  16%  for 
girls)  and  significantly  more  high  status  than  low  status 
children  (43%  vs.  6%)  gave  this  response,  but  there  was 
no  linear  age  trend.  This  consensual  definition  reflects 
the  positive  law  theory  wherein  justice  rests  on  objective 
agreement  and  not  merely  on  individuals1  subjective 
feelings • 

About  19  percent  of  the  total  sample  conveyed  the 
view  that  a fair  rule  is  something  which  affects  everyone 
* equally.  Equality,  lack  of  discrimination,  and  fairness 

were  equivalent  concepts.  Although  no  age  trends  appeared 
twice  as  many  girls  as  boys  (26%  vs.  12%)  and  more  low 
status  than  high  status  children  (21%  vs.  17%)  assumed 
that  equal  treatment  was  a characteristic  of  fairness  of 
rules*  The  effects  of  female  culture  (the  Negro  matri- 
archy) and  the  surge  in  ghetto  activity  toward  demands 
for  equal  legal,  political,  and  economic  representation 
may  account  for  these  trends.  This  view  of  fair  rules 
coalesces  with  the  natural  right  theory  of  justice  where- 
in persons  have  presumptive  rights  to  equality  of  treat- 
ment. It  is  also  consistent  with  presumed  American  values 
of  equality  and  related  definitions  of  justice. 


More  fourth  graders  than  either  older  group 
unable  to  respond  to  this  question.  Although  no 
sex  differences  on  "I  don't  know"  emerged,  over 
many  low  status  as  high  status  children  gave  fchi 
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The  three  directions 
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of  the  responses  might  be  termed 
everyone  equally),  the  concep- 
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agree).  Although  no  significant  age  trends  appeared  for 
this  sample,  more  Negro  children  preferred  the  conceptual 
dimension.  However,  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  sample  preferred 
the  distributive  definition  which  showed  a substantial 
increase  with  age;  the  conceptual  dimension  declined  in 
frequency  with  age.  Essentially,  both  groups  reacted 
similarly  on  the  conceptual  and  consensual  dimensions. 

Age  trends,  nonexistent  in  this  Negro  group  on  the  dis- 
tributive definition,  emerged  somewhat  for  the  Cauca- 
sians. Distributive  justice  did  not  have  for  the  black 
group  the  valence  nor  attain  the  prominence  apparent  in 
the  Caucasian  sample.  The  popularity  of  the  conceptual 
characterization  may  be  traced  to  Negro  deference-- the 
stability  of  the  distributive  characterization  to  experi- 
ence and  hope. 

The  differential  response  of  the  black  and  white 
groups  on  the  assumption  of  equality  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  conception  of  a fair  rule  and  justice  is  striking 
and  illustrative.  Perhaps  the  "justice"  experienced  by 
American  Negro  children  has  and  can  only  result  in  con- 
cepts of  fairness  that  minimize  equality  and  maximize 
authoritative,  "justifiable"  conditions. 

In  the  YIAPR  questionnaire,  children  expressed 
their  beliefs  about  the  fairness  of  various  authorities* 
rules  or  laws.  The  rank  order  of  means,  from  highest  to 
lowest  across  all  grades,  was:  (1)  parents,  (2)  other 

authority,  (3)  teacher,  and  (4)  friends  (see  Figure  7-12). 
An  identical  rank  ordering  emerged  for  the  U.  S*  Cauca- 
sian sample,  though  they  tended  to  rate  figures  more 
similarly  at  all  ages  than  did  the  Negroes.  The  Negro 
group  initially  showed  a higher  regard  for  the  fairness 
of  rules  of  all  adult  authorities  than  did  the  Caucasian 
group.  However,  a decline  of  regard  for  the  justice  of 
adult  rules  was  observed  for  both  ethnic  groups. 

Significant  grade  effects  emerged  for  both  parents, 
the  teacher  and  other  non-family  authorities  (i.e., 
policeman,  city,  government);  the  direction  of  the 
estimate  for  all  figures  was  the  same— downwar d (i.e., 
less  fair)  (see  Figure  7-12).  No  significant  differences 
by  social  status  and  sex  emerged.  These  children  seemed 
to  be  moving  tov?ard  evaluations  based  upon  experience  and 
observation  as  well  as  principles  of  justice  and  ethics. 
With  maturity,  for  the  Negro  group  particularly,  the 
adult  world  was  seen  as  inadequate  (i.e.,  less  fair)  in 
its  dispensing  of  justice.  An  examination  of  means  by 
individual  figures  shows  that,  although  parental  rules 
received  the  highest  ratings,  the  mother  emerged  as  the 
figure  whose  most  rules  are  considered  as  fair.  The 
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saliency  of  the  mother  across  the  grades  indicates  her 
importance  in  the  formation  of  concepts  of  justice.  Her 
dominance  was  observed  in  both.  Negro  and  Caucasian  groups,  ■ 
but  in  the  former  she  retains  her  primacy  as  children  grow 
elder.  The  supremacy  of  the  maternal  figure  in  Negro  cul- 
ture is  once  again  verified  by  these  findings.  Although 
the  mother's  rules,  like  those  of  all  adults,  were  por- 
trayed as  less  fair  as  Negro  children  matured,  the  decline 
of  regard  for  her  rules  was  not  as  pronounced  as  for  the 
Caucasian  mother  nor  was  the  rating  concerning  the 
mother’s  rules  equated  with  that  concerning  the  father’s. 

The  importance  of  this  finding. in  educating  Negro  children 
and  affecting  community  organization  as  well  as  modifying 
concepts  of  justice  is  apparent. 

When  the  index  for  other  authority  is  separated  into 
its  component  parts,  policeman’s  rules  appear  substantially 
less  fair  than  either  the  city’s  or  the  government’s.  The 
downward  trend  with  age  for  the  policeman  was  sharper  than 
for  either  remaining  figure.  At  the  fourth,  but  especially 
at  the  eighth  grade,  policeman’s  orders  were  seen  as  less 
fair  than  teacher's.  The  ratings  for  government  and  city 
raised  the  mean  score  for  other  authority  and  masked  the 
children's  low  estimate  of  police  justice.  As  a result, 
the  negative  image  of  the  policeman  was  lost  and  other 
authority  ranked  higher  than  teacher.  These  children's 
estimate  of  police  justice  took  a sharper  plunge  downward 
than  that  of  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  group. 

Relationships  between  perception  of  figures’  rules  as 
fair  and  attachment  features  of  authority  figures.  Corre- 
lations shown  in  Table  7-19  indicate  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, perception  of  individual  figures  as  helpful  and 
likable  was  positively  and  consistently  associated  with 
perception  of  the  figures’  rules  as  fair.  Of  56  individual 
figure  correlations,  56  were  significant. 

Relationship  between  perception  of  figures’  rules  as 
fair  and  classroom  behavior.  Correlations  between  children’s 
opinions  about  the  justice  of  individual  authority  figures 
and  positive  or  negative  classroom  behavior  toward  teachers 
and/or  peers  are  shown  in  Table  7-20.  Of  168  individual 
figure  correlations,  34  were  significant.  A higher  number 
of  significant  relationships  existed  between  negative,  non- 
compliant  classroom  behavior  and  all  figures.  The  signifi- 
cant correlations  were  generally  more  numerous,  higher  and 
in  the  expected  directions  for  the  older  than  for  the 
younger  age  groups. 
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Specific  focus  on  the  individual  figures  indicated 
that,  for  parental  figures,  more  significant  relationships 
emerged  between  classroom  behavior  and  perception  of 
father’s  rules  as  fair  than  of  mother's.  Most  of  these 
significant  correlations  were  found  in  the  negative  behavior 
groups.  Noncompliant  fourth  grade  girls  and  eighth  grade 
boys  consistently  rated  father's  rules  as  unfair.  The 
only  significant  correlations  for  the  positive  behavior 
groups  emerged  for  eighth  grade  boys.  Boys  who  thought 
their  father's  rules  were  fair  behaved  well;  boys  who  felt 
father's  rules  were  unjust  acted  aggressively  in  school 
situations  with  both  classmates  and  teachers.  Older  boys 
exhibited  strong  relationships  between  their  classroom 
behavior  and  their  views  of  the  fairness  of  father's,  but 
not  mother's  rules.  This  is  particularly  interesting  in 
light  of  the  dominance  of  the  Negro  mother  and  the  frequent 
absence  of  a father  and,  therefore,  male  model  in  the  borne. 

The  greatest  number  and  highest  magnitude  of  signifi- 
cant correlations  occurred  between  teacher  and  the  negative 
behavior  group.  The  assertive,  noncompliant  fourth  grade 
boys,  eighth  grade  girls,  and  both  sexes  in  the  sixth  grade 
described  teacher's  rules  as  unfair.  The  only  significant 
correlations  for  the  compliant,  pro-social  positive  behavior 
group  involved  older  girls  who  proclaimed  the  fairness  of 
teacher's  rules.  On  father's  rules,  significant  relation- 
ships emerged  for  obstreperous  younger  girls;  compliant  boys 
demonstrated  expected  estimates  of  fairness.  Apparently, 
identification  with  the  father  figure  generalized  to 
classroom  behavior  in  peer-teacher  interactions  for  boys. 

For  the  teacher,  more  significant  relationships  emerged 
for  the  less  compliant  boys  at  grades  4 and  6 and  girls 
at  grades  6 and  8.  Noncompliant,  older  girls  were 
probably  rated  realistically  since  generally  the  cultural 
bias  favors  a positive  image  of  girls'  behavior.  As 
boys  mature,  they  are  expected  to  perform  as  "boys"; 
therefore,  noncompliant  ratings  of  young  males  are  likely 
to  be  a more  discriminating  measure  of  behavior.  Quite 
predictably  there  was  a greater  correspondence  between 
attitudes  and  described  behavior. 

Correlations  involving  city's  rules  were  fewer  and 
smaller  than  those  for  either  policeman  or  government. 

Little  relationship  existed  between  evaluations  of  the 
justice  of  city's  rules  as  fair  and  classroom  behavior. 
Several  significant  correlations  emerged  for  policeman 
involving  fourth  grade  compliant  girls  and  eighth  grade  non- 
compliant girls.  Both  groups  consistently  felt  policeman's 
orders  were  unfair.  Only  for  policeman  were  significant 
negative  correlations  found  for  the  peer-perceived,  well- 
behaved  group.  For  these  young  girls,  classroom  behavior 
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was  inversely  related  to  perception  of  the  justice  of 
police  action.  Apparently  both  obedient  and  disobedient 
Negro  girls  reacted  negatively  to  the  alleged  fairness  of 
police  treatment.  For  government’s  rules,  most  of  the 
significant  correlations  appeared  at  grade  eight.  At  this 
grade,  the  disciplined  and  socially  acceptable  boys  rated 
government’s  rules  as  fair.  Children  of  both  sexes  who 
were  seen  as  noncompliant  consistently  presented  govern- 
ment’s rules  as  unfair.  The  relationship  between  deviant 
classroom  behavior  and  estimates  of  the  justice;  of  govern- 
ment’s rules  was  more  pronounced  for  older  Ss  and  for  boys. 

The  significant  correlations  far  friends  also  appeared 
amid  the  noncompliant  groups,  especially  at  older  age 
levels.  The  more  negatively  oriented,  nonce1  xiant  sixth 
grade  boys  and  eighth  grade  girls  most  consi.  r.ently  main- 
tained friends’  rules  were  unfair.  Children  who  accepted 
the  rules  of  friends  were  also  more  compliant  in  the' 
classroom. 

Summary . For  this  group  of  urban  Negro  children, 
regardless  of  age,  the  mother  emerged  as  the  figure  whose 
rules  are  most  fair.  The  father’s  prominence  declined  at 
grade  eight,  but  children’s  regard  for  the  justice  of  his 
rules  remained  high,  at  about  the  same  level  as  that  for 
civic  figures  (i.e.,  city,  government).  Teacher’s  and 
policeman’s  rules  were  rated  substantially  lower  and 
friends’  rules  were  continually  seen  as  least  fair.  As 
children  grew  older  the  adult  world  was  seen  as  less  just; 
apparently,  the  infallibility,  equality,  and  benevolence 
of  adult  rules  were  weighed  against  values,  experiences,, 
and  expectations.  The  supremacy  of  the  matriarchy  and  the 
skepticism  toward  the  police  were  consistent  findings. 

Both  these  results  should  be  studied  further  and  taken  into 
consideration  in  future  social  or  educational  plans  for 
change  in  the  black  community. 

Age  differences  constituted  the  source  of  major 
response  variations;  sex  and  social  status  differences 
were  minimal.  Although  sex  differences  were  minor  they 
paralleled  those  found  for  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  sample. 

The  more  compliant  girls  assessed  all  figures  but  father 
more  positively  than  did  boys. 

Children  who  saw  authority  figures  ac  helpful  and 
likable  also  tended  to  have  a high  regard  of  the  fairness 
of  their  rules.  Correlations  between . belief  s about*  the 
justice  of  various  figures’  rules  and  classroom  behavior 
were  in  the  expected  direction  except  for  fourth  grade  com- 
pliant girls.  Stronger  relationships  were  observed  between 
noncompliant  children’s  perceptions  and  behavior. 
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FIGURE  7-12 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  THE  JUSTICE 
OF  FIGURES'  'RULES,  BY  GRADE 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


Item:  "How  many  of  (figure's)  rules  are  fair?" 
Scale:  1 - None;  6 - All 


TABLE  7-19 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  POSITIVE  AND  PUNITIVE 
DIMENSIONS  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  BELIEF  IN  THE  JUSTICE 
OF  THEIR  RULES,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(U„S.  NEGRO 


JUSTICE  OF  RULES  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 

WITH:  AUTHORITY  GRADE  FOUR  GRADE  SIX  GRADE  EIGHT 


FIGURES 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Willingness 

Father 

.17 

.34* 

.43* 

.20* 

.48* 

.30* 

to  help 

Mother 

.27* 

.48* 

.39* 

.09 

.39* 

.28* 

Teacher 

.27* 

.34* 

.41* 

.45* 

.29* 

.38* 

Policeman 

.26* 

.35* 

.40* 

.29* 

.33* 

.43* 

Government- 

President 

.27* 

.31* 

.17 

.13 

.40* 

.37* 

Affective 

Father 

.46* 

.28* 

.46* 

.49* 

.52* 

.41* 

Attachment 

Mother 

.07 

.27* 

.40* 

.38* 

.45* 

.40* 

(liking) 

Teacher 

.50* 

.42* 

.71* 

.78* 

.61* 

.50* 

Policeman 

.49* 

.35* 

.61* 

.53* 

.52* 

.46* 

Government- 

President 

.11 

.24* 

.41* 

.18 

.19* 

.23* 

Power  to 

Father 

-.08 

.01 

.08 

.19* 

.17 

.22* 

Punish  Non- 

Mother 

.02 

.20* 

-.10 

-.02 

.33* 

-.26* 

Compliance 

Teacher 

.03 

.02 

.41* 

.37* 

.34* 

.23* 

Policeman 

.09 

.12 

.26* 

.13 

.09 

.30* 

Government 

President 

-.06 

.23* 

.22* 

.20* 

-.02 

.18 

Inevitability 

Father 

.08 

.28* 

-.02 

-.12 

.19* 

.25* 

of  Punish- 

Mother 

.22* 

.29* 

-.05 

.18 

.11 

.02 

ment 

Teacher 

.16 

. 1.3 

.05 

.10 

-.02 

-.03 

Policeman 

.16 

.17 

-.25* 

.14 

-.04 

.06 

Government- 

President 

.03 

.10 

.05 

-.13 

.26* 

.03 

•Note.  •*  Indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  7-20 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  BELIEF  IN  THE  JUSTICE  OF  RULES  OF  AUTHORITY 
FIGURES  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(U.S.  NEGRO) 


FIGURES  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS  GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOY’S 

Father 

4 

J2 

.02 

.11 

.04 

-.24* 

-.13 

-.24* 

-.06 

6 

-.03 

.03 

.01 

.03 

-.06 

-.10 

-.16 

-.12 

8 

.09 

.28* 

.16 

.37* 

-.12 

r.32* 

-.17 

-.32* 

Mother 

4 

.14 

.10 

.02 

.01 

-.02 

.02 

-.11 

.01 

6 

-.11 

-.05  - 

.04 

-.06 

-.07 

-.10 

-.08 

.05 

8 

.02 

.05 

.16 

.20* 

-.12 

-.17 

-.19* 

-.19 

Teacher 

4 

-.02 

.08 

.00 

.07 

-.04 

-.27* 

-.09 

-.29* 

6 

.18 

.02 

.22* 

-.01 

-.30* 

-.23* 

-.46* 

-.27* 

8 

.15 

.06 

.32* 

.14 

-.27* 

-.15 

-.37* 

-.19 

Policeman 

4 

-.23* 

-.06  - 

.24* 

-.17 

.02 

-.12 

.01 

-.07 

6 

.00 

.10 

.02 

.07 

.02 

-.05 

-.10 

-.15 

8 

.05 

.09 

.02 

.06 

-.23* 

-.10 

-.25* 

-.18 

City 

4 

-.11 

.03  - 

.21* 

-.04 

-.08 

-.18 

-.10 

-.14 

6 

.00 

.16 

.02 

.15 

.01 

-.08 

-.09 

-.17 

8 

.12 

-.03 

.01 

.10 

-.13 

-.06 

-.15 

-.09 

Government 

4 

.05 

.11 

.02 

-.02 

-.12 

-.24* 

-.15 

-.16 

6 

.04 

.09 

.02 

.19* 

.07 

-.06 

-.01 

-.17 

8 

.14 

.41* 

.18 

.33* 

-.13 

-.29* 

-.22* 

-.29* 

Friends 

4 

.00 

.01 

.11 

.01 

-.05 

.00 

-.04 

.01 

6 

.14 

.15 

.12 

.04 

.02 

-.26* 

-.06 

-.24* 

o 

U 

.17 

.06 

.16 

.10 

-.20* 

.00 

-.22* 

-.04 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation. 


d.  The  Enforcement  of  Rules  and  Laws 


Rule  enforcement  in  the  family.  A comparison  of 
children’s  responses  to  the  question,  "Who  sees  that  the 
rules  of  your  family  are  obeyed  or  enforced?"  revealed 
essentially  the  same  pattern  of  responses  observed  in 
their  answers  to  the  question,  "Who  usually  makes  the  rules 
in  your  family?"  Again,  the  greatest  number  of  choices, 
though  at  slightly  lower  magnitudes,  were  for  the  parents 
as  a unit  (see  Table  7-21).  There  was  the  same  observed 
increase  with  maturity  in  perception  of  the  whole  family 
as  an  enforcing  agency.  Again,  with  greater  age,  experi- 
ence, and  internalization  of  familial  norms  more  partici- 
pation in  their  enforcement  seemed  to  occur.  This  finding 
was  consistent  with  findings  for  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  sample. 

The  only  difference  between  responses  to  the  two 
questions  was  found  for  the  father.  U,  S.  Negro  children 
selected  the  father  only  minimally  as  the  prime  agent  for 
rule-making  and  rule-enforcement,  and  the  frequency  of  this 
choice  decreased  with  age.  There  was  a social  status  dif- 
ference, however;  at  grade  four  more  high  status  than  low 
status  children  nominated  the  father.  This  may  reflect 
a greater  tendency  for  the  high  status  father  to  see  that 
rules  are  obeyed,  thus  demonstrating  his  authority.  Or, 
it  may  reflect  an  incipient  surge  in  high  status  sixth 
and  eighth  graders  toward  strong  male  leadership,  which 
may  also  be  closely  related  to  the  struggle  for  ego 
identity  manifest  in  the  black  power  movement. 

In  the  responses  to  the  interview  question,  "Who  can 
make  you  follow  a rule?"  a distinction  between  familial 
and  non-familial  enforcers  emerged..  Mother  and  father 
were  selected  most  frequently  (84  and  73  percent,  respec- 
tively). The  magnitude  of  the  choice  of  mother  decreased 
with  age,  while  the  choice  of  father  decreased  only 
slightly.  The  saliency  of  mother  and  father  corroborates 
earlier  reported  findings  on  the  power  of  the  parents  as 
rule-enforcers. 

Teacher  and  policeman  were  second-order  rule-enforcers 
in  terms  of  assuring  compliance.  Teacher  was  chosen  by 
54  percent  of  children  at  all  age  levels,  and  policeman 
was  chosen  by  59  percent  of  the  total  sample  as  a designate 
of  enforcement  power.  For  the  policeman,  the  change  from 
41  percent  at  grade  four  to  70  percent  at  grade  eight  was 
striking  and  suggested  increased  exposure  and/or  knowledge 
regarding  the  jurisdiction  of  the  policeman--the  legitimate 
authority  symbol  for  the  community.  The  difference  between 
the  Negroes’  fourth  and  eighth  grade  assertions  is  note- 
worthy and  greater  than  the  Caucasians’.  While  age  trends 
were  evident  for  policeman,  they  were  not  apparent  for 
teacher.  Boys  and  lower  status  children  selected  both 
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policeman  and  teacher  with  greater  frequency.  For  the 
Negro  group,  parents  were  more  powerful  and  authorita- 
tive than  teacher  or  policeman,  although  the  latter  gained 
power  with  age.  No  other  figures  were  chosen  as  potent 
rule-enforcers  by  more  than  a few  children. 

The  chief  age  trends  for  this  sample,  like  those  for 
the  U.  S,  Caucasian  sample,  indicated  the  decreasing 
power  of  the  parents  and  the  increasing  power  of  the 
policeman  to  enforce  rules.  For  younger  children*,  the 
home  was  the  source  of  greatest  power  of  rule  enforcement 
and  assured  compliance.  For  older  children,  while  the 
parental  figures  remained  salient  and  powerful,  the  law 
enforcement  official  was  increasingly  recognized  as  capable 
of  influencing  action  and  demanding  compliance. 

In  response  to  the  reverse  question,  "Who  can*t  make 
you  obey  rules?"  peers  were  the  major  choice^  Younger 
children  mentioned  them  more  frequently  than  did  older 
children  (50  percent  of  the  fourth  grade  nominations  and 
30  percent  of  the  eighth  grade  ones);  girls  did  so  signi- 
ficantly more  than  boys  (55%  and  22%,  respectively). 
Nominations  of  strangers  (approximately  23%)  showed  no 
age,  sex,  or  social  status  differences*  Nominations  of 
younger  children,  chosen  by  19  percent  of  the  sample,  and 
siblings,  chosen  by  14  percent  of  the  sample,  showed  no 
significant  differences  by  sampling  factors.  Finally,  those 
with  no  authority  were  cited  by  only  11  percent  of  the 
sample,  primarily  the  boys  and  high  status  children. 
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TABLE- 7-21 

PERCEPTION  OF  THE  ROLES  OF  FAMILY  MEMBERS  IN  ENFORCING 
FAMILY  RULES,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


SOCIAL 

STATUS 

SEX 

RESPONSE  ALTERNATIVES 

GRADE 

TOTAL  LOW 

HIGH  GIRLS 

BOYS 

1,  Father 

4 

17 

13 

2.1 

18 

16 

6 

14 

15 

13 

13 

15 

8 

11 

9 

13 

7 

14 

Total 

12 

16 

13 

15 

2,  Nother 

4 

15 

15 

14 

16 

13 

6 

22 

28 

16 

26 

17 

8 

27 

27 

26 

33 

20 

Total 

23 

19 

25 

17 

3,  Father  and  Mother 

Together 

4 

50 

54 

45 

48 

52 

6 

43 

35 

51 

41 

46 

8 

39 

38 

41 

35 

44 

Total 

42 

46 

41 

47 

4 c Whole  Family 

4 

19 

18 

18 

18 

20 

6 

21 

22 

20 

20 

22 

8 

23 

26 

21 

25 

22 

Total 

22 

20 

21 

21 

Item:  "Who  sees  that  the 

rules 

of  your 

family  are 

obeyed 

or  enforced?11 

Item 

Scale: 

Percentage 

choice 

of  one 

T' 


T h o Child’?  InlcrnnH  r.ntion  n f 


J % n y m r; 


B3. 


Mc.i  r urc  f«  of  g u i 1 t ? r c often  u n e d t o r>  n c s n t. ! » v d ^ g rrr 
to  which  individual??  have  internalized  the  norms  and  Gtand- 
d a r d s of  r.ocicty.  In  this  study,  two  such  measures  have 
been  used*  An  additional  series  of  i t c n s , d r r.  i ;;  n e d to 
explore  the  decree  to  which  children  sec V.  to  enforce  the 
rules  of  authority  figures  upon  disobey  inn  peers  and  the 
methods  they  arc  likely  to  u.se  for  this  purpose,  was  ex- 
pected to  shed  norc  light  on  the  process  of  internal i ration 
of  norms . 


a . Subjective  Response  to  Non comp 1 i an c o 

The  questionnaire  item,  "When  you  break  t h e rules  of 
your  (specific  authority  figure  or  system)  and  no  one  know:; 
about  it,  do  you  feel  bad?1*  was  used  to  assess  the  inten- 
sity of  discomfort  children  feel  over  violation  of  rule?; 
of  their  father,  mother,  religion,  policeman,  city,  national 
government,  and  friends.  The  responses  were  sealed  from 
1 ("No,  not  at  all")  to  6 ("Yes,  very,  very  much").  Figure 
7-13  shows  the  comparison  of  mean  response:;  by  grade  across 
figures  and  systems  for  the  U.S.  Negro  sample.  These  data 
show  that  the  responses  of  younger  U.S.  Negro  children 
were  moderately  high  and  quite  undifferentiated  by  figures; 
with  age,  differentiation  across  figures  Increased  and  mean 
responses  declined  for  all  figures  except  for  religion  and 
friends.  Another  important  feature  of  the  U ♦ S . Negro  data 
is  that,  across  all  grades,  violation  of  mother’s  rules 
elicited  reports  of  more  intense  guilt  than  violation  of 
father’s  rules  (see  Figure  7-13).  In  this  respect,  U.S. 
Negro  children  differed  from  U.S.  Caucasians.  Also, 
across  all  grades  the  breaking  of  both  parents’  rules 
appeared  to  cause  more  guilt  than  the  breaking  of  rules 
of  any  other  figure  or  system  except  religion.  The  greater 
potency  of  religion  o;er  all  other  authority  figures  and 
its  stability  across  grades  is  another  point  on  which 
U.S.  Negro  children  differed  from  U.S.  Caucasians.  Of 
all  the  authority  figures  considered  the  teacher  elicited 
the  least  guilt,  a finding  consistent  with  responses  from 
the  U.S.  Caucasian  sample.  Across  all  grades,  U.S. 

Negro  children  also  differed-  from  U.S.  Caucasians  in  that 
the  former  reported  less  guilt  than  the  latter  over  breaking 
the  rules  of  friends.  This  finding  parallels  the  fact  that 
U.S.  Negro  children  perceived  friends  as  less  helpful,  less 
just,  and  with  less  power  to  punish  wrongdoing  than  did 
U.S.  Caucas ians • 

Analysis  of  the  relationship  of  responses  to  the 
sampling  group;  showed  no  significant  variations  by  sex  or 
social  status.  Mean  responses  declined  significantly  with 
grade  for  all  authority  figures,  but  not  for  friends 
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(sec  Figure  7-13).  The  development  with  grade  of  nenn 
responses  concerning  guilt  over  violation  of  rules  of 
religion  did  not  foil  >w  the  general  downward  trend  which 
was  apparent  for  all  other  authority  figures;  for  tills 
item,  the  nenn  rose  by  sixth  grade  and  the  drop  by  eighth 
grade  wan  not  substantial  ( t h e means  at  grades  4 , 6 , and 
B were  4.43,  4.88,  and  4.27,  respectively).  Apart  from 
the  differences  already  noted  between  11.  S*  Negro  and 
U.  S.  Caucasian  children,  for  the  former  there  were  no 
S E 5 or  sex  variations  across  figures,  while  the  U . S . 
Caucasians  showed  a greater  variability  of  responses  by 
sex  and  SES,  related  to  3p^<*ific  figures.  The  reasons  for 
these  differences  arc  not  immediately  apparent. 

Relation  of  guilt  to  other  variables  of  the  .study  . 
Inspection  of  the  correlations  between  U.  S.  Negro  children's 
reported  guilt  over  rule  violations  and  their  perceptions  of 
authority  figures  revealed  a pattern  of  relationships  simi- 
lar to  that  found  for  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  sample.  As  shown 
in  Tables  7-22  and  7-23,  guilt  is  in  direct  correspondence 
with  children's  perceptions  of  both  positive  and  punitive 
dimensions  of  authority  figures.  However,  guilt  is  in  a 
more  consistent  positive  correspondence  with  perception 
of  authority  figures  as  likable,  helpful  and  providing 
fair  rules  than  with  regard  for  their  power  to  punish  and 
belief  in  the  inevitability  of  their  punishing  disobedi- 
ence. In  other  words,  for  the  U . S.  Negro  sample,  as 
for  the  U.  S • Caucasians,  likin^  for  authority  figures  and 
regard  for  their  helpfulness  and  the  fairness  of  their 
rules  accounted  for  more  than  regard  for  their  punitive 
characteristics  for  children's  feeling,  guilt  about 
undetected  violation  of  the  figures'  rules. 

Relationship  between  guilt  and  c ! a s s r o c n behavior . The 
distribution  of  significant  correlations  shown  in  Table  7-24 
indicates  that  guilt  was  significantly  related  to  classroom 
behavior,  particularly  for  older  children.  The  relationship 
was  consistent  and  in  the  expected  direction  for  eighth 
grade  boys  reporting  guilt  over  violation  of  rules  of  the 
government,  city,  and  policeman,  and  to  a lesser  extent 
for  eighth  grade  boys  reporting  g u i 1 t over  violation  of 
parents'  and  teacher's  rules.  Also,  scores  of  noncompllant 
clar^^oom  behavior  for  eighth  grade  girl3  (and  to  a lesser 
extent  for  sixth  grade  girls)  correlated  negatively  with 
g u i 1 1 for  violation  of  father'?;,  mother's,  t c a c h c r ' s , and 
city's  rules.  Guilt  as  a result  of  noncompliance  with  the 
rules  of  religion  and  friendo  did  not  correlate  signifi- 
cantly with  classroom  behavior. 
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S elf-nun i a hncnt  for  d lnobodtencc • One  of  the  alter- 
natives to  the  items,  "Besides. ..(figure)  who  else  might 
scold  or  punish  you  when  you  do  not  obey, • , (figure 1 s) 
rules?"  was  "I  (me)."  By  choosing  this  response  children 
indicated  whether  they  would  supplement  authority  figures1 
punishment  by  punishing  or  blaming  themselves. 

Data  on  this  second  measure  of  children’s  identifi- 
cation with  authority  figures,  as  reflected  in  their 
tendency  to  disapprove  of  themselves  for  disobedience 
known  to  and  being  punished  by  several  authority  figures, 
are  presented  in  Table  7-25.  Se If -pun ishnen t was  reported 
substantially  more  often  for  disobedience  of  city’s  and 
father’s  rules  than  any  other  authority  figure’s.  Res- 
ponses for  these  two  figures  varied  cu rv i 1 i near ly  with 
grade.  The  percentages  of  Ss  reporting  that  they  would 
punish  themselves  for  disobedience  of  mother’s,  teacher’s, 
government’s,  and  policeman’s  rules  did  not  differ  sub- 
stantially, and  the  responses  for  these  figures  remained 
constant  across  grades. 

For  the  U.  S.  Negro  sample,  as  for  the  U.  S.  Caucasians, 
the  main  difference  between  the  previously  reported  measures 
of  guilt  and  the  punish-self  measure  was  that  the  former 
followed  a declining  trend  as  children  grew  older,  while 
the  latter  did  not  vary  with  age.  The  tendency  of  U.  S. 

Negro  children  to  report  that  they  would  punish  themselves 
more  often  for  disobedience  of  father’s  than  of  mother’s 
rules  appears  to  parallel  their  tendency  to  report  more 
fear  of  the  father’s  punishment. 

The  summary  frequency  of  U.  S.  Negro  children’s 
responses  to  the  punich-self  items  showed  no  significant 
variation  by  grade,  sex,  or  SES  (see  Table  7-25).  However, 
some  trends  are  worth  reporting.  Self-punisinuen t for  dis- 
obedience of  all  figures’  rules  appeared  to  be  more  likely 
for  high  status  eighth  graders  than  for  their  low  status 
counterparts.  A similar  pattern  was  found  for  girls,  com- 
pared to  boys;  in  the  sixth  and  eighth  grades  more  girls 
than  boys  said  that  they  would  punish  themselves  in  re- 
sponse to  punishment  by  all  authority  figures  (see  Table 
7-25). 


The  extent  to  which  guilt  over  undetected  rule  viola- 
tion and  self-blame  in  response  to  punishment  by  authority 
figures  for  disobedience  of  their  rules  were  associated 
for  the  U.  S.  Negro  children  is  shown  in  Table  7-26  which 
summarizes  the  coorelation  coefficients  between  the  two 
sets  of  items.  Across  all  figures,  guilt  over  undetected 
rule  violation  correlated  slightly  more  consistently  with 
reports  of  self-punishment  than  with  expectations  of 
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supplementary  punishment  by  authorities  supporting  the 
discipline  of  the  disobeyed  figure.  However,  there  were 
many  significant  positive  correlations  betv/een  guilt  over 
undetected  transgressions  and  beliefs  in  non-family  fig- 
ures’ reinforcing  the  discipline  of  other  non-family 
figures,  parents,  and  school.  The  greatest  number  of 
significant  positive  correlations  between  guilt  over 
undetected  transgressions  and  belief  in  inter-system  sup- 
port pertained  to  the  city,  father,  and  religion  (with  22, 

17  and  17  positive  correlations,  respectively  out  of  54 
possible  for  each  figure).  These  findings  suggest  that, 
for  many  U.  S.  Negro  children,  guilt  for  undetected  trans- 
gressions may  be  associated  with  anxiety  generated  by 
expectations  of  possibly  delayed  external  punishment. 

Self -punishment  and  classroom  behavior.  None  of  the 
correlations  between  self-punishment  scores  and  peer  ratings 
of  compliant  and  noncompliant  behavior  in  the  classroom  was 
significant  (see  Table  7-24).  Moreover,  the  direction  of 
correlations  was  not  always  in  the  expected  direction.  In 
this  respect,  U.  S.  Negro  data  were  congruent  with  the 
U.  S.  Caucasian  data.  One  may  conclude  that  self-punishment 
is  not  as  reliable  a measure  of  guilt  (and  therefore  of 
int ernalizat icn  of  norms)  as  is  the  measure  of  discomfort 
for  undetected  rule  violation.  The  fact  that  for  the  U„  S. 
Negro  group  the  latter  measure  correlated  to  a large 
degree  with  beliefs  in  inter-system  support  for  punishment 
for  noncompliance  suggests  that  internalization  of  norms, 
as  expressed  through  measures  of  guilt  for  rule  violation 
(undetected  or  already  punished),  may  denote  fear  of 
punishment  as  much  as  appreciation  of  the  positive  dimen- 
sions of  authority  figures,  the  latter  presumably  contri- 
buting to  an  independent  judgment  by  the  child  of  his 
wrongness  in  disobeying  the  figure’s  rules. 

Summary  0 The  younger  U.  S.  Negro  children  made 
relatively  little  discrimination  among  authority  figures 
in  reporting  feelings  of  discomfort  over  undetected  viola- 
tion of  their  rules.  Of  all  authority  figures  considered, 
religion  and  the  mother  ranked  highest  across  all  grades, 
and  the  teacher  ranked  lowest.  The  friends  ranked  sub- 
stantially below  the  teacher,  especially  at  grades  four  and 
six. 


Discrimination  among  figures  increased  with  age  and 
the  means  pertaining  ts  all  figures  but  religion  and  friends 
declined  significantly  from  grade  four  to  eight.  No  signi- 
ficant differences  by  sex  or  SES  affected  any  of  these 
ratings. 
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Although  guilt  was  in  direct  correspondence  with 
childrens  regard  for  both  positive  and  punitive  charac- 
teristics of  authority  figures,  perception  of  figures  as 
helpful,  likable,  and  fair  was  more  consistently  in  sig- 
nificant correspondence  with  guilt  across  grade  and  sex 
groups  than  were  regard  for  the  figures’  power  to  punish 
and  expectations  of  actual  punishment  for  noncompliance 
with  their  rules.  Guilt  for  undetected  rule  violations  was 
significantly  and  in  the  expected  direction  associated  with 
peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior,  especially  for  the 
older  children. 

The  second  measure  used  to  assess  children's  internal- 
ization of  norms--the  measure  of  s elf -punishment  over  de- 
tected disobedience  of  rules  of  authority  f igur es--showed 
no  significant  variations  by  grade,  sex  or  SES.  Reports 
of  guilt  for  undetected  rule  transgressions  were  in  posi- 
tive association  with  reports  of  self-blame  for  detected 
disobedience  of  authority  figures  as  well  as  with  beliefs 
about  inter-system  support  for  sanctions  against  noncompli- 
ance, However,  no  significant  relationship  was  found  between 
peer  nomination  indices  of  classroom  behavior  and  children's 
reports  of  self-blame  for  detected  rule  violations. 
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FIGURE  7-13 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  GUILT  FEELINGS  FOLLOWING 
NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  FIGURE'S  RULES,  BY  GRADE 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


Item:  When  you  break  (figure's)  rules  and  no  one  knows  about  it,  do  you 

feel  bad? 

Scale.  not  at  & _ Yes,  very,  very  much. 


O 


TABLE  7-22 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AS 
HELPFUL,  LIKEABLE  AND  JUST,  AND  GUILT  OVER  NONCOMPLIANCE 
WITH  THEIR  RULES,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 

FOUR  GRADE  SIX  GRADE 

BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

Guilt  with:  Positive 
At t achment  (liking) 

Father 

.23* 

.00 

.24* 

.23* 

.42* 

.21* 

Mother 

.26* 

.04 

.23* 

.07 

.34* 

.26* 

Teacher 

.54* 

.37* 

.60* 

.66* 

.58* 

.40* 

Policeman 

,36* 

.44* 

.46* 

.43* 

.51* 

.45* 

President 

.17 

.33* 

.47* 

.28* 

,48* 

.30* 

Guilt  with:  Positive  Attach- 
ment (wants  to  help) 

Father 

.17 

.05 

.23* 

.14 

.37* 

.06 

Mother 

.09 

.05 

.38* 

.11 

.43* 

.31* 

Teacher 

.26* 

.15 

.51* 

.29* 

.20* 

.17 

Policeman 

.17 

.33* 

,27* 

,30* 

.39* 

.31* 

Religious  Leader 

.20* 

.28* 

.32* 

.10 

.36* 

.17 

President 

-.03 

.05 

.29* 

.15 

,41* 

.19* 

Friends 

.20* 

.34* 

.30* 

.13 

.18 

.08 

Guilt  with:  Perception  of 
Rules  of  Authority  figures 
as  Fair 

Father 

.16 

.06 

.32* 

.34* 

.53* 

.48* 

Mother 

.12 

.03 

.26* 

.18 

.40* 

.44* 

Teacher 

.43* 

.30* 

.44* 

.56* 

.51* 

.39* 

Policeman 

.29* 

.28* 

.43* 

.49* 

.24* 

.35* 

City 

.18 

.43* 

.38* 

.31* 

.27* 

.21* 

Government 

.20* 

.30* 

.24* 

.16 

.39* 

.32* 

Friends 

.38* 

.34* 

.24* 

.31* 

.50* 

.42* 

Note 


* Indicates  significant  correlation 


TABLE  7-23 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  PERCEPTION  OF  PUNITIVE  DIMENSIONS  OF 
AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  GUILT  OVER  NONCOMPLIANCE  WITH  THEIR 
RULES,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 


GRADE 

FOUR 

GRADE 

SIX 

GRADE 

EIGHT 

FIGURES 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Guilt  with:  Power  of,  Figure 
to  Punish 


Father  -■  

-.03 

.15 

.14 

.17 

.20* 

.17 

Mother 

.15 

.22* 

.10 

-.07 

.16 

.09 

Teacher 

.08 

.00 

.28* 

.22* 

.12 

.18 

Policeman 

.12 

.11 

.26* 

.18 

.13 

.:p3 

Religious  Leader 

-.01 

.20* 

.27* 

.22* 

.28* 

ho 

President 

-.07 

.18 

.28* 

.25* 

.16 

.06 

Judge 

-.05 

.30* 

.02 

.23* 

.03 

.16 

Friends 

*04 

.13 

.20* 

.11 

.35* 

.12 

Guilt  with*  Likelihood  that 

Figure  will  Punish  Dis- 

obedience 

Father 

-.05 

.28* 

.12 

.06 

.22* 

.22* 

Mother 

.10 

.11 

.25* 

.14 

.10 

.14 

Teacher 

.12 

.03 

.09 

.01 

-.14 

.02 

Policeman 

.19* 

.18 

.29* 

.10 

.19* 

.06 

Government 

-.04 

.20* 

.05 

.22* 

.35* 

.10 

City 

.30* 

.21* 

.14 

.04 

.12 

.10 

Note:  * Indicates  significant  correlation. 


TABLE  7-24 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  GUILT  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR, 
BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

PEER  PEER 


GUILT 

TOWARD  GRADE 

PEER  TO  PEER 
POSITIVE 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
POSITIVE 
GIRLS  BOYS 

PEER  TO  PEER 
NEGATIVE 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 

negative 

GIRLS  BOYS 

Father 

4 

.13 

-.02 

.15 

.06 

-.11 

.12 

-.08 

.16 

6 

-.10 

-.11 

.02 

.05 

-.14 

.08 

-„24* 

.09 

8 

.16 

.13 

.20* 

.20* 

-.25* 

-.26* 

-.29* 

-.26* 

Mother 

4 

.15 

.05 

.13 

.03 

-.16 

.11 

-.15 

.15 

6 

.01 

.06 

.06 

.00 

-.20* 

-.10 

-.16 

-.08 

8 

.14 

.12 

.13 

.16 

-.19* 

-.22* 

-.28* 

-.19* 

Teacher 

4 

-.03 

-.04 

-.00 

.02 

-.08 

-.12 

-.07 

-.05 

6 

.04 

-.01 

.08 

.06 

-.20* 

-.01 

-.23* 

-.11 

8 

.18 

.06 

.30* 

.09 

-.19* 

-.20* 

-.30* 

-*16 

Religious 

4 

.04 

.03 

.00 

.18 

-.12 

.02 

-.09 

.10 

Leader 

6 

.09 

.09 

.09 

.10 

-.06 

-.02 

-.11 

.02 

8 

.09 

.12 

.16 

.20* 

-.15 

-.17 

-.20* 

-.15 

Governmeat 

4 

.16 

.15 

.13 

.13 

-.11 

-.12 

-.14 

-.09 

6 

-.01 

-.00 

.04 

-.04 

-.08 

-.01 

-.09 

,01 

8 

.16 

.26* 

.18 

.28* 

-.17 

-.30* 

-.27* 

-.32* 

City 

4 

.07 

.05 

.07 

.07 

-.08 

-.08 

-.08 

-.02 

6 

-.00 

-.03 

.03 

-.03 

-.25* 

.15 

-.28* 

.13 

8 

.20* 

.22* 

.13 

.21* 

-.14 

-.40* 

-„22* 

-.33* 

Policeman 

4 

.03 

-.02 

.00 

-.01 

-.13 

-.00 

-.06 

.04 

6 

-.12 

.09 

-.06 

.11 

-.05 

-.01 

-.03 

.00 

8 

.18 

.26* 

.10 

.29* 

-.15 

-.34* 

-.20* 

-.37* 

Friends 

4 

-.08 

-.02 

-.03 

-.10 

-.17 

„00 

-.08 

.12 

6 

-.04 

-.07 

-.06 

-.04 

.01 

-.04 

-.06 

-.06 

8 

.04 

.02 

.13 

.07 

-.11 

-.03 

-.14 

-.02 

Punish-Self 

4 

.02 

-.03 

.02 

.00 

-.05 

.06 

-.02 

.08 

Indexi'l) 

6 

.01 

-.09 

.02 

-.02 

-.11 

.07 

-.08 

.14 

8 

-.02 

.04 

.03 

.03 

-.07 

— e 00 

-.11 

-.11 

Note.  * Indicates  significant  correlation. 

(1)  For  content  of  Punish-Self  Index  see  Table  7-25  footnote. 
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Note.  Significant  Effects:  (Punish-Self  Index)  None.  Item:  "Besides  ...  (figure),  who  else  might 

scold  or  punish  you  when  you  do  not  obey  (figure’s)  rules?" 

Alternative:  "I  (me)."  Index:  Number  of  "Yes"  responses  across  six  figures  (father,  mother, 

teacher,  policeman,  city,  government).  Index  Scale:  0-6. 


Note.  Tally  includes  coefficients  of  ,19  and  above.  * Indicates  significant  negative  correlation 
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b • Identification  with  the  Norms  of  the  System 

The  question,  "When  other  children  break  the  rules  of 
your ... (figure) , what  do  you  do?"  was  used  to  explore  chil- 
dren’s cojicern  with  and  methods  of  enforcing  rules  upon 
their  peers,  The  question  was  asked  for  both  parents,  the 
teacher,  city,  and  religion.  The  response  alternatives, 
ranging  from  inaction  to  action,  are  listed  in  Tables  7-27 
and  7-28,  which  show > the  pattern  of  responses  given  by  the 
Uo  S.  Negro  sample. 

These  data  indicate  that  the  two  types  of  direct  ver- 
bal response  to  disobeying  peers,  i.e„,  the  alternatives 
"I  would  ask  them  why"  and  "I  would  tell  them  they  are 
wrong,"  are  the  methods  U.  S.  Negrc  children,  across  all 
grades,  would  most  often  use  to  enforce  rules  of  all 
sources  of  authority  upon  their  misbehaving  peers.  A high 
percentage  of  the  younger  children  are  also  inclined  to 
report  peers’  disobedience  to  authority  figures  (their 
own  parents,  the  offenders’  parents,  and/or  the  figure 
whose  rules  are  broken)-  The  most  active  alternative, 

"I  would  try  to  punish  them,"  drew  even  fewer  positive 
responses  and  "Do  nothing"  was  chosen  least  often  across 
all  grades.  These  patterns  were  similar  to  findings  In  the 
U.  S.  Caucasian  sample. 

Another  salient  feature  of  the  U.  S.  Negro  data  is 
that  across  all  grades  the  alternatives  of  asking  the 
offenders  why,  telling  them  they  are  wrong,  and  reporting 
them  to  their  parents  and  the  figure  whose  rules  were 
disobeyed  were  elicited  more  often  in  response  to  disobedi- 
ence of  rules  of  the  Ss’  parents  and  the  rules  of  religion 
than  in  response  to  disobedience  of  city’s  and  teacher’s 
rules  (see  Table  7-27).  The  alternative  "I  would  tell  my 
parents"  was  cited  substantially  less  often  in  response  to 
disobedience  of  teacher’s  rules  than  to  that  of  any  other 
authority.  Also,  attempts  to  punish  the  offenders  appeared 
more  likely  to  occur  when  peers  disobey  the  rules  of  the 
Ss’  parents  than  in  reaction  to  disobedience  of  all  other 
authorities  (see  Table  7-27). 

It  may  be  inferred  from  these  data  that  U.  S.  Negro 
children,  like  the  U.  S.  Caucasians,  feel  that  enforcement 
of  teacher’s  rules  upon  disobeying  peers  is  less  impera- 
tive than  enforcement  of  rules  of  all  other  sources  of 
authority.  With  respect  to  this  finding  it  should  be  re- 
called that  for  both  U.  S.  samples  and  across  all  grades 
the  teacher  ranked  lower  than  any  other  authority  figure 
on  the  scale  of  guilt,  drew  less  positive  responses  than 
other  figures  on  the  punish-self  items,  and  was  nominated 
by  very  few  children  as  the  figure  whose  punishment  they 
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feared  the  most.  These  findings  suggest  that  the  U.  S. 
teac'.er  is  less  likely  than  other  authority  figures  to 
generate  identification  with  the  classroom  norms  which 
would  result  in  strong  guilt  feelings  over  their  viola- 
tion and  a compelling  inclination  to  enforce  these  norms 
upon  disobeying  peers  through  all  available  means.  The 
reasons  for  these  findings  are  not  immediately  apparent. 

Response  variations  by  sampling  groups  were  tested 
for  significance  only  for  the  indices  summarizing  the 
frequency  of  citing  each  type  of  response  across  all 
authority  figures  (see  Table  7-28).  Data  show  that  the 
inclination  to  report  disobeying  peers  to  authority 
figures  (the  Ss'  own  parents,  the  peers1  parents,  and/or 
the  figure  whose  rules  were  broken)  declines  rapidly  with 
a 9 probably  as  a result  of  the  negative  attitudes  of 
Oj-der  children  toward  tattling.  The  decline  in  frequency 
of  these  responses  was  obvious  for  all  sources  of  author- 
ity (see  Table  7-27).  A similar  decline  of  reports  to 
authority  figures  was  observed  in  the  responses  of  U.  S. 
Caucasian  children. 

Attempts  to  punish  the  offenders  also  appeared  to  de- 
cline as  children  grew  older  (see  Table  7-28).  The  decline 
with  age  of  this  response  alternative  was  generally  less 
rapid  and,  in  the  face  of  peers1  disobeying  the  rules  of 
the  Ss1  parents,  less  marked  (see  Table  7-27). 

The  summary  frequencies  of  asking  the  offenders  why 
and  telling  them  they  are  wrong  did  not  change  significant- 
ly with  grade  (see  Table  7-28).  However,  in  the  face  of 
peers'  disobeying  the  rules  of  the  teacher  and  the  city, 
these  responses  also  declined  with  age  (see  Table  7-27). 

By  contrast,  the  summary  frequency  of  doing  nothing  to 
oppose  peers'  disobedience  of  authority  rules  increased 
with  age  (see  Table  7-28). 

The  variable  of  sex  affected  only  the  summary  fre- 
quency of  trying  to  punish  the  offenders,  with  more  boys 
than  girls  reporting  such  attempts  across  all  grades  (see 
Table  7-28). 

Social  status  affected  only  the  summary  frequency  of 
reporting  disobeying  peers  to  the  figure  concerned,  with 
more  high  status  than  low  status  children  citing  this 
alternative  across  all  grades  (see  Table  7-28). 
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Relationships  between  rc/ictlonn  to  peer  ft  breaking 
rulcn  and  nub jcctlvo  report g of  gnl It over  rule  violation . 
Table  7-29  fiuruninr  i ;.cm  the  number  of  significant  correla- 
tions betwren  these  two  measures  of  internalization  of 
norm  3.  As  expected*  the  alternative  of  do  inf'  nothing  to 
oppose  peers1  disobedience  of  authority  norms  correlated 
negatively  with  the  So1  guilt  over  rule  violation.  Trying 
to  punish  peers  breaking  the  rules  of  authority  figures 
also  correlated  negatively  with  the  S31  reports  or  guilt. 

In  other  words,  children  who  reported  that  they  wo,*ld 
face  peers*  d?3obcdicncc  of  authority  figures*  rules  by 
trying  to  punish  then*  and  those  who  reported  doing  noth- 
ing to  oppose  peers*  misconduct,  tended  to  have  a low 
level  of  guilt  over  their  own  violation  of  rules.  The 
sane  pattern  was  true  for  U.  S.  Caucasian  children. 

All  other  methods  of  enforcing  rules  of  authority 
figures  upon  peers  correlated  positively  with  the  Ss’ 
reports  of  guilt.  Across  all  authorities  involved,  the 
reactions  **I  would  tell  my  parents, 11  ,,I  would  tell  the 
figure,"  and  11 1 would  tell  the  offenders  they  arc  wrong" 
were  in  somewhat  more  consistent  positive  relationship 
with  the  Ss’  reports  about  their  feelings  of  guilt  than 
the  reactions  ,!1  would  tell  the  offenders*  parents"  and 
"I  would  ask  then  why.**  For  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  chil- 
dren, the  types  of  reaction  to  peers’  disobedience  which 
were  in  a more  consistent  positive  correspondence  with 
the  measure  of  guilt  were  "Ask  the  offenders  why1*  and 
"Tell  them  they  are  wrong."  The  reactions  "Tell  the 
figure  concerned"  and,  particularly,  "Tell  the  offenders* 
parents"  yielded  fewer  positive  correlations  with  guilt 
for  the  U.  S.  Caucasians.  The  negative  relationship  be- 
tween "Try  to  punish  the  offenders"  and  reports  of  per- 
sonal guilt  over  one’s  own  transgressions  was  more 
consistent  for  boys  than  girls;  this  was  true  for  both 
U.S.  samples.  For  the  U.S.  Negro  group,  ten  out  of'  14 
significant  negative  correlations  between  "Try  to  punish" 
and  guilt  concerned  boys.  No  sex  difference  appeared, 
however,  on  the  relationships  between  guilt  and  doing 
nothing  to  oppose  rule  violations  by  peers.  Also,  for 
alternatives  positively  related  to  guilt  there  was  practi- 
cally no  sex  imbalance  in  number  of  significant  correlations 
across  authority  figures.  Of  the  110  significant  correla- 
tions, 55  concerned  boys. 

Relationship  between  reactions  to  ncers*  disobedience 
of  authority  figures  and  peer  rn  tin;  a of  classroom  behavior. 
The  correlations  shown  in  Table  7-30  indicate  tr. nt,  for 
older  children,  doing  nothing  to  oppose  peers*  disobedience 
of  norms  and  trying  to  punish  the  offenders  correlate  posi- 
tively with  nonconplinnt  classroom  behavior , This  was  also 
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true  for  U.  S.  Caucasians.  The  direction  of  correlations 
for  the  U.  S.  Negro  sample  is  consistent  in  both  instances 
for  eighth  graders,  although  not  all  correlation  coeffi- 
cients arc  significant.  The  relationship  between  doing 
nothing  to  oppose  peers1  disobedience  and  ratings  of  non- 
compliant  behavior  is  significant  for  both  sex  groups  at 
grade  eight.  The  relationship  between  "Try  to  punish  the 
offenders"  and  noncompliance  in  the  classroom  is  signifi- 
cant for  eighth  grade  boys  but  not  for  girls. 

Sixth  grade  girls  enforcing  rules  upon  their  peers  by 
telling  the  figure  involved  and  eighth  grade  girls  question- 
ing disobeying  peers  about  their  misbehavior  were  also 
likely  to  be  seen  by  peers  as  followers  of  the  rules  of  the 
classroom.  However,  the  direction  of  relationships  between 
classroom  behavior  and  telling  disobeying  peers  that  they 
are  wrong  was  not  consistent  and  not  always  in  accordance 
with  expectation;  in  addition,  most  correlation  coefficients 
were  not  significant.  In  this  respect,  U.  S.  Negro  data 
differed  from  those  for  U.  S.  Caucasians. 

Summary . The  alternatives  most  often  cited  by  U.  S, 
Negro  children  across  all  grades  as  the  methods  they  would 
use  to  handle  peers  breaking  rules  of  authority  figures 
were  "Ask  why"  and  "Tell  them  they  are  wrong";  the  fre- 
quency of  these  two  alternatives  did  not  decline  signifi- 
cantly with  age  and  showed  no  significant  variations  by  sex 
or  SES.  Appeals  to  authority  figures  (the  Ss*  ox*n  parents, 
the  offenders’  parents,  and/or  the  figure  concerned)  were 
cited  by  younger  children  approximately  as  often  as  direct 
verbal  questioning  and  criticism  of  the  offenders;  however, 
the  frequency  of  appeals  to  authority  figures  declined 
significantly  with  age  and  reports  to  the  figure  concerned 
were  cited  more  often  by  high  status  than  by  low  status 
children  across  all  grades.  The  most  active  alternative, 
"Try  to  punish  them,"  was  chosen  by  fewer  children  across 
all  grades;  its  frequency  declined  with  age  and  across  all 
grades  was  more  often  cited  by  boys  than  girls.  Finally, 
the  alternctive  "Do  nothing"  appeared  to  be  a rather  rare 
choice,  but  its  frequency  increased  with  age. 

Of  all  methods  of  handling  peers*  disobedience  of 
authority  figures  "Do  nothing"  and  "Try  to  punish  the 
offenders'*  correlated  negatively  with  the  Ss1  reports  of 
guilt  over  their  own  rule  transgressions;  these  reactions 
were  also  in  positive  association  with  peer  nomination 
indices  of  noncompliant  classroom  behavior.  All  other 
methods  of  handling  peers’  noncompliance  with  rules  of 
authority  figures  correlated  positively  with  guilt  over 
one’s  own  rule  transgressions.  Although  the  association 
between  the  frequencies  of  citing  these  alternatives  and 
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peer  nomination  indices  of  classroom  behavior  was  not 
always  in  the  expected  direction,  "Ash  why"  and  "Tell  th 
figure  concerned"  tended  to  correlate  positively  with 
scores  of  compliant  behavior  and  negatively  with  scores 
of  noncompliant  behavior  in  the  school,  especially  for 
girls  at  grades  six  and  eight. 
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COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  OF  "YES"  RESPONSES  ON  PEACTIOK  FOLLOWING  PEERS 
DISOBEDIENCE  OF  RULES  OF  FIVE  AUTHORITY  FIGURES,  BY  TOTAL  GRADE 

(U.S.  NEGRO) 


TABLE  7-28 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  RESPONSES  FOLLOWING  PEERS5  DISOBEDIENCE 
OF  RULES  OF  FIVE  AUTHORITY  FIGURES,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 

(U.S.  NEGRO) 


RESPONSE  SOCIAL  STATUS  SEX  SIGNIF. 


ALTERNATIVE 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW 

HIGH 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

EFFECTS 

I Would  Ask  them  Why 

4 

3.60 

3.71 

3.49 

3.92 

3.28 

0-5  None 

6 

3.72 

3.67 

3.77 

3.64 

3.80 

i 

8 

3.30 

3.22 

3.38 

3.39 

3.21 

Total 

3.53 

3.55 

3.65 

3.43 

Tell  Them  They  Are 
Wrong 

4 

3.84 

3.91 

3.77 

3.90 

3.78 

0-5  None 

6 

3.80 

3.70 

3.89 

3.64 

3.95 

8 

3.52 

3.48 

3.55 

3.63 

3.41 

! Total 

3.70 

3.74 

3.72 . 

3.71 

Tell  frfy  Parents 

4 

3.09 

3.15 

3.03 

3.18 

2.99 

0-5  Grade 

6 

2.63 

2.59 

2.68 

2.53 

2.74 

; 8 

2.08 

1.83 

2.33 

2.10 

2.06 

Total 

2.52 

2.68 

2.60 

2.60 

Tell  Their  Parents 

4 

3.76 

3.93 

3.59 

3.83 

3.69 

0-5  Grade 

6 

2.83 

2.73 

2.94 

2.78 

2.88 

2.06 

2.14 

1.97 

2.16 

1.95 

- 

Total 

2,93 

2.83 

2.92 

2.84 

Tell  the  Figure 

4 

3.50 

3.32 

3.67 

3.44 

3.55 

0-5  Grade 

6 

2.84 

2.68 

3.01 

2.74 

2.95 

SES 

8 

2.09 

1.91 

2.27 

2.01 

2.17 

Total 

2.64 

2.98 

2.73 

2.89 

Try  to  Punish  Them 

4 

1.12 

1.26 

.99 

.91 

1.34 

0-5  Grade, 

Myself 

6 

.72 

,82 

.61 

.66 

.77 

Sex 

8 

.65 

.48 

.82 

.37 

.93 

Total 

.86 

.81 

.65 

1.02 

Do  Nothing 

4 

.01 

0. 

.03 

0. 

.03 

0-5  Grade, 

6 

.14 

.17 

.11 

.14 

.15 

8 

.42 

.41 

.43 

.31 

.53 

Total 

.19 

.19 

.15 

.24 

Note.  Item:  "When  other  children  break  (figure’s)  rules,  what  do  you 

do?"  Index:  Number  of  "Yes  responses  to  each  of  seven  alternatives 

for  five  figures  (Father,  Mother,  Teacher,  City,  Church). 


TABLE  7-29 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SIGNIFICANT  COEFFICIENTS  OF  CORRELATION  BETWEEN 
TWO  MEASURES  OF  INTERNALIZATION  OF  RULES  AND  NORMS  OF  COMPLIANCE 
SYSTEMS:  RESPONSES  IN  REACTION  PEERS'  DISOBEDIENCE  OF  RULES  OF 

AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  GUILT  OVER  ONE’S  OWN  NONCOMPLIANCE, 

' BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS  

(U.S.  NEGRO) 


TYPES  OF  RESPONSE 
TO  NONCOMPLIANCE 
BY  PEERS 

FATHER 

NUMBER  OF  SIGNIFICANT  COEFFICIENTS  ACROSS 

GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS  - GUILT  TOWARD 

POLICE-  RSL.  . . 

MOTHER  'TEACHER  MAN  LDR.  GOV'T  CITY 

TOTALS 

Tell  My 
Parents 

4 

2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

5 

24 

Tell  Their 
Parents 

2 

2 • 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

18 

Tell  Figure 

3 

3 

3 

5 

3 

4 

5 

26 

Ask  Them  Why 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

19 

Tell  Them  They 
Are  Wrong 

4 

4 

4 

2 

3 

2 

4 

23 

Try  to  Punish 
Them 

1* 

0 

2* 

3* 

2* 

3* 

3* 

14* 

Do  Nothing 

2* 

3* 

1* 

2* 

1* 

2* 

3* 

14* 

TOTALS  3*/16 

3*/ 14 

3*/17 

5*/16 

3*/ 12 

5*/14 

6*/21  28*/l] 

19 

17 

20 

21 

15- 

19 

27 

138 

Note.  * Indicates  negative  correlations. 
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TABLE  7-30 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  TYPES  OF  RESPONSE  TO  PEERS'  DISOBEDIENCE 
OF  RULES  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


TYPES  OF  RESPONSE 
TO  NONCOMPLIANCE 
OF  PEERS 


PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 
PEER  TO 


PEER  TO  PEER 
POSITIVE 


TEACHER 

POSITIVE 


PEER  TO  PEER 
NEGATIVE 


PEER  TO 
TEACHER 
NEGATIVE 


GRADE 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIFXS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Tell  My 

4 

-.12 

* 

-.06 

-.05  ! 

-.14 

.02 

.02 

,04 

.08 

Parents 

6 

.16 

-.24* 

.13 

-.24* 

-.16 

.08 

-.21* 

.11 

8 

.07 

-.09 

.03 

.02 

-.13 

-.08 

-.15 

-.06 

Tell  Their 

4 

-.05 

.15 

ioo 

.02 

.04 

-.16 

.04 

-.14 

Parents 

6 

.04 

-.12 

.04 

-.06 

-.09 

-.06 

-.17 

-.09 

8 

.05 

-.10 

.08 

.11 

-.03 

-.06 

-.12 

-.04 

Tell  (Figure) 

4 

.02 

-.03 

.05 

-.14 

-.13 

.04 

-.10 

.05 

6 

.19* 

-.02 

.19* 

-.02 

-.21* 

.06 

-.28* 

.06 

8 

-.03 

.07 

.05 

.16 

-.10 

-.14 

-.14 

-.15 

Ask  Why 

4 

.11 

-.09 

.14 

-.16 

-.17 

.16 

-.17 

.14 

6 

.04 

.04 

.08 

.10 

-.08 

-.13 

-.07 

-.12 

8 

.12 

.12 

.18 

.15 

-.20* 

-.02 

-.26* 

-.06 

Tell  Them  They 

4 

.14 

-.04 

.20* 

-.10 

-.08 

.08 

-.07 

.09 

Are  Wrong 

6 

.00 

-.06 

.05 

-.03 

-.14 

-.14 

-.15 

-.07 

8 

.02 

.04 

.09 

.07 

-.07 

-.06 

-.15 

-.06 

Try  to  Punish 

4 

-.11 

-.08 

-.09 

-.10 

.06 

.13 

.12 

.09 

'Jhem 

6 

-.12 

-.18 

-.12 

-.10 

.02 

.18 

.06 

.22* 

8 

-.22* 

-.10 

-.17 

-.06 

.10 

.28* 

.17 

.25* 

Do  Nothing 

4 

.00 

-.07 

.00 

-.02 

.00 

.03 

.00 

.06 

6 

-.07 

.23* 

-.09 

.14 

.08 

-.08 

.12 

-.10 

8 

-.09 

-.18 

-.12 

-.22* 

.29* 

.20* 

.30* 

.26* 

Note.  * Indicates  significant  correlation. 
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• The  ChildTs  Response  to  Unjust  Authority 

a • Reactions  to  Injustice  from  Total  Authority 

Inspection  of  Figure  7-14  and  Table  7-31  reveals  that, 
with  one  exception,  the  rank  order  of  actions  toward  un- 
just adult  authority  was  stable  across  the  grades.  The 
order  of  preferred  behavior  response  for  these  urban 
Negro  children  was:  (1)  "Ask  why,”  (2)  "Ask  parents  to 

intervene,"  (3  and  4)  "Talk  to  peers,"  (3  and  4)  "Verbal 
response,"  (5)  "Get  even,"  and  (6)  "Do  nothing."  "Talk 
to  peers"  emerged  as  the  one ' except ion • As  children  mat- 
ured, peers  apparently  increased  in  importance  as  consult- 
ants in  dealing  with  the  adult  world.  This  was  consistent 
with  cognitive-developmental  findings  which  stress  the 
growing  preferences  of  children  for  dealings  that  are  more 
equalitarian  and  reflective  of  mutual  respect.  It  was 
also  consistent  with  findings  reported  in  Section  B2c 
concerning  the  development  with  age  of  children’s  regard 
for  the  justice  of  rules  of  authority  figures  vs.  friends* 

Few  of  these  children  appeared  to  choose  the  extreme 
action  alternatives  of  either  passive,  compliant  acceptance 
of  Injustice  or  aggressive  retaliation.  Rather,  they 
appeared  inclined  to  approach  the  problem  rationally  by 
questioning  the  source  of  the  injustice  for  intention,  by 
discussing  the  situation  with  siblings  and  friends,  and 
to  a lesser  degree  by  employing  direct  verbal  reproaches. 
The  alternative  of  asking  for  parental  support  was  chosen 
quite  frequently  by  U.  S.  Negroes.  These  children’s  high 
regard  for  the  justice  of  parents’  rules,  particularly  the 
mother’s,  and  their  reliance  on  the  parental  benevolence, 
undoubtedly  influenced  their  resorting  to  requests  for 
parental  intervention  when  facing  injustice  from  author- 
ity figures.  With  age,  increased  skepticism  about  the 
justice  of  adult  rules,  including  those  of  parents, 
undoubtedly  reduced  the  attraction  of  such  a resource. 
However,  for  U.  S.  Negro  children,  seeking  parental  inter- 
vention remained  an  important  solution  for  dealing  with 
unfair  impositions.  It  is  also  notable  that  U.  S.  Negro 
children  chose  the  "Get  even"  option  more  frequently  at 
all  ages  than  did  the  U.  S.  Caucasians*  This  may  imply 
partly  the  generally  more  expressive  and  "aggressive" 
nature  of  Negro  culture  or  an  increasing  desire  to  get 
even  with  authority  figures  who,  particularly  in  this  sub- 
culture’s perspective,  are  seen  and  experienced  as  con- 
sistently unfair  in  their  social  sanctioning  and  inter- 
personal relations . 
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Two  of  the  three  principal  sampling  variables,  grade 
and  sex  but  not  social  class,*  were  associated  with  chil- 
drens choices  in  several  statistically  significant 
ways  (see  Table  7-32).  No  significant  differences  by 
grade,  sex,  or  social  status  affected  the  frequency  of 
children  citing  the  "Do  nothing"  and  "Get  even"  respoise 
alternatives— i.e* , the  types  of  response  chosen  lease 
often  at  all  age  levels*  Significant  grade  differences 
appeared  on  all  other  indices  except  "Verbal  responses." 

An  increase  with  age  was  particularly  marked  for  the  . 
number  of  children  choosing  the  most  popular  way  of  deal- 
ing with  injustice,  <i.ee9  "Ask  why."  The  frequency  of 
"Talk  to  peers"  also  showed  a significant  increase  with 
age,  although  this  increase  was'  not  quite  as  marked  as  on 
"Ask  why."  For  both^these  types  of  responses  to  injustice 
the  overall  grades  frequencies  and  increments  with  age 
were  greater  for  the  Caucasian  children  than  for  this  Negro 
group,  but  for  both  groups  t h e„s e behavior  alternatives 
reflected  a significant  progression  toward  mature  inter- 
personal action  and  increasing  expectations  of  democratic 
exchanges  with  peer  and  .adult  world . 


"Ask  parents  to  intervene" 
decrease  with  age.  Younger  chi 
to  trust  their  own  resources  an 
and  more  likely  to  rely  on  pare 
defense,  and  assistance  in  time 
ity  figures.  The  reliance  on  p 
greater  at  all  ages  in  the  U.  S 
Caucasian  group. 


showed  a significant 
ldren  seemed  more  reluc 
d assert  their  autonomy 
ntal  figures  for  suppor 
s of  conflict  with  auth 
arental  assistance  was 
• Negro  than  in  the  U. 
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> 

t, 
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Although  no  significant  social  status  differences  in 
response  preferences  emerged  for  this  sample,  a signifi- 
cant sex  difference  affected  the  frequency  with  which 
"Verbal  responses"  were  cited.  Significantly  more  boys 
than  girls  selected  verbal  means  as  viable  alternatives  for 
coping  with  unfair  adult  decisions  and  demands.  A signifi- 
cant sex  difference  in  the  same  direction  affected  the  fre- 
quency of  citing  "Verbal  responses"  by  U.  S.  Caucasian 
children  as  well.  This  finding  contradicts  previous 
research  noting  feminine  predilections  for  settling  dis- 
putes by  verbal  methods. 


* The  absence  of 
nance  of  lower 
occupation  and 


SES  differences  may 
status  children,  as 
residency,  in  the  pr 


eflect  the  predomi- 
auged  by  father!s 
ent  Negro  sample. 
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FIGURE  7-14 

COMPARISON  OF  ACTIONS  CHILDREN  WOULD  TAKE 
IN  RESPONSE  TO  UNJUST  USE  OF  AUTHORITY,.  BY  GRADE 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


Item : if  (figure)  did  something  to  you  that,  you  thought  was  unfair  or  unjust, 

what  would  you  do? 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  ACTIONS  CHILDREN  WOULD  TAICE  IN  RESPONSE  TO  INJUSTICE 
FROM  TOTAL  AUTHORITY  (SUMMARY  FOR  FIVE  AUTHORITY  FIGURES),  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 

(PERCENTAGE  OF  "YES"  RESPONSES) 
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TABLE  7-32 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  ACTIONS  CHILDREN  WOULD  TAKE  IN  RESPONSE 
TO  INJUSTICE  FROM  TOTAL  AUTHORITY  (SUMMARY  FOP.  FIVE  AUTHORITY 
FIGURES)  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


RESPONSE  CATEGORIES 
(Index  Labels)  GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

INDEX 

SCALE 

SIGHIF. 

EFFECTS 

Do  Nothing 

4 

.32 

.33 

.30 

.23 

.40 

0-5 

None 

6 

.35 

.25 

.44 

.35 

.34 

8 

.31 

.27 

.36 

.26 

.37 

Total 

.28 

.37 

.28 

.37 

Ask  Why 

4 

2.62 

2,63 

2.63 

2.61 

2.64 

0-4 

Grade 

6 

2.99 

2.92 

3.07 

2.96 

3.03 

8 

3.14 

3.07 

3.22 

3.14 

3.15 

Total 

2.87 

2.97 

2.90 

2.94 

Verbal  Responses  4 

6.80 

7.20 

6.40 

6.49 

7.11 

0-17 

Sex 

6 

5.88 

6.09 

5.67 

5.22 

6.54 

8 

6.68 

6.64 

6.72 

6.22 

7.14 

Total 

6.64 

6.26 

5.98 

6.93 

Talk  to  Peers 

4 

3.34 

3.15 

3.52 

3.50 

3.17 

0-10 

Grade 

6 

3.98 

3.76 

4.20 

4.05 

3.91 

8 

4.27 

3.82 

4.73 

4.42 

4.12 

Total 

3.58 

4.15 

3.99 

3.74 

Ask  Parents  to 

4 

2.71 

2.68 

2.74 

2.71 

2.71 

0-5 

Grade 

Intervene 

6 

2.28 

2.36 

2.21 

2.25 

2.32 

8 

2.30 

2.22 

2.37 

2.36 

2.23 

Total 

2.42 

2.44 

2.44 

2.42 

Get  Even 

4 

1.57 

1.59 

1.55 

1.52 

1.62 

0-5 

None 

6 

1.27 

1.31 

1.23 

1.24 

1.30 

8 

1.24 

1.11 

1.38 

1.15 

1.33 

Total 

1.34 

1.39 

1.31 

1,42 

Note,  Item:  "If  your  (figure)  did  something  that  you  thought  was 

unfair  or  unjust  what  would  you  do?" 

Index:  Number  of  "Yes"  responses  to  alternatives  comprising  each 

response  category  across  five  figures  (father,  mother,  teacher, 
policeman,  government) 


b . Variations  in  Rcnctionn  to  Injustice  nr;  n Function 
of  the  Identity  of  Auth or  1 1 y Figure n . 

The  nnnlysis  of  children’s  response.*  to  injustice  by 
total  adult  authority  masked  differential  responses  to 
specific  authority  systems.  The  analysis  of  action  alter- 
natives by  parent,  school,  and  non-family,  non-school 
authority  groupings  ( i . e . , government  and  policeman)  is 
presented  in  this  section.  Data  concerning  individual 
figures  or  behaviors  in  an  index  that  exhibited  trends 
divergent  from  the  other  component  parts  will  also  be  re- 
ported. As  noted  earlier  (in  Part  A),  tests  of  significance 
were  performed  only  on  indices. 

The  percentages  of  children  choosing  each  of  the  six 
behavior  alternatives  in  response  to  the  three  authority 
groupings  (parents,  teacher,  and  other  authority)  arc  pre- 
sented in  Table  7-33.  These  percentages  represent  conver- 
sions of  the  means  shown  in  Tables  7-34  through  7-39.  Con- 
version of  means  into  percentages  facilitated  comparisons 
across  the  behavior-action  indices  for  the  figure  indices. 

There  were  very  snail  differences  across  grades  in 
the  frequency  with  which  children  cited  the  alternative 
"Ask  why"  in  the  face  of  injustice  from  parents,  the 
teacher,  or  policeman.  The  alternatives  "Verbal  response," 
"Talk  to  peers,"  "Get  even,"  and  especially  "Ask  parents 
to  intervene"  were  chosen  more  often  in  response  to  injus- 
tice from  the  teacher  and  other  non-family  authorities  than 
in  the  face  of  parents’  injustices.  The  chief  finding 
which  the  analysis  of  the  total  authority  index  masked  was 
tli at  children  tended  more  often  to  "Ask  parents  to  inter- 
vene" when  non-family  socializing  agents  acted  unjustly 
than  they  did  when  one  of  the  parents  acted  in  this  way* 
Instead,  in  response  to  parental  injustice,  by  grades  6 
and  8 children  opted  for  "Talking  to  peers"  as  t li  c second 
alternative  to  "Ac k why."  This  is  another  instance  of 
children’ 3 shifting  orientation  to  peers  and  of  the  increas- 
ing importance  of  the  peer  group  as  a salient  socializing 
agent.  Particularly  when  confronted  with  parental  injus- 
tice, children- -not  being  able  to  turn  to  the  family,  a 
primary  group— nay  have  sought  friend  and  sibling  inter- 
ne t i on  s . 

For  the  "Do  nothing"  and  "Ask  why"  behavior  indices, 
the  sane  effects  that  had  appeared  on  the  total  authority 
index  also  appeared  across  the  three  indices  for  authority 
figure  groupings.  For  "Do  nothing,"  no  significant  effects 
emerged  for  any  authority  index;  for  "Ask  why,"  grade  in- 
creases were  significant  for  all  three  authority  figure 
groupings  (see  Tables  7-34  and  7-35). 
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Fur  "Talk  to  peers,"  grade  had  a significant  effect 
in  the  total  authority  analysis;  however,  grade  increases 
were  significant  only  for  other  authority  and  not  for 
parents  or  teacher  (see  Table  7-37).  A similar  difference, 
though  with  different  figures,  was  noted  for  the  "Ask 
parents  to  intervene"  index  (see  Table  7-38);  in  the  total 
authority  analysis,  grade  had  a significant  effect;  however, 
a grade  decrease  was  significant  only  for  parents.  Quite 
predictably,  as  children  grew  older  they  would  be  less 
likely  to  ask  for  familia  l intervention  to  face  injustice 
from  one  of  the  parents.  Not  only  may  they  have  a wish  to 
assert  their  autonomy  from  their  parents,  but  children  also 
seemed  to  view  their  parents  as  a decision-making  unit  and 
asking  for  help  of  one  in  dealing  with  the'injustice  of 
the  other  would  not  appear  to  be  a useful  action.  The  role 
of  other  adult  relatives  is  less  clear;  the  role  of  parents 
is  supported  by  other  findings  ii.  this  study. 

For  "Verbal  response,"  sex  differences  were  significant 
on  total  authority.  For  the  more  specific  authority  group- 
ings the  sex  effect--with  boys  giving  this  response  signi- 
ficantly more  often  than  did  girls--held  only  in  reaction 
to  injustice  from  teacher  and  other  non-family  authorities 
(see  Table  7-36).  Although  boys  were  more  prone  to  exert 
their  independence  and  autonomy  and  girls  were  more  con- 
forming even  in  the  face  of  injustice,  children  still 
behaved  as  "good"  sons  and  daughters  within  the  family 
group  without  exhibiting  the  differential  sex-linked  styles 
which  were  developing.  Also,  the  frequency  of  citing 
"Verbal  responses" in  reaction  to  injustice  from  parents 
changed  curv i 1 in ea r ly  with  age;  this  option  was  chosen  most 
often  by  fourth  and  eighth  graders. 

No  significant  differences  by  any  sampling  factors 
affected  the  frequency  of  Ss  citing  the  alternative  "Get 
even"  for  :otal  authority.  However,  on  the  more  refined 
analysis,  a significant  decrease  with  age  in  the  use  of 
this  response  appeared  for  other  authority  (i.e.,  police- 
man and  government)  (sec  Table  7-39).  This  finding  may  re- 
flect older  children’s  realization  that  such  a response 
to  powerful  authorities  would  be  completely  ineffective, 
if  not  impossible.  The  overall  grades  higher  frequency  of 
citing  the  "Do  nothing"  alternative  in  response  to  injus- 
tice from  other  authority  further  supports  this  interpre- 
tation. 

The  finding  that  U.  S.  Negro  children  gave  the  greatest 
number  of  action  responses  when  confronted  with  teacher 
injustice  also  emerged  for  the  U.  S.  Caucasians.  The 
teacher  was  the  one  figure  against  whom  children  at  all 
ages  were  least  likely  to  "Do  nothing."  This  figure  was 
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the  one  whose  Injustice  would  most  often  elicit  discussions 
with  peers,  verbal  reproaches,  requests  for  parental  and 
familial  intervention,  and  wishes  to  seek  revenge.  For 
children.,  the  teacher  may  represent  an  authority  figure  for 
whom  they  experience  great  ambivalence.  Generally,  teachers 
are  the  first  authority  figure  children  encounter  outs:'.de 
the  home.  Within  the  school  context  children  may  be  able 
to  react  negatively  and  hostilely  more  easily.  ' Moreover, 
the  teacher  may  be  the,  first  authority  figure  children  feel 
they  can  fight.  They  may  perceive  that  the  belief  that 
"it’s  O.K.  to  get  even  with  the  teacher"  receives  peer  as 
well  as  societal  support.  In  the  ghetto  domiciles  of  these 
children  such  feelings  may  be  even  stronger , especially  if 
teachers  are  seen  as  part  of  the  establishment. 

Despite  these  differences,  there  was  only  a small  to 
moderate  spread  in  the  magnitude  of  scores  among  the  figure 
indices  oh  many  of  the  action  indices.  Discussed  below  are 
the  divergent  trends  which  appear . between  component  parts 
of  some  indices.  . 

On  "Ask  parents  to  intervene,"  wjiere  a significant 
grade  decrease  was  noted  for  parents,'  the  separation  of  the 
authority  groupings  was  noticeable  (see  Table  7-40). 

Children  were  least  willing  to  seek  intervention  in  the 
face  of  parental  injustice  and  most  willing  in  response  to 
injustice  by  teacher.  The  individual  figures  which  com- 
prised other  authority,  i.e.,  policeman  and  government, 
were  seen  quite  differently.  Policeman  ranked  highest, 
even  slightly  above  teacher  as  the  figure  whose  unjust  de- 
mands would  be  dealt  with  by  request  for  parental  inter- 
vention. This  action  was  selected  by  73  percent  of  the 
fourth  graders  and  by  77  percent  of  the  eighth  graders. 
Government,  the  other  figure  in  the  other  authority  index, 
received  only  55  percent  of  the  fourth  grade  and  an  even 
lower  percentage  (32%),  of  the  eighth  grade  selections. 

Not  only  was  there  a striking  difference  in  the  frequency 
with  which  parental  intervention  was  sought  against  police- 
man’s as  opposed  to  government’s  injustice,  but  a diver- 
gence in  grade  trends  was  apparent  as  well.  Intervention 
was  sought  against  the  policeman  more  frequently  by  older 
children,  while  interventions  against  injustice  by  govern- 
ment declined  with  age.  Perhaps  older  children  thought 
that:  in  confronting  the  policeman’s  injustice,  parents 
could  provide  some  support  in  exchanges  on  a local,  one-to- 
one  level  while  their  power  could  not  extend  to  the  larger, 
more  impersonal  government  authority.  Perhaps  this  decline 
also  corresponds  to  real  experiences  of  urban  Negro 
adolescents  whose  encounters  with  police  may  require 
parental  involvement . 
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Also,  though  father  and  mother  emerged  as  the  two1 
figures  against  whom  least  intervention  was  sought,  inter- 
vention by  the  mother  was  consistently  sought  to  face  the 
fatherfs  injustices.  This  preference  for  maternal  support 
against  paternal  injustice  was  displayed  by  approximately 
10  percent  more  of  the  sample  at  each  age  level*  Again, 
children  may  be  expressing  maternal  dependence  and  the  hope 
that  the  mother  will  continue  to  function  in  a supportive, 
protective  role.  They  may  also  be  describing  the  efficacy 
and.  power  of  the  mother  in  the  U.  S.  Negro  family  structure. 

On  the  "Talk  to  peers"  alternative,  a significant 
grade  increase  was  noted  for  other  authority.  Also, 
children  appeared  to  talk  to  peers  more  often  when  facing 
a teacher ' s injustice , while  parental  injustice  was  least 
frequently  discussed  with  peers.  A difference  of  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  between  teacher  and  parents,  the  highest 
and  lowest  figures,  was  observed  at  each  age  level.  How- 
ever, there  were  some  notable  divergent  tendencies  on 
"Talk  tc  siblings"  and  "Talk  to  friends,"  the  components 
of  the  "Talk  to  peers"  index  (see  Table  7-41).  As  might 
be  expected,  younger  children  reported  that  they  talk  to 
siblings  more  than  friends  about  all  adult  injustices.  By 
grade  eight,  trends  suggested  that  children  seek  friends 
more  frequently  than  siblings,  especially  in  response  to 
injustice  by  non-family  figures.  This  shift  may  reflect 
a socialization  pattern  of  extending  significant,  personal 
relationships  to  non-familial  peer  groups.  It  may  also 
reflect  a reluctance  to  discuss  family  matters  outside  the 
family.  In  adolescence,  friends  typically  begin  assuming  a 
position  of  emotional  centrality  resulting  in  the  emergence 
of  bull-sessions,  gossip  hours,  and  mutual  self-scrutiny 
with  friends.  For  example,  although  the  "Talk  to  peers" 
index  analyses  suggested  that  as  children  mature  they 
increasingly  talk  to  peers,  actually  talking  to  friends 
about  teachers  was  most  responsible  for  the  general  rise. 
School,  teachers,  and  coping  with  academic  and  vocational 
matters  seem  to  become  major  topics  of  mutual  concern. 

With  age,  talking  to  friends  about  teacher's  injustice  in- 
creased from  39  percent  to  62  percent;  talking  to  brothers 
and  sisters  suffered  a slight  decrease  from  43  percent  to 
39  percent.  In  contrast,  although  the  increased  "Talk  to 
peers"  was  not  significant  for  parental  injustice,  the  more 
refined  analysis  of  friends  and  siblings  showed  that  talk- 
ing to  siblings  about  both  mother's  and  father's  injustice 
increased  slightly.  More  importantly,  at  all  age  levels 
it  seemed  more  common  for  children  to  talk  to  siblings  than 
to  friends  about  parents'  injustices.  Usually,  siblings 
would  be  considered  allies  and  kindred  spirits,  even  if 
they  were  not  directly  affected  by  the  injustice.  Lastly, 
this  analysis  further  clarified  the  other  authority  index. 
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When  breaking  the  index  into  its  component  parts  (i.e., 
policeman  and  government  and  talk  to  friends  apd  siblings) 
policeman  and  government  on  "Talk  to  siblings"  ;diverged  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  on  most  other  action  indices; 
"Talk  to  siblings"  decreased  with. age  for  government 
injustice  and  increased  for  policeman.  At  the, fourth 
grade  level,  35  percent  of  the  sample  felt  they  would 
talk  to  brothers  an4  sisters  about  policeman  and  42  per- 
cent about  government; . At  grade  eight,  47  percent  chose 
that  response  for  policeman,  while  only  30  percent  chose 
it  as  response  to  injustice  from  government. 

On  "Verbal  responses"  a curvilinear  grade  effect  was 
noted  for  parents,  with  more  of. the  fourth  and  eighth 
graders  choosing  such  behaviors.  Significant  sex  effects 
were  also  noted  for  teacher  and  other  authority.  Boys 
chose  this  category  of  responses  more  frequently  than 
girls,  but  there  was  no  sex  difference  in  the  frequency  of 
responding  verbally  to  parental  injustice.  There  was  an 
increasing  separation  with  age  between  the  authority 
figures  on  the  "Verbal  responses"  index  (see  Table  7-42). 
Injustices  by  mother,  father,  and  government  were  least 
likely  to  receive  this  type  of  reproach;  those  by  teacher 
and  policeman  the  most  likely.  Again,  dissimilarities  in 
trends  were  apparent  for  policeman  and  government,  the  two 
figures  on  the  other  authority  index.  On  three  of  the  four 
individual  items  comprising  the  "Verbal  responses"  index 
(i.e.,  "Show  anger,"  "Tell  the  authority  not  to  do  it 
again,"  and  "Tell  authority  figures  when  they  are  unjust  or 
unfair"),  children  chose  these  types  of  verbal  protest 
substantially  more  often  in  reaction  to  a policeman’s  than 
to  the  government's  injustices. 


Not  only  were  there  large  difference 
with  which  children  would  tell  policeman 
they  were  unjust,  but  age  trends  differed 
quency  of  this  action  against  police  inju 
with  age;  for  government,  it  decreased, 
children  chose  to  "Tell  the  authority  not 
with  approximately  equal  frequency  for  po 
government.  With  age,  this  type  of  respo 
often  against  an  unjust  policeman  and  les 
injustice  from  the  government.  The  frequ 
the  alternative  "Show  anger"  in  response 
government's  injustices  followed  analogou 
with  increasing  age. 
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These  differential  response  patterns  for  policeman 
and  government  on  items  included  in  the  "Verbal  responses" 
index  demonstrated  the  variations  in  children's  perceptions 
and  responses  to  these  two  authority  figures.  "Verbal 
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response"  was  seen  as  a more  viable  reaction  to  injus- 
tices of  the  police  than  to  injustices  of  the  government. 
Some  of  this  difference  may  stem  from  the  apparent  avail- 
ability of  the  symbol  of  local  authority  and  the 
willingness  to  voice  objections. 


Relationships  between  antecedent  perceptions  and 
responses  to  injustice.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
childrens  views  of  authority  would  color  their  coping 
behavior.  In  Table  7-43  the  relationship  between  childrenfs 
responses  to  injustice  and  their  perception  of  authority 
figures  as  likable*  helpful*  just*  as  well  as  punitive* 
powerful*  and  guilt-provoking  are  presented.  Overall* 
there  was  no  strong  relationship  between  responses  to  in- 
justice and  regard  for  authority  figures’  punitive  powers. 
There  were  approximately  twice  as  many  significant  corre- 
lations on  likable*  helpful*  just*  and  guilt  for  noncom- 
pliance as  on  punitive  power  and  inevitability  of 
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children’s  ratings  of  their  belief  in  the  inevitability  of 
punishment  by  authority  figures  and  behavioral  responses 
to  injustice.  Children’s  evaluations  of  their  guilt  feel- 
ings over  rule-breaking  correlated  with  their  responses 
to  injustice  in  79  out  of  a possible  324  pairs.  Here,  the 
high-guilt  children  tended  neither  to  make  "Verbal  res- 
ponses" nor  "Get  even."  They  elected*  instead*  to  "Do 
nothing"  or  "Ask  why,"  though  fewer  significant  relation- 
ships emerged. 


Decidedly  stronger  relationships  emerged  when  chil- 
dren’s reactions  to  injustice  were  correlated  with  their 
perception  of  the  justice  of  authorities’  rules  and  the 
degree  to  which  they  saw  authority  figures  as  likable  and 
helpful.  There  were  63  significant  correlations  for 
helpfulness*  67  significant  correlations  for  affective 
attachment,  and  95  significant  correlations  between  percep- 
tion of  the  figures’  rules  as  fair  and  frequency  of  the 
various  types  of  responses  to  injustice.  With  few  excep- 
tions* children  who  liked  authority  figures; thought  they 
are  helpful*  and/or  saw  their  rules  as  just  were  not  in- 
clined to  actively  oppose  their  injustices  (i.e.,  they 
would  not  give  a verbal  reproach*  talk  to  peers*  ask 
parents  to  intervene*  or  get  even).  Rather*  they  tended 
to  adopt  more  submissive  patterns  like  do  nothing*  if  they 
felt  authorities  were  helpful  or  just,  and  more  affiliative* 
interpersonal  ones  like  asking  why*  if  they  saw  them  as 
helpful. 
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Host  of  the  correlations  between  all  methods  of  facing 
injustice  from  adult  authority  and  children’s  views  on  both 
positive  and  punitive  characteristics  of  authority  figures 
were  negative.  In  other  words,  both  expectations  of  pun- 
ishment and  regard  for  the  authority  figures’  positive 
characteristics  seemed  to  relate  to  the  child’j  tendency  to 
avoid  active  (aggressive)  methods  of  coping  with  authori- 
ties’ injustices.  However,  avoidance  of  verbal  reproaches, 
discussions  with  peers,  requests  for  parental  aid,  and 
wishes  for  revenge  were  in  more  systematic  correspondence 
with  measures  of  children’s  perception  of  authority  figures 
as  helpful,  likable  and  just,  and  with  children’s  tendency 
to  experience  guilt  over  rule-breaking  than  with  regard  for 
the  figures’  punitive  characteristics. 


Relationship  between  reactions  to  injustice  by  author- 
ity and  classroom  behavior.  Product-moment  correlations 
between  aggressive  or  compliant  behavior  in  the  classroom 
and  reactions  to  injustice  by  parents,  teacher,  and  other 
authority  were  statistically  significant  with  a frequency 
greater  than  chance  expectation  for  only  three  of  the  six 
action  indices--"Verbal  responses, ” "Ask  parents  to  inter- 
vene," and  "Get  even."  On  a total  of  92  significant 
correlations  between  all  types  of  responses  to  injustice 
and  peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior,  74  fell  within 
these  response  categories  (see  Table  7-44);  Children  rated 
as  cooperative  and  compliant  with  peers  and  adults  tended 
not  to  react  to  adult  injustice  by  electing  these  response 
choices  (negative  correlations),  while  children  rated  as 
aggressive  opted  for  these  responses  (positive  correlations). 
Moreover,  there  were  more  significant  correlations  for  nega- 
tive than  for  positive  behavior.  There  were  about  an  equal 
number  of  significant  correlations  for  boys  and  girls. 


The  trend  of  these  correlations  indicated  that  for 
"Verbal  responses"  there  was  substantial  agreement  between 
ratings  of  classroom  behavior  by  peers  and  children’s  pre- 
ferred responses  to  unjust  authority,  especially  at  the 
eighth  grade  level.  Although  this  was  true  more  often  for 
peer-to-peer  than  for  peer- td- teacher  compliant  children, 
generally,  children  who  were  rated  as  compliant  in  the 
classroom  situation  rejected  verbal  reproach  as  a means  of 
opposing  injustice  by  parents,  teacher,  or  other  authority. 
With  age,  noricompliant  children  used  verbal  protests  with 
increasing  frequency  toward  all  authority  sources  making 
unjust  demands. 

On  "Ask  parents  to  intervene"  significant  correlations 
emerged  primarily  for  compliant  children.  Sixth  and  eighth 
grade  boys  who  exhibited  compliant  peer-to-peer  behavior 
tended  not  to  ask  for  parental  intervention  in  response  to 
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injustice.  For  the  group  of  noncompliant  children  signifi- 
cant relationships  between  attitudes  and  behavior  emerged 
only  for  the  parents  index,  not  for  teacher  or  other 
authority;  sixth  grade  noncompliant  boys  and  eighth  grade 
noncompliant  girls  chose  to  ask  for  parental  intervention 
when  confronted  with  parents1  injustices.  Compliant  chil- 
dren may  not  seek  intervention  because  they  view  parents 
as  a single  unit  and,  perhaps,  cannot  conceive  of  them 
operating  differentially.  Noncompliant  children  may  be 
more  inclined  to  ask  one  parent  to  intervene  against  the 
other. 

On  "Get  even,”  the  pattern  of  significant  correlations 
was  similar  to  that  for  "Verbal  responses;"  correlations 
were  significant  primarily  for  the  sixth  and  eighth  grade 
children*  Compliant,  well-behaved  children  responded 
negatively  to  the  "Get  even"  response  option,  and  aggres- 
sive children  responded  positively.  Somewhat  stronger 
relationships  emerged  for  the  aggressive  than  for  the  com- 
pliant children.  About  50  percent  of  the  former  correla- 
tions attained  at  least  .3, 'while  about  30  percent  of  the 
latter  reached  this  level  of  significance. 

The  general  finding  that  the  relationship  between 
attitudes  toward  injustice  and  classroom  behavior  is 
greater  for  older  children  than  for  younger  suggests 
that  older  children  have  more  internally  consistent  and 
better-defined  attitudinal  systems.  Moreover,  their  atti- 
tudes may  be  of  higher  salience  due  to  reinforcing  experi- 
ences and,  therefore,  more  likely  to  be  reflected  in  their 
overt  behavior  than  was  true  for  younger  children. 

Summary . With  few  exceptions,  the  general  trends  for 
total  authority  also  appeared  for  the  figure  groupings  of 
parents,  teacher,  and  other  authority.  The  differences 
among  these  figure  groupings  on  some  action  indices  indi- 
cated that  children  discriminated  between  authority  figures 
generally.  A further  description  of  this  discriminating 
ability  and  relevant  differences  was  uncovered  in  the 
individual  item  and  figure  analyses. 

Despite  the  variations  appearing  between  childrens 
responses  to  individual  authority  figures  and  figure- 
groupings,  the  trends  of  greatest  importance  for  U.  S „ 

Negro  children  involved  age  differences.  As  these  children 
matured,  they  increasingly  questioned  adult  authority, 
adopted  autonomous,  increasingly  rational  action,  and 
discussed  problems  with  agemates.  They  ceased  to  view 
adult  authority  as  overpowering  and  omnipotent,  increasingly 
sought  equilibrium  interaction,  and  moved  toward  shifting 
the  basis  of  interpersonal • relationships  to  reciprocity, 
mutuality,  rational  discourse,  and  cooperation. 
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Children  who  saw  adult  authorities1  rules  as  fair 
liked  them  and  experienced  intense  guilt  over  noncompli- 
ance with  their  rules  and  expectations  tended  to  Reject 
verbal  protests,  parental  intervention,  and  revenge  as 
viable  or  desirable  means  of  coping  with  adult  injustice. 

In  general , acceptance  of  adults*  rules  as  just  tended  to 
restrict  active  or  aggressive  reactions  to  authority 
injustice* 

Compliant  children  preferred  to  use  other  than  verbal 
reproach,  parental  intervention,  or  revenge  as  means  of 
resisting  injustice.  The  less-compliant  children  preferred 
more  active  and  aggressive  methods  for  dealing  with 
"misbehaving"  adults*  In  the  classroom  situation,  the  more 
cooperative  children  were  reluctant  to  utilize  coping 
strategies  that  consisted  of  active  challenge  in  the  face 
of  injustice.  Undoubtedly  this  stance  was  related  to  their 
views  on  the  basic  fairness  of  the  authority  figures* 

The  converse  was  true  generally  for  the  more  assertive, 
negatively  oriented  children* 
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Note.  Item:  If  (figure)  did  something  you  thought  was  unfair  or  unjust,  what  would  you  do? 

Index:  Number  of  "Yes"  responses  to  alternative  ,fI  would  do  nothing  and  tell  no  one  (I’d  keep 

it  to  myself)11  for  Parents  (Father,  Mother),  Teacher,  Other  Authority  (Policeman,  Government). 
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COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OR  CATEGORY  "VERBAL  RESPONSES"  IK  REACTION  TO  INJUSTICE  FROM 
PARENTS,  TEACHERS , AND  OTHER  AUTHORITY,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(U.S,  NEGRO) 
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Koto.  Item:  "If  youi  • . (figure)  di^  something  you  thought  was  unfair  or  unjust  , what  would 
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Father),  Teacher,  and  Other  Authority  (Policeman,  Government). 
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Note.  Item:  f,If  you<r...  (figure)  did  something  you  thought  was  unfair  or  unjust,  what 

would  you  do?"  Index:  Number  of  "Yes"  responses  to  alternative:  MI  would  ask 
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for  Parents  (Father,  Mother),  and  f,I  would  ask  my  parents  or  other  adult  relative; 
to  talk  to  . . . (figure),  M for  Teacher  and  Other  Authority  (Policeman,  Govemmei 
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COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  CATEGORY  "GET  EVEN"  IN  REACTION  TO  INJUSTICE 
FROM  PARENTS,  TEACHERS,  AND  OTHER  AUTHORITY,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 

(U.S.  NEGRO) 


TABLE  7-40 


PERCENTAGE  REPORTING  THEY  WOULD  "ASK  A PARENT  OR  FAMILY  MEMBER 
TO  INTERVENE"  IN  RESPONSE  TO  INJUSTICE  BY  MOTHER,  FATHER, 
TEACHER,  POLICEMAN  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT,  BY  GRADE, 

SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


FIGURES 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

SEX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

I Mother 

4 

34 

33 

36 

34 

35 

6 

23 

22 

23 

23 

23 

8 

20 

19 

21 

18 

22 

TOTAL 

25 

27 

25 

27 

II  Father 

4 

48 

49 

47 

50 

46 

6 

31 

32 

31 

28 

34 

8 

32 

32 

31 

35 

28 

TOTAL 

38 

36 

38 

36 

III  Teacher 

4 

70 

71 

70 

71 

70 

6 

70 

70 

70 

70 

70 

8 

72 

71 

73 

72 

72 

TOTAL 

71 

71 

71 

71 

IV  Policeman 

4 

73 

72 

74 

71 

74 

6 

71 

72 

70 

71 

70 

8 

77 

78 

76 

77 

77 

TOTAL 

74 

73 

73 

74 

V Government 

4 

55 

51 

59 

53 

57 

6 

35 

42 

28 

35 

35 

8 

32 

27 

38 

36 

28 

TOTAL 

...  - 

40 

42 

41 

40 

Note.  Significant  effects:  (Parents)  Grade;  (Teacher)  None; 

(Other  authority  figures)  None. 

Item:  Number  of  "Yes"  responses  for  5 items:  "If  (figure)  did 

something  to  you  that  you  thought  was  unfair  or  unjust,  what 
would  you  do?"  Alternative:  "Ask  parents  or  adult  family 

member  to  stop  (to  talk)." 


1 


TABLE  7-41 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  ON  ALTERNATIVES  "TALK  TO  BROTHERS 
AND  SISTERS"  AND  "TALK  TO  FRIENDS"  IN  REACTION  TO  INJUSTICE 
FROM  MOTHER,  FATHER,  TEACHER,  POLICEMAN'  AND 


GOVERNMENT 

, BY  GRADE, 
(U.S 

SOCIAL 
. NEGRO) 
■»  * 

STATUS,  AND 

1 

SEX 

FIGURES 

TALK  TO 
GRADE  TOTAL 

BROTHERS  & SISTERS 
SOCIAL  STATUS  SEX 
LOW..  HIGH  GIRLS  BOYS.. 

TALK  TO  FRIENDS 
TOTAL  SOCIAL  STATUS  SEX 

LOW.  HIGH  . GIRLS  BOYS 

Mother 

4 

41 

37 

46 

41 

41 

25 

23 

28 

28 

23 

6 

45 

47 

43 

48 

42 

26 

22 

30 

28 

24 

8 

49 

44 

53 

53 

44 

34 

29 

39 

40 

28 

Total 

43 

47 

47 

42 

25 

32 

32 

25 

Father 

4 

39 

39 

40 

39 

40 

24 

21 

26 

26 

21 

6 

40 

40 

40 

42 

39 

27 

22 

31 

27 

26 

8 

49 

42 

55 

48 

50 

30 

28 

31 

32 

27 

Total 

40 

45 

43 

43 

27 

24 

29 

28 

25 

Teacher 

4 

43 

40 

46 

43 

44 

39 

34 

44 

42 

36 

6 

42 

43 

42 

41 

43 

52 

46 

58 

54 

49 

8 

39 

34 

44 

38 

40 

62 

57 

67 

60 

64 

Total 

39 

44 

41 

42 

46 

56 

52 

50 

Policeman 

4 

35 

37 

33 

39 

31 

26 

22 

31 

29 

24 

6 

43 

42 

43 

40 

45 

46 

38 

53 

45 

46 

8 

47 

42 

51 

44 

49 

49 

48 

51 

47 

52 

Total 

40 

42 

41 

42 

36 

45 

40 

41 

Government 

4 

42 

40 

43 

42 

41 

30 

30 

31 

34 

26 

6 

37 

38 

36 

37 

37 

43 

41 

45 

43 

43 

8 

30 

27 

33 

36 

24 

44 

39 

49 

52 

36 

Total 

ii-  /• 

35 

37 

38 

34 

37 

42 

43 

35 

Note.  Item:  "If  your.  . . (figure)  did  something  that  you  thought  was  unfair 

or  unjust,  what  would  you  do?"  Response  Alternatives:  "I  would  talk 

to  my  brothers  and  sisters  about  it"  and  "I  would  talk  to  my  friends 


about  it." 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  SIGNIFICANT  COEFFICIENTS  OF  CORRELATION  BETWEEN  CHILDREN'S  PERCEPTION  OF  AND 
ATTITUDES  TOWARD  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  THEIR  CHOICES  OF  METHODS  OF  FACING  AUTHORITY  FIGURES' 

. INJUSTICES,  ACROSS  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(U.S.  NEGRO) 


TABLE  7-44 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  CATEGORIES  OF  RESPONSES  TO  INJUSTICE  FROM 
AUTHORITY  FIGURES  AND  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 

(U.S.  NEGRO) 


RESPONSES  TO  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

INJUSTICE  FROM  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

AUTHORITY  FIGURES  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS.  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 


Do  Nothing: 


Parents 

4 

.06 

-.03 

.05 

-.00 

.04 

-.02 

.07 

.04 

6 

.06 

.06 

.03 

.07 

.03 

-.10 

-.05 

-.18 

8 

.05 

-.09 

.07 

-.16 

-.16 

.10 

-.12 

.18 

Teacher 

4 

.02 

.20* 

.04 

.28* 

-.08 

-.20* 

-.08 

-.24* 

6 

.13 

.09 

.12 

.10 

.04 

-.01 

-.06 

-.07 

8 

.10 

.06 

.09 

-.13 

-.06 

-.01 

-(07 

.04 

Other  Authority 

4 

-.04 

.20* 

.04 

.17 

.05 

-.11 

.03 

-.14 

6 

.06 

.05 

.06 

.01 

.06 

.06 

.01 

-.00 

8 

-.08 

-.00 

-.22* 

-.05 

.13 

.19 

.11 

.21* 

Ask  Why: 


Parents 

4 

.05 

.12 

.16 

.02 

-.05 

.10 

-.10 

.02 

6 

.06 

-.04 

.16 

-.07 

-.20* 

.03 

-.21* 

.08 

8 

.08 

-.00 

.09 

.11 

.03 

.07 

.01 

-.03 

Teacher 

4 

.05 

-.03 

.11 

-.08 

-.13 

.12 

-.19* 

.10 

6 

-.05 

-.19* 

-.04 

-.15 

-.01 

.16 

.02 

.27* 

8 

.14 

.06 

.14 

.02 

-.16 

.11 

-.16 

.06 

Other  Authority 

4 

.08 

-.01 

.14 

-.11 

.03 

.02 

-.04 

.03 

6 

-.03 

-.08 

-.03 

-.04 

-.17 

.07 

-.11 

.16 

8 

-.01 

-.04 

.13 

.04 

-.16 

.14 

-.14' 

.07 

O 

ERIC 


TABLE  7-44  (CONTINUED) 


RESPONSES  TO  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

INJUSTICE  FROM  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  ' NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

AUTHORITY  FIGURES  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 


Verbal  Responses: 


Parents 

4 

-.07 

-.03 

-.04 

-.09 

-.01 

.20* 

-.02 

.09 

6 

-.08 

-.24* 

-.07 

-.19* 

-.00 

.14 

.04 

.24* 

0 

-.22*  -.41* 

-.27*  -.24* 

.28* 

.35* 

.33* 

.27* 

Teacher 

4 

-.04 

-.11 

-.01 

-.08 

.14 

.13 

.15 

.10 

6 

-.12 

-.14 

-.15 

-.19* 

.10 

.24* 

.23* 

.39* 

8 

-.30*  -.28* 

.31* 

“.17 

.30* 

.26* 

.39* 

.25* 

Other  Authority 

4 

.04  ’ 

.03 

.02 

-.01 

.10 

.06 

.11 

-.02 

6 

-.06  -.21* 

-.14 

-.14 

.16 

.14 

.21* 

.25* 

8 

-.18 

-.34* 

-.02 

-.17 

.14 

.31* 

.15 

.23 

Talk  to  Peers: 


Parents 

4 

-.05 

-.12 

-.03 

-.19* 

.05 

.02 

.06 

.05 

' 6 

-.01 

-.03 

.00 

.09 

.06 

.12 

.08 

.18 

8 

.21* 

-.06 

.21* 

-.16 

-.14 

.22* 

-.12 

.24* 

Teacher 

4 

.04 

-.11 

.08 

-.16 

.03 

.09 

-.05 

.10 

6 

.07 

.06 

.06 

. .09 

.02 

.05 

.10 

.18 

8 

.05 

.03 

.06 

-.17 

-.11 

-.04 

-.05 

-.00 

Other  Authority 

4 

.11 

-.13 

.15 

-.19* 

.01 

.05 

-.02 

.12 

6 

.08 

.09 

.05 

.10 

.06 

-.06 

.12 

.05 

8 

.13 

-.01  ' 

.08 

.02 

-.12 

-.01 

-.11 

-.02 

0 


TABLE  7-44  (CONTINUED) 


RESPONSES  TO  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

INJUSTICE  FROM  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIAVE  BEHAVIOR 

AUTHORITY  FIGURES  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEEPS  TO  TEACHER 


GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

Ask  Parents  to 

Talk  or  Stop: 

Parents 

4 

-.13 

-.03 

-.10 

-.09 

.09 

.09 

.12 

.07 

6 

.09 

-.26* 

.11 

-.,18 

-.06 

.20* 

-.06 

.26* 

0 

-.12 

-.32* 

-.07 

-.15 

.21* 

.18 

.19* 

.18 

Teacher 

4 

-.13 

-.03 

-.10 

-.09 

.0° 

.09 

.12 

.07 

6 

.10 

.05 

.08 

.01 

-.09 

.09 

-.08 

.15 

8 

.19* 

-.25* 

.13 

-.04 

-.12 

.13 

-.16 

.19 

Other  Authority 

4 

.10 

-.14 

.03 

-.06 

-.00 

.09 

-.03 

.02 

6 

-.01 

-.20* 

-.00 

-.04 

.00 

.14 

-.02 

.16 

8 

.02 

-.16 

.24* 

.00 

-.02 

-.01 

-.10 

-.02 

Get  Even: 

Parents 

4 

.02 

.04 

-.03 

.00 

.06 

.16 

.06 

.05 

6 

-.12 

-.21* 

-.18 

-.14 

.13 

.18 

.19* 

.27* 

8 

-.24* 

-.25* 

-.32* 

-.25* 

.40* 

.27* 

.47* 

.21* 

Teacher 

4 

.04 

-.08 

.02 

-.10 

.13 

.25* 

.15 

.18 

6 

-.26* 

-.12 

-.30* 

-.18 

.34* 

.22* 

.38* 

.29* 

8 

-.29* 

-.35* 

-.25* 

-.33* 

.36* 

.35* 

.43* 

.35* 

Other  Authority 

4 

.03 

-.13 

.03 

-.07 

.07 

.19* 

.07 

.17 

6 

-.13 

-.17 

-.18 

-.13 

on  a 

.32* 

.23* 

.34* 

8 

-.20* 

-.25* 

-.16 

-.20 

.28* 

.20 

.32* 

.16 

Note. * Indicates  significant  correlation 


B5 • Participation  in  Authority  Systems 


An  integral  part  of  the  socialization  process  is 
encouraging  the  child  to  become  interested  and  actively 
participate  in  the  decision-making  processes  of  the  society. 
In  this  section,  the  results  of  questions  designed  to  assess 
children’s  perception  of  themselves  as  active  members  of 
the  political  system,  family,  and  school  and  the  extent 
of  their  actual  involvement  in  these  systems’  functioning 
will  be  discussed. 


a . Participation  in  the  Political  System 

Although  participation  in  the  political  life  of  the 
country  does  not  in  childhood  take  the  forms  typical  of 
adult  citizens,  there  is  evidence  that  elementary  school 
children  relate  to  the  political  structureo  Through  direct 
and  indirect  contact  with  political  activities,  such  as 
seeing  the  President  on  television,  and:  modelling  by  author- 
ity figures,  particularly  parents,  children  become  inter- 
ested in  the  political  life  of  the  country  and  gain  an 
idea  of  how  effective  they  can  be  in  influencing  govern- 
mental decision-making  processes.  Certain  items  on  the 
questionnaire  were  designed  to  assess  the  development  of 
children’s  political  interest  and  their  feelings  about  the 
efficacy  citizens  (such  as  their  parents)  may  have  with 
respect  to  political  authority. 

Political  interest.  U.  S.  Negro  children’s  responses 
to  the  question  on  political  interest  are  presented  in 
Table  7-45.  The  level  of  means  falls  in  the  category 
"much.”  Responses  did  not  vary  significantly  by  grade, 
sex,  or  social  status.  However,  across  all  status  and  grade 
groups,  except  low  status  fourth  graders,  girls  reported  more 
interest  in  political  affairs  than  did  boys.  Also,  politi- 
cal interest  rose  with  age  for  high  status  boys  but 
declined  for  their  low  status  counterparts.  It  is  apparent 
from  these  data  that  U.  S.  Negro  children  differed  from 
U.  S.  Caucasians  in  their  reports  of  political  interest. 
Perhaps  this  is  related  to  differences  in  the  SES  composi- 
tion of  the  two  samples. 

Political  efficacy.  Two  questions  were  asked  to 
determine  children’s  sense  of  their  parents’  efficacy  in 
political  affairs.  One  asked  how  much  influence  the 
child’s  family  could  have  on  what  happens  in  the  country 
and  how  it  is  run;  the  other  asked  whether,  in  the  child’s 
view,  the  people  who  run  the  country  were  interested  in 
his  family’s  opinions.  Responses  to  these  questions, 
ranging  from  1 (MNo,  not  at  all")  to  6(MYes,  very  very 
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much11)  were  combined  into  one  index.  Data  concerning  the 
U.  S.  Negro  childrens  sense  of  their  families*  political 
efficacy  are  shown  in  Table  7-45.  The  level  of  means  is 
in  the  category  of  "Yes,  a little." 

These  data  also  showed  no  significant  variations  by 
grade,  sex,  or  SES.  The  decline  with  age  observed  in  low 
status  boys*  political  interest  was  paralleled  by  an  analo- 
gous decline  with  age  in  their  sense  of  family  political 
efficacy.  Perhaps  as  the  low  status  boys  grow  older  they 
see  their  family  as  less  effective  in  influencing  the 
government  and  thus  loose  interest  in  political  issues. 

Sense  of  family*s  political  efficacy  remains  stable  with 
age  for  high  status  boys.  It  is  also  evident  from  the 
data  that  high  status  children  have  somewhat  higher  feelings 
of  political  efficacy  than  do  low  status  children. 

Political  activity.  A political  activity  score  was 
computed  by  combining  the  frequency  of  "Yes"  responses  to 
four  questions  about  children's  participation  in  activi- 
ties such  as  reading  and  talking  about  politics  and  the 
people  who  run  the  government,  wearing  campaign  buttons, 
marching  in  parades,  etc.  (see  Table  7-47).  Across  all 
grades  there  were  no  significant  differences  in  the  level 
of  activity  by  grade,  social  status,  or  sex.  There  was  an 
increase  in  the  frequency  of  political  activity  across 
grades,  but  it  was  not  statistically  significant.  Within 
the  group  of  low  status  children  there  is  a sex  difference; 
across  all  grades,  boys  report  more  political  activity 
than  do  girls.  This  finding  is  also  evident  when  the 
total  scores  for  girls  and  boys  are  compared.  Table  7-48 
shows  that  this  sex  difference  v?as  true  for  reading  news- 
papers and  participating  in  political  campaigns  but  not 
for  talking  with  parents. 

Inter correlations  among  the  three  aspects  of  politi- 
cal involvement  are  presented  in  Table  7-50*  These  corre- 
lations are  not  consistent  across  grade-sex  groups. 

Political  activity  and  political  interest  correlated 
significantly  (and  positively)  only  for  fourth  and  eighth 
grade  girls.  Correlations  between  political  efficacy  and 
political  activity  were  significant  only  for  fourth  grade 
boys,  while  political  efficacy  and  political  interest 
correlated  significantly  only  for  eighth  grade  girls.  When 
the  total  sample  is  considered,  it  appears  that  the  U.  S. 
Negro  children's  involvement  in  political  activities  is 
not  determined  by  their  belief  in  their  families*  ability 
to  affect  the  political  system,  but  rather  by  their  politi- 
cal interest,  which  was  found  to  be  closely  related  to 
children's  high  regard  for  positive  dimensions  of  authority 
figures.  Indeed,  data  presented  in  Table  7-49  indicate 
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that,  of  the  three  measures  of  political  socialization, 
political  interest  correlates  most  consistently  with 
positive  as  well  as  punitive  dimensions  of  children's 
images  of  authority  figures.  Perception  of  authority 
figures  as  likable  and  their  rules  as  fair  was  in  a more 
consistent,  positive  correspondence  with  children's  poli- 
tical interest  than  was  regard  for  the  figures'  helpful- 
ness, power  to  punish,  and  punitive  behavior.  The  same 
was  true  for  children's  sense  of  their  families'  political 
efficacy.  Guilt  over  violation  of  the  figures'  rules 
corresponded  even  more  closely  with  children's  interest  in 
political  affairs,  their  sense  of  family's  political 
efficacy,  and  their  involvement  in  political  activities. 

For  the  U.  S.  Negro  sample,  only  perception  of  the  puni- 
tive dimensions  of  authority  figures  yielded  negative 
correlations  with  measures  of  political  interest,  efficacy, 
and  activity.  This  finding  is  in  contrast  with  findings 
in  other  national  groups  in  the  total  study  (e.g.,  Greece), 
where  political  activity  correlated  negatively  with  posi- 
tive as  well  as  punitive  dimensions  of  authority  figures. 

For  the  U.  S.  Negro  sample,  the  positive  correspond- 
ence between  measures  of  children's  political  involvement 
and  their  evaluations  of  positive  dimensions  of  authority 
figures  was  more  consistent  for  girls  than  for  boys, 
particularly  in  sixth  and  eighth  grades.  Eighth  grade 
girls  had  the  most  systematic  series  of  significant  posi- 
tive correlations  across  all  dimensions  of  authority 
figures  with  all  three  measures  of  political  socialization. 

Political  socialization  and  classroom  behavior.  Of 
the  three  measures  of  political  socialization,  political 
interest  was  found  to  be  most  closely  related  to  class- 
room behavior.  This  was  true  for  girls,  particularly  at 
the  eighth  grade,  but  there  were  no  significant  correla- 
tions for  boys.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that  girls,  especi- 
ally the  older  ones,  who  show  an  interest  in  political 
issues  are  likely  to  be  children  who  follow  the  rules  and 
norms  of  the  classroom.  The  other  measures  of  political 
participation,  i.e.,  children's  sense  of  their  families' 
political  efficacy  and  children's  political  activity, 
were  not  significantly  related  to  peer  ratings  of  compli- 
ant and  noncompliant  classroom  behavior  (see  Table  7-51). 

Summary . The  responses  of  U.  S.  Negro  children  to 
the  three  measures  of  political  socialization  indicate 
that  their  political  interest  is  quite  strong,  their  sense 
of  political  efficacy  of  their  families  rather  low,  and 
their  involvement  in  politic, 1 activities  quite  frequent. 
None  of  the  three  measures  showed  significant  differences 
by  grade,  sex,  or  SES. 
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The  distribution  of  significant  correlations  among 
the  three  measures  by  grade  and  sex  groups  was  uneven. 

In  general  these  correlations  suggest  that,  for  U.  S.  Negro 
children,  involvement  in  political  activities  is  not  de- 
termined by  their  feelings  regarding  the  political  efficacy 
of  their  families  but  by  their  political  interest.  Politi- 
cal interest,  and  to  a lesser  extent,  political  efficacy 
and  activity  were  directly  and  significantly  associated 
with  these  childrenfs  perception  of  authority  figures  as 
likable  and  providing  fair  rules  and  with  their  tendency 
to  experience  guilt  over  noncompliance  with  the  rules  and 
expectations  of  authority  figures.  The  association  of  the 
three  measures  of  political  socialization  with  regard  for 
th°  figures1  helpfulness,  power  to  punish,  and  actual  puni- 
tive behavior  was  less  often  significant. 

Of  the  three  measures  of  political  socialization, 
only  political  interest  showed  significant  relationships 
with  peer  nomination  indices  of  classroom  behavior.  The 
association  indicated  that  eighth  grade  girls  with  a 
strong  political  interest  were  likely  to  display  coopera- 
tive behavior  in  the  classroom;  no  significant  correlations 
were  found  for  boys,  however. 
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COtfPAR 

ISON 

OF  MEANS  ON  FEELINGS  OF  POLITICAL  EFFICACY, 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  ANO  SEX 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 

l)  h D c 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 

HIGH  STATUS 

TOTALS 

BY  ScX 

GIRLS  BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS  30YS 

TO  fAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

F Lu  i< 

2.75 

2.59  2.86 

2.73 

2.69  2.94 

2173 

2.63 

2.86 

S i A 

2.74 

2.65  2.69 

2.67 

2.92  2.77 

2,86 

2.76 

2.72 

c I GriT 

2.  51 

2.27  2.57 

2.40 

2.64  2.87 

2.  74 

2.39 

2.67 

I C i *_  S 

2.60 

2.79 

2.59 

2.76 

NOTE. -SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS:  NONE.  INDEX  BASED  ON  COMBINATION  OF  2 

ITEMS:  " COULD  YOUR  FAMILY  HAVE  ANY  PART  IN  WHAT  HAPPENS  IN  OUR  COUNTRY 

AND  HOW  IT  IS  RUN'?5-'  ANO  »00  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  RUN  OUR  COUNTRY  CARE  WHAT  YOUR 

family  thinks item  scale:  i - no,  not  at  all;  6 - yes,  very,  very 

much 


TABLE  7-47 


COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  ON  POLITICAL  ACTIVITY, 


BY 

GRADE, 

SOCIAL 

(u.s. 

STATUS 

NEGRO) 

, AND 

SEX 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

HIGH  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

TOTALS 

GIPLS' 

BY  SEX 
BOYS 

Four 

3.03 

2.81 

3.05 

2.93 

3.09 

3.15 

3.12 

2.95 

3.10 

Six 

3.04 

3.05 

3.36 

3.21 

2.88 

2.87 

2.88 

2.97 

3.12 

Eight 

3.29 

3.13 

3.32 

3.22 

3.42 

3.30 

3.36 

3.27 

3.31 

Totals 

3.12 

3.12 

ft--  ft 

3,06 

3.18 

Note,  Significant  Effects:  None,  Index:  No,  of  "Yes"  responses 

for  4 items:  ,!I  have  read,  talked,  worn  a button,  done 

other  things”.  Index  Scale:  0-1, 


TABLE  7-43 


COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGES  CITING  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY,  BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


TYPES  OF  POLITICAL 
ACTIVITY 

GRADE 

TOTALS 

SOCIAL 

LOW 

STATUS 

HIGH 

TOTALS 

GIRLS 

BY  SEX 
BOYS 

Read  Newspaper 

4 

66 

66 

65 

60 

71 

6 

77 

79 

75 

74 

80 

8 

79 

76 

81 

80 

78 

Totals 

72 

74 

71 

79 

Talk  with  Parents 

4 

58 

50 

66 

59 

57 

6 

62 

65 

58 

67 

56 

8 

62 

62 

62 

63 

61 

Totals 

59 

62 

63 

58 

Political  Activity 

4 

47 

42 

51 

48 

45 

6 

45 

52 

38 

40 

50 

8 

61 

61 

61 

59 

62 

Totals 

52 

50 

49 

52 

Advanced 

Pol*  Activity 

4 

34 

35 

33 

28 

40 

6 

22 

25 

20 

16 

29 

8 

27 

23 

32 

25 

29 

Totals 

28 

24 

23 

33 

TABLE  7-49 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SIGNIFICANT  COEFFICIENTS  OF  CORRELATION  v£T.lf'V  THREE 
MEASURES  OF  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION  AND  CHILDREN’S  PERCEPT!  OF  VAR- 
IOUS DIMENSIONS  OF  AUTHORITY  FIGURES  BY  SEX  ACPOSS  ALL  BAADES 

(U.S,  NEGRO) 


DIMENSIONS 

MEASURES 

OF  POLITICAL  SOJVL 

KATION 

OF  AUTHORITY 

POLITICAL  INTEREST 

POLITICAL  Err  aCY 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

FIGURES 

GIRLS 

BOYS  TOTAL 

GIRLS 

P-  '.'rS  TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

Wants  to  Help 

Father 

1 1 

i 

i 

Mother 

2 

2 

1 1 

i 

i 

Teacher 

2 

1 3 

1 1 

i 

i 

President 

1 

1 2 

Policeman 

i 

i 

2 

Relig.  Leader 

1 1 

Total  Signify 

Correl. 

5 

3 8 

0 

3 3 

3 

2 

5 

Total  Possible 

Correl. 

18 

18  36 

18 

18  36 

18 

18 

36 

Likable 

Father 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Mother 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Teacher 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

Policeman 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

President 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

Total  Signif. 
Correl. 

9 

7 

16' 

5 

2 

7 

4 

0 

4 

Total  Possible 
Correl. 

15 

15 

30 

15 

15 

30 

15 

15 

30 

o 

ERIC 


TABLE. 7-49  (CONTINUED) 


DIMENSIONS 

MEASURES 

OF  POLITICAL 

SOCIALIZATION 

OF  AUTHORITY  POLITICAL  INTEREST 

POLITICAL  EFFICACY 

POLITl! 

CAL  ACTIVITY 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

Rules  Fair 

Father 

2 

2 

i 

i 

i 

i 

Mother 

1 

1 

i 

i 

Teacher 

2 

i 

3 

i 

i 

Government 

1 

i 

2 

i 

i 

Policeman 

1 

i 

2 

i 

i 

City 

3 

i 

4 

Total  Signif. 

Correl, 

10 

4 

14 

3 

i 

4 

2 

0 

2 

Total  Possible 

Correl. 

18 

18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

Guilt 

Father 

2 

1} 

3 

1 

1 

Mother 

3 

i 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Teacher 

3 

3 

6 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

2 

Religion 

3 

3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Government 

3 

2 

5. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

City 

3 

3 

6 

1 

1 

2 

Policeman 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

Total  Signif. 

Correl. 

20 

16 

33 

8 

4 

12 

5 

1 

6 

Total  Possible 

Correl. 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

) 


o 
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TABLE  7-49  (CONTINUED) 


DIMENSIONS 

MEASURES 

QF  POLITICAL 

SOCIALIZATION 

OF  AUTHORITY 

POLITICAL  INTEREST 

POLITICAL  EFFICACY 

POLITICAL  ACTIVITY 

FIGURES 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

TOTAL 

GIRLS.  BOYS.  TOTAL 

GIRLS 

BOYS  TOTAL 

Power  to 

Punish 

Father 

1* 

1* 

Mother 

1 

1 

2 

Teacher 

i 

i 

2 

Policeman 

1 

1 

President 

2 

2 

Judge 

1*/1 

1*/1 

Relig.  Leader 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Total  Signif. 

Correl. 

0*/2 

0*/3 

0*/5 

l*/3 

0*/l 

l*/4 

0*/0* 

1*/1 

1*/1 

Total  Possible 

Correl. 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

21 

21 

42 

Inevitability 

of  Punishn  nt 

Father 

1*/1 

1 

l*/2 

1 

1 

Mother 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Teacher 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

City 

1 

1 

Government 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Policeman 

1 

1 

1 

JL. 

Total  Signif. 

Corral. 

l*/4 

4/0 

l*/8 

0*/l 

0*/l 

0*/2 

0*/4 

0*/l 

0*/5 

Total  Possible 

Correl. 

18 

18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

18 

18 

36 

/\ | life,,  * luXi  ca.tf-0  w.uajvv*-  tewk*uv*Up 


o 

ERIC 


TABLE  7-50 


RELATIONSHIPS  AMONG  THREE  MEASURES  OF  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION, 

BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


MEASURES  OF 

POLITICAL 

SOCIALIZATION 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

FOUR 

BOYS 

GRADE  SIX 
GIRLS  BOYS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

p 

olitical  Activity 

Political 

Interest 

.21* 

.04 

.16 

.14 

.30* 

.n 

Political 

Efficacy 

-.01 

.33* 

.14 

.10 

.16 

.08 

P 

olitical  Efficacy 

Political 

Interest 

.05 

.11 

.05 

.15 

.25* 

.14 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation 


O 

ERLC 


TABLE  7-51 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  MEASURES  OF  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION  AND  PEER 
RATINGS  OF  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR,  BY  SEX  AND  GRADE  GROUPS 

(U.S.  NEGRO) 


MEASURES  OF  GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 


SOCIALIZATION 

POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR 

NEGATIVE 

BEHAVIOR 

TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIPJLS  BOYS 

TO  PEERS 
GIRLS  BOYS 

TO  TEACHER 
GIRLS  BOYS 

Political 


Efficacy 

4 

-.13 

-.05 

-.04 

-.05 

.09 

.04 

.12 

.10 

6 

.07 

-.08 

.10 

-.08 

.00 

.12 

.06 

.14 

8 

.08 

.15 

.12 

.16 

-.10 

-.12 

-.16 

-.16 

Political 

Interest 

4 

.04 

.00 

.03 

-.07 

-.19* 

-.15 

-.16* 

-.11 

6 

.11 

.14 

.18 

.08 

-.23* 

-.08 

-.32* 

-.06 

(*) 

u 

.23- 

* .04 

.20* 

.18 

.17 

-.16 

-.23* 

-.17 

Political 

Activity 

4 

.09 

-.08 

.11 

-.05 

-.16 

.18 

-.22* 

.17 

6 

.02 

-.09 

.10 

-.12 

-.15 

.07 

-.05 

.10 

8 

-.07 

.13 

.01 

.20* 

.04 

-.01 

.06 

-.06 

Note,  ^Indicates  significant  correlation 


b . Participation  in  Family  and  Classroom  Decision- 
making 

If  actual  participation  in  decision-making  processes 
within  one  system  of  society  helps  build  up  an  individual’s 
social  competence  and  his  sense  of  effectiveness  in  making 
decisions  affecting  himself  and  the  system’s  functioning, 
the  child’s  views  about  involvement  in  the  political  system 
and  his  actual  political  activity  should  be  related  to  his 
sense  of  participation  in  decision-making  processes  in  the 
family  and  the  classroom.  To  assess  children’s  feelings 
about  their  participation  in  family  and  classroom  decision- 
making processes,  two  questions  of  parallel  format  were 
asked:  "IIcw  often  do  you  help  make  decisions  in  your 

family  (or  classroom)?"  Responses  ranged  from  1 ("Never") 
to  6 ("Always") • Tables  7-5  2 and  7~53  present  the  U . S * 

Negro  data  on  these  questions* 

U.  S*  Negro  children  (as  the  U*  S.  Caucasians) 
feel  they  participate  somewhat  more  often  in  making 
decisions  in  the  family  than  in  the  classroom  group.  For 
both  items  the  means  were  in  the  scale  level  of  "sometimes." 
The  means  for  both  items  remained  stable  with  age,  a find- 
ing which  was  also  true  for  U.  S.  Caucasians.  For  U.  S. 
Negro  children  (unlike  the  Uo  S.  Caucasians  whose  means  on 
both  items  varied  by  SES,  with  high  status  children  feel- 
ing more  efficacious  in  both  situations  than  their  low 
status  counterparts),  there  were  no  significant  social 
status  or  sex  differences  in  the  level  of  responses  to 
either  question.  However,  across  all  grades,  low  status 
girls  appeared  to  feel  more  efficacious  within  the  family 
than  did  boys.  Sex  differences  within  the  high  status 
group  followed  a different  pattern  with  grade;  boys  of 
fourth  and  sixth  grade  had  slightly  higher  means  than 
girls,  while  at  eighth  grade  the  relationship  was  reversed, 
girls  having  a substantially  higher  mean  than  boys  (see 
Table  7-52). 

Hith  respect  to  participation  in  classroom  decision- 
making processes,  some  sex  and  SES  differences  are  also 
worth  noting.  In  fourth  and  eighth  grades,  girls  of  both 
social  status  groups  had  substantially  higher  means  than 
boys,  the  relationship  being  reversed  in  sixth  grade. 
Similarly,  high  status  fourth  and  eighth  graders  had  sub- 
stantially higher  means  than  their  low  status  agemates, 
while  by  sixth  grade  the  relationship  was  reversed  (see 
Table  7-53)„  Perhaps  the  reversal  in  direction  of  SES 
differences  in  sixth  grade  is  due  to  chance;  it  may  also 
follow  from  sampling  inadequacies  at  this  particular 
grade  level.  If  this  inconsistency  of  SES  variations  by 
grade  is  actually  due  to  sampling  inadequacies,  perhaps 
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the  SES  differences  found  in  fourth  and  eighth  grade 
should  be  taken  into  consideration,  since  their  direction 
is  congruent  with  data  concerning  the  U.  Sd  Caucasian 
s ample • 

Relationship  be'cwe e n s e n s e o f participa tion  i n 
decision-making  at  home  and  school  and  political  interest , 
efficacy,  a?id  activity*  As  shown  in  Table  7-54,  children’s 
sense  of  personal  efficacy  in  decision-making  within  the 
family  correlates  positively  with  their  sense  of  personal 
efficacy  in  classroom  decision-making  processes,.  Correla- 
tions were  significant  for  girls  at  all  grade  levels  and 
for  sixth  grade  boys.  Children’s  sense  of  personal 
efficacy  in  the  family  also  correlated  positively  with 
their  sense  of  family’s  political  efficacy.  Hov7ever,  the 
correlations  were  significant  across  all  grades  only  for 
boys.  The  relationships  between  children’s  sense  of  personal 
efficacy  within  the  family  and  their  political  interest  and 
activity  were  less  consistent.  The  total  pattern  of  corre- 
lations between  U.  S.  Negro  children’s  sense  of  personal 
efficacy  in  the  family  and  their  responses  to  the  three 
measures  of  political  socialization  was  congruent  with  the 
corresponding  findings  for  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  sample. 

U.  S.  Negro  children’s  sense  of  personal  efficacy  in 
classroom  decision-making  processes  was  in  significant 
direct  correspondence  v/ith  the  measures  of  political  parti- 
cipation only  at  eighth  grade  (see  Table  7-54).  A sense 
of  personal  efficacy  in  the  classroom  wa3  in  significant 
positive  correspondence  with  a sense  of  the  family’s  poli- 
tical efficacy  and  with  involvement  in  political  activities 
for  both  boys  and  girls  at  the  eighth  grade.  The  correla- 
tion between  children’s  sense  of  personal  efficacy  in  the 
classroom  and  their  political  interest  was  significant  only 
for  girls  at  the  eighth  grade. 

Re  1 at  ion ships  between  sense  of  per c on a 1 ef  f 1 cacy  in 
* t family  and  clnssr o om  de c 1 s ion-making  p: loces? es  and  peer 

ratings  of  classroom  behavior.  There  was  little  correspon- 
dence between  these  two  sets  of  variables  (see  Table  7-55) . 
Sense  of  participation  in  classroom  decision-making  appeared 
to  be  somewhat  more  consistently  related  to  peer  ratings  of 
classroom  behavior,  with  the  relationship  being  in  the 
expected  direction.  The  existing  sigr.1  licant  correlations 
suggest  that  children  who  feel  more  efficacious  in  the 
classroom  tend  to  be  rated  by  their  peers  as  followers  of 
t he ' c las  s r oom  standards  and  norms..  However,  there  v;ere 
very  few  significant  correlations  to  allow  any  generaliza- 
tions from  these  data. 
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Summary « U.  S.  Negro  children  reported  somewhat  more 
frequent  participation  in  making  decisions  in  their  families 
than  in  their  classroom  groups.  This  sense  of  personal 
efficacy  in  both  social  settings  showed  no  significant  vari- 
ations by  grade  sex  or  SES*  Responses  to  the  two  items 
were  positively  and  significantly  associated  for  girls  at 
all  grade  levels  and  for  sixth  grade  boys. 

Children’s  sense  of  personal  efficacy  in  the  family 
and  the  classroom  correlated  positively  with  the  three 
measures  of  political  socialization;  however,  the  number 
of  significant  correlations  varied  depending  on  the  item 
pairs  and  the  sampling  subgroups. 

Correlation:*  between  the  two  measures  of  personal 
participation  in  mily  and  classroom  decision-making  pro- 
cesses on  the  one  hand  and  peer  nomination  indices  of 
classroom  behavior  on  the  other  were  rarely  significant 
and  formed  no  patterns  that  would  allow  any  conclusions 
about  the  nature  of  the  relationship. 
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TABLE  7-52 


COMPARISON  OF  MANS  ON  PARTICIPATION  IN  DECISION-MIKING  IN 
FAMILY , BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(O.S.  NEGRO) 


THE 


GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

HIGH  STATUS  TOTALS  BY  SEX 

GIRLS  EGAS  TOTAL  GIRLS  BOYS 

Four 

3.51 

3.88  3.29 

3.53 

3.28  3,50  3.44 

3.63  3.40 

Six 

3.22 

3.45  3.06 

3.25 

3,16  3.23  3.J9 

3,30  3,14 

Eight 

3.32 

3.30  3.25 

3.28 

3.58  3.13  3.36 

3.44  3.19 

Totals 

3.37 

3.33 

3,46  3.24 

Note, 

Significant  effects : 
help  F:a*\e  the  decisj 
1 -Never ; 6-Always • 

’ None  a 
Lons  in 

ite.Ti « k ' Hov7  o ft  an 
your  family?"  Item 

do  you 
scale  % 

TAELE 

7-53 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS 
IN  THE  CLASSROOM, 

ON  PARTICIPATION  IN  DECISION  MAKING 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS  AND  SEX 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 

GRADE 

TOTAL 

LOW  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

HIGH  STATUS 
GIRLS  BOYS  TOTAL 

lOTALS  BY  SE> 
GIRLS  BOYS 

Four 

3.34 

3.25  2.61 

2.92 

3.47  2.79  3.23 

3.35  ■> . C 7 

Six 

2.93 

2.89  3.13 

3.04 

2.77  2.53  2.71 

2.84  3,02 

Eight 

2.94 

2.92  2.55 

2.76 

3.39  3.20  3.30 

3.07  2.77 

Totals 

2.91 

3.C8 

T . - 1 ? T t C i 

3.10  2.82 

Note.  Significant  Effects?  None.  Item?  "How  often  do  you  help 
make  the  decisions  in  your  classroom?"  Item  Scale:  1 - 

Never;  6 - Always. 


TABLE  7-54 


RELATIONSHIPS  AMONG  VARIOUS  MEASURES  OF  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
AUTHORITY  SYSTEMS,  BY  GRADE  AND  SEX  GROUPS 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


MEASURES  OF  PARTICIPATION 
IN  AUTHORITY  SYSTEMS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

FOUR 

BOYS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

SIX 

BOYS 

GRADE 

GIRLS 

EIGHT 

BOYS 

Family 

Decision-Making 

Classroom  Decision  Making 

.23* 

.16 

.19* 

.27* 

.22* 

.16 

Political  Efficacy 

.02 

.27* 

.15 

.22* 

.12 

.20* 

Political  Interest 

.09  - 

-.04 

.17 

.24* 

.21* 

.09 

Political  Activity 

.17 

.04 

-.07 

.02 

.26* 

.11 

Classroom  Decision- 

-Making 

Political  Efficacy 

.14 

.12 

.08 

.15 

.27* 

.39* 

Political  Interest 

.06  - 

-.05 

.04  -.06 

.22* 

.14 

Political  Activity 

.08 

.01 

.01  -.01 

.27* 

.22* 

Note.  ^Indicates  significant  correlation 
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TABLE  7-55 


RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  SENSE  OF  PARTICIPATION  IN  FAMILY  AND 
CLASSROOM  DECISION-FAKING  PROCESSES  AND  PEER  RATINGS 
OF  CLASSROOM  BEI.VIOR,  BY  SEX  AND  GRADE  GROUPS 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


GRADE  PEER  NOMINATION  INDICES 

SENSE  OF  PERSONAL  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

PARTICIPATION  IN  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER  TO  PEERS  TO  TEACHER 


DECISION  MAKING 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

In  the  Family 

4 

-.15 

.00 

-.14 

.03 

.01 

.00 

.08 

.02 

6 

-.08 

.07 

-.10 

.15 

.11 

- .06 

.06 

-.19' 

8 

.05 

-.13 

.01 

-.02 

.03 

-.02 

.03 

-.02 

In  the  Classroom 

4 

-.01 

.15 

.10 

. 24* 

.12 

-.10 

.17 

.11 

6 

.23* 

-.02 

.22* 

.02 

-.13 

.03 

-.09 

,00 

8 

.04 

.18 

.10 

.07 

-.02 

-.11 

-.10 

-.13 

Note.  *Indicates  significant  correlation 
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Peer  Ratings  of  Behavior  in  the  Classroom 


This  section  summarizes  data  obtained  through  a socio- 
metric technique,  the  Peer  Nomination  Inventory  (PNI), 
adapted  to  yield  scores  for  compliant  and  noncompliant  be- 
havior toward  classroom  peers  and  the  teacher.  A descrip- 
tion of  the  PNI  items  and  the  procedures  used  to  collect, 
process,  and  analyze  the  data  may  be  found  in  Part  A of 
this  report.  Peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior  were  used 
to  assess  the  extent  to  which  variations  by  sampling  div- 
isions in  children’s  reported  images  of  and  attitudes  toward 
authority  figures  and  peers  (as  measured  by  the  YIAPR 
questionnaire)  are  associated  with  variations  in  their 
overt  compliant  and  noncompliant  behavior  within  a central 
authority  system,  the  classroom. 


Cl.  Compliance  and  Noncompliance  in  the  Classroom 

Over  all  sampling  divisions  the  amounts  of  compliant  and 
noncompliant  behavior  displayed  by  U.  S„  Negro  children  in 
their  classrooms  (as  these  amounts  are  indicated  by  their 
toial  positive  and  total  negative  PNI  scores)  were  approxi- 
mately equal.  However,  these  children’s  compliant  behavior 
appeared  to  be  more  frequently  directed  toward  peers  than 
toward  the  teacher;  this  difference  increased  with  increase 
in  age  (see  Table  7-56).  In  contrast,  a small  difference  at 
grade  four  in  amount  of  noncompliant  behavior  directed  to- 
ward peers  vs.  toward  the  teacher  (with  the  former  exceed- 
ing the  latter),  disappeared  as  children  grew  older  (see 
Table  7-57). 

The  principal  independent  variables  of  the  s t udy--gr ad e , 
sex?  and  SES — affected  PNI  scores  for  U.  So  Negro  children 
in  several  ways.  The  total  score  for  compliant  behavior 
increased  linearly  with  grade.  However,  this  increase  of 
compliant  behavior  with  age  was  almost  entirely  accounted  for 
by  the  peer-to-peer  set  score;  no  significant  changes  with 
age  were  apparent  In  the  set  scores  for  p eer-to- teacher  com- 
pliant behavior  (see  Table  7-56). 

Sex  and  SES  affected  all  three  scores  for  compliant 
behavior,  with  girls  outnumbering  boys,  and  high  status 
children  outnumbering  those  of  low  status  in  nominations 
for  compliant  behavior  in  total  and  toward  peers  and  the 
teacher  (see  Table  7-56). 
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Scores  for  noncompliant  behavior  showed  less  marked 
differences  by  grade.  No  grade  effects  were  significant 
for  the  two  set  scores  (peer-to-peer  and  peer- to- teacher ) , 
while  the' total  score  for  noncompliant  behavior  changed 
curvi linear ly  with  age,  decreasing  from  grade  four  to  six 
and  increasing  again  at  grade  eight  (see  Table  7-57).  Also, 
while  no  significant  SES  differences  affected  any  of  the 
three  negative  PNI  scores,  the  sex  of  children  was  a signi- 
ficant differentiating  factor  for  the  total  and  the  set 
scores,  and  the  direction  of  the  sex  differences  was  con- 
gruent with  that  observed  on  the  three  positive  PNI  scores. 
That  is,  boys  consistently  and  significantly  outnumbered 
girls  in  number  of  nominations  received  for  their  noncompli- 
ant behavior  as  a total  and  toward  peers  and  the  teacher 
(see  Table  7-57).  Therefore,  the  sex  differences  on  all  six 
PNI  scores  indicate  that  the  orientation  toward  compliance 
with  both  peers  and  the  teacher  is  more  pronounced  among 
girls  than  among  boys,  while  the  orientation  toward  noncompli- 
ance is  more  pronounced  among  boys  than  among  girls. 

When  the  PNI  scores  of  U.  S.  Negro  children  are  com- 
pared to  those  of  U.  S.  Caucasians  several  interesting 
features  emerge.  First,  for  U.  S.  Caucasian  children, 
compliant  behavior  was  on  the  average  more  frequent . than 
noncompliant  behavior;  for  U.  S.  Negro  children,  no  sub- 
stantial differences  were  observed  between  total  PNI  scores 
for  compliant  and  noncompliant  behavior.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  both  research  groups,  peer-to-peer  positive  scores  were 
higher  than  peer- to- teacher  positive  scores.  A significant 
increase  with  age  for  only  the  peer-to-peer  positive  scores 
for  U„  S.  Negroes  accounted  for  an  increase  with  age  in  the 
magnitude  of  difference  between  peer-to-peer  and  peer-to- 
teacher  positive  scores;  although  peer-to-peer  positive 
scores  increased  also  for  U.  S.  Caucasians  between  grades 
four  and  eight  (after  a slight  decrease  at  grade  six),  the 
increase  was  not  significant. 

Significant  sex  differences  on  all  six  PNI  scores  were 
observed  for  both  U.  S.  research  groups.  That  is,  both 
U.  S.  Caucasian  and  U.  S.  Negro  boys  consistently  and  signi- 
ficantly outnumbered  girls  in  number  of  nominations  received 
for  noncompliant  behavior  toward  both  peers  and  teachers, 
and  more  girls  than  boys  were  nominated  for  compliant  behav- 
ior toward  both.  The  finding  confirms  the  assertion  of 
previous  independent  research  that  in  U.  S.  society  compli- 
ance is  encouraged  and  becomes  a characteristic  of  girls* 
behavior,  while  aggressive  behavior  is  more  pronounced  among 
boys  (Kagan,  1964). 
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'.'itli  t c: p t*  c t to  SES  differences,  the  two  U.  S.  re- 
search  rrcu;»:;  differed  .somewhat.  For  U.  S.  Negroes  social 
s f *' t ns  significantly  differentiated  the  amount  of  compliant 
behavior  displayed  in  the  classroom  (with  high  status  chil- 
dren receiving  more  nominations  for  compliance  with  both 
peers  and  the  teacher),  but  had  no  significant  effects  on 
scores  for  none omp liant  behavior;  for  U.  S.  Caucasians,  SES 
did  not  significantly  affect  scores  for  compliant  behavior; 
it  did,  however,  significantly  differentiate  scores  for 
nnneonpliant  behavior,  with  low  status  children  receiving 
mere  nominations  than  their  high  status  counterparts  for 
noncomp liance  with  both  peers  and  teacher.  The  reasons  for 
this  difference  are  not  immediately  apparent.  However,  SES 
trends  for  the  two  research  groups  were  congruent;  low  status 
position  was  associated  with  a higher  frequency  of  noncompli- 
ance among  U.  S.  Caucasian  children  and  with  a less-pronounced 
incidence  of  compile  ruse  among  U.  S.  Negro  children.  For 
both  research  groups  so:  differences  were  much  more  pro- 
nounced than  SES  differences. 

Relationships  between  PNI  set  scores.  As  could  be 
expected,  the  relationship  among  PNI  positive  scores  as  well 
as  among  Pill  negative  scores  v/as  positive  and  highly  signi- 
ficant for  all  divisions  of  the  sample  (see  Tables  7-58  and 
7*59).  Also,  correlations  between  positive  and  negative 
scores  were  negative  and,  although  not  as  high  as  the  corre- 
lations within  the  categories  of  positive  and  negative 
ratings,  all  significant  (see  Table  7-60).  These  data  sug- 
gest that  for  U.  S.  Negroes,  as  for  U.  S.  Caucasians,  the 
behavioral  descriptions  included  in  the  PNI  instrument  to 
measure  the  amount  of  incidence  of  compliance  and  noncom- 
pliance within  the  classroom  setting  were  reliably  contrasted 
in  children's  behavior  and/or  the  raters'  judgments  about 
their  peers. 
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COMPARISON  OF  GRADES,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX  ON  SCORES  FOR  COMPLIANT  BEHAVIOR 

(U.S.  NEGRO) 
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TABLE  7-57 


TABLE  7-50 


CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  AMONG  RATINGS  OF  POSITIVE  BEHAVIOR, 
BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


PNI  SCORES 
SEX 
SES 

GRADE  TOTAL  POSITIVE  PEER-TO-PEER  POSITIVE 

GIRLS  BOYS  GIRLS  BOYS 

LOW  HIGH  LOW  HIGH  LON  HIGH  LOW  HIGH 

Peer-to-Peer  Positive 

4 

.96  .96 

.96 

.94 

.85 

.85 

.80  .74 

6 

.97  .98 

.95 

.93 

.89 

.93 

.81  .72 

8 

.95  .88 

.93 

.93 

.81 

.52 

.73  .68 

Peer-to-Teacher  Positive 

4 

.96  .96 

.94 

.93 

6 

.97  .98 

.95 

.92 

O 

o 

.95  .87 

.93 

.91 

TABLE  7-59 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS 

AMONG  RATINGS 

OF 

NEGATIVE  : 

BEHAVIOR- 

BY  GRADE,  ! 

SOCIAL  STATUS, 

AND  SEX 

(U.S.  NEGRO) 

PNI  SCORES 

GRADE  TOTAL  POSITIVE  PEER-' 

TO-PEER  POSITIVE 

SEX 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

GIRLS 

BOYS 

SES 

LOW  HIGH 

LOW 

HIGH  ■ 

LOW 

HIGH 

LOW  HIGH 

Peer-to-Peer  Positive 

4 

.97  .95 

.97 

.96 

.91 

.84 

.91  .87 

6 

.96  .93 

.96 

.95 

.89 

.81 

.89  .86 

8 

.96  .98 

.97 

.95 

.87 

.93 

.92  .88 

Peer-to-Teacher  Positive 

4 

.98  .97 

.98 

.97 

6 

.98  .97 

.98 

.98 

8 

.98  .98 

.99 

.98 
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CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  BETWEEN  RATINGS  OF  POSITIVE  AND  NEGATIVE  BEHAVIOR 

BY  GRADE,  SOCIAL  STATUS,  AND  SEX 
(U.S.  NEGRO) 


C 2 . Summary  of  Relationships  Between  Questionnaire  Variables 
and  Peer  Ratings  of  Compliant  and  Noncomp liant  Classroom 
Behavior 


For  U.  S.  Negro  children  (as  for  U.  S.  Caucasians)  the 
association  between  PNI  scores  denoting  the  quality  of  their 
classroom  conduct  and  the  various  sets  of  questionnaire 
items  denoting  their  images  of  and  attitudes  toward  authority 
figures  varied  depending  on  both  the  questionnaire  items 
considered  and  divisions  Qf  the  sample.  For  none  of  the 
sets  of  questionnaire  variables  was  the  association  with 
peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior  significant  across  all 
grade  and  sex  groups  or  for  all  figures  considered. 

For  the  U.  S*  Negro  group  viewed  as  a total,  perception 
of  authority  figures  as  willing  to  help  and  providing  fair 
rules,  affective  attachment  to  authority  figures,  and  guilt 
over  undetected  violation  of  their  rules  were  substantially 
more  often  in  significant  (positive)  association  with  peer 
nomination  scores  c f compliant  behavior  at  school  (and/or 
in  negative  association  with  scores  of  noncompliant  behav- 
ior) than  was  regard  for  the  figures’  punitive  characteris- 
tics* That  is,  children  pointed  out  by  their  classmates  for 
their  compliance  with  the  standards  of  the  classroom  tended 
to  be  those  who  perceived  authority  figures  as  likable, 
willing  to  help,  and  providing  fair  rules  and  those  who 
reported  relatively  intense  feelings  of  guilt  over  unde- 
tected violation  of  rules  of  authority  figures*  In  contrast, 
regard  for  the  power  of  authority  figures  to  punish  noncom- 
pliance, expectations  of  punishment  as  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  disobedience  of  the  figures1  rules,  and 
beliefs  that  authority  figures  will  reinforce  the  disci- 
plinary acts  of  one  another  yielded  very  rew  significant 
correlations  with  peer  nomination  indices  of  compliant  and 
noncompliant  conduct  in  the  school*  Similar  patterns  of 
association  were  found  for  the  U.  S.  C ucasian  research 
group. 

For  U.  S.  Negroes,  as  for  IJ.  S.  Caucasians,  inter- 
nalization of  societal  norms,  as  measured  by  children's 
reports  of  guxlt  over  their  own  transgressions  and  their 
wish  to  enforce  these  norms  upon  peers  through  socially 
acceptable  methods,  was  more  often  in  significant  positive 
association  with  perception  of  authority  figures  as  likable, 
helpful,  and  providing  fair  rules  than  with  awareness  of 
(or  regard  for)  the  figures'  power  to  punish  and  beliefs  re- 
garding their  punitive  behavior. 
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The  tendency  for  children  who  reported  that  they 
would  "Do  nothing”  in  the  face  of  peers'  disobedience  of 
rules  and  those  who  responded,  that  they  would  "Try  to 
punish  the  offenders"  to  be  pointed  out  by  their  class- 
mates for  noncompliance  with  the  school's  standards  was 
significant  for  U.  S.  Negroes  as  it  was  for  U * S. 

Caucasians  * 

However,  while  U.  S.  Caucasians  pointed  out  by  their 
classmates  as  complying  with  classroom  standards  appeared 
inclined  to  face  misbehaving  peers  by  "Telling  them  they 
are  wrong,"  for  the  U.  S.  Negro  group  compliance  with  class- 
room standards  was  more  often  associated  with  the  tendency 
to  enforce  rules  u>  on  peers  by  "Telling  the  figure  con- 
cerned" and  "Asking  the  offenders  why*" 

U.  S»  Negro  children's  choices  of  methods  of  facing 
unjust  actions  or  pronouncements  of  authority  figures  were 
also  meaningfully  associated  with  both  their  images  of 
authority  figures  and  peer  nomination  scores  denoting  the 
quality  of  their  classroom  conduct*  Overall,  there  was 
little  association  between  choices  of  responses  to  injus- 
tice and  regard  for  the  power  to  punish  and  punitive 
behavior  of  authority  figures*  In  contrast,  perception  of 
authority  figures  as  likable*  willing  to  help,  and  provid- 
ing fair  rules,  and  reports  of  high  guilt  over  violating 
these  rules  yielded  substantially  more  significant  corre- 
lations across  grade  and  sex  groups  x^ith  children's  choices 
of  methods  of  handling  injustice  from  authority  figures. 

In  general,  U.  S • Negro  children  who  liked  authority  figures 
thought  they  are  helpful,  and/or  perceived  their  rules  as 
fair  appeared  to  be  inclined  to  avoid  to  face  injustice  on 
their  part  with  "Verbal  reproaches,"  "Talk  to  peers," 
"Requests  for  parental  intervention, and  "Get  even"  prac- 
tices. These  children  appeared  inclined  to  adopt  rather 
submissive  responses  ("Do  nothing")  if  they  thought  author- 
ities were  helpful  and  fair,  or  challenging  but  not  defiant 
behavior  ("Ask  why")  if  they  saw  authority  figures  as 
helpful.  Children  who  tended  to  feel  guilty  over  their  own 
rule  violations  appeared  also  inclined  to  avoid  verbal  pro- 
tests and  revengeful  reactions  and  likely  to  "Do  nothing" 
or  "Ask  why*" 

Of  the  six  categories  of  responses  to  injustice  from 
authority  figures  the  ones  most  often  associated  signifi- 
cantly with  peer  nomination  scores  of  compliant  and  noncom- 
pliant  behavior  in  the  classroom  were  "Verbal  responses" 
and  "Get  even."  In  general,  children  who  were  nominated 
as  compliant  in  the  classroom  situation  appeared  inclined 
to  reject  verbal  reproaches  and  revengeful  practices  as 
appropriate  methods  of  opposing  injustice  by  authority 
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figures*  In  contrast > children  pointed  out  by  their 
classmates  as  noncompliant  with  the  standards  of  the 
classroom  were  those  who  responded  that  they  would  face 
authority  figures  who  make  unjust  demands  with  verbal  pro- 
tests and  retaliatory  reactions.  The  finding  that  the  re- 
lationship between  attitudes  toward  injustice  and  school 
conduct  was  greater  for  older  children  than  for  younger 
ones  may  be  an  indication  that,  due  to  reinforcing  experi- 
ences, the  attitude  systems  of  older  children  are  more 
consistent  internally  and,  therefore,  more  likely  to  be 
reflected  in  their  overt  behavior  than  are  the  attitudes 
of  younger  children*  Similar  patterns  of  associations 
were  found  for  U*  S.  Caucasians  as  well* 

For  U*  S*  Negro  children,  political  interest  and,  to 
a lesser  extent,  sense  of  political  efficacy  of  their 
families  and  personal  involvement  in  political  activities 
were  directly  and  significantly  associated  with  these 
children's  perception  of  authority  figures  as  likable  and 
providing  fair  rules  and  with  their  tendency  to  experience 
guilt  over  violation  of  rules  of  authority  figures.  The 
association  of  the  three  measures  of  political  socialization 
with  regard  for  the  figures'  helpfulness,  power  to  punish, 
and  actual  punitive  behavior  was  less  often  significant. 

Of  the  three  measures  of  political  socialization  only 
political  interest  showed  significant  relationships  with 
peer  ratings  of  classroom  behavior,  with  the  eighth  grade 
girls  reporting  high  political  interest  being  those  who 
tended  to  be  seen  by  their  classmates  as  followers  of  the 
standards  of  the  classroom,  * However, f°r  eighth  grade  boys 
the  association  was  nonsignificant* 

Finally,  for  U.  S*  Negro  children,  sense  of  personal 
efficacy  in  decision-making  processes  within  the  family 
and  the  classroom  was  rarely  in  significant  association  with 
peer  nomination  scores  of  compliant  and  noncompliant 
behavior  in  the  classroom*  In  this  respect,  data  for  U.  S* 
Negroes  differed  from  those  for  U.  S.  Caucasians  for  whom 
compliance  with  the  classroom  standards  appeared  to  be 
positively  related  to  a sense  of  personal  effectiveness 
in  decision-making  activities  within  the  classroom  setting* 
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D 


Summary  and  Conclusions 


Several  of  the  patterns  that  appear  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  specific  findings  o " the  U*  S «>  Caucasian  and 
Ue  S.  Negro  research  groups  are  congruent  with  other  find- 
ings on  children’s  attitudes  toward  authority  figures  in 
this  count rye 

Attitudes  toward  authority  figures . In  line  with  most 
of  the  research  in  this  country  on  attitudes  toward  author- 
ity, the  younger  children  in  this  group  hold  positive  images 
of  all  t.he  authority  figures  included  in  the  research  design. 
This  is  true  of  both  Caucasian  and  Negro  children  and  may  be 
a developmental  phenomenon.  As  the  children  grow  older 
these  attitudes  become  less  positive  and  more  differenti- 
ated with  respect  to  the  regard  accorded  one  authority 
figure  as  compared  with  another o The  children  express  atti- 
tudes which  might  be  taken  to  indicate  attachment  toward 
authority  figures,  including  the  President  and  the  police- 
man; the  finding  suggests  that  early  attachment  to  the 
systems  of  which  he  is  a part  is  a normal  feature  of  the 
young  child’s  development* 

Children  in  both  groups  maintain  a highly  positive 
regard  for  or  attachment  to  their  parents,  possibly  because 
of  the  intensity  of  affective  ties  with  them  and  the  influ- 
ence of  taboos  in  the  country  against  negative  statements 
about  parents.  Their  attitudes  toward  other  figures  drop 
off  fairly  sharply  across  the  grade  range  covered  by  this 
study.  Children  in  the  Negro  group  are  particularly  marked 
in  their  change  in  attitude  toward  the  policeman  and  to 
some  extent  toward  the  teacher  and  the  President.  This 
decline  in  the  image  of  the  policeman  tends  to  be  sharper 
for  lower  class  boys  than  for  other  groups;  attitudes 
toward  the  policeman  held  by  lower  class  Negro  boys  at 
grade  eight  are  quite  negative0 

There  is  a clear  distinction  between  family  and  non- 
family figures  in  the  item  dealing  with  personal  liking. 

This  is  less  true  for  children  from  working-class  families 
than  for  those  from  mddic- class  backgrounds*  Congruent  with 
other  research,  girls  tend  to  show  more  positive  attitudes 
than  do  boys,  although  this  does  not  apply  to  the  teacher. 

Although  attitudes  of  liking  and  trust  toward  figures 
vary  from  one  authority  source  to  another  those  toward  the 
punitive  power  of  figures  show  little  differentiation  and 
little  change  across  the  grades.  Again  there  is  a differ- 
entiation between  parents  and  other  figures,  the  parents 
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being  seen  as  having  more  punitive  power.  There  is  some 
decline  in  attribution  of  punitive  power  to  the  policeman 
and  the  President.  This  change  may  come  from  greater 
understanding  of  the  role  of  the  policeman  to  enforce 
laws  rather  than  to  punish  and  of  the  executive  rather  than 
punitive  power  of  the  President. 

Children  in  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  research  group  see 
the  teacher  as  having  more  power  to  punish  noncompliance 
than  do  the  children  in  the  Negro  group.  Their  perceptions 
of  other  authority  figures  are  roughly  similar  in  terms 
of  their  power  to  punish. 

In  their  orientation  toward  authority  figures  both 
Caucasian  and  Negro  children  of  these  research  samples 
indicated  high  positive  regard  and  a sense  of  affiliation 
or  attachment  to  the  figures,  in  the  early  grade  levels. 

The  differentiation  and  decline  in  these  feelings  that  took 
place  followed  both  racial  and  social  class  lines.  Their 
views  of  the  punitive  power  of  authority  figures  are  not 
greatly  dissimilar,  suggesting  that  in  their  initial  orien- 
tation toward  authority  figures  there  is  little  differentia- 
tion between  white  and  Negro  children  and  between  middle 
and  lower  social  class  levels. 

Orientation  toward  authority  systems  and  norms.  With 
respect  to  their  view  of  the  operation  of  authority  systems 
children  at  all  grade  levels  expected  punishment  to  follow 
disobedience.  This  expectation  declined  somewhat  across  the 
age-grade  range  in  relation  to  all  figures  except  government 
and  policeman,  reflecting,  possibly,  their  greater  experi- 
ence with  family  and  school  figures.  There  is  little 
variation  by  social  status  and  sex  except  for  some  tendency 
for  children  from  lower  socioeconomic  backgrounds  to 
hold  a stronger  belief  that  disobedience  of  the  laws  and 
rules  of  the  city  and  government  will  result  in  punishment. 

Children  in  both  Negro  and  Caucasian  research  groups 
see  parents  as  reinforcing  the  discipline  and  the  norms  of 
other  authority  figures,  although  they  do  not  see  other  fig- 
ures and  institutions  as  supporting  the  norms  of  the 
family.  The  teacher  also  is  seen  as  receiving  little 
reinforcement  from  authority  figures  other  than  parents. 

The  patterns  of  inter-system  support  are  not  reciprocal; 
authority  figures  are  seen  as  supporting  systems  which  are 
more  powerful  than  the  reinforcing  figures;  that  is, 
family  reinforces  the  school,  the  school  supports  the  norms 
of  the  city  and  of  the  nation,  etc.,  with  little  sense  of 
reciprocal  reinforcement.  This  tendency  to  see  systems  as 
supporting  one  another  is  more  evident  in  children  from 
working-class  families  than  it  is  in  children  from 
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middle-class  backgrounds.  The  concentric  nature  of  the 
inter-system  support  may  reflect  the  greater  responsibility 
of  family  and  school  to  induct  the  child  into  compliance 
with  all  institutions  of  the  society.  Ultimately,  the 
family  is  responsible. 

For  the  most  part  children  tend  to  see  laws  and  rules 
as  needed  to  preserve  order,  to  maintain  the  social  system, 
and  to  prohibit  antisocial  behavior.  Rules  and  laws  are 
seen  as  quite  similar,  except  that  laws  are  even  more  likely 
to  be  regarded  as  prohibitive,  more  important,  and  more 
comprehensive,,  Many  children  recognize  that  laws  come 
from  some  governmental  sourceQ 

Children  of  all  grades  tend  to  see  father  and  mother 
together  as  the  primary  source  of  rule-making  in  the  family 
with  few  variations  by  grade,  status,  and  sex  in  this  per- 
ception of  the  family’s  rule  making  operation.  Only  about 
a fourth  of  the  group  see  the  entire  family  as  the  source 
of  rules.  This  is  much  more  likely  to  appear  in  middle- 
class  than  in  lower-class  families. 

Children  tend  to  see  the  rules  of  the  neighborhood  as 
being  formulated  by  the  governor  or  mayor  and  by  the 
President,  indicating  a sense  of  participation  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  affairs  of  the  local  community.  This  may  be  an 
extension  of  a feeling  that  the  President  cares  about  ail 
aspects  of  the  local  community  for  which  he  is  responsible. 

Young  children  are  more  likely  than  older  children  to 
think  that  the  rules  of  adults  are  just.  There  is  a down- 
ward trend  across  the  three  grade  levels  which  applies  to 
the  rules  of  all  systems  except  the  government.  Parents 
are  seen  as  more  fair  than  other  authority  figures  until 
the  eighth  grade  when  the  rules  of  the  government  are 
seen  as  equally  just.  Perhaps  the  stability  of  government 
in  this  country  and  the  welfare  orientation  it  presents  are 
related  to  this  view.  At  all  grade  levels  the  teacher’s 
rules  are  seen  as  least  fair  in  comparison  with  other 
figures. 

Children  in  both  the  Caucasian  and  Negro  research  groups 
who  see  authority  figures  as  helpful  and  likable  are  also 
inclined  to  see  their  rules  as  fair.  This  connection  sug- 
gests a cluster  of  attitudes  toward  the  authority  figures 
which  are  based  on  positive  feelings  rather  than  fear  of 
punishment  * 
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Both  Negro  and  white  children  feel  that  they  should 
participate  in  imposing  the  rules  of  authority  figures  upon 
their  peers  who  may  disobey  them.  However,  they  see  this 
as  less  important  in  the  case  of  the  classroom  and  of 
teachers’  rules  than  for  enforcement  of  rules  of  other 
authority  figures.  This  may  be  related  to  the  fact  that 
the  teacher  ranks  lower  than  other  authority  figures  on 
measures  of  internalization  of  norms.  The  teacher  in  the 
United  States  apparently  is  less  likely  than  other  figures 
to  generate  identification  of  classioom  norms  and  to  enlist 
the  participation  of  the  children  in  her  class  to  enforce 
her  norms  upon  each  other. 

Both  Caucasian  and  Negro  children  in  the  sample  show 
a good  deal  of  interest  in  political  events.  It  tends 
not  to  vary  significantly  by  grade,  sex,  or  social  status. 
In  the  Negro  research  group,  however,  girls  show  more 
political  interest  than  boys,  an  exception  to  more  general 
findings  in  studies  of  political  socialization  in  this 
country. 
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rts  of  a sense  of  efficacy  of  children  in  both 
Caucasian  samples  show  little  significant  varia- 
rade,  sex,  or  social  class.  This  is  also  true 
reports  of  political  activities.  Both  white  and 
ldren  feel  that  they  participate  somewhat  more 
making  decisions  for  the  family  than  in  a class- 
there  is  some  tendency  for  those  who  feel  effec- 
ome  to  also  feel  effective  in  classroom  situations. 

tudes  toward  the  compliance  system  and  classroom 
A number  of  relationships  emerge  between  the 
and  orientation  the  children  hold  toward  author- 
es  and  toward  the  rules  of  the  systems  in  which  they 
rs  and  the  tendency  of  their  peers  in  the  classroom 
em  as  compliant  or  noncompliant  to  the  norms  of  the 
of  the  school.  These  relationships  are  not  uni- 
ss  different  dimensions  of  attitudes,  however; 
rn  that  emerges  is  of  considerable  interest  with 
o theories  of  internalization  of  norms  of  the 
d its  effects  upon  actual  behavior. 


Perhaps  the  most  significant  pattern  to  appear  in  these 
data  is  that  classroom  behavior  is  more  closely  related  to 
the  children’s  view  of  authority  figures  as  fair,  as  likable 
and  helpful,  than  to  their  view  of  authority  figures  as 
punitive,  powerful,  and  likely  to  punish  noncompliance. 

There  is  some  difference  between  Negro  and  Caucasian  groups 
on  this  regard.  The  power  of  parents  to  punish  as  seen  by 
Negro  children  is  related  to  ratings  of  classroom  behavior, 
whereas  there  is  very  little  evidence  of  such  a relationship 
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among  the  Caucasian  students.  The  finding  of  association 
between  feelings  of  attachment  to  authority  figures  and 
compliant  behavior  is  probably  also  related  to  the  apparent 
linkage  between  feelings  of  guilt  and  other  signs  of 
internalization  of  norms  of  the  system,  and  positive  atti- 
tudes toward  authority  figures  and  toward  rules. 

Although  there  does  seem  to  be  a connection  between 
perception  of  authority  figures  as  helpful  and  fair  and 
the  development  of  a sense  of  political  efficacy,  there 
are  no  relationships  between  the  measures  of  political 
interest,  political  efficacy,  and  activity  and  the.  chil- 
dren’s behavior  in  the  classroom  as  rated  by  peers.  There 
is  some  evidence,  however,  that  for  Negro  children  politi- 
cal interest  is  related  to  classroom  behavior,  particularly 
for  girls,  with  pupils  who  feel  or  express  highest  interest 
being  those  who  are  most  cooperative  with  the  teacher. 

For  both  groups,  the  child’s  belief  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  systems  of  the  society  support  one  another  seems 
to  have  little  correlation  V7ith  the  peer  ratings  of  their 
behavior  in  the  classroom.  This  seems  also  to  support 
the  notion  that  it  is  not  the  punitive  elements  of  the 
systems  as  seen  by  children  but  the  positive  ones  that  are 
likely  to  produce  cooperative  behavior.  There  is  also 
little  or  no  relationship  between  the  perception  of  the 
inevitability  of  punishment  and  children’s,  classroom 
behavior  at  a point  which  is  part  of  a general  cluster 
mentioned  above. 
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PART  C 


CROSS  NATIONAL  COMPARISONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 
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1.  CROSS  NATIONAL  COMPARISONS 
A.  Introduction 


This  part  of  the  report  deals  with  comparisons  of  the 
data  gathered  from  the  seven  national  research  groups.  To 
examine  similarities  and  differences  among  children  of  the 
seven  samples  on  each  substantive  area  of  inquiry  the  data 
are  compared  following  the  outline  used  in  the  national 
chapters.  The  significance  of  data,  from  each  country  may 
thus  be  heightened  by  their  similarity  or  contrast  with 
other  countries.  * 

Cross-country  comparisons  are  based,  on. within-country 
comparisons  of  means  and/or  frequencies  of  responses  per- 
taining to  each  substantive  area  of  inquiry.  That  is, 
data  on  any  single  authority  figure  are  compared  in  terms 
of  ratings  relative  to  other  figures  (rank  order)  rather 
than  in  terms  of  absolute  levels  of  responses  (means). 

To  illustrate  the  salience  of  individual  authority 
figures  on  each  of  the  various  dimensions  of  authority 
assessed  through  ordinal  questionnaire  items  the  data  are 
presented  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  For  each  item  relevant  to  a certain  dimension 
of  authority  (e,g„,  affiliation,  nurturance, 
power  to  punish,  inevitability  of  punishment 
following  noncompliance,  justice  of  rules,  and 
guilt  following  undetected  rule  violation), 
the  means  for  each  authority  figure  were  aver- 
aged across  all  grades  within  each  national 
sample  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  figures 
on  that  scale  were  then  compared  across  nations. 
Such  comparisons  are  shown  in  Figures  1,  5,  9, 

13,  18  and  22. 

2.  For  each  item  relevant  to  a dimension  of  author- 
ity, the  means  pertaining  to  the  various  figures 
were  rank*-ordered  within  each  grade  level  and 
the  patterns  of  relative  positions  of  the  figures 
by  grade  were  compared  across  nations.  Such  com- 
parisons are  shown  in  Figures  2 through  4,  6 
through  8 , e t c o 

3.  Variations  by  age,  sex,  and  SES  in  the  ratings  of 
the  various  figures  on  each  scale  relevant  to  a 
dimension  of  authority  were  summarized  across 
nations.  This  allowed  clarification  as  to  whether 
a sex  difference  found  for  example  in  Italy  on 
children's  affiliation  to  parents  also  occurs  in 
other  countries  and  is  in  the  same  direction. 
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For  data  collected  through  nominal  items,  which 
offered  several  response  alternatives  grouped  into  variably 
scaled  indices,  comparability  among  indices  both  within 
each  country  and  across  countries  was  obtained  ty  convert- 
ing means  into  percentages;  that  is,  the  means  for  each 
index  were  divided  by  the  number  of  figures  and/or 
actions  accounted  for  by  that  index.  Such  comparisons  are 
presented  in  Figures  17,  26,  and  27. 


B.  The  Child’s  Conception  of  the  Compliance  System 


1 . Images  of  Authority  Figures 

a . Affective  Attachment 

Liking  for  authority  figures  by  nation.  Figure  1 
shows  the  average  (over  all  grades)  positions  of  the 
various  authority  figures  on  the  scale  of  liking,  by  nation. 
Several  national  similarities  and  differences  are  illus- 
trated by  this  graph.  (1)  Parents  rank  highest  in  all 
countries;  they  are  clearly  differentiated  from  all  other 
figures  in  all  countries  except  India.  The  average  ratings 
of  father  and  mother  do  not  differ  significantly  in  any 
country,  but  the  mother’s  rank  position  is  consistently 
above  that  of  the  father.  (2)  The  teacher  is  second  in 
the  children’s  expressions  of  affection,  ranking  clearly 
below  the  parents  and  above  the  two  other  non-family 
authority  figures,  in  Greece,  Italy,  Japan,  and  in  the 
U .:  S.  Caucasian  sample;  he  ranks  clearly  below  parents, 
but  is  not  differentiated  from  the  policeman  in  Denmark; 

U.  S.  Negroes  rated  the  teacher  below  both  parents  and 
the  President;  in  India,  no  clear  differentiation  exists 
between  parents,  the  teacher,  and  the  Prime  Minister. 

(3)  The  President  (or  Prime  Minister)  is  rated  clearly 
below  all  other  figures  in  Denmark,  Greece,  and  Japan; 

U.  S.  Negro  children  rate  him  clearly  higher  than  the 
teacher  and  the  policeman;  U.  S.  Caucasian  children  do  not 
clearly  discriminate  among  the  three  non-family  authority 
figures  in  terms  of  their  popularity,  but  rate  them  con- 
siderably below  parents.  (4)  The  policeman  is  not  popular; 
in  India,  Italy,  and  in  the  U,  S.  Negro  sample  he  ranks 
clearly  below  all  other  figures. 

Figures  2 through  4 show  the  rank  order  position  of 
the  five  authority  figures  within  each  grade  level  on  the 
scale  of  liking.  Inspection  of  these  three  graphs  shows 
that  the  degree  to  which  children  discriminate  among  the 
various  figures  as  recipients  of  their  affiliative  re- 
sponses varies  by  grade  and  by  nation.  For  some  countries 
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the  discrimination  among  figures  is  already  clear  at 
grade  four,  whereas  in  others  it  increases  as  the  chil- 
dren grow  older.  For  Greek,  U.  S.  Negro,  and  U.  S. 
Caucasian  children  the  range  of  means  pertaining  to  the 
various  figures  is  relatively  narrow  at  grade  four,  hut 
widens  substantially  across  the  grades.  In  Denmark,  Italy, 
and  Japan  the  range  of  means  is  fairly  wide  across  all 
grades.  In  India  the  range  of  means  remains  narrow  across 
all  grades. 


Relative  position  of  figures  on  the  liking  scale  by 
grade  by  nation  (see  Figures  2,  3,  and  4). 

Par  entsi  In  all  countries  except  India,  the  parents 
rank  first  and  second  across  all  grade  levels  on  the 
measure  of  liking.  The  differences  between  the  mean 
scores  for  father  and  mother  are  small  for  all  country- 
grade  groups;  the  parents'  ranking  above  all  the  other 
figures  seems  to  be  reliable  across  all  grades  in  all 
countries  but  India. 

Teacher . The  relative  position  of  the  teacher  on 
the  liking  scale  is  fairly  consistent  across  all  grade 
and  country  groups.  In  general,  he  occupies  the  third  or 
fourth  rank. 
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Differences  between  boys  and  g_irls  were  not  consistent 
across  countries  and  figures.  When  sex  differences 
appeared  the  trend  was  for  girls  to_show  more  liking  for 
the  figures  than  do  boys* 

Perception  of  authority  figures  as  helpful  by  nation, 

A comparison  of  Figures  1 and  5 indicates  that  in  all 
countries  there  is  substantially  less  discrimination  among 
figures  in  terms  of  their  perceived  willingness  to  help 
than  in  terms  of  their  popularity  among  children*  This 
suggests  that  "helpfulness11  is  a role  quality  of  author- 
ity to  a greater  extent  than  is  "likab ili t y • " The  means 
indicating  the  perceived  helpfulness  of  the  various 
figures  were  more  scattered  on  the  scale  for  Denmark  and 
Greece  than  for  the  other  countries  (see  Figure  5)*  The 
following  national  similarities  and  differences  are 
apparent  in  Figure  5:  (1)  Parents  rank  highest  in  all 

countries*  There  is  very  little  or  no  differentiation 
between  the  parents1  "helpfulness"  scores  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other  the  scores  of  the  religious  leader  (in 
Italy  and  in  the  two  U.  S.  samples),  the  teacher  (in 
Greece),  and  the  policeman  (in  Denmark  and  Japan) a 
(2)  The  teacher  ranks  moderately  below  parents  in  all 
countries  except  Greece  (where  he  is  rated  on  a par  with 
parents),  Italy,  and  in  the  U*  S.  Caucasian  sample  (where 
he  is  rated  significantly  below  parents  and  the  religious 
leader  and  slightly  below  the  policeman).  (3)  The  police- 
man ranks  clearly  below  parents  in  India,  Italy,  and  in 
the  U.  S.  Negro  sample*  In  Denmark,  Japan,  Greece,  and 
in  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  sample  his  rank  position  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  of  parents.  (4)  The  President 
(or  Prime  Minister)  is  rated  relatively  low  in  most 
countries.  His  rating  is  lower  than  that  of  all  author- 
ity figures  and  friends  in  Denmark,  Greece,  and  Japan. 

The  two  U,  S.  samples  rated  the  President  below  all  other 
authority  figures  but  substantially  higher  than  friends. 

In  India,  the  Prime  Minister  ranks  slightly  higher  than 
the  policeman  and  friends  and  substantially  higher  than 
the  religious  leader.  (5)  The  religious  leader  ranks 
among  the  most  helpful  figures  in  Italy,  Japan,  and  in 
the  U.  S.  samples.  He  occupies  an  intermediate  position 
in  Denmark  and  Greece  and  the  lowest  rank  position  in 
India.  (6)  Friends  rank  last  only  in  the  two  U.  S. 
samples.  In  all  other  countries  their  rank  position  on 
the  scale  of  "wants  to  help"  was  higher  than  that  of  the 
figure  ranking  last  (Prime  Minister  or  religious  leader). 

Differentiation  among  figures  increases  substantially 
across  the  grades  for  Greek,  Italian  and,  to  a lesser 
extent,  for  Japanese  children.  For  the  two  U.  S „ samples, 
differentiation  among  figures  in  terms  of  their  perceived 
willingness  to  help  decreases  somewhat  as  children  grow 
older  (see  Figures  6 through  8) . 
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Relative  position  of  figures  on  the  “Want  to  help11 
scale,  by  grade,  by  nation,, 

Parent  s . Across  all  grades  and  all  countries, 
mother  and  father  rank  among  the  first  four  figures.  In 
general,  the  difference  in  mean  scores  for  the  two 
figures  is  not  significant. 

Teacher . Across  all  grade  and  country  groups  the 
teacher’s  rank  positions  range  from  second  to  sixth.  The 
teacher’s  helpfulness  is  ranked  highest  in  Greece  (especi- 
ally at  grades  four  and  six),  and  lowest  in  Japan  (across 
all  grades) . 

Policeman.  There  are  substantial  differences  between 
the  countries  in  children’s  perception  of  the  policeman  as 
helpful.  His  rank  position  ranges  from  first  to  sixth 
among  the  seven  figures.  He  is  perceived  as  the  most 
helpful  figure  in  Japan  (ranking  first  across  all  grades) 
and  Denmark  (ranking  first  in  grades  four  and  six,  and 
third  at  the  eighth  grade).  However,  children  in  India 
do  not  share  this  perception  and  rank  the  policeman  rela- 
tively low  among  the  seven  figures  considered. 

President  (Prime  Minister).  Children’s  estimates  of 
the  helpfulness  of  the  President  (or  Prime  Minister) 
differ  substantially  by  country.  Across  all  grades, 

Indian  children  rank  the  Prime  Minister  among  the  most 
helpful  figures,  whereas  Danish  and  Japanese  children  see 
him  as  the  least  helpful  among  the  seven  figures  con- 
sidered. He  is  also  ranked  relatively  low  in  Greece  and 
Italy • 


Religious  leader.  Children’s  perception  of  the 
religious  leader’s  helpfulness  varies  across  countries 
as  much  as  their  perception  of  the  President’s  (or  Prime 
Minister’s)  helpfulness.  Across  all  grade-country  groups 
his  rank  position  ranges  from  first  to  seventh. 

Friends . In  all  countries  and  across  all  grades 
the  friends’  helpfulness  is  rated  relatively  low.  Friends 
were  ranked  lowest  by  U*  S.  Negroes  and  highest  by  the 
Japanese  children . 

Sampling  variations . Changes  with  age  in  children’s 
perception  of  authority  figures  as  helpful  were  more 
consistent  across  countries  and  uniform  in  j ir ec t ion 
for  non-family  authorities  than  for  parents.  In  all 
countries  but  Denmark,  perception  of  the  policeman, 
religious  leader,  and  President  (or  Prime  Minister)  as 
helpful  declined  with  grade.  Greek  children’s  confidence 
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in  the  helpfulness  of  the  policeman  and  the  Prime  Minister 
declined  significantly  with  age  whereas  their  confidence 
in  the  helpfulness  of  the  religious  leader  rose  with  age. 
In  India,  Japan,  and  in  the  U.  S.  Negro  group  no  signifi- 
cant changes  with  grade  affected  the  children’s  confidence 
in  their  teachers’  helpfulness.  In  Denmark  and  Italy, 
regard  for  the  teacher’s  helpfulness  declined  with  age 
while  for  the  Greek  and  U.  S.  Caucasian  sample  such  a 
decline  with  grade  was  apparent  only  for  the  high  status 
children. 

Regard  for  the  parents’  willingness  to  help  decreased 
with  age  only  for  the  U.  S.  Negro  children;  it  changed 
curvilinear ly  with  age  for  the  Danish  and  U.  S.  Caucasian 
children,  and  increased  across  the  grades  only  among  the 
Greek  children. 

Confidence  in  the  helpfulness  of  friends  increased 
with  grade  only  among  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  children. 

SES  differences  were  apparent  in  the  ratings  of  both 
parents’  and  non-family  authority  figures’  helpfulness. 

In  Denmark,  Italy,  and  Japan  parents  as  well  as  non-family 
authority  figures  (but  not  the  teacher)  were  regarded  as 
more  helpful  by  high  status  than  by  low  status  children. 
Among  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  children,  however,  there  was  no 
SES  difference  with  respect  to  the  parents’  helpfulness, 
and  confidence  in  the  helpfulness  of  the  policeman, 
President,  and  religious  leader  was  higher  among  the  low 
status  than  the  high  status  children.  In  addition,  regard 
for  the  teacher’s  helpfulness  declined  with  age  among  the 
high  status  children  in  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  and  the  Greek 
sample. 

The  variab le  of  sex  did  not  affect  the  children’s 
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boy s . Friends  were  rated  as  more  helpful  by  girls  than 
by  boys  in  Italy,  Japan,  and  in  the  U.  S.  Caucasian 
sample. 


b • Perception  of  the  Power  of  Authority  Figures  to 
Punish  Noncompliance 

In  all  countries  children  make  a clear  differentiation 
among  figures  in  terms  of  their  perceived  power  to  punish 
noncotnp  liance  (see  Figure  9).  The  largest  range  of  average 
(over  all  grades)  scores  for  the  various  figures  is  found 
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in  Denmark  and  in  the  two  U.  S.  samples;  he  narrowest 
range  is  found  in  India.  The  average  -r  all  grades) 

scores  shown  in  Figure  9 indicate  t ,e  various  author- 

ity figures  are  rated  at  quite  difi  ..t  scale  levels  in 
each  country:  (1)  Parents  and  the  judge  occupy  the  highest 

rank  positions  in  all  countries.  The  ratings  of  these 
three  figures  ? grouped  quite  closely  together,  are  differ- 
entiated from  those  of  the  figure  ranking  next  in  all 
countries  but  Denmark,  Greece,  and  India.  (2)  The 
teacher  occupies  the  third  rank  position  and  is  clearly 
differentiated  from  parents  and  the  judge  in  Italy,  Japan, 
and  in  the  two  U.  S.  samples.  In  Denmark,  Greece,  and 
India  the  teacherfs  punitive  power  is  not  clearly  different 
from  that  of  parents  and  the  judge.  (3)  The  policeman 
ranks  fourth,  and  his  rating  is  differentiated  from  that 
of  the  teacher  in  Italy  and  Japan.  In  Denmark,  Greece, 
and  India  his  rating  is  not  differentiated  from  those  of 
the  parents,  judge,  and  teacher.  U.  S.  Caucasians  rate 
the  policeman  on  a par  with  the  teacher  and  clearly  below 
parents  and  the  judge,  while  U.  S.  Negroes  rate  him  higher 
than  the  teacher  but  significantly  lower  than  parents  and 
the  judge.  (4)  The  President  (or  Prime  Minister)  ranks 
sixth  and  is  usually  differentiated  from  the  figure  rank- 
ing above  .him  (i.e.,  the  policeman). 

The  religious  leader  ranks  seventh,  lower  than  the 
President  (or  Prime  Minister)  and  higher  than  friends,  in 
all  countries  except  Japan  where  the  three  figures  are 
rated  on  a par. 

Relative  position  of  figures  on  the  "Power  to  punish11 
scale,  by  grade,  by  nation  (see  Figures  10  through  12). 

Parents . Across  all  grades  and  countries,  the  father 
ranks  from  first  to  third  place  and  the  mother  from  first 
to  fifth  place.  In  five  of  the  seven  national  groups  (the 
exceptions  are  Greece  and  India),  parents  and  the  judge 
are  ranked  across  all  grades  as  the  three  figures  who 
have  the  most  power  to  punish. 

Teacher . Across  grades  and  nations,  the  rank  posi- 
tion of  the  teacher  varies  from  first  to  sixth  place. 
Generally,  however,  the  teacher  ranks  between  fourth  and 
sixth  among  the  eight  figures.  Exceptions  to  this  are 
found  in  Greece  and  India  where  the  teacher  is  rated 
across  all  grades  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  figures. 


Jud  qe « In  all  countries  except  India  the  judge 
ranks  among  the  first  three  figures  across  all  grades, 
and  his  relative  position  does  not  differ  substantially 
from  that  of  the  parents.  Mean  scores  of  the  judge’s 
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punitive  power  remain  constant  across  the  three  grades 
in  all  countries. 

Policeman . The  ranking  of  the  policeman  ranges  from 
fourth  to  sixth  position,  with  no  significant  difference 
across  grade  and  country  groups  in  his  relative  position* 

President  (or  Prime  Minister).  Across  all  grade  and 
country  groups  his  ranking  ranges  from  fourth  to  eighth 
position.  In  general,  he  ranks  sixth  among  the  eight 
figures;  this  is  consistent  across  all  grades  in  Denmark, 
Greece,  and  India. 

Religious  Leader.  Across  all  grade  and  country  groups 
the  religious  leader  ranks  consistently  seventh  among  the 
eight  figures  compared. 

Sampling  variations.  Changes  with  age  in  childrens 
regard  for  the  figures1  power  to  punish  were  quite  incon- 
sistent across  countries  in  terms  of  both  the  figures 
affected  and  the  direction  of  age  trends  by  figure.  The 
parents1  means  declined  significantly  with  grade  only  in 
Denmark;  they  rose  with  grade  in  India  and  Italy.  Ratings 
of  the  teacher’s  punitive  power  decreased  with  age  in 
Denmark,  Japan,  and  in  the  U.  S.  Negr.o  sample,  but  rose 
in  India.  Ratings  of  the  punitive  power  of  all  other 
non-frmily  authority  figures  (except  the  judge’s)  de- 
clined significantly  with  grade  in  Denmark,  Greece,  and 
in  the  two  U.  S.  samples. 

SES  differences  in  children’s  perception  of  the 
figures’  power  to  punish  occurred  more  often  for  non- 
family  and  non-school  authority  figures  than  for  parents 
and  the  teacher.  However,  the  direction  of  SES  differ- 
ences was  not  consistent  across  countries.  Ratings  of 
parents1  punitive  power  differed  by  SES  only  in  Japan, 
with  high  status  children  perceiving  them  as  more  power- 
ful than  did  low  status  children.  The  ratings  of 
non-family  authority  figures,  except  the  teacher,  dif- 
fered by  SES  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  in  the  U.  S.  Caucasian 
sample,  with  low  status  children  in  the  latter  two  samples 
vesting  these  figures  with  more  punitive  power  than  did 
high  status  children.  In  Italy  the  SES  difference  was 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Sex  differences  occurred  more  often  for  non-family 
and  non-school  authority  figures  than  for  parents  and 
the  teacher.  When  sex  differences  occurred  for  the  same 
group  of  figures,  their  direction  was  not  consistent 
across  countries.  In  Italy  boys  vested  parents  with  more 
power  to  punich  than  did  girls.  Ratings  of  non-family 
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figures  differed  by  sex  in  Denmark,  India,  and  in  the  U.S. 
Negro  group.  In  Denmark  and  India  girls  perceived  these 
figures  as  more  powerful  than  did  boys;  in  the  U.  S« 

Negro  group  boys  vested  these  figures  with  more  pun  .tive 
power  than  did  girls. 


c . Children's  View  of  the  Consequences  of  Non- 
Compliance-- Inevitability  of  Punishment 

The  only  countries  in  which  the  children's  expecta- 
tions of  punishment  for  noncompliance  differ  in  some 
apparent  degree  depending  on  individual  figures  are 
Denmark  and  Japan.  In  Greece,  India,  and  Italy  children 
make  very  little  discrimination  among  figures  in  their 
expectations  of  punishment  for  disobedience  of  their 
rules.  The  two  U.  S.  samples  are  intermediate  in  this 
respect  (see  Figure  13).  Differentiation  among  figures 
increases  somewhat  with  age  in  Greece  and  India  but  de- 
creases with  age  in  Japan,  Denmark,  and  in  the  two  U.  S. 
samples.  In  Italy,  the  range  of  means  changes  curvilinear- 
ly  with  age,  increasing  from  grade  4 to  6 and  decreasing 
again  slightly  by  grade  8 (see  Figures  14  through  16). 
Because  of  the  small  differences  between  the  means  per- 
taining to  the  various  figures,  considerations  about  their 
average  (over  all  grades)  rank  positions  on  the  scale,  or 
about  their. rank  positions  by  grade  by  nation  seem  to  be 
super  f luou  s . 

Sampling  variations.  Changes  with  age  in  children's 
expectations  of  punishment  for  disobedience  of  rules  of 
authority  figures  were  significant  only  for  parents  and 
the  teacher;  in  all  instances  the  trend  indicated  a de- 
cline of  expectations  of  punishment  as  children  grew  older. 
The  parents'  ratings  decreased  with  age  in  Denmark,  Greece, 
Japan,  and  in  the  two  U.  S.  samples.  The  teacher's  ratings 
declined  only  in  Denmark. 

SES  affected  more  often  expectations  of  punishment 
for  disobedience  of  parents'  and  other  non-family  author- 
ities' rules  than  the  teacher's.  However,,  the  trend  was 
not  consistent  across  countries  or  authority  sources. 
Expectations  of  punishment  from  parents  were  higher  among 
low  status  than  among  high  status  children  in  Greece 
(across  all  grades)  and  in  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  sample 
(only  among  fourth  and  sixth  graders);  for  eighth  grade 
U.  S.  Caucasians  and  for  Japenese  children  across  all  grades 
the  SES  trend  was  in  the  opposite  direction.  High  status 
children  in  Japan,  but  low  status  children  In  the  U8  S. 
Caucasian  sample,  expressed  across  all  grades  higher 
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expectations  of  punishment  from  non-family  and  non-school 
authorities  than  did  their  SES  counterparts.  The  teacher’s 
rating  varied  by  SES  only  in  Denmark,  with  low  status 
children,  compared  to  their  high  status  counterparts 
across  all  grades,  holding  higher  expectations  of  punish- 
ment for  disobedience  of  tlieir  teacher’s  rules. 

Sex  differences  affected  ratings  of  all  three  sources 
of  authority.  Although  they  were  not  consistently  signifi- 
cant across  countries  and  figures,  the  trend  consistently 
indicated  that  boys  expect  punishment  for  disobedience 
more  often  than  do  girls. 


d • Inter-System  Support  for  Sanctions  Against 
Noncompliance 

To  obtain  comparability  among  the  variably  scaled 
indices  of  children’s  beliefs  about  inter-system  support 
for  sanctions  against  noncompliance  the  means  by  grade 
pertaining  to  each  index  were  converted  into  percentages. 
Figure  17  shows  the  average  (across  all  grades)  percentage 
scores  pertaining  to  each  index  of  inter-system  support 
by  nation.  This  graph  illustrates  several  similarities 
and  differences  among  the  seven  national  research  groups 
in  terms  of  the  relative  salience  of  the  various  indices. 

Belief  that  parents  will  support  the  discipline  of 
non-family  authorities  is  the  most  prominent  across  all 
countries,  and  belief  in  the  total  family’s  support  of 
the  discipline  of  the  school  is  also  evident.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  summary  percentages  of  Ss  believing  in 
these  tx<ro  types  of  inter-system  support  are  large  enough 
in  all  countries  to  indicate  that  their  relative  position- 
ing is  reliable  (see  Figure  17). 

The  summary  percentage  scores  pertaining  to  beliefs 
in  non-family  authority  figures’  support  of  each  other, 
other  family  members’  support  of  parents,  and  other  family 
members’  support  of  non-family  authorities  rank  next  for 
all  countries  (see  Figure  17).  The  summary  percentage 
scores  indicating  the  frequency  of  Ss  holding  beliefs  in 
all  other  types  of  inter-system  support  (i.e.,  "Anyone 
Else  for  All  Authority  Figures,"  "Non-family  Authority 
Figures  for  Parents,"  "Non-family  Authority  Figures  for 
School,"  "Friends  for  School,"  and  "Friends  for  All 
Authority  Figures  (except  School)")  were  least  salient 
across  all  countries. 
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Apart  from  the  ranking,  the  frequencies  of  Ss  indi- 
cating belief  in  each  type  of  inter-system  support  varied 
by  country  (see  Figure  17).  Hore  specifically,  belief  in 
parents*  support  of  the  discipline  of  non-family  authori- 
ties was  substantially  less  frequent  in  Japan  and  Denmark 
than  in  all  other  countries.  Belief  in  total  family’s 
support  of  the  discipline  of  school  was  less  frequent  in 
Denmark,  Japan,  and  in  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  sample  than  in 
Greece,  India,  Italy,  and  in  the  U.  S.  Negro  sample. 

The  percentage  of  children  believing  that  non-family 
authority  figures  support  each  other’s  disciplinary  acts 
was  higher  in  Greece,  India,  Italy,  and  in  both  U.  S. 
samples  than  in  Denmark  and  Japan.  Belief  in  non-family 
authorities’  support  of  the  discipline  of  school  was 
most  frequent  in  India,  Greece,  and  in  the  U.  S.  Negro 
sample,  least  frequent  in  Denmark  and  Japan,  and  of 
intermediate  frequency  in  Italy  and  in  the  U.  S.  Caucasian 
sample . 

The  frequencies  of  Ss  believing  that  friends  will 
support  the  discipline  of  the  school  and  of  all  other 
authority  figures  were  similar  across  all  countries  ex- 
cept Japan,  where  the  percentage  of  children  expecting 
their  friends  to  support  the  discipline  of  the  school  was 
significantly  higher  than  that  of  children  expecting  their 
friends  to  reinforce  the  discipline  of  all  other  authority 
figures . 

The  relative  salience  of  beliefs  in  the  various  types 
of  inter-system  support  was  roughly  similar  across  all 
countries  except  Japan.  Children  in  all  countries  but 
Japan  believe  that  the  discipline  of  school  is  reinforced 
by  the  total  family  (i.e.,  parents  and  other  adult  rela- 
tives) rather  than  by  the  peer  group;  in  Japan,  however, 
the  expectation  that  friends  will  reinforce  the  disci- 
pline of  the  teacher  was  almost  as  widespread  (see  Figure 
17).  The  Japanese  data  are  in  particularly  sharp  con- 
trast in  this  respect  with  .the  data  pertaining  to  U.  S. 
Negro,  Italian,  and  Greek  children.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  indices  in  the  other  countries,  although 
less  sharp  than  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  U.  S.  Negro 
sample,  was  large  enough  to  contrast  with  the  pattern 
found  in  Japan.  Apparently,  the  role  of  the  peer  group 
within  the  school  is  quite  different  in  Japan  than  in  all 
other  countries. 
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Sampling  variations.  In  all  countries  there  was  a 
significant  decline  with  age  in  the  frequency  of  children 
believing  that  non-family  authority  figures  support  the 
discipline  of  parents.  The  belief  in  non-family  author- 
ities1 support  of  the  school's  discipline  also  declined 
with  age  in  all  countries  except  Japan  (see  Table  1).  In 
contrast,  the  four  indices  which  summarize  the  frequencies 
of  children  holding  beliefs  about  the  role  of  the  family 
in  support  of  the  discipline  of  all  the  other  non-family 
authorities  remained  generally  constant  with  grade  (see 
Table  1), 

Social  status  differences, * When  the  frequencies  of 
Ss  believing  in  a particular  type  of  inter-system  support 
differed  by  SES»  the  trend  was  in  the  same  direction  in 
all  countries  except  Japan,  That  is,  in  each  case  the 
scores  of  low  status  children  were  higher  than  the  scores 
of  high  status  children*  In  Greece,  social  status  differ- 
ences were  significant  for  all  indices;  in  Italy  none  of 
the  indices  differed  by  SES. 

In  all  countries  except  Italy  more  low  status  than 
high  status  children  believed  that  non-family  authority 
figures  support  the  disciplinary  acts  of  parents*  Simi- 
larly, in  all  countries  but  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  U,  S* 
Negro  sample  more  low  status  than  high  status  children 
believed  that  non-family  authority  figures  reinforce  the 
schools  discipline*  There  are  no  other  indices  on  which 
social  status  differences  are  significant  in  more  than 
half  of  the  countries  represented  in  the  study. 

Sex  differences*  Unlike  SES  and  grade,  the  variable 
of  sex  appeared  to  have  little  effect  on  childrens  be- 
liefs in  inter-system  reinforcement  of  punishment  for  non- 
compliance*  The  belief  that  anyone  else  will  be  willing 
to  support  the  discipline  of  all  authority  figures  was 
expressed  in  Japan  more  often  by  boys  than  girls.  Also, 
in  India,  belief  in  friends’  support  of  all  authority 
figures  (except  school)  was  expressed  more  often  by  girls 
than  boys  at  grade  4 and  more  often  by  boys  than  girls  at 
grades  6 and  8 (see  Table  1)* 


*Table  1 shows  only  the  total  grade  means  by  nation. 
Tables  showing  the  means  by  SES  and  sex  for  each  country 
are  included  in  section  Bid  of  each  national  chapter. 
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The  Childfs  Conception  of  Rules  and  Laws 


This  section  deals  .with  comparisons  of  data  pertain- 
ing to  children’s  views  on  the  hierarchy  of  rules  2nd  laws, 
the  locus  of  rule-making  and  rule-enforcing  powers  in  the 
family,  and  the  justice  of  rules  and  laws  of  various 
sources  of  authority. 


a • Hierarchy  of  rules  and  laws 

Children’s  ideas  about  the  hierarchy  of  rules  and  laws 
are  inferred  from  their  ratings  of  the  seriousness  of  three 
different  types  of  of fenses— against  property,  persons,  and 
rules— committed  within  five  different  social  systems--the 
family,  school,  community,  religion,  and  peer  group* 

Offenses  against  property  are  considered  as  the  most  serious 
in  all  countries,  perhaps  because  this  alternative  is  the 
only  one  which  is  clearly  illegal.  The  percentages  of  Ss 
who  chose  the  property  offenses  as  the  worst  alternative 
were  significantly  higher  than  those  who  condemned  offenses 
against  persons  or  the  social  order  of  the  systems  con- 
sidered. In  Greece,  Japan,  and  in  the  U.  S,  Negro  sample, 
the  average  (across  all  grades)  percentages  of  Ss  who 
pointed  out  offenses  against  persons  and  the  order  of 
social  systems  as  the  worst  were  approximately  equal 
(see  Table  2)  «, 

Sampling  variations.  Changes  with  age  in  the  fre- 
quencies of  Ss  choosing  each  of  the  three  types  of  offenses 
are  found  in  all  countries,,  For  Denmark,  Japan,  and  Italy 
the  frequency  of  Ss  condemning  offenses 

against  persons  increased  significantly  with  age.  In  the 
two  U.  S.  Samples,  a significant  decline  in  the  frequency 
of  Ss  condemning  anti-system  acts  was  accompanied  by  an 
increase  of  those  who  consider  anti-property  acts  as  the 
worst.  In  Greece,  there  was  a significant  decline  with 
grade  in  the  frequency  of  Ss  condemning  anti-system  acts. 

In  India  the  number  of  Ss  who  condemned  anti-system  acts 
increased  significantly  v?ith  age;  however,  none  of  the 
two  other  alternatives  showed  a significant  linear  increase 
across  the  three  grades  (see  Table  2). 

In  Denmark  more  low  status  children  condemned  anti- 
property acts,  and  more  high  status  children  condemned 
anti-person  acts.  In  India,  the  SES  relationships  were 
reversed,  with  anti-property  acts  being  condemned  more  by 
high  status  children  and  anti-person  acts  more  by  low 
status  children.  In  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  sample,  the  fre- 
quency of  Ss  choosing  these  two  types  of  offenses  was 
affected  by  SES  in  interaction  with  grade;  in  the  lower 
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grades  more  high  status  children  chose  anti-property 
acts  as  the  worst  and  more  low  status  children  condemned 
anti-person  acts;  however,  at  grade  8 anti-property  acts 
were  condemned  more  often  by  low  status  than  by  high 
status  children.  In  Greece,  Japan,  and  in  the  U.  S. 
Caucasian  sample,  more  low  status  than  high  status  chil- 
dren across  all  grades  pointed  out  anti-system  acts  as  the 
worst  of  the  three  types  of  offenses. 

The  variable  of  sex  affected  children’s  choices  among 
the  three  types  of  offenses  only  in  Greece  and  in  the 
U.  S*  Caucasian  sample.  In  both  research  groups  more 
boys  than  girls  chose  anti-property  acts  as  the  worst. 

Also,  in  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  sample,  more  girls  than 
boys  chose  anti-system  acts  as  the  worst  among  the  three 
types  of  offenses. 

b . Origin  and  Enforcement  of  Rules  in  the  Family 

Children’s  perception  of  rule-makers  and  rule- 
enforcers  in  the  family  is  expected  to  provide  informa- 
tion about  the  family  power  structure  in  the  participating 
countries.  The  two  questions  used  for  this  purpose  were 
followed  by  the  same  response  alternatives:  father,  mother, 

father  and  mother  together,  and  the  whole  family.  Chil- 
dren were  instructed  to  choose  one  of  the  four  alternatives 
for  each  question. 

The  percentages  of  children  choosing  each  of  the  four 
alternatives  by  grade,  by  nation  are  presented  in  Tables 
3 and  4.  Sampling  variations  on  these  questions  were 
not  tested  for  statistical  significance.  The  following 
discussion  refers  only  to  the  national  averages  (i.e., 
the  average  percentages  of  Ss  across  all  grades  choosing 
each  alternative). 

Rule-makers  in  the  family.  Data  shown  in  Table  3 
indicate  that  th  most  salient  type  of  distribution  of 
rule-making  power  across  all  countries  except  Japan  and 
India  is  the  one  involving  both  parents  acting  together. 

Few  children  across  all  countries  perceive  their  families 
as  ruled  unilaterally  by  one  of  their  parents.  In  Greece, 
India,  and  Italy  unilateral  rule-making  power  is  attri- 
buted more  often  to  the  father  than  the  mother,  whereas 
in  the  U.  S.  Negro  group,  unilateral  ruling  of  the  family 
is  perceived  as  mother-centered  rather  than  father- 
centered. 
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The  percentages  of  children  who  see  rule-making  in 

the  family  as  carried  out  by  father  and  mother  together 
and  those  who  see  the  whole  family  as  participating  in 
making  the  rules  of  the  family  vary  considerably  by 
country.  "Father  and  mother  together"  is  cited  signifi- 
cantly more  often  than  any  other  alternative  .in  Greece, 
Italy,  and  in  the  two  U.  S,  samples.  Democratic  rule- 
making  involving  the  entire  family  is  cited  substantially 
more  often  than  any  other  alternative  in  Japan.  In  India, 
the  proportion  of  nominations  given  to  "whole  family"  is 
slightly  higher  than  that  pertaining  to  "father  and  mother 
together . " 

Rule-enforcers  in  the  family.  A comparison  of  the 
data  presented  in  Tables  3 and  4 suggests  that  across 
all  countries  children  see  the  functions  of  rule-making 
and  rule-enforcing  in  their  families  as  having  the  same 
source.  The  distribution  of  frequencies  of  nominations 
given  to  the  four  alternatives  for  rule-making  and  rule- 
enforcing  is  substantially  the  same  within  each  country* 

In  Greece,  Italy  and  the  two  U.  S.  samples,  "father  and 
mother  together"  is  the  most  salient  of  the  four  alterna- 
tives, and  the  "whole!  family"  ranks  second.  In  Japan,  the 
"whole  family"  received  the  highest  percentage  of  nomina- 
tions and  "father  and  mother  together"  ranks  second.  In 
Denmark  and  India  these  two  alternatives  received  approxi- 
mately equal  amounts  of  nominations.  The  alternatives 
denoting  unilateral  rule-enforcing  by  the  father  or  the 
mother  alone  rank  third  in  all  countries.  And  while  in 
Greece,  India,  and  Italy  unilateral  rule-enforcing  is 
father-centered  rather  than  mother-centered,  the  opposite 
is  the  case  for  U.  S*  Negroes  and  Japanese  children.  Danish 
and  U.  S.  Caucasian  children  gave  almost  equal  amounts  of 
nominations  to  father  and  to  mother  as  sole  rule-enforcers 
in  the  family. 

c • Justice  of  Rules  and  Laws 

The  average  (over  all  grades)  positions  of  authority 
figures  on  the  scale  of  justice  of  rules  and  laws,  by 
nation,  are  presented  in  Figure  18.  Data  show  that: 

(1)  parents  occupy  the  highest  ranks  in  all  countries. 

They  are  also  rated  fairly  closely  together  in  all  coun- 
tries except  in  the  U.  S.,  where  both  samples,  especially 
the  Negroes,  showed  more  confidence  in  the  fairness  of 
rules  of  the  mother  than  those  of  the  father.  (2)  The 
teacher  ranks  second  (slightly  below  parents)  in  Greece 
and  India  only.  In  Denmark,  Italy,  and  the  U.  S.,  the 
teacher’s  rating  is  substantially  lower  than  those  of 
both  parents.  In  India  and  Japan,  there  is  practically  no 
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distinction  among  parents,  teacher,  city,  and  government. 
(3)  The  policeman  ranks  quite  low  on  this  item.  In  Greece, 
India,  Italy,  and  in  the  U.  S.  Negro  sample  he  ranks  last 
among  the  six  authority  figures.  In  Denmark  and  Japan 
the  policeman  is  rated  on  a par  with  parents,  and  in  the 
U.  S.  Caucasian  sample  he  ranks  slightly  above  the  teacher 
but  substantially  below  both  parents.  (4)  The  ratings  of 
the  city  and  government  rules  and  laws  are  very  similar 
in  all  countries  but  their  relative  position  among  the 
other  authority  figures  varies  by  country  as  do  their 
average  mean  scores.  Danish,  Greek,  and  Italian  children 
rate  the  city  and  government  rules  and  laws  substantially 
below  those  of  their  parents,  while  Indian  and  Japanese 
children  rate  them  on  a par  with  the  rules  of  parents. 

U.  S,  children  rate  them  substantially  below  the  rules  of 
the  mother  but  on  a par  with  those  of  the  father. 

Relative  positions  of  authority  figures  on  the  scale 
of  justice  of  rules  (see  Figures  19  through  21). 

Parents . Both  parents1  rank  positions  remain  rela- 
tively stable  across  the  three  grades  in  all  countries. 
Their  ranks  range  from  first  to  third.  The  degree  of  dis- 
crimination between  mother  and  father  in  terms  of  the 
justice  of  their  rules  increases  with  grade  for  the  IK  S. 
Negroes,  but  remains  stable  for  the  U.  S.  Caucasians. 
Although  in  all  other  countries  the  mother  ranks  higher 
than  the  father  across  all  grades  (except  in  Greece  where 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  figures  is  reversed  at 
grade  6),  the  difference  between  the  means  pertaining  to 
these  two  figures  is  insignificant  for  all  country-grade 
groups  except  for  U.  S.  Negroes  across  all  grades  and 
possibly  for  the  U.  S.  Caucasians  at  grades  4 and  6. 

Teacher . There  is  a wide  variation  between  countries 
in  children’s  confidence  in  the  justice  of  rules  of  their 
teachers.  Across  all  grades,  the  teacher  maintains  a 
relatively  high  rank  in  Japan  and  India,  while  in  Denmark 
and  in  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  sample  his  rank  position  remains 
low  across  all  grades.  Within  each  country,  the  rank 
position  of  the  teacher  among  the  other  figures  remains 
relatively  constant  across  the  grades;  in  Italy,  however, 
his  relative  position  lowers  from  the  third  rank  at 
grades  4 and  6 to  the  sixth  rank  at  grade  8. 

Policeman , In  all  countries  except  Greece  and  Italy 
the  rank  position  of  the  policeman  among  the  other  figures 
remains  relatively  constant  across  the  three  grades.  In 
Greece,  his  rank  drops  with  age  from  the  third  to  the 
sixth  place  vxhile  in  Italy  his  rank  rises  from  sixth  to 
fourth  place. 
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City,  The  relative  ranking  of  the  city  ranges  from 
second  to  fifth  place,  depending  on  the  country.  However, 
within  each  country  the  rank  position  of  the  city  among 
the  other  figures  remains  relatively  constant  across  the 
grades , 


Government , The  relative  ranking  of  the  government 
ranges  from  first  to  sixth  position.  In  most  country- 
grade  groups  the  rankings  for  the  city  and  the  government 
are  adjacent,  with  the  city  usually  ranking  above  the 
government..  This  is  true  in  Greece,  India,  Japan,  Denmark, 
and  in  the  U,  S,  Negro  sample.  In  India,  the  government 
ranks  higher  than  the  city  across  all  grades.  In  the  U,  S, 
Caucasian  sample  the  rank  position  of  the  government  among 
the  other  figures  rises  across  grades  (grade  4,  fourth; 
grade  6,  third;  grade  8,  first)* 


Sampling  variations.  Children’s  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  rules  of  parents,  teacher,  and  other  non-family 
authorities*  generally  declined  with  increase  in  age. 

This  was  true  in  Denmark,  Italy,  and  in  the  two  U,  S. 
samples  for  all  three  groups  of  authority  figures*  In 
Greece,  a decline  of  confidence  in  the  justice  of  parents’ 
and  the  teacher’s  rules  was  apparent  only  among  high 
status  children,  while  the  decline  of  regard  for  the  jus- 
tice of  rules  of  the  other  non-family  authorities  was 
significant  for  both  SES  groups.  In  Japan  the  decline  of 
regard  for  the  justice  of  rules  of  the  teacher  and  other 
non-family  authorities  was  more  pronounced  among  high 
status  than  low  status  children,  while  regard  for  the 
justice  of  parents’  rules  declined  with  age  for  both  SES 
groups.  In  India,  the  means  pertaining  to  parents  changed 
curvilinear ly , increasing  from  grade  4 to  6 and  decreasing 
again  slightly  from  grade  6 to  8.  Regard  for  the  justice 
of  rules  of  friends  increased  significantly  with  grade 
only  in  Greece. 


SES  as  a main  factor  affected  regard  for  the  justice 
of  parents’  and  friends’  rules  only:*  In  India  and  Japan 
high  status  children  showed  a higher  regard  for  the  justice 
of  their  parents'  rules  than  did  their  low  status  compa- 
triots, In  Denmark,  Italy,  Japan,  and  in  the  U.  S, 
Caucasian  sample,  high  status  children  showed  more  confi- 
dence in  the  fairness  of  rules  of  .their  friends  than  did 
their  low  status'  counterparts.  In  India,  however,  it  was 
the  low  status  rather  than  the  high  status  group  that 
demonstrated  a higher  regard  for  the  justice  of  friends' 
rules. 


*Sampling  variations  in  responses  pertaining  to  the  police- 
man, city,  and  government  were  tested  for  significance  only 
on  the  combined  index  summarizing  the  ratings  of  all 
("other  authority"  index). 
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Sex  variations^  always  in  the  same  direction,  are 
?ound  on  all  indices  but  not  in  a 11  countries . Girls  were 
more  positive  than  boys  in  their  appreciation  of  the  jus- 
tice of  rules  of  the  figures  considered.  The  country  in 
which  ratings  of  the  justice  of  rules  of  all  authority 
figures  and  friends  show  variations  by  sex  is  Japan;  in 
India,  variations  by  sex  are  found  only  on  the  parents1 
rating;  in  Italy,  on  the  ratings  of  non-family  (and 
non-school)  authorities  and  friends;  and  in  the  U.  S. 
Caucasian  sample,  on  the  ratings  of  the  teacher  and  other 
non- family  authorities . 


3.  The  Child ’ s Internalization  of  Norms 


a . Subjective  Response  to  Noncompliance 

The  guilt  or  guilt-like  reactions  of  children  to  the 
possibility  of  breaking  rules  of  authority  figures  varies 
from  figure  to  figure;  the  extent  of  this  difference 
among  figures  varies  by  country  (see  Figure  22).  The 
U.  S.  Negro,  Italian,  and  Greek  samples  have  the  widest 
ranges;  the  Indian  and  Japanese  samples  the  narrowest. 

The  range  for  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  and  Danish  samples  is 
intermediate.  For  the  U.  S.  Negro  sample  the  friends1 
rating  (lower  than  in  any  other  country  and  substantially 
below  the  teacher’s  rating  in  this  sample)  accounts  for 
part  of  the  range.  With  friends  excluded  from  the  compari- 
son, the  widest  range  would  be  found  in  Italy. 

Several  generalizations  may  be  drawn  from  Figure  22: 

(1)  The  mother’s  relative  position  is  high  in  all  countries. 
The  father  also  ranks  high  in  Denmark,  Greece,  Japan,  and 

in  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  sample.  In  India,  his  rank  posi- 
tion is  sixth;  in  Italy  and  in  the  U,  S.  Negro  sample, 
where  the  father  ranks  third,  his  mean  is  substantially 
lower  than  the  mother’s,  especially  for  U.  S.  Negroes. 

(2)  There  is  great  variation  between  countries  in  the 
teacher’s  potential  in  creating  guilt.  His  rank  ranges 
from  second  (in  India)  to  seventh  (in  the  U.  S.  Negro 
sample).  (3)  The  policeman’s  rank  is  low  and  variable, 
ranging  from  fourth  (in  Denmark)  to  seventh  (in  India, 

Italy,  and  Japan).  It  is  sixth  in  the  U.  S.  Negro  sample 
and  fifth  in  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  group.  However,  his 
position  relative  to  the  other  authority  figures  varies 
by  country.  In  all  countries,  the  policeman’s  rating  is 
relatively  similar  to  that  of  the  city.  In  all  countries 
except  Denmark  and  Greece,  the  policeman’s  rating  is  sub- 
stantially lower  than  the  rating  of  the  government. 

(4)  The  government  ranks  from  second  (in  India  where  its 
rating  is  identical  to  that  of  the  teacher)  to  fifth  (in 
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Greece  and  Italy).  In  most  countries,  the  government 
holds  an  intermediate  position  among  the  other  figures, 

Its  highest  rating  relative  to  the  other  figures  is  found 
in  Japan  and  India.  (5)  Religion  ranks  from  first  (in 
Italy  and  in  the  U.  S.  Negro  sample)  to  eighth  (in  Japan). 
In  Greece,  in  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  sample,  and  in  India 
religion  is  rated  on  a par  with  the  figure  ranking  highest 
(i.e.,  the  mother).  In  Denmark,  religion  ranks  seventh, 
on  a par  with  friends  whose  rating  is  the  lowest  in  most 
countries. 

Relative  position  of  figures  on  the  scale  of  guilt 
by  grade,  by  nation  (see  Figures .23  through  25). 

Parents . Across  all  grade  and  country  groups,  chil- 
dren  see  their  mother  as  guilt  inducing;  her  ranking  ranges 
from  first  to  third,,  The  father’s  ranking  runs  from 
first  to  eighth;  however,  he  is  ranked  below  fourth  posi- 
tion only  in  India.  There  is  no  substantial  variation  by 
grade  in  the  relative  ranking  of  parents  within  each 
count  ry • 

Teacher . Within  each  country,  the  rank  position  of 
the  teacher  remains  relatively  constant  across  all  grades. 

Government . The  relative  positions  of  the  government 
across  grades  and  nations  range  from  first  to  fifth  among 
the  eight  figures.  The  government  ranks  highest  in  Japan 
and  India,  and  lowest  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Changes  with 
grade  in  the  rank  position  of  the  government  are  generally 
small  in  all  countries  except  India  and  Japan. 

City.  The  relative  positions  of  the  city  across 
grades  and  nations  range  from  third  to  eighth  among  the 
eight  figures.  Within  each  country,  its  relative  position 
among  the  eight  figures  is  consistent  across  grades.  The 
city  is  ranked  lower  than  the  government  across  all 
country- grade  groups. 

Pol iceman . In  general,  the  policeman  maintains  a 
relatively  low  position  in  most  countries.  His  rank  posi- 
tions across  all  grades  and  nations  range  from  third  to 
eighth  among  the  eight  figures.  His  highest  rankings 
are  found  in  Denmark  and  his  lowest  in  Italy.  In  Italy, 
Japan,  and  in  the  U.  S.  Negro  sample  his  rank  position 
remains  relatively  constant  across  the  grades. 

Religion . Across  all  country  and  grade  groups,  re- 
ligion as  a potential  source  of  guilt  ranked  from  first  to 
eighth.  It  ranks  highest  in  Italy  (in  first  position 
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across  all  grades)  and  lowest  in  Japan  (eighth  across  all 
grades)  and  Denmark  (fifth,  sevenths  and  eighth  across  the 
three  grades,  respectively).  Other  samples  who  rate 
religion  relatively  high  are  the  two  U.  S.  samples. 

Fr iends  » Friends  are  not  generally  seen  as  sources 
of  guilt  over  noncompliance.  With  the  exception  of  Japan 
and,  to  some  extent,  Denmark,  friends  rank  relatively  low 
across  all  country-grade  groups. 

Sampling  variations.  There  was  a general  decline 
with  age  in  children^  reported  guilt  over  violation  of 
rules  of  all  sources  of  authority  considered.  However,  in 
India,  guilt  over  violation  of  parents*  rules  increased 
with  age.  In  Greece  guilt  over  violation  of  parents1  rules 
declined  with  age  only  among  high  status  children.  Also, 
in  Greece,  Italy,  and  in  the  U»  S.  Negro  sample  means 
indicating  guilt  over  violation  of  rules  of  religion  did 
not  follow  the  pattern  of  linear  decline  with  age  indi- 
cated by  the  index  summarizing  responses  to  all  non-family 
and  non-school  authorities. 

SES  as  a main  factor  of  variation  affected  all 
indices,  including  friends,  but  not  in  all  countries;  the 
direction  of  SES  trends  was  not  consistent  across  coun- 
tries and  figures.  Parents  and  friends  in  Italy,  parents 
only  in  India,  and  all  the  figures  assessed  in  Japan  ap- 
peared to  have  a stronger  guilt-inducing  potential  among 
high  status  children  than  among  low  status  children*  In 
Greece,  violation  of  rules  of  the  teacher  and  other  non- 
family authorities  appeared  to  induce  more  guilt  among 
low  status  than  among  high  status  children. 

Differences  between  boys  and  girls  were  not  consistent 
across  countries  and  indices,  but  where  they  appeared  the 
trend  consistently  indicated  that  girls  report  more 
intense  feelings  of  guilt  over  rule  violation  than  do  boys* 
Sex  differences  were  significant  for  all  four  indices  in 
Denmark  and  in  the  U.  S.  Caucasian  sample.  None  of  the 
four  indices  was  significantly  affected  by  sex  in  Greece, 
India,  and  in  the  U.  S.  Negro  sample.  In  Italy,  sex 
affected  responses  to  all  figures  except  parents,  while  in 
Japan,  sex  differences  were  significant  for  parents, 
teacher,  and  friends  but  not  for  the  figures  included  in 
the  "other  authority"  index. 
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■'  b . Identification  with  the  Norms,  of  the  S.ystem 

Inferences  on  this  matter  are  drawn,  f r om  .c hi ldr  en  * s 
responses  to  questionnaire  items  indicating  the  exteit  to 
which  they  would  attempt  to  enforce  authority  norms  upon 
their  noncompliant  p'eers  and  the  methods  they  would  use 
to  this  effect.  To  compare  the  salience  of  the  seven 
action-indices  within  and  across  countries  the  mean 
scores  pertaining  to  each  index  were  converted  into  per- 
centages and  averaged  across  the  three  grades.  Figure  26 
shows  the  average  over  all  grades  percentages  of  children 
citing  each  type  of  reaction  to  peers*  disobedience  of 
rules  of  all  sources  of  authority  considered  (i.e., 
father,  mother,  teacher,  religion,  and  city). 

There  are  three  rather  distinct  groupings  in  the 
rankings  of  these  percentage  scores  across  all  countries. 
The  alternatives  which  suggest  verbal  confrontation  with 
the  of  f ender  s--i , e , , "Ask  why*1  and  "Tell  them  they  are 
wr ong"--rank  highest  (first  or  second)  in  frequency  across 
all  countries.  The  second  grouping  of  percentage  scores 
pertains  to  the  alternatives  indicating  that  peers*  non- 
compliance  would  be  faced  by  appealing  to  authority 
f igur e s--i . e . , "Tell  the  figure, " "Tell  my  parents,"  and 
"Tell  their  parents. " With  two  exceptions,  these  action 
indices,  grouped  closely  together,  rank  third,  fourth,  or 
fifth  across  all  countries.  The  exceptions  concern  the 
alternative  "Tell  their  parents"  which  is  ranked  seventh 
in  Japan  and  sixth  in  India.  In  Japan  and  India,  more 
children  cited  the  alternative  "Try  to  punish  them  myself" 
than  the  alternative  "Tell  their  parents."  The  third  group 
is  composed  of  alternatives  selected  rather  inf r equent ly-- 
i.e.,  "Try  to  punish  them  myself"  and  "Do  no thing "--bo th 
of  which  appear  to  be  seen  as  extreme. 

Sampling  variations.  The  childrens  willingness  to 
enforce  authority  norms  upon  their  disobeying  peers  gener- 
ally declined  with  increase  in  age  (see  Table  5).  This 
may  reflect  the  childrens  decreasing  concern  with  their 
own  noncompliance  and  a growing  awareness  of  the  peer 
group  solidarity  against  authority.  Responses  indicating 
an  appeal  to  authority  declined  more  than  responses  de- 
noting direct  verbal  confrontation  with  the  offenders. 

Differences  by  SES,  although  not  consistent  across 
all  countries  and  indices,  suggest  that  low  status  chil- 
dren are  more  likely  to  try  to  enforce  rules  on  their 
noncompliant  peers  than  are  high  status  children.  Ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  trend  are  found  in  India  and 
Japan  (see  Table  5). 
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The  variable  of  sex  had  less  effect  than  SES  on 
children’s  responses  to  peers1  disobedience  of  rules  of 
authority.  In  two  countries  (Denmark  and  Greece)  there 
were  no  sex  variations  on  any  index.  On  the  oth  ir  hand, 
no  sex  differences  appeared  in  any  country  for  the  indices 
"Tell  the  offenders  they  are  wrong,"  "Tell  the  offenders’ 
parents,"  and  "Do  nothing"  to  oppose  peers1  disobedience* 
Most  of  the  sex  effects  across  all  countries  are  found  on 
the  index  "I  would  try  to  punish  them  myself"  and  were 
all  in  the  same  direction;  more  boys  than  girls  in  Italy, 
Japan,  and  in  the  two  U.  S*  samples  reported  that  they 
would  use  this  means  to  enforce  authority  rules  upon  their 
peers* 


4 • The  Child’s  Response  to  Unjust  Authority* 

a . Reaction  to  Injustice  from  Total  Authority* * 

Across  all  the  national  groups  few  children  report 
that  they  would  remain  passive  in  the  face  of  injustice 
from  authority  figures  (see  Figure  27)*  In  no  country 


*To  assess  the  methods  used  by  children  in  dealing  with 
unjust  commands  or  actions  of  authority  figures  which  affect 
them  directly  or  indirectly,  the  question  "If  your* • • 
(authority  figure)  did  something  that  you  thought  was  un- 
fair or  unjust,  what  would  you  do?"  was  asked  for  both 
parents,  the  teacher,  the  policeman,  and  the  country’s 
government*  In  general,  the  same  types  of  response  cate- 
gories followed  the  question  for  each  authority  figure,  and 
Ss  were  instructed  to  answer  all  of  them  by  "Yes"  or  "No*" 

In  the  analysis  of  the  national  data,  the  various  response 
alternatives  were  grouped  into  the  six  action  categories 
listed  in  Table  6.  The  numbers  of  "Yes"  responses  by  cate- 
gory of  action  or  method  of  coping  with  authorities’  in- 
justices were  grouped  into  the  following  indices:  parents 

(combining  mother  and  father),  teacher,  other  authority 
(combining  the  policeman  and  the  government),  and  total 
authority  (combining  all  five  authority  figures)*  The 
analysis  of  national  data  is  based  on  the  above-mentioned 
grouping  of  authority  figures  into  four  indices  and  the 
grouping  of  response  alternatives  into  six  categories  of 
methods  of  facing  injustice  from  authority.  The  compari- 
son of  data  of  the  seven  national  samples  is  based  on  the 
same  indices  described  above* 


**To  compare  the  six  variably  scaled  ac t ion- ind ice s within 
and  across  countries  the  mean  scores  pertaining  to  each 
index  were  converted  into  percentages,  and  the  percentage 
scores  by  grade  were  averaged  for  each  national  sample* 
These  average  percentage  scores  by  nation  are  shown  in 
Figure  27* 
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